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.AAU-BOERHA AVE,  Abraham,  an  able 
anatomist  and  ingenious  physiologist,  born  at 
the  Hague  in  17 15,  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 
law  and  medicine,  by  a  sister  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave.  He  studied  physic  at  Leyden  under 
Albinus,  Van-Royen,  and  Gaubius ;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  diligent  dissector,  and 
an  assiduous  reader  of  the  ancients.  In  1736 
he  lost  his  hearing  suddenly  during  the  night ; 
which  defect  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  him 
in  society,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.,  '.-onn  after  which  he  annexed 
the  name  of  Boeihaaveto  his  family  name,  ac- 
cording ta  the  desire  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
invited  to  Petersburgin  1 740,  where  heoccupied 
a  medical  chair  in  the  university,  and  was  made 
a  court  physician.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
first  physician,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Moscow,  in  1753-  ■^'^  ^'''^  '^^ 
author  of  the  following  works,  "  Perspif^tio 
dicta  Hippocrati  per  universum  corpus  anatomice 
illustrata,"  8vo.  173S:  in  this  treatise  he  de- 
scribes with  great  accuracy  all  the  parts  in 
which  both  the  pulmonary  and  cuticular  perspir- 
ation are  concerned ;  anddiscusses  the  doctrines 
of  Hippocrates  on  the  subject  of  this  discharge, 
together  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sanc- 
torius.  "  Impctum  faciens  dictum  Hippocrati 
per  corpus  consentiens,  observationibus  et  ex- 
perimeniis  passim  firmatum,"  8vo.  1745:  the 
subject  of  this  piece  is,  the  opinions  of  the  anci- 
ents concerning  the  human  soul,  t!ie  origin  of 
man,  the  fabric  and  motion  of  the  muscles,  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  nerves,  the  supposed 
effects    of  the    arterial    loops  embracing    the 
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nerves,  &c.  He  also  inserted  some  anatomical 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Aca- 
demy, and  published  two  separate  descriptions 
of  monstrous  human  foetuses.  E/oy  Did.  Hist, 
de  la  Medic.      Hallcri  Bib  I.  Anat.—K. 

KAEMPFER,  Engelbert,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  was  born,  in  165 1,  at  Lemgow,  the 
chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Lippe,  in  West- 
phalia, of  which  his  father  was  a  clergyman. 
He  received  a  literary  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  was  sent  to  the  public  school 
or  academy  of  Lunenburg,  at  which  he  spent 
two  years.  An  inclination  of  seeing  various 
places,  which  became  his  ruling  passion,  then 
led  him  to  Lubeck,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  the  academy,  at  that  time  flourishing 
under  professor  Nottelmans.  Thence  he  went 
to  Dantzig,  where  he  gave  the  first  public 
specimen  of  his  acquisitions,  by  holding  a  dis- 
pute "  De  majestatis  divisione."  He  next 
passed  some  ti'rie  at  Thorn,  which,  in  1674,  he 
left  for  the  university  of  Cracow.  There  he 
applied  diligently  for  two  year'?  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  modern  languages;  in 
the  attainment  of  the  last  of  which  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  facility,  which  was  highly 
useful  to  him  in  his  travels.  He  also  fitted  him- 
self for  social  intercourse,  and  was  able,  by  his 
talents  for  conversation,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  such  men  as  prince  Alex.  Lubomirski,  and 
M.von  iioverbeck,  envoy  extraordinary  irom  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Polish  court. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at 
Cracow,  and  then  repaired  to  Konigsberg. 
There  he  abode  four  years,  applying  to  the 
Study  of  natural  history,  and  of  medicine,  which 
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he  pursued  witli  a  profesisional  view.  Still  un- 
satiated  with  knowledge,  he  made  ;i  visit,  in 
1681,  to  the  university  of  L'psal,  whieli  had 
risen  to  reput.itioii  chiofly  by  the  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Olaus  Rudbeck.  In  this  place 
Kaempfer  was  mucli  distinguislied,  and  his 
talents  and  character  acquired  him  the  notice 
of  several  eminent  persons  even  at  Stockholm. 
Several  offers  were  made  to  fix  him  in  that 
country;  but  his  leading  propensity  induced 
him  to  prefer  that  of  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation  to  an  embassy  then  preparing  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  to  those  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
In  March,  168^,  he  set  out  from  Stockholm 
with  the  presents  destined  for  the  sophi  of 
Persia,  and  joined  the  embassador  Fabricius, 
■with  his  suite,  at  Narva.  i'hey  made  their 
entry  at  Moscow  in  July,  and  having  dispatch- 
ed their  affairs  at  that  court,  proceeded  by 
water  to  Astrakan.  J  hey  crossed  the  Caspian 
sea  with  great  danger,  and  arrived  at  Schamaki, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  afforded  many 
curious  observations  to  our  traveller.  The 
embassy  reached  Ispahan  in  the  beginning  of 
1684,  and  employed  nearly  two  years  in  nego- 
tiations, during  which  time  Kaempfer  made 
every  possible  advantage  of  his  situation  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  When  the  embassador 
was  about  to  return,  our  naturalist  declined  ac- 
companying him,  and  engaged  himself  as  chief 
surgeon  to  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  East-India 
company,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  gulph. 
He  left  Ispahan  in  November,  1685,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  Schiras  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pcrsepolis,  arrived  at  Gombron  in  December. 
That  unhealthy  place  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  he  was  detained  a  long  time  by  sick- 
ness. On  his  convalescence  he  spent  a  summer 
in  its  neii-;hbourhood,  employed  in  adding  to 
the  store  of  his  observations.  In  June,  1688, 
he  embarked,  and  after  touching  at  various 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  gulph 
of  Bengal,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  in  September, 
1689.  Being  appointed  physician  to  the  annual 
embassy  sent  by  the  Dutch  company  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  he  sailed  in  May,  1690,  and 
taking  Siam  in  his  vvay,  finished  his  voyage  in 
September.  His  abode  in  Japan  was  of  two 
years'  continuance,  affording  him  time  to  obtain 
as  mucli  insight  in'.o  the  natural  and  political 
state  of  that  remote  country  as  the  singular 
jealousy  of  its  government,  with  respect  to 
strangers,  would  permit.  He  left  it  in  October, 
1692,  and  returning  by  Batavia,  arrived  in 
Europe  in  the  following  year. 
In  April,  1694,  Kaempfer  took  the  degree 


of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and,  by  way  of  inaugural 
dissertation,  published  a  "  Decade  of  miscel- 
laneous Observations"  relating  to  medicine  and 
natural  history,  all  of  which  were  republished 
in  his  "  Amaenitates."  He  than  settled  in  his 
native  country,  where  the  count  of  Lippe  nomi- 
nated him  his  bodjt  physician;  which  post,  to- 
gether with  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired, 
procured  him  very  extensive  practice.  He 
complains,  indeed,  that  his  occupations  were 
■  too  numerous  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  time 
he  \Vould  have  desired,  in  putting  in  order  the 
materials  he  had  collected  in  the  long  course  of 
his  travels.  For  the  purpose  of  managing  his 
concerns,  and  clearing  his  paternal  estate  of 
Steinhoff,  near  Lcmgo,  he  married  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  the  daughter  of  an  agent  to  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg.  This 
did  not  prove  a  happy  connection ;  and  his  latter 
years  were  clouded  with  uneasiness.  He  died, 
in  consequence  of  re'peated  attacks  of  the  colic, 
in  November   1 7 16,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Kaempfer,  from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  diligence  of  his  enquiries,  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  by  any  traveller  in  the  number 
and  value  of  the  observations  which  were  the 
fruit  of  his  labours.  Of  these,  however,  a  large 
proportion  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
principal  work  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
his  life-time  is  entitled  "  Amxnitatum  Exoti- 
carum  Politico-Physlco-Medicarum  Fasciculi 
V."  4to.  Lemgov.  17  12.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  curious  matter  relative  to  the  Persian  court 
and  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  and  many 
circumstances  appertaining  to  the  medicine, 
the  economy,  and  the  natural  history,  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia.  One  of  the  fasciculi  is  entirely 
employed  in  the  history  of  the  date-palm,  and  is 
a  model  of  perfect  description  in  its  kind.  The 
fifth  gives  a  specimen  of  a  Flora  Japonica,  which 
made  a  rich  addition  to  the  botany  of  that 
period.  Many  medical  facts  of  importance  are 
detailed  in  this  work,  and  accurate  accounts  of 
several  articles  of  materia  medica  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  European  reader. 
Of  his  posthumous  "  History  of  Japan"  a  copy 
came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
which  was  translated  from  the  original  German 
into  English  by  J.  Casp.  Scheuchzer,  and 
published  at  London  in  1727,  folio;  from  it  a 
French  translation  was  made.  Two  MS.  of 
of  the  same  work  were  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  his  niece,  by  prof.  Dohm  of  Capel, 
from  which  a  German  edition  was  made  by 
him,  and  published  at  Lemgow  in  two  vols.  410. 
1777,  1779.  This  is  the  most  complete,  and 
contains  matter  not  to  be  met  with  in  Scheu- 
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chzcr's  versioii.  The  style  of  Kaempfer  is 
prolix,  and  without  elegance;  but  his  informa- 
tion is  correct  and  original.  Lift;  of  Kaempfer, 
prefixed  to  Dchtni  edit.  Halleri  Btbl.  Botan. 
i3i  Med.—K. 

KAHLER,  John,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  and  professor,- was  born  at  Wol- 
mar,  a  village  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse— 
Cassel,  in  the  year  1649.  ^^  studied  suc- 
cessively at  Marpurg  and  at  Giessen,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  latter 
university.  He  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  introducing  the  Cartesian  philosophy  into 
the  schools  ,at  Giessen,  and  teaching  it  there 
for  some  years.  In  1677,  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  metaphysics  at 
Rinteln,  where  he  afterwards  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair;  to  which,  in  1683,  was  joined 
that  of  theology.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  last  mentioned,  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  after  having  been  six 
times  honoured  by  the  office  oi  rector  mag/iifeus 
of  the  university,  died  in  1729.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  numerous  dissertations  on  philoso- 
phical, mathematical,  and  theolagical  subjects, 
which  are  enumerated  by  our  autliority,  and 
were  published  in  a  collective  form  -.it  Rinteln, 
in  1 7 10  and  17  11,  in  two  vols.     Moreri, — M. 

KALDI,  GeorGe,  a  Jesuit,  whose  learning 
and  merits  are  highly  spoken  of  by  hisbiographers, 
was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  born  in  Tirnaw, 
about  the  year  1572.  He  refused  considerable 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  preferred  to  them  a 
studious  life  among  the  followers  of  Loyola. 
Having  been  received  into  the  order  at  Rome, 
and  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  was 
banished  into  Transylvania,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  his  society,  during  tlie 
civil  commotions  which  at  that  time  agitated - 
the  kingdom.  Afterwards  we  learn  that  he 
discharged  the  duty  of  theological  professor  in 
tlie  university  of  Olmutz;  was  successively 
master  of  the  Novices  in  different  places;  and 
-filled  the  posts  of  superior  and  rector  at  Tirnaw. 
His  Jast  retreat  was  to  a  college  which  he  built 
at  Presburg,  where  he  died  in  1634,  when  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  During  several  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  preacher,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  Hungarians  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  whom  their  country 
can  boast.  A  volume  of  his  "  Sermons"  was 
published  at  Presburg,  in  163 1,  folio.  But 
what  chiefly  entitles  him  to  notice  in  our 
pages,  is  his  having  undertaken  and  completed 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into 
the  Hungarian  tongue.  This  work  was  printed 
at  Vienna,  in  1 62(5.     A4oreri. — M. 


KALM,  Peter,  a  traveller  and  naturalist, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The  lectures  of 
Liniixus  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  however, 
gave  him  an  attachment  to  natural  history;  and 
in  travels  throughdifferent  provinces  of  Sweden, 
from  1740  to  1745,  he  had  discovered  several 
new  species  of  plants,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  minute  and  accurate  observer.  When  a 
propocal  was  made  by  Linnaeus,  in  1745,  to 
send  a  person  on  a  naturalist's  tour  to  North 
America,  Kalm,  then  professor  of  economy 
in  the  university  of  Abq,  was  fixed  upon ;  and 
after  a  fund  had  been  raised,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  various  public  bodies,  for  defraying  his 
expences,  he  embarked  at  Gothenburg  in  the 
close  of  1747.  He  landed  first  in  England, 
where  he  remained  till  August,  1748,  making 
observations  in  agriculture  and  natural  history. 
He  sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  that  month,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the 
years  1749  and  1750,  in  travels  through  the 
proviiices  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  with  the  districts  inhabited 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  He 
left  America  in  the  beginning  of  175 1,  and 
reached  his  native  country  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  result  of  these  travels  was  given  to 
the  public  in  the  Swedish  language, in  three  vols. 
8vo.  1753 — 61,  which  were  translated  first  into 
German,  and  then  into  English,  by  J.  Reinhold 
Forster,  in  1770.  Like  most  of  his  travelling 
countrymen,  Kalm  is  a  dry  and  accurate  describer 
of  every  thing  new  to  him,  whether  important 
or  trifling,  with  equal  minuteness.  Utility, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  his  leading  object, 
and  he  brought  back  some  valuable  information 
to  his  countrymen,  and  was  the  introducer  of 
some  new  subjects  of  culture  adapted  to  north- 
ern climates. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Abo,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  history,  and 
published  a  great  many  detached  dissertations 
in  the  Swedish  and  Latin  languages,  on  econo- 
mical and  botanical  topics.  He  made,  at  his 
own  expence,  an  extensive  tour  into  Russia, 
which  has  not  been  published,  though  a  Swedish 
writer  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  much 
from  the  manuscript.  He  died  at  Abo,  in  1 790. 
Si'oevers  Lfe  cf  Liniiiziis.  Halleri  Bibl.  Botan. 
—A. 

KAN1\  Immanuel,  a  celebrated  German 
professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  founder  of  a  new  philosophical 
sect,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in 
the  year  1724.  His  parents  being  in  liumble 
circumstances,   lie  was  instructed  in  reiding^ 
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tnd  writing  at  the  charity  school  in  his  parish  ; 
whence  he  was  sent,  at  -the  expence  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  a  wealthy  shoemaker,  to  the  col- 
lege Fredericianum.  In  the  year  1740,  lie  was 
removed  to  the  university,  where  he  pursued 
Ills  studies  with  great  zeal  atid  diligence,  and 
attended  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  mathema- 
tics, and  theology.  It  was  his  object  to  acquire 
universal  information  ;  but  if  he  had  any  fa- 
vourite study  at  the  university,  it  was  that  of 
the  mathematics,  and  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  immediately  connected  with  them. 
When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  clergy- 
man's family  at  some  distance  from  Konigs- 
berg;  and  afterw.irds  a  similar  one  at  Arms- 
dorr,  which  he  in  a  short  time  ejiclianged  for 
the  same  employment  in  the  family  of  count 
Kaiserlingk.  He  discharged  his  duty  as  a  tutor, 
according  to  his  own  confession  since,  by  no 
means  to  his  satisfaction;  being  too  much  occu- 
pied with  acquiring  and  digesting  knowledge  in 
his  own  mind,  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  ru- 
diments of  it  to  others.  After  spending  nine 
years  in  these  situations,  he  returned  to  Ko- 
r.igsberg,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  pri- 
vate instruction  •,  and  though  his  emoluments 
were  but  inconsiderable,  yet  his  frugality,  which 
nearly  bordered  on  parsimony,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  his  native  college  with  credit  and  respect, 
without  any  public  salary  or  appointment.  In 
the  year  1746,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  had  begun  his  literary  career,  by  pub- 
lishing "  Thoughts  on  the  Estimation  of  the 
Animal  Powers,  with  Strictures  on  the  Proofs 
advanced  by  Leibnitz  and  other  Mathemati- 
cians on  this  Point,  &c."  8vo.  ;  and  in  1754, 
he  published,  "  An  Examination  of  the  Prize 
Question  of  the  Berlin  Society — whether  the 
Earth  in  turning  round  its  Axis,  by  which  the 
Succession  of  Day  and  Night  was  produced, 
had  undergone  any  Change  since  its  Origin  ? 
What  could  be  the  Causes ;  and  how  we  could 
be  assured  of  it  ?"  The  judicious  manner  in 
which  he  treated  these  subjects,  acquired  him 
the  reputation  of  a  promising  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  and  paved  the  way  to 
his  long  desired  promotion  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1755. 
While  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  employment 
of  private  tuition,  besides  his  favourite  pursuits 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  he  oc- 
crisionally  indulged  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tions;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  especially 
the  French  and  English,  which  latter  he  learned 
\fi"ithout  a  teacher,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ex- 


amine the  metits  of  Locke,  Berkley,  Reid, 
Hume,  and  Bcattle.  After  investigating  tlie 
principles  of  these  writers,  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  researches  after  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  consistent  analysis  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  or,  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  system  of  metaphysics,  and  suspended 
his  enquiries  on  this  subject  for  some  years. 
Having  now  become  a  graduate  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  entered  upon  the  task  of  delivering 
half-yearly  courses  of  lectures  on  pure  and 
practical  m.athematics  ;  which  he  discharged  to 
his  own  infinite  delight,  and  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  of  crowded  audiences,  for  fifteen 
years,  annually  publishing  something  on  the 
abstruse  sciences,  which  served  to  establish  the 
fame  that  he  had  already  acquired. 

In  the  year  17551  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  into  the  world  his  "  Universal  Natural 
History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  or,  an 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  whole  Globe,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  System,"  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  failing  of  the  publisher,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  all  the  M.S.S.  in  his  hands,  as  well 
as  his  effects,  being  put  under  seal.  Owing  to 
this  event,  six  years  afterwards,  the  famous 
Lambert  unintentionally  plucked  the  laurels  of 
invention  from  the  brow  of  our  philosopher, 
by  advancing  the  very  same  principles,  and 
having  the  credit  of  originality.  The  justness 
of  Kant's  Theory,  was,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
evinced  by  the  practical  investigations  of  tlers- 
chel.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  public, 
"  An  Examination  of  the  Question,  whether 
the  Earth  decayed?"  In  1756,  he  furnished 
the  first  specimen  of  his  metaphysical  talents, 
in  "  Principiorum  primorum  Cognitionis  me- 
taphysicse  nova  Dilucidatio,"  and  "  Dissertatio 
de  Principiis  primis  Cognitionis  humanx,"  both 
in  4to. ;  which  were  succeeded  by  his  "  Mono- 
dologia  Physica,"  4to.  ;  "  A  History  and  Phi- 
losophical Description  of  the  Earthquake  in 
1 755,"  4to. ;  and  in  another  work,  further  con- 
siderations on  this  subject ;  and  "  Remarks 
for  the  Elucidation  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Winds."  In  1757,  he  published  "  A  Sketch 
and  Annunciation  of  Lectures  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ;"  and  in  the  following  year,  "New 
Principles  of  Motion  and  Rest,  and  the  Re- 
sults connected  with  them  in  the  Fundamentals 
of  Natural  Philosophy,"  8vo. :  a  small  work, 
which,  at  the  time,  excited  much  notice,  and 
was  afterwards  inserted  more  at  large  in  his 
later  writings.  In  1759,  he  published,  "  Re- 
flections upon  Opticism,"  4to.  with  which, 
likewise,  lectures  were  announced  ;  in  176.2^ 
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"  A  Demonstration  of  the  sophistical  Subtlety 
contained  in  the  four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  8vo. ; 
and  in  1763,  "  An  Attempt  towards  intro- 
ducing the  Proposition  of  negative  Magnitudes 
into  Philosophy,"  8vo.;  and  "  On  the  only 
possible  Method  of  proving  the  Existence  of 
thi  Deity,"  8vo.  In  1764,  he  gave  to  the 
world  "  Reflections  on  an  Adventurer,  Sec." 
a  fanatic,  who  was  then  deluding  the  country 
people  by  false  pretences  to  a  prophetic  spirit, 
8vo. ;  which  was  followed  by  "  An  Essay  on 
Disorders  of  the  Head,"  8vo.  containing  a 
philosophical  examination  of  tie  subject;  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  8vo. ; 
and  "  An  Essay  on  Evidence  in  ftlstaphysical 
Sciences,"  which  obtained  the  access'it  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  In  1765, 
he  published,  under  the  simple  title  of  "  In- 
telligence respecting  the  Arrangement  of  Lec- 
tures for  the  Winter  half  Year,"  a  beautiful 
system  of  lecturing  on  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
ethics  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  attacked 
Swcdcnborg,  who  pretended  to  a  converse  with 
spirits,  in  his  "  Dreams  of  a  Ghost-seer,  il- 
lustrated by  Dreams  in  Metaphysics,"  8vo. 
About  this  time  he  obtained  the  place  of  sub- 
inspector  of  the  royal  library  at  the  palace  ; 
and  he  also  undertook  the  management  of  the 
beautiful  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
cabinet  of  arts,  belonging  to  INI.  Snturgus,  mi- 
nister of  the  commercial  department,  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  mi- 
neralogy. Some  years  afterwards,  however,  he 
resigned  both  these  appointments. 

During  the  period  of  Kant's  life  which  had 
now  elapsed,  his  reputation  and  literary  pro- 
ductions had  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  made  him  re- 
peated offers  of  a  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Jena,  Erlangen,  Mittau,  and  Halle, 
with  the  rank  of  privy- counsellor  ;  but  his  at- 
tachment to  his  native  place,  and  his  desire  to 
labour  and  be  useful  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
received  his  physical  and  mental  existence,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  those  proffered  honours. 
He  might  also  liave  obtained  the  professorship 
of  poetry  in  his  own  university  ;  but,  consi- 
dering himself  to  be  inadequate  to  the  situa- 
tion, he  would  not  accept  of  it.  At  length, 
in  1770,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
post  of  professor  in  the  metaphysical  depart- 
ment, it  was  immediately  bestowed  on  our 
philosopher,  who,  in  the  montli  of  March,  en- 
tered upon  his  long-wished-for  office.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Konigsberg,  every  new  professor,  when  raised 
to  the  academical  chair,  is  obliged  to  publish 


and  defend  an  inaugural  dissertation,  before  he 
is  permitted  to  exercise  his  public  functions, 
or  to  become  a  member  of  ths  senate.  On 
this  occasion,  Kant  chose  for  his  subject,  "  De 
Mundi  sensilsilis  atquc  intelligibilis  Forma  et 
Principiis,"  and  afterwards  published  his  Dis- 
sertation in  4to.  This  is  a  very  elaborate,  ab- 
struse performance,  and  contains  the  outlines 
of  his  philosophy,  which  has  been  since  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  "  The  Critical  Sy- 
stem." It  excited  much  attention  in  several  of 
the  German  schools,  and  gained  converts  from 
other  systems  ;  but,  for  some  time,  cliicfly  in 
the  university  of  Konigsberg.  Kant's  new  si- 
tuation retjuiied,  that  he  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  in  metaphysical  studies ;  and 
he  pursued  them  with  the  most  unremitting 
ardour.  At  this  time  he  maintained  a  philo- 
sophical correspondence  with  several  of  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  age,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  celebrated  Lambert,  then  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  who,  in  his  "  Cosmological  Letters," 
had  proposed  theories  coinciding  with  those  of 
Kant,  and  had  pursued  nearly  the  same  path 
of  philosophizing.  From  this  time,  also,  Kant's 
publications  were  almost  exclusively  of  a  me- 
taphysical nature.  In  1 775,  appeared  his  short 
"  Essay  on  the  different  Races  of  human 
Beings,"  by  way  of  announcing  his  lectures  on 
the  subject.  In  1781,  besides  his  "  Corre- 
spondence with  Lambert,"  he  published  his 
"  Critique  of  pure  Reason,"  8vo.  which  is  the 
most  important  of  his  metaphysical  productions, 
and  intended  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
new  philosophy.  Soon  after  its  appearance, 
it  v/as  attacked  by  different  German  writers, 
who  entertained  different  judgments  of  its  me- 
rits -,  and  indeed  of  its  meaning,  owing  to  the- 
frequent  obscurity  of  the  author's  style,  and' 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  his  pe- 
riods, which  are,  in  many  places,  ungraceful, 
heavy,  and  overloaded.  His  doctrine,  how- 
ever, met  with  numerous  admirers  and  ad- 
herents in  the  German  universities,  and  soon- 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  philosophy  "f  that 
country.  With  the  design  of  obviating  mis- 
conceptions, and  of  facilitating  an  acquaint.mce 
with  his  sytcm,  in  1783,  Kant  published' 
"  Prolegomena,  or  introductory  Observations- 
applicable  to  every  future  System  of  fcletaphy- 
sics,  that  may  deserve  the  Name  of  a  Science," 
8vo.  ;  which  contains  an  abstract  of  his  "  Cri- 
tique," in  an  analytical  method,  which  the- 
author  has  here  adopted,  in  order  to  return  by 
the  same  path  on  which  he  had  before  advanccdi 
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synthetically.  In  1784,  besides  some  smaller 
pieces,  printed  eitlier  separately,  or  in  diiTerent 
periodical  works,  he  published,  "  Reflections 
upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Powers  and  Me-- 
thods  which  Reason  is  entitled  to  employ  in 
judging  of  its  Stability  ;"  and  "  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,"  Svo. 
In  1786,  he  published,  "  Metaphysical  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,"  Svo.  ;  in  which 
he  entered  at  large  into  the  exercise  of  reason- 
ing powers  with  regard  to  material  objects  : 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  university.  Not  long  after  this,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  he  received  a 
consider.ible  addition  to  his  salary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  upper  college. 

In  1787,  our  philosopher  published  "Funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  Critique  of  Taste," 
5vo. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  roused  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  by  his  "  Critique  on  practical 
Reason,"  Svo.  f  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the 
moral,  as  he  had  before  on  the  metaphysical, 
principles  of  reason.  In  the  summer  of  1788, 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university  a  second 
time ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  senior  of  the 
philosophical  faculty.  Though  Kant  was  now 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  continued  his  literary 
industry,  and  presented  to  the  public,  "  Reli- 
<;ion  considered  within  the  Limits  of  plain 
i^eason,"  1793,  Svo.  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  shew  the  agreement  between  reason  and  re- 
velation ;  "  On  the  End,  or  Termination  of  all 
Things,"  1795,  8vo. ;  "  Project  for  a  perpe- 
tual Peace,  a  philosophical  Attempt,"  1795, 
Svo.  ;  an  epistle  "  to  Sbmmering,  on  the  Or- 
gan of  the  Soul,"  1796,  Svo.  ;  "  On  the  new- 
fangled haughty  Tone  in  philosophical  Discus- 
sions," 1796,  Svo.;  '-Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Jurisprudence,"  179",  Svo.;  "Metaphysi- 
cal Elements  of  Ethics,  or.  Doctrinal  Virtue," 

1797,  Svo. ;  "  On  the  Art  of  Book-making, 
in  two  Letters  to  M-  Frederic  Nicholai,"  1797, 
Svo. ;  "  On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  over- 
come morbid  Sensations  by  mere  Resolution," 
171^7,  Svo. ;  "  Answer  to  the  reiterated  Qjjes- 
tion,  whether  the  human  Race  is  in  a  progres- 
sive State  of  Improvement?"  1798,  Svo. ; 
•'  Contest  between  the  Faculties,"  1798,  Svo. ; 
and,  "  A  Pragmatical  View  of  Anthropology," 

1 798,  8vo.  in  the  last  mentioned  work,  he 
takes  almost  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  as  an 
raithor,  consigning  his  papers  over  to  the  re- 
vision of  others.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up 
all  his  oiEcial  situations,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  infirmities,  retired  into  solitude.  From 
iiis  papers  his  friends  published,  "  Logic,  or,  a 
tGuide  to  Lecturing,"  1801,  Svo. ;"  Physical 


Geography,"  180J,  Svo. ;  "  On  giving  Instruc- 
tion," 1803,  Svo. ;  and  "  Upon  the  Prize 
Question  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin — 
What  is  the  actual  Progress  nradc  in  Mera- 
physical  Science,  since  Leibnitz  and  Wolf?" 
Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  he 
was  the  author  of  numerous  philosophical  and 
ethical  papers,  inserted  in  the  Berlin  "  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  in  the  "  German  Mercury." 
For  seventy  years,  Kant  had  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  ;  but  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  corporeal  and 
mental  decay  was  painfully  visible  to  his  friends. 
Loss  of  appetite,  of  sight,  of  voice,  of  teeth, 
of  strength,  and  memory,  proclaimed  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  ;  and  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
gave  him  the  finishing  stroke,  on  the  12th  of 
February  i  S04,  when  he  Ii.ad  nearly  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Inimanuel  Kant  was  in  person  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  of  a  remarkably  slender  and  deli- 
cate make.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an 
air  of  dignity  mingled  with  complacency,  and 
his  fine  large  blue  eyes  were  expressive  both  of 
genius  and  benevolence.  His  intellectual  qua- 
lifications were  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  He  had 
an  astonishing  faculty  of  unfolding  the  most 
abstruse  principles,  and  such  a  facility  in  de- 
ducing every  thing  from  his  own  reflections, 
as  gave  him  at  length  such  an  habitual  fami- 
liarity with  himself,  that  he  could  not  properly 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  also 
possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  retaining 
words,  and  representing  absent  things  to  him- 
self. He  could  describe  objects,  an  account  of 
which  he  had  met  with  in  books,  even  better 
than  many  who  had  seen  them.  Thus,  forex- 
ample,  he  once  gave  a  description,  in  the  pre- 
seiice  of  a  Londoner,  of  Westminster  bridge, 
according  to  its  form  and  structure,  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  dimensions  of  all  its  parts, 
which  led  the  Englishman  to  enquire  how  long 
he  had  been  in  London,  and  whether  he  liad 
dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  architecture  ; 
whei".,  to  his  surprize,  he  was  assured  that 
Kant  had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  Pr«6- 
sia,  and  v/as  no  architect.  A  similar  question 
was  put  to  him  by  Brydone,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  coni'ersation  the  relative  situations 
of  the  principal  places  and  scenes  in  Italy. 
By  the  aid  of  his  quick  observation  and  clear 
conception,  he  was  enabled  to  converse  with 
admirable  accuracy  on  chemical  experiments, 
although  he  had  never  witnessed  any  process 
in  chemistry,  and  did  not  begin  the  theoretical 
study  of  it,  till  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.    Dr.  Hagen,  the  great  chemist,  could  not 
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forbear  expressing  liis  perfect  astonishment, 
while  conversing  with  Kunt  at  dinner  on  the 
subj'ct,  to  find  any  one  able,  by  simple  read- 
ing, to  make  liimsulf  such  a  perfect  nvastcr  of 
a  science  so  difficult.  This  happy  talent,  com- 
bined with  general  reading,  rendered  him  an 
universal  scholar,  so  that  at  length,  there  was 
no  science  in  which  he  was  not  a  proficient. 
The  consequence  of  having  such  a  happy* me- 
mory was,  that  he  set  no  value  on  an  extensive 
library.  As  ho  could  acquire  the 'contents  of 
book?;  by  reading  them  once  or  twice,  the 
books  themselves  were  rather  burtliensome  to 
him  than  otherwise.  lie  accordingly  made  a 
contract  with  a  bookseller,  to  serid  to  him  all 
new  books  in  sheets,  which  he  read  thi^ough  in 
that  form,  and  generally  returned  afterwards. 
To  the  love  of  truth  he  was  ardently  devoted  ; 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  was  the  result.  He 
wished  to  establish  all  human  knowledge  on 
the  firm  basis  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  re- 
jected all  principles  as  visionary,  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  fundamental  explication.  He 
conceived,  however,  of  religii:  n  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  our  souls,  which  panted  after  some 
higher  object  than  this  transitory  existence  :  it 
demanded  no  proof  from  without,  it  flowed  of 
itself  from  within  ourselves.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
mysticism,  while  others  thought  that  they  saw 
in  his  doctrine  what  was  inimical  to  divine 
truth.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  works,  that  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Deity,  a  future  state,  and  Christianity. 
If  he  did  not  attend  to  the  practical  part  of 
religion,  this  originated  in  his  own  private 
views  of  those  matters,  rather  than  in  any  dis- 
regard of  sasred  ordinances.  He  thought,  by 
a  life  of  good  deeds,  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
Almighty  than  by  the  simple  compliance  with 
human  institutions.  His  political  creed  sub- 
jected him  to  still  more  censure  than  his  me- 
taphysical sentiments;  although,  perhaps,  with 
as  little  justice.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  v.  orld ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend  to  peace  and' 
good  order.  He  acknowledged  the  equal  rights 
of  all  men  as  originally  born  free  •,  but  he  de- 
precated every  violent  effort  which  was  made 
to  acquire  that  freedom  ;  and  in  his  own  con- 
duct always  testified  due  respect  and  submission 
to  established  authorities.  Both  by  his  precepts 
and  example,  he  inculcated  the  strictest  and 
purest  integrity  and  morality.  In  private  life, 
he  was  aflable,  courteous,  friendly,  and  bene- 
volent to  enthusiasm.  Every  reader  of  his 
writings,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  him, 


would  have  been  agreeably  surprized  in  finding 
the  contrast  between  the  abstruse  and  deep 
tliinkcr,  and  the  sociable  and  lively  companion. 
He  was  the  life  of  every  cornpany  in  which  he 
mixed  ;  and  mirth,  discourse,  and  wit,  never 
flagged  when  he  was  present.  Much  as  he 
liked  to  converse  on  matters  of  pliilosopby,  he 
carefully  avoided  these  topics  in  mixed  com- 
panies. Here  he  lost  the  philosopher  in  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  spoke  with  freedom  on  « 
dress,  politics,  public  occurrences,  or  house- 
keeping, as  the  males  or  females  of  the  society 
turned  the  discourse.  It  was  his  custom  to 
retire  to  rest  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  summer  ;  rising  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  former,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  latter 
season.  By  this  commendable  and  healthy 
practice,  daily  exercise  on  foot,  serenity  of 
mind,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  con- 
stant employment,  and  cheerful  company,  he 
protracted  his  life  to  the  advanced  period  which 
vvc  have  already  mentioned. 

Since  the  Kantian,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
critical  philosophy  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired in  Germany,  and,  for  a  time,  banislied 
almost  every  other  system  from  the  Protestant 
universities,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  it,  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  author's  phraseology,  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  reasonings  ;  it  will  be  expected  that  we 
should  present  our  readers  with  a  synopsis  of 
its  fundamental  principles.  This  we  shall  do 
from  the  able  and  impartial  view  of  tliem 
given  in  the  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclop?edia 
Britannica  ;"  leaving  the  abstract,  without  any 
comment,  to  the  judgment  of  our  philosophical 
readers.  "  Kant  divides  all  our  knowledge 
into  that  •which  is  a  priori,  and  that  which  is 
a  posteritri.  Knowledge  a  priori  is  conferred 
upon  us  by  our  nature.  Knowledge  a  posteriori 
is  derived  from  our  sensations,  or  from  expe-  . 
rience ;  and  is  by  our  author  denominated 
empyric.  One  would  at  first  be  induced,  by 
this  account  of  human  knowledge,  to  believe 
that  Kant  intended  to  revive  the  system  of  in- 
nate ideas  ;  but  we  very  quickly  discover  that 
such  is  not  his  system.  He  considers  all  our 
knowledge  as  acquired.  He  maintains,  that 
experience  is  the  occasional  cause  or  productrice 
of  all  our  knowledge  ;  and  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  a  single  idea.  Our  ideas  a  pri- 
ori, he  says,  are  produced  tuith  experience,  and 
could  not  be  produced  luithout  it  ;  but  they  are 
not  produced  hy  it,  or  do  not  proceed yiw;;  it. 
They  exist  in  the  mind  ;  they  are  xhe  forms  of 
tlie  mind.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
ideas  by  tv/o  marks,  which  are  easily  discerned  ;. 
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I.e.  they  appear  universal  an  3  necessary ;  or, 
in'  other  words,  they  admit  of  no  exception, 
and  their  converse  is  impossible.  Ideas  which 
we  derive  from  i.-xperience  have  no  such  cha- 
racters. We  can'  suppose,  that  what  we  liave 
seen,  or  felt,  v:  heard  once,  we  may  see,  feel, 
or  hear  again  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  im- 
possibility in  its  being  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance ;  a  house  is  on  fire  in  my  view  :  I  am 
certain  of  this  fact ;  but  it  aflbrds  me  no  ge- 
neral  or  /uresscny  knowledge.  It  is  altogether 
a  posteriori ;  the  materials  are  furnished  by  tlie 
individual  imjiression  which  1  have  received  ; 
and  that  impression  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. But  if  I  take  twice  two  balls,  and 
learn  to  call  twice  iwo four,  I  shall  be  imme- 
•diatcly  convinced,  that  any  two  bodies  what- 
ever, when  added  to  any  two  other  bodies, 
iviH  constantly  make  the  sum  of  bodies /««/'. 
Experience  lus  indeed  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  this  knowledge  ;  but  it  has 
not  given  it  to  mc  ;  for  how  could  experience 
prove  to  nie  that  this  truth  will  never  vary  ? 
Experience  must  always  ha  limited ;  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  teach  us  that  which  is  necessary 
and  universal.  It  is  not  experience  which  dis- 
covers to  us,  that  we  shall  have  the  surface  of 
the  whole  pyramid  by  multiplying  its  base  by 
the  third  part  of  its  height  ;  or  that  two  pa- 
rallel lines,  extended  in  infinitum^  shall  never 
meet. 

All  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics  are,  In 
the  language  of  Kant,  a  priori.  Thus,  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  of  all  possible  lines 
between  two  fixed  points;  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  always  equal  to  t«-o  right 
angles ;  that  we  have  the  same  sum,  whetiier 
we  add  five  to  seven  or  seven  to  five ;  and  that 
we  have  the  same. remainder  when  we  subtract 
five  from  ten  as  when  we  subtract  ten  frcin 
fifteen — are  so  many  propositions,  whicli  are 
true  a  priori.  Pure  knowledge  a  priori,  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  without  any  mixture  of 
experience.  Tivo  and  two  n:en  n-\7ike.fcm-  men, 
is  a  truth,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  a  priori  ,■ 
but  it  is  not  puee  knowledge,  because  the 
truth  is  ^ — -cular.  The  ideas  of  sidistance,  and 
oi  cause  and  efect,  are  a  priori;  and  vi'hen  they 
are  separated  from  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer  (we  suppose  from  this  or  that  particular 
object),  they  form,  in  the  language  of  Kant, 
vsid  ideas  (or,  in  the  language  of  Locke,  ab- 
stract ideas).  It  is  our  knowledge  a  priori, 
i.  e.  that  knowledge  which  precedes  experience 
as  to  its  origin,  which  remiers  experience  pos- 
sible. Our  faculty  of  knowledge  has  an  ef- 
fect on  our  idejs  of  sensation  analogous  to  that 


of  a  vessel,  which  gives  its  own  form  to  the 
liquor  with  which  it  is  filled.  Thus,  in  all 
our  knowledge  a  posteriori,  there  is  something 
a  priori  derived  from  our  facuky  of  knowledge. 
All  the  operations  of  our  minds ;  all  the  im- 
pressions which  our  external  and  interna!  senses 
receive  and  retain,  are  brought  into  effect  by 
•  the  conditions,  l\\e  firms,  which  exist  in  us  by 
the  pure  ideas  a  priori,  which  alone  render  all 
our  other  knowledge  certain. 

Time  and  space  are  the  two  essential  forms 
of  the  mind  :  the  former  for  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  internal  sense  ;  the  second  for 
those  received  by  our  external  senses.  Time 
is  necessary  in  all  the  immediate  perhaps  intu- 
itive) perceptions  of  objects  ;  and  space  in  all 
f.v/c';7/(!/ perceptions.  Extension  is  nothing  real 
but  as  the  form  of  our  sensations.  If  exten- 
sion were  known  to  us  only  by  experience,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  sensible  objects  without  space.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  form  space,  that  v/c  are  enabled, 
a  priori,  to  attribute  to  external  objects  impe- 
netrability, divisihility,  mobility,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  form  time  that  we  attribute  to 
any  thing  duration,  succession,  simultaneity,  per- 
manence, &c.  Arithmetic  is  derived  from  the 
form  of  our  internal  sense  ;  and  geometry  from 
that  of  our  external.  Our  understanding  col- 
lects the  ideas  received  by  the  impressions  made 
on  our  organs  of  sense,  confers  on  these  ideas 
unit^  by  a  particularyirci'  a  priori ;  and  thereby 
forms  the  representation  of  each  object.  Thus, 
a  man  is  successively  struck  with  the  impres- 
sion of  all  the  parts  which  form  a  particular 
garden.  His  understanding  unites  these  im- 
pressions, or  the  ideas  resulting  from  them  j 
and  in  the  unity  produced  by  that  unifying  act, 
it  acquires  the  idea  of  the  garden.  If  tlie  ob- 
jects which  produce  the  impressions  afford  also 
the  matter  of  the  ideas,  then  the  ideas  are  em- 
piric ;  but  if  the  objects  only  unfold  the  forms 
of  the  thought,  the  ideas  are  a  priori.  The  act 
of  the  understanding  which  unites  the  percep- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  an  object  into  the 
perception  of  one  whole,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  unites  the  attribute  with  its  subject. 
Judgtnents  are  divided  into  two  species  ;  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic.  An  analytic  judgment  is 
that  in  which  the  attribute  is  the  mere  de- 
vtlopement  of  the  subject,  and  is  found  by  the 
simple  analysis  of  the  perception  :  as,  bodies 
are  extended ;  a  triangle  has  three  sides,  A 
synthetical  judgment  is  that  where  the  attribute 
is  connected  with  the  subject  by  a  cause  (or 
basis)  taken  from  the  faculty  of  knowledge, 
which  renders  this  connection  necessary;  as, 
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M  body  is  heavy  ;  nvood  is  combustible  ;  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
There  are  syntheses  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  ,• 
and  the  former  being  formed  by  experience,  we 
have  the  sure  means  of  avoiding  deception.  It 
is  a  problem,  however,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, to  discover  how  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  are  possible.  How  comes  it,  for  example, 
that  we  can  affirm  tliat  all  the  radii  of  a  circle 
are  equal,  and  that  two  parallel  lines  will  never 
meet .''  It  is  by  studying  theferms  of  our  mind 
-that  we  discover  the  possibility  of  making  these 
affirmations.  In  all  objects  there  are  things 
which  must  necessarily  be  thought  (be  sup- 
plied by  thought)  ;  as,  for  example,  that  there 
is  a  substance,  an  accident,  a  cause,  and  certain 
effects.  The  forms  of  the  understanding  are, 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality.  Quantity, 
Kant  distinguishes  into  general,  particidar,  and 
individual ,-  quality,  into  aff.rmation,  negation, 
infinite ;  relation,  into  categoric,  hypothetic,  and 
disjunctive ;  and  modality,  into  problematic, 
certain,  and  necessary.  He  adds  also  to  these 
properties  of  the  four  principal  forms  of  the 
understanding,  a  table  of  categories,  or  funda- 
mental ideas  a  priori.  Quantity,  gives  unity, 
plurality,  totality.  Qiiality,  gives  reality,  /lega- 
tion, limitation.  Relation,  gives  inherence,  sub- 
stance, cause,  dependence,  community,  reciprocity. 
Modality,  gives  possibility,  impossibility,  existence, 
Clothing,  necessity,  accident.  These  categories 
can  only  be  apphed  to  experience.  When,  in 
the  consideration  of  an  object,  we  abstract  all 
that  regards  sensation,  there  remain  only  the 
pure  ideas  of  the  understanding,  or,  the  cate- 
gories, by  which  a  thing  is  conceived  as  a  thing. 
Pure  reason  is  the  faculty  of  tracing  our  know- 
ledge a  priori,  to  subject  it  to  principles,  to 
trace  it  from  its  necessary  conditions,  till  it  be 
entirely  without  condition,  and  in  complete 
unity.  This  pure  reason  has  certain  funda- 
mental rules,  after  which  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  our  ideas  is  taken  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  in  themselves  :  an  illusion 
which  we  cannot  avoid,  even  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  can  conclude  from  what 
■we  know  to  what  we  do  not  know  ;  and  we 
give  an  objective  reality  to  those  conclusions 
from  an  appearance  which  leads  us  on. 

The  writings  of  Kant  are  multifarious  ;  but 
it  is  in  his  v/ork  entitled  "  The  Critique  of 
pure  Reason,"  that  he  has  chiefly  expounded 
his  system.  This  work  is  a  treatise  on  a  sci- 
ence, of  which  Kant's  scholars  consider  him 
to  be  the  founder,  and  which  has  for  its  objects 
the  natural  forces,  the  limits  of  our  reason,  as 
the  source  of  our  pure  knowledge  a  priori^  the 
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principles  of  all  truth.  Kant  does  not  promise 
to  give  even  an  exposition  of  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  merely  to  examine  their  origin  ; 
not  to  extend  them,  but  to  prevent  the  bad  use 
of  them,  and  to  guard  us  against  error.  He 
denominates  this  science,  transcendental  criti- 
cism ;  because  he  calls  all  knowledge,  of  which 
the  object  is  not  furnished  by  the  senses,  and 
which  concerns  the  kind  and  origin  of  our 
ideas,  transcendental  knoivledge.  The  Criticism 
of  pure  Reason,  which  gives  only  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  maxims  a  priori,  without  ex- 
plaining the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  them, 
can  lead,  says  Kant,  to  a  complete  system  of 
pure  knowledge:  which  ought  to  be  denomin- 
ated transcendental philoiophy,  of  which  the  Cri- 
ticism presents  the  architectonic  plan  ;  i.  e.  the 
plan  regular  and  well  disposed.  The  work  en- 
titled, "  The  Critique  of  pure  Reason,"  is  di- 
vided into  several  parts,  or  sections,  under  the 
titles  of  asfhetic  transcendental ;  transcendental 
logic  :  the  pure  ideas  of  the  understanding ,-  the 
transcendental  judgment ;  the  parclogiim  of  pure 
reason  ,-  the  ideal  transcendental ;  the  criticism  of 
speculative  theologies  ;  the  discipline  of  pure  rea- 
son, &CC.  But  to  proceed  with  our  abstract  of 
the  system.  We  know  objects  only  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  us ;  and  as  the 
impressions  which  they  make  upon  us  are  only 
certain  apparitions  or  phenomena,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  an  object  is  in  itself.  In 
consequence  of  this  assertion,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Kant  was  an  idealist,  like  Berkley 
and  many  others,  who  have  thought  that  sen- 
sations are  only  appearances,  and  that  there  is 
no  truth  but  in  our  reason.  But,  according  to 
him,  our  understanding,  when  it  considers  the 
apparitions  or  phenomena,  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  the  objects  in  themselves,  inas- 
much as  they  serve  for  the  bases  of  those  ap- 
paritions ;  though  we  know  nothing  of  their 
reality,  and  though  we  can-  have  no  certitude 
but  in  experience.  When  we  apply  the  forms 
of  our  understanding,  such  as  unity,  totality^ 
substance,  casuality,  existence,  to  certain  ideas 
which  have  no  object  in  space  and  time,  we 
make  a  fallacious  and  arbitrary  application. 
All  these  forms  can  bear  only  on  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  not  on  tlie  ivorld  of  things  in  itself 
ot  which  we  can  think,  but  which  we  can 
never  know.  Beyond  things  sensible,  we  can 
only  have  opinions,  or  a  belief  of  our  reason. 

'i  he  motives  to  consider  a  proposition  as 
true,  are  either  objective,  i.  e.  taken  from  an 
external  object,  so  that  every  man  shall  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  them  ;  and  then  there 
is  a  truth  evident,  and  susceptible  of  demomtra- 
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tion,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  convinced ; 
or  the  motives  are  subjecth'e,  \.  e,  they  exist 
only  in  the  mind  of  him  wlio  juiiges,  imd  he 
is  persuaded.  Truth,  then,  consists  in  tlie 
agreement  of  our  notions  with  the  obji^cti,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  all  men  are  obliged  to 
form  the  same  judgment.  Belief  consists  in 
holding  a  thing  for  true  in  a  subjective  manner, 
in  consequence  of  a  persuasion  which  is  en- 
tirely personal,  and  has  not  its  basis  in  an 
object  submitted  to  experience.  There  is  a 
beUt'f  of  doctrine,  of  which  Kant  gives,  as  an 
example,  this  assertion :  "  Tliero  are  inhabit- 
ants in  the  planets."  We  must  acknowledge, 
he  adds,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching 
the  existence  of  God  belongs  to  the  belief  of 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  im- 
mortality ef  the  soul.  The  belief  of  doctrine  has 
in  itself  something  staggering ;  but  it  is  not 
the  same  with  moral  belief.  In  moral  belief 
there  is  something  necessary  ;  it  is,  says  Kant. 
that  I  should  obey  the  law  of  morality  in  ail 
its  parts.  The  end  is  strongly  established  ; 
and  I  can  perceive  only  one  condition,  by 
means  of  which  this  end  may  be  in  accord  with 
all  the  other  ends,  i.  e.  that  there  is  a  God.  I 
am  certain  that  no  man  knows  any  other  con- 
dition which  can  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of 
end  under  the  moral  law  ;  which  law  is  a  law 
of  my  reason.  I  will  consequently  believe 
certainly  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  future  Ife; 
because  this  persuasion  renders  immoveable  my 
moral  principles  :  principles  which  I  cannot 
reject  without  rendering  myself  contemptible 
in  my  own  eyes.  I  wish  for  happiness,  but  I 
do  not  v'ish  for  it  wuhout  morality  ;  and  as  it 
depends  on  nature,  I  cannot  wish  it  with  this 
condition,  except  by  believing  that  nature  de- 
pends on  a  Being  who  causes  this  connection 
between  morality  and  happiness.  This  suppo- 
sition is  founded  on  the  luant  (or  necessity)  of 
my  reason,  and  not  on  my  duty.  We  have, 
however,  no  certainty,  says  Kant,  in  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  because  certainty  cannot  exist 
except  it  is  founded  on  an  object  of  experience. 
The  philosopher  acknowledges,  that  pure  reason 
is  too  weak  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Being 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  necessity 
of  believing  in  God  is  therefore  only  subjective, 
although  necessary  and  general  for  all  those 
beings  who  conform  to  their  duty.  This  is  not 
krioivkdge,  but  only  a  belief  of  reason,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  a  knowledge  which  is 
impossible. 

The  proofs  of  natural  theology,  according  to 
otir  philosopher,  taken  from  the  order  and 
b«auty  of  the  universe,  are  proofs  only  in  ai- 


pearanct.  They  resolve  themselves  into  n  bias 
of  our  reason  to  suppose  an  infinite  inttlligence 
as  the  author  of  all  that  is  possible  ;  but  from 
this  bias  it  does  not  follow  that  there  really  is 
such  an  author.  To  say,  that  whatever  exists 
must  have  a  cause,  is  indeed  a  maxim  a  priori ; 
but  it  is  a  maxim  applicable  only  to  experience  ; 
for  one  knows  not  how  to  subject  to  the  laws 
of  our  perceptions  that  which  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  them.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to 
say,  that  whatever  exists  in  experience  must 
have  an  experience  ;  but  the  world,  taken  as 
a  v/hole,  is  without  experience  as  well  as  it's 
cause.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  from  morality,  than  to 
weaken  it  by  such  reasoning.  This  proof  is 
relative.  It  is  impossible  to  knotu  that  God 
exists  ;  but  we  can  compreliend  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  act  morally  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  (although  incomprehensible)  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  :  an  existence  which  prac- 
tical REASON  forces  THF.ORETrCAL  REASON 
to  adopt.  'I "his  proof  not  only  persuades,  but 
even  acts  on  the  conviction,  in  proportion  as 
the  motives  of  our  actions  are  conformable  to 
the  law  of  morality.  Religion  ouglit  to  he  the 
means  of  virtue,  and  not  its  object.  Man  has 
not  in  himself  the  idea  of  religion,  as  he  has 
that  of  virtue.  The  latter  has  its  principle  in 
the  mind  ;  it  exists  in  itself,  and  not  as  the 
means  of  happiness  ;  and  it  may  be  taught 
without  the  idea  of  a  God,  for  the  pure  law 
of  morality  is  a  priori.  He  who  does  good  by 
inclination,  does  not  act  morally.  The  con- 
verse of  the  principle  of  morality  is  to  make 
personal  happiness  the  basis  of  the  will.  There 
are  compassionate  minds  which  feel  an  internal 
pleasure  in  communicating  joy  around  them, 
and  who  thus  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  others  ; 
but  their  actions,  however  just,  however  good, 
have  no  moral  merit,  and  may  be  compared  to 
other  inclinations ;  to  that  of  honour,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  while  it  meets  with  that  which 
is  just  and  useful,  is  worthy  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement, but  not  of  any  high  degree  of 
esteem.  According  to  Kant,  we  ought  not 
even  to  do  good,  either  for  the  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  doing  it,  or  in  order  to  be  happy, 
or  to  render  others  happy  ;  for  any  one  of  these 
additions  (perhaps  motives)  would  be  empyrtc, 
and  injure  the  purity  of  our  morals.  We 
ought  to  act  after  the  maxims  derived  a  priori 
from  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  which  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  necessity,  and  are  in- 
dependent of  all  experience  -,  after  the  maxims 
which,  it  is  to  be  wished,  could  be  erected 
into  GENERAL  LAWS  fot  all  beings  endowed 
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with  reason."  For  further  information  relative 
to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  English  reader 
rnay  consult  F.  A.  Nitsch's  "  General  and  in- 
troductory View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles 
concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  tlie  Deity, 
&c. ;"  and  Dr.  Willich's  "  Elements  of  the 
critical  Philosophy,  containing  a  concise  Ac- 
count of  its  Origin  and  Tendency,  a  View  of 
•all  the  Works  published  by  its  Founder,  fee." 
Monthk  Magaz.  May  1 805.  English  Enc^rl, 
EnrycL  Britan. — M. 

KARNKOWSKI,  Stanislaus,  (Lat.  Carn- 
coviusj,  a  Polish  writer   and   statesman,   was 
born  in  1525.     He  became  bishop  of  Uladis- 
law  about  1563;  and  upon  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in   1572,  he 
promoted  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and, 
on  his  reception,  made  an  eloquent  harangue 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  states.     After  the  ab- 
dication of  this  prince,  Karnkowski  noininated 
Anne,  the  sister  of  the  late  Siglsmond,  queen 
of  Poland,  and  crowned  her  husband,  Stephen 
Battori,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  primate  to  per- 
form this  oflice.     For  his  reward  he  was  made 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  and  in 
158 1    he  succeeded   to    that  see    and   to  the 
primacy.     On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he 
sat  as  president  of  the  directory   during  the 
interregnum,  and  opposed  the  election,  made 
by  a  party,  of  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigis- 
mond  III.  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  kingdom.    The  primate,  in  1590, 
joined  a  party  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
great-chancellor,  Zamolsky,  and  convoked  an 
extraordinary  assembly  at  Klow,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cancel  the  ordonances  of  the 
last  general  diet.     This  step  rendered  him  un- 
popular, and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  chancellor.     He  died  in   1603, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Jesuit's  college  at  Kalish,  which  he  had 
founded.     He  established  seminaries  for  edu- 
cation both  at  Uladislaw   and    Gnesna,   and 
occupied  himself  with  success  in  the  reform 
of  his  clergy.     The  works  of  this  prelate  are 
"  Historia  Interregni  Polonici,"  being  a  rela- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  inter: egnum  succeeding 
the   abdication    of    Henry   of    Valois:    "  De 
Jure  Provlnciarum,    Terrarum,    Clvitatumque 
Prussise:"  "  Epistolse  lllustrium  Virorum  Libr, 
III.;"  this  collection  of  letters  is  very  rare,  and 
is  said  to  contain  many  important  particulars 
relative  to  the  history  of  Poland,  from  1564  to 
1577.     Moreri. — A. 

KAROLI,  Jasper,    a  Hungarian  Calvinist 
divine,  who  flourished  within  the  liist  twenty 


years  of  the  sixteenth  century.     We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  other  particulars  relative  to  his 
life,  than  that  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
philologist,  and  much  admired  as  a  preacher. 
By  the  Protestants  in  Hungary  his  memory  ii 
revered,  on  account  of  his  having  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  their  na- 
tive language.     This  performance  is  warmly 
commended  in  some  poems  by  GeorgeThurius, 
inserted  in  John  Philip  Pareus's  Df/icide  Poet- 
arum  Htingaroruvi;  and,  if  we  may  conclude 
from  its  reception  by  the  pubHc,  without  any 
exaggeration.     It  was  published  at  Hanover  in 
1608,  in  4to. ;  and  during    the  same  year   at 
Frankfort,  in   8vo.,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Albert   Molnar.     This   improved  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Oppenhelm  in  1612,  in  8vo.;  and 
has  since  that  time  undergone  repeated  im- 
pressions at  different  places,  and  in  particular 
at  Nuremberg  in  17194,  in  4to.     Moreri. — M. 
KAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Antont,  prince  of 
the  holy   Roman  empire,  count  of  Rlctberg, 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  royal  order  of 
St.  Stephen,  &c.,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  171 1. 
Being  the  fifth  son  of  nineteen  children,  he  was 
destined  for  the  church;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  brothers  had  either  died  a  natural  death 
or  fallen  in  the  army,  he  quitted  the  ecclesiastic 
profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  which  his  ancestors  had  made  a  considerable 
figure.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  studie* 
at  Vienna;  in   1737  was  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,    and   two    years    after,    imperial    com- 
missioner at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.     As  the  em- 
peror, Charles  VI.,  died   the  year  following, 
and  as  his  commission  thereby  ceased,  he  re- 
tired to  his  estates  in  Moravia;  but  he  did  not 
I  ong  remain  unemployed,  being  appointed,  in 
the  year  1742,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
ceurt  of  Sardinia,   which  had  entered  into  a 
new  alliance  with  Austria.     This  treaty  waj 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Kaunitz;  and  the 
favourable  specimen  of  his  talents  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion   induced   the  court  to 
confer  upon  him  offices  of  more  importance. 
Onthe  marriage  of  the  archdukeCharles  of  Lor- 
raln  with  the  arch-duchess  Mary  Ann,  govern- 
ess general  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1 744,  Kau- 
nitz was  appointed  to  a  place  of  honour  during 
the  ceremony;    and  at  the  same  time  made 
minister  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  in  the  room   of  count  Konigsegge. 
In  the  month  of  October  he  went  to  Brussels, 
to  undertake  the  chief  management  of  public 
affiirs,  which  at  that  time  required  a  man  of 
talent*,  a»  the  king  of  Fiance  had  already  de- 
c  2 
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clared  v/ar,  and  the  Netherland*  were  the  first 
part  of  the  emperor's  dominions  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  army.    In  February,  1 745, 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  ;  but 
in  1746,  the  French  having  taken  possession  of 
great  part  of  tlie  Netherlands,  he  repaired  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle;  and,  on  account  of  his  bad 
health,  repeated  a  request  to  the  empress  for 
leave  to  resign,  which  he  at  length  obtained. 
He,  however,  soon  again  made  his  appearance 
on  the  political  theatre;  when  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at   Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748.     On  this  occasion   he  acquired,  by  his 
talents  for  negotiation,  and  the  open  and  noble 
conduct  which  he  displayed  amidst  those  little 
manoeuvres  wliich  are  so  often  honoured  with 
the  name  of  political  sagacity,  the  respect  of  all 
the  ministers  then  present.     When  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded,  the  empress 
Mary  Theresa,  as  a  mark  of  her  satisfaction, 
conferred  on  himthe  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  appointed  him  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  court  and  the  whole  nation. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  laid  the  found- 
ation   of    that    alliance   between  France    and 
Austria,  which  took    place  some    time   after. 
Count  Uhlfeld  having  requested  leave  to  resign 
his  ofBce  as  chancellor  of  state,  Kaunitz  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  consequently  re- 
called from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1752;  but  at  the   same  time  was   ordered  to 
return  to  Brussels,  to  bring  to  an  end,  if  possi- 
ble, the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  barriers, 
which  had  been  carried  on  a  whole  year  with- 
out success.     In  1752  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  Brussels,  and  had  some   conferences  with 
count  Bentinck,  plenipotentiary  of  the  states- 
general;    but   the   negotiations   went  on  very 
slowly,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
thev  were  brought  to  a  complete  termination. 
On   hs    eturn  to  Vienna,  in   1753,  Kaunitz 
entered  ;:ito  the  office  of  chancellor  of  state,  hi 
addition  to  that  of  supreme  dictator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Lombardy,  with  the 
rank  of  minister  of  state,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.     In  the  year  1764  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  descent 
to  his  heirs  male.    The  most  important  service 
performed  by  Kaunitz  as  a  minister  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria, 
concluded  in  1756,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
hostility  which  had  prevailed  for  several  centu- 
ries between  these  two  countries.     After  that 
period  he  had  the  sole  management  of  all  the  fo- 
reign affairs ;  possessed  great  influence  in  regard 
to  those  of  the  interior,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited 


confidence  of  the  empress  Mary  Theresa,  and 
afterwards  of  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  II.,  and 
Francis  II.  His  great  age,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
share  in  public  business;  and  therefore  he  lived 
in  a  kind  of  philosophical  retirement,  amusing 
himself  chiefly  with  riding,  which  was  his 
favourite  exercise,  and  in  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1794. 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Gallerie  interessanter  Personen,  von  K.A.  Schiller. 

-J- 

KEATING,  Geoffrey,  an  Irish  historian, 
was  a  native  of  Tipperary,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the   seventeenth  century.     He 
was  educated  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Roman 
catholic  church ;    and    having   received    at    a 
foreign  university  the  degree  of  D.D.,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  a  celebrated 
preacher.     Being  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  Irish  language,  he  undertook  to  collect 
all  the  remains  of  the  early  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  island,  and  form  them  into  a  regular 
narrative.     This  he  drew  up  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  finished  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession  of  Charles   I.  to  the    throne.      Few 
histories  embrace  a  longer  period  of  time ;  for 
it  commences  from  the  first  planting  of  Ireland 
after  the  deluge,  and  goes  on  witliout  interrup- 
tion to  the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Hti'  y  II. 
It  states  the  year  of  the  world  in  which  the  pos- 
terity of  Gathelus  and  Scota  settled  in  the  island, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of 
one   hundred   and   seventy-four  kings    of    the 
Milesian  race.     This  work  remained  in  manu- 
script in  the  original  language,  till  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dermot  O'Connor,  and 
published  at  London  in  1723,  folio.     A  new 
edition,  with  splendid  plates  of  the  arms  of  the 
principal  Irish  families,  was  printed  in   1738. 
Several  copies  of  the  original  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  libra .ies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  thatgreat  part  of  a  work 
of  such  pretensions  must  be  founded  on  fable; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  considered 
as  little  better  than  a  mass  of  idle  fiction.     It 
has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  the  veracity  of 
Keating  himself,  that  he  has  given  his  extra- 
ordinary relations  merely  as  fables,  and  not  as 
true  history;  and  that  he  only  supposes  real 
facts  to  be  disguised  under  them.    This  writer 
probably  died  between  1640  and  1650.    Niccl- 
scn's  Hist.  Litrary.     Moreri. — A. 

KEBLE,  Joseph,  a  law-writer  of  meritorious 
industry,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Keble,  esq. 
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%  lawyer  of  reputation  at  Ipswich.  He  was 
born  in  London,  in  1632,  and  studied  at  Jesus 
and  All-Souls  colleges,  niOxford.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  settled  at  Gray's-Inn,  and  was 
admitted  a  barrister.  He  attended  with  great 
assiduity  at  the  King's-bench  bar  from  1661  to 
1710  ;  though  it  is  not  known  tliat  he  ever  had 
a  cause,  or  made  a  motion.  He  was,  however, 
extremely  diligent  in  taking  notes,  which  furnish- 
ed him  with  matter  for  several  publications,  as 
well  as  for  a  vast  collection  of  manuscript 
papers.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  getting 
into  a  coach  at  Holborn-gate,  in  17 10,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  publica- 
tions were  "  A  new  Table  to  the  Statute-book," 
1674:  ''  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  against 
Recusants,"  8vo.  1681;  "An  Assistance  to 
Justices  of  Peace,"  folio,  1683  :  "  Reports  taken 
at  theKing's-bench  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  Charles  IL,"  3  vols.  fol.  1685:  "  Two 
Essaysj  one  on  Human  Nature,  the  other  on 
Human  Actions."  His  manuscripts  amounted 
at  his  death  to  one  hundred  folios,  and  more 
than  fifty  quartos,  all  of  his  own  hand-writing. 
Among  them  are  the  reports  of  above  four 
thousand  sermons  preached  at  Gray's-Inn;  such 
was  the  industry  of  the  times !  Biogr.  Britan. 
—A. 

KECKERMAN,  Bartholomew,  an  emin- 
ent Prussian  Calvinist  divine  and  philosophical 
professor  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born   at  Dantzick,  in   the  year 
157  1.  Haying  received  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
divinity  during  two  years.  From  this  seminary 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he 
spent  six   months,  and  removed,  in    i  (;g2,  to 
that  of  Heidelberg.     Here  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  great  industry  and  success,  and, 
after  having  been  admitted  to   the  degree  of 
A.M.,  was  at  first  appointed  master  of  the  third 
class,  and  afterwards  tutor  in  the   college  of 
Wisdom.     His  next  advancement  was  to  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  very  high 
reputation.     The  fame  which  he  acquired  in- 
duced the  senate  of  Dantzick,  in  the  year  1597, 
to  invite  him  to  become  co-rector  or  the  cele- 
brated academical  institution  in  that  city:  but 
for  several  weighty  reasons  he  was  at  that  time 
obliged  to   dechne  their  offer.      In  the  year 
1601,  however,  he  accepted  of  a  second  in- 
,  vitation  ;    and,    alter  having  been  admitted  a 
licentiate  in  theoU'gy,  settled  in  his  native  city. 
The  professorship  to  which  by  the  desire  of  the 


senate  he  devoted  his  talents,  was  that  of  phi- 
losophy; and  he  proposed  to  l^ad  students  to 
its   inmost  recesses,  by  a  more   compendious 
method  than  what  had  been  before  adopted- 
According  to  his  design  they  were  to  complete 
their  course  in  three  years.     In  pursuance  of 
his  plan,  he  drew  up  a  great  number  of  systems 
and  treatises  on  lojjic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  theo- 
logy, physics,    astronomy,  &c.  ;     and  was  so 
assiduous  in  studying,  writing,  and  teaching, 
that  he  ruined  his  health,  and  fi.ll  a  sacrifice  to 
his  industry  in    1609,  when  only  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.     Bayle  says,  that  his  works  dis- 
cover more  method  than  genius,  and  adds,  that 
they  are   full  of  plagiarisms  which  have  been 
well  pillaged  by  plagiarists.     M.  Gilbert,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  college  of  Mazarine, 
has  expressed  a  more  favourable  judgment  of  his 
abilities  and  productions,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  treatise  concerning  authors  on  eloquence. 
He  particularly  commends  two  of  our  author's 
works,  entitled,  "  Rhetoricee  Ecclesiastics, Libt 
II.,"  and,  "Systema  Rhetorics;"  and  in  reply 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  maintains  that  he 
has  honourably  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
whenever  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  writers.     All  the  edited  works  of 
Keckerman  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1614,  in   two  vols,  folio. 
Melchior.     Adam.    Vit.    Germ.    Phi!.     Moreri, 
Bayle.— M. 

KEILL,   John,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  philosopher  in   the  seventeenth  century, 
was    born  at   Edinburgh,  in   the    year    1671. 
After   being   instructed  in   the   rudiments  of 
learning  in  his  native  city,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  university  there,  in  which  he  continued 
his  studies  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.     As  his  genius  inclined  him  to  the 
mathematics,  he  made  great  progress  in  those 
sciences    under   the  tuition  of   doctor  David 
Gregory,  the  mathematical  professor,  who  had 
embraced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  soon  after 
it  was  published,  and  read  a  course  of  lectures 
to  explain  it.    By  this  means  Mr.  Keiil  became 
early  acquainted  with  the  immense  treasure  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning  which 
is  contained  in  sir  Isaac  Newton's  "Principia," 
which  he  made  the  ground-work  of  his  future 
studies.-  In  the  year   1694,  upon  the  removal 
of  his  tutor  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Keill  followed  him 
to   that  university,  where  he  was   entered  of 
Baliol  college,  and  obtained  one  of  tlie  Scotch 
exhibitions  in  that  society.    Not  long  after  this, 
Mr.  Keill  furnished  himself  with  such  an  ap- 
paratus of  instruments  as   his  fortune   could 
command,  and  began  to  read  lectures  in  his 
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chamber  a|  college  upon  natural  pliilosophy, 
according  to  the 'principles  of  the  Newtonian 
system,  which  he  illustrated  by  proper  experi- 
ments. This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  which  was  made  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  *'  Principia"  by  the  experiments  on 
which  they  are  founded;  and  the  happy  method 
hi  which  it  was  conducted,  acquired  to  the 
author  considerable  reputation  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Keill's  preten- 
sions to  mathematical  and  philosophical  learn- 
ing became  more  generally  known,  by  the  ap- 
peamnce  of  his  "  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  Svo.  By  men  of  science 
this  publication  was  highly  applauded,  and  was 
justly  pronounced  to  contain  a  full  and  solid 
refutation  of  the  philosophy  in  that  celebrated 
"  Theory."  To  his  "  Examination"  our  author 
had  subjoined  some  "  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Whiston's  new  Theory  of  the  Earth;"  which 
induced  that  singular  genius  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  hypothesis.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Burnet  printed  "  Reflections  upon  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth."  These  publications 
d-rew  from  our  author,  in  the  year  1699,  "  An 
Examination  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  together  with  a  Defence  of  the 
Remarks  ou  Mr.  Whiston's  newTheory,"  8vo.; 
in  which  he  satisfactorily  supports  the  animad- 
versions in  his  former  masterly  production.  It 
was  thought  by  some,  however,  that  in  these 
pieces  he  treated  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  a  person 
of  great  candour  and  moderation,  with  too 
much  severity,  especially  considering  the  great 
disparity  of  their  years.  But  though  he  has 
plainly  and  without  ceremony  exposed  our 
theori>t's  false  reasoning  and  unacquaintance 
with  science,  and  consequently  disclaimed  him 
as  a  philosopher,  he  has  as  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  merit  of  his  work,  in  the  noble  and 
excellent  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds; 
and  thus,  by  allowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
fine  imagination,  left  him  in  possession  of  that 
which  has  since  been  thought  to  constitute  the 
great  characreristic  and  value  of  his  perform- 
ance. "  Perhaps,"  says  he,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  examination,  "  many  of  his  readers  will 
be  sorry  to  be  undeceived;  for,  as  1  believe, 
never  any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  •  mistakes 
in  philosophy,  so  none  ever  abounded  with 
more  beautiful  scenes  and  surprising  images  of 
nature:  but  I  write  only  to  those  who  might 
perhaps  expect  to  find  a  true  philosophy  in  it. 
They  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious  romance,  will 
still  be  pleased  with  their  entertainment-" 

In  the  year   1700,  Dr.  Thomas  Miilington, 
Sedleian  professor  of  naturrfl  philosophy  at  Ox- 


ford, having  been  appointed  physician  in  ordin- 
ary to  king  William,  devolved  on  Mr.  ICeill,  as 
his  deputy,  the  task  of  reading  lectures  in  the 
public  schools.  In  this  employment  he  ac- ' 
quitted  himself  with  uncommon  reputation  j 
and  as  the  term  for  his  enjoying  the  Scotch  ex- 
hibition at  Baliol  college  was  expiring  about 
this  time,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ-church,  to  reside  in  that 
college.  In  the  year  1702,  he  published  his 
treatise,  entitled,  "  Introductio  ad  veram  Phy- 
sicam,"  Svo.  containing  tlie  substance  of  several 
lectures  upon  the  nevi'  philosophy.  This  is 
universally  esteemed  to  be  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  our  author's  productions,  and  de- 
servedly met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  edition  of 
it  contained  only  fourteen  lectures;  but  to  the 
second  edition,  in  1705,  the  author  added  two 
more  upon  the  motions  arising  from  given 
forces.  When  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  this  work  was 
held  in  high  esteem  there,  being  considered  as 
the  best  introduction  to  the  "Principia;"  and 
a  new  edition  of  it  in  English  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1736,  at  the  instance  of  that  emin- 
ent mathematician  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was 
then  in  England,  and  who  subjoined  to  it  a  new 
hypothesis  of  his  own  concerning  the  ring  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  The  fame  which  Mr.  Keill 
acquired  by  this  performance,  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  honours  which  science  had  to  bestow; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  sometime  before  the  year  1 708. 
In  that  year  he  published,  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions,"  a  paper  "  of  the  Laws  of  Attrac- 
tion, and  its  physical  Principles;"  which  was 
suggested  by  .some  propositions  in  sir  Isaac 
Kewton's  "  Principia,"  and  particularly  design- 
ed to  pursue  the  steps  pointed  out  by  some 
queries  of  that  great  man  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  treatise  on  Optics.  About  the  same  time, 
meeting  with  a  passage  in  the  "  Acta  Erudi- 
torum"  of  Leipsic,  in  which  Newton's  claim  to 
the  first  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions 
was  called  in  question,  he  zealously  vuidicated 
that  claim  in  a  p.iper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  entitled,  "  De  Legibus  virium 
Centripetarum."  In  this  piece  Mr.  Keill  not 
only  asserted  that  sir  Isaac  first  invented  the 
method  of  fluxions,  as  appeared  by  his  letters 
published  by  Dr.  Wallis,  but  that  M.  Leibnitz 
had  taken  this  method  from  him,  only  changing 
the  name  and  notation.  In  the  year  1 709,  oQr 
author  went  a  voyage  to  New  England,  in  the 
capacity  of  treasurer  of  the  Palatnies  who  were 
sent  by  government  into  that  country;  and  woh 
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after  hi»  return,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
chosen  Savilian  professor  of  •  astronomy  at 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Keill's  vindication  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
claim  to  the  first  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  drew  on  him  an  attack  from  M.  Leib- 
nitz, in  the  year  171 1,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Hins  Sloane,  then  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, protested  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  "  Method  of  Fluxioiis,"and  of 
the  notation  used  by  sir  Isaac,  till  they  appeared 
in  the  mathematical  works  of  Dr.  Wallis.     He, 
therefore,  desired  the  Royal  Society  to  oblige 
Mr.  Keill  to  disown   publicly  the   bad   sense 
which  his  words  might  bear.     After  this  letter 
had  been  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Keill 
obtained  their  leave  to  explain  and  defend  what 
he  had  advanced.     This  he  did  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Sloane,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Newton  and  the  other  members  of  the  society, 
by  whom  a  copy  of  it  was  directed  to  be  sent 
to  M.  Leibnitz.     The  latter,  however,  found 
new  matter  of  complaint  in  it,  and  in  a  second 
letter  to  Dr.'Sloane  represented,  that  Mr.  Keill 
had  attacked  his  candour  and  sincerity  more 
openly  than  before;  adding,  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  experience  to 
engage  in  a  contest  with  an  upstart,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  what  had  passed   so   long 
before,  and  acted  withput  any  authority  from 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  the  party  concerned. 
He  concluded  with   desiring  that  the  society 
would  enjoin  Mr.  Keill  silence.     Our  mathe- 
matician, finding  himself  thus  contemptuously 
treated,  appealed  to  the  registers  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which,   he  maintained,  would  afford 
convincing  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  allega- 
tions.    Upon  this  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  examining  the  authorities, 
concluded  their  report  with  declaring,  that  they 
reckoned   NeM'ton    the   first    inventor    of   the 
method  in  question,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no 
ways  injurious  to  M.  Leibnitz.  The  particulars 
of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  may  be  seen 
in  Collins's  "  Commercium  Epistolicum,"  with 
many    valuable    papers   of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Gregory,  and  other  mathematicians.     Tlie  dis- 
pute, however,  was  still  carried  on  for  some 
years,  particularly  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditoruin," 
and   the   "  Journal   Literaire,"    of  which   the 
reader  will  find  some  notice  in  the  first  of  our 
subjoined  authorities.     The  last  publication  of 
cur  author   in   this   controversy   was   .1    '  irin 
epistle  to  the  celebrated  John  Bernouilli,  mr.ihe- 
iTiatical  professor  at  Basil,  who   had    also  at- 
tempted unjustly  to  disparage  Newton's  mathe- 


matical abilities.  It  was  published  at  London, 
in  1720,  4to.  with  a  thistle,  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  title-page,  and  the  motto,  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit."  In  these  contests  Mr. 
Keill  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness, penetration,  and  spirit,  which  did  him 
great  honour,  and  satisfactorily  repelled  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  reputation  of  our  great  country- 
man. 

About  the  year  1711,  several  objections  being 
urged  against  Newton's  philosophy,  in  support 
of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr.  Keill 
drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
PhilosophicalTransactions,containingsome  the- 
orems "on  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  theTenuity 
of  its  Composition,"  in  which  he  ably  answers 
those  objections,  and  points  out  some  pheno- 
mena which  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  plenum.     While  he  was  engaged 
in  this  dispute,  queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point him  decipherer  to  her  majesty:  an  office 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  great 
skill  in  th»t  curious  art,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued under  king  George  I.  till  the  year  17 16. 
In   1 713,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree   of  M.  D. ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  he  published  an  edition  of  Com- 
mandine's  "  Euclid,"  to  which  he  added  two 
tracts  of  his  own,  viz.  "  Trigonometrise  planse 
et  Sphericse  Elementa,"  and  "  De  Natura  et 
Arithmetica    Logarithmorum."     These    were 
more  highly  esteemed  by  himself  than  any  of 
his  performances;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  drawn  up  with  peculiar  elegance 
and  perspicuity.     In  the  year   17  18,  Dr.  Keill 
published  at  Oxford,  his  "  Introductio  ad  veram 
Astronomiam,"    8vo.,   which    was  afterwards 
translated  by  him.self  into  English,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  duchess  of  Chandos,  and  published 
in  1 72 1,  with  several  emendations,  under  the 
•title  of  "  A71  It'troduction  to  the  true  Astro- 
nomy, or  Astronomical  Lectures  read  in  the 
Astronomical    Schools    of    the   University   of 
Oxford,"  Bvo.     This  was  his  last  gift  to  the 
learned  world,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  it. 
He  had  married,  in  the  year  17 17,  in  a  manner 
which  had  given  great  offence  to  his  brother, 
the  subject  of  the  next  article;  but  a  reconcili- 
ation soon   took  place  between  them,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  our  mathematician  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  to  his  fortune. 
This  circumstance,    however,    did    not    prove 
favourable  to  the  health  of  our  author,   since 
it  led  him  to  indulge  to  a  fuller  diet,  and  to  the 
less  frequent  use  of  exercise,  than  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.     Being  thus  a  bad  subject 
for  the  attack  of  disease,  he  was  seized  f.'ith  a 
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violent  fever  in  the  summer  of  1721,  to  which 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  before  he  had  completed  his 
fiftieth  year.  His  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  tlie 
preceding  narrative,  are  contained  in  volumes 
xxvi.  and  xxix.  Biog.  Brit.  Brit. Biog.  Martin's 
Biog.  Phil.     Hutton's  Math.  Dict.—M. 

KEILL,  James,  a  physician  of  the  mathe- 
rnatical  sect,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1(^73.  He  received 
his  education  partly  in  his  own  country,  and 
partly  in  foreign  schools  of  medicine,,  where 
he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy.  He  read 
lectures  upon  this  science  in  both  the  English 
universities;  and  in  1698  published  a  compen- 
dium, entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  abridged,"  of  which  many  successive 
editions  appeared,  and  which  was  long  a  po- 
pular manual  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  1 703  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Northampton,  where  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  1706,  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  man 
reputed  to  be  #30  years  old.  The  most  con- 
siderable fruit  of  his  application  of  mathema- 
tical speculations  to  phyfiology  appeared  in 
1708,  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  Account  of 
Animal  Secretion,  the  Qjjantity  of  Blood  in 
the  Human  Body,  and  muscular  Motion,"  8vo. 
His  theory  of  secretion  is  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  similar 
particles  in  the  blood,  and  the  retardation  of 
the  blood's  motion  as  it  passes  from  trunks  to 
branches.  He  calculates  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs  upon  the  blood  during  respira- 
tion, by  which  he  supposes  its  particles  to 
be  comminuted.  He  estimates  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  at  a  rate  much  beyond  mo- 
dern calculation.  To  account  for  muscular 
motion  he  conceives  of  fibres  composed  of 
very  narrow  vesicles.  This  work  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  an  en- 
larged form,  in  17 18,  under  the  title  of  "  Tan- 
tamina  medico-physica  ad  oeconomiam  anima- 
lem  accommodata.  Acced.  Medicina  statica 
Britannica,"  8vo.  Lend.  In  this  he  gives  a 
calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  which  he 
reduced  from  the  enormous  estimate  of  Bo- 
relli  to  eight  ounces.  In  his  medical  statics 
he  relates  experiments  made  upon  himself, 
and  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion laid  down  by  Sanctorius.  In  a  paper  of 
the  Philos.  Trans.  No.  362,  he  makes  objec- 
tions against  Dr.  Jurin's  calculation  of  the 
force  of  the  henrt.  This  ingenious  physician 
was  carried  off  by  a  cancer  in  the  mouth, 


in  1 7 19.     Biogr.  Britati.     Halleri  Bill.  Ana- 
torn. — A. 

KEITH,  James,  a  distinguished  general,  was 
the  younger  son  of  George  Keith,  earl-marshal 
of  Scotland,  by  a  daughter  of  Drummond,  duke 
of  Perth.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  1696,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  Following  the  cause  of 
the  Stuart  family,  he  fought  at  Sheriflrnuir,  in 
I  715;  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  party  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  applied  to  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  the  military  profession. 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  that 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  instructor  Mau- 
pertuis,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  travelled  through 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  length  accom- 
panied his  elder  brother  to  Spain,  and  there 
served  ten  years  in  the  Irish  brigades.  He 
then  went  to  Russia,  with  the  duke  of  Liria, 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Petersburg,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  czarina.  In  her  ser- 
vice he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  signalized  his  courage  in  all  the 
actions  of  the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks  during  that  reign,  and  was  the  first  who 
mounted  the  breach  at  the  capture  of  Otchakof. 
In  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
he  commanded  in  Finland ;  and  to  him  was 
owing  the  victory  at  Wilmanstrand,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sv/edes  from  the  isles  of 
Aland.  He  had  likewise  a  share  in  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  the  princess  Elizabeth  upon 
the  throne  of  Russia.  At  the  peace  of  Abo, 
in  1743,  he  was  sent  embassador  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
magnificence.  On  his  return  to  Petersburg  he 
was  honoured  with  the  marshal's  staff;  but 
finding  his  appointments  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  to  enter 
his  service.  That  monarch  settled  an  ample 
pension  upon  him,  made  him  governor  of  Ber- 
lin, and  received  him  to  his  particular  intimacy. 
In  the  war  of  1756,  Keith  entered  Saxony,  in 
quality  of  field-marshal  of  the  Prussian  army. 
It  was  he  who  secured  the  fine  retreat  after 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  in  1758. 
He  was  killed  in  that  year  at  the  surprize  of 
the  camp  of  Hochkirchen,  by  count  Daun. 
General  Keith  understood  the  art  of  war  the- 
oretically, and  was  equally  able  in  the  council 
and  the  field.  He  also  possessed  many  es- 
timable qualities  as  a  man,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
the  earl-marshal,  to  Mad.  Geofrin,  is  an  ho- 
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nourable  testimony.  "  My  brother  has  left 
me  a  noble  inheritance.  He  had  just  laid  all 
Bohemia  under  contribution  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  and  I  have  found  seventy  ducats 
in  his  chest."  The  king  of  Prussia  honoured 
his  memory  with  a  fine  monument  at  Potzdam. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

KELLER,  James,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
•who  appeared  among  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Seckingen,  one  of  the  four  forest 
towns,  in  the  year  1568.  Hebecameamemberof 
the  society  of  Jesus  in  1588,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  professor  of  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  and  moral  and  scholastic  theology, 
in  different  seminaries  belonging  to  the  order. 
For  two  years  he  filled  the  post  of  rector  of 
the  college  of  Ratisbon  ;  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  college  of  Munich  for  sixteen  years  suc- 
cessively. He  was  for  a  long  time  confessor 
to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  the  princess 
his  wife,  and  was  frequently  consulted  and 
employed  by  the  elector  Maximilian  in  affairs 
of  importance.  In  the  year  1615,  he  held  a 
public  disputation  at  Newburg,  with  James 
Hailbrunner,  on  a  charge  which  he  preferred 
against  the  latter,  of  having  cited  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers,  in  a  controversial 
work  against  the  Catholics,  with  a  thousand 
falsifications.  According  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  champion  obtained  the  vic- 
tory :  but  the  Lutheran  writers  claim  it  for 
Hailbrunner.  Our  author  published  several 
pieces  in  theological  controversy,  and  various 
political  works  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
times,  chiefly  under  disguised  names ;  the  titles 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Bayle.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KELLER,  J®HN  Balthasar,  a  celebrated 
artist,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1638.  He 
learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  went  to  Paris, 
by  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  who  was  can- 
non-founder and  commissary  of  artillery  to  the 
king  of  France.  While  in  the  French  service 
he  cast  a  great  many  cannons  and  mortars,  to- 
gether with  the  statues  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  but  he  acquired  the  greatest  fame  by  tlie 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  erected  in  the 
place  Louis  le  Grand,  and  executed  after  the 
model  of  Girardon  :  it  was  completed  in  one 
cast,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1691,  and  is 
twenty-one  feet  in  height.  He  was  inspector 
of  the  foundery  at  the  arsenal,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1702-     Diet.  Histtrique. — J. 

KELLEY,  Edward,  the  associate  of  the 
learned  and  credulous  Mr.  Dee  in  his  ridiculous 
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incantations  and  Rosicrusian  ircpostures,  ancf, 
most  probably,  the  knave  of  v/hom  our  ma- 
thematician was  the  dupe,  was  born  at  Wor- 
cester, in  the  year  1555-  He  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  and 
other  places,  and  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  univensity 
of  Oxford.  In  what  college  he  was  placed,, 
or  how  long  he  confirmed  there,  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  as- 
certain. He  tells  us,  however,  that  Kelley, 
being  of  an  unsettled  mind,  left  Oxford  ab- 
ruptly, "  and  In  his  rambles  in  Lancashire, 
committing  certain  foul  matters,  lost  both  his 
ears  at  Lancaster."  Afterwards  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Di'e,  to  v/hose  article  we  . 
refer  for  all  the  particulars  which  we  have  to 
relate  concerning  him,  before  the  quarrel  and 
separation  of  those  associates  in  1589.  For 
some  time  after  this  Kelley  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  very  expensive  and  ostentatious  man- 
ner, supported,  doubtless,  by  the  contributions 
which  he  levied  on  the  credulous  ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Rodolpk,  provoked  by  the  detec- 
tion of  some  of  his  impositions,  ordered  him 
into  close  imprisonment.  He  had  the  address, 
however,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain 
an  order  for  his  release,  and  is  reported  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; 
when  fresh  discoveries  of  his  knavery  occa- 
sioned his  being  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
In  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  of  his 
confinement  out  of  a  window,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sheets  which  he  had  tied  together, 
he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  received  such  bruises  and  fractures  as  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  in  the  year  1595.  He 
wai  the  author  of  "  A  Poem  on  Chemistry," 
and  another  "  Poem  on  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,"  both  inserted  in  Elias  Ashmole'b  "The- 
atrum  Chymicum  Britannicum  ;"  a  treatise 
"  De  Laplde  Phllosophorum,"  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1676,  in  8vo.,  if  the  doubts  re- 
specting his  claim  to  It  are  unfounded  ;  several 
Latin  and  English  discourses,  printed  in  Dr. 
ISIerIc  Casaubon's  "  True  and  faithful  Relation 
of  what  passed,  for  many  Years,  between  Dr. 
John  Dee  and  some  Spirits,"  Sec. ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Linden,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Scriptis 
Medlcls,"  "  Fragmenta  all  ,aot  edita  a  Com- 
bachio,"  at  Geismar,  1647,  i2mo.  Some  of  iiis 
MSS.  are  preserveti  in  the  Ashmole.m  Ivlu- 
seum,  at  Oxford.  Wood's  Jtlcti,  Oxsti.  vol.  I. 
— IVI. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  rendered  famous  by 
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the  iiopulnritv  of  his  dcvotionsl  trncts,  was 
bmrii  at  a  vilingc  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname,  about  the  year 
1380.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  a  seminary  in  high  repute  at  llc- 
venter,  where  lie  waj  admitted  on  a  foundation 
for  the  charitable  instruction  of  the  children  of 
persons  in  mean  circumstances,  which  was  the 
condition  of  his  parents.  Here  he  continued 
seven  years,  making  commendable  proficiency 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  anil 
knowledge,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
exemplariness  of  his  manners,  the  ardour  of  his 
piety,  and  the  attachment  which  he  discovered 
for  the  contemplative  life.  In  the  year  1399, 
he  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Florence  the  founder,  to  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwol, 
which  had  been  recently  established  for  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  which  an 
elder  brother  of  his  was  at  that  time  prior. 
After  a  probation  of  more  than  six  years,  he 
received  the  habit  of  the  order  in  1406 ;  and  in 
the  year  1423  he  was  ordained  priest.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  liis  long  life  chiefly  in 
the  assiduous  practice  of  the  prescribed  duties 
of  the  cloister,  in  copying  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books,  and  in  composing  sermons,  de- 
votional treatises,  and  lives  of  holy  men.  Such, 
however,  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  that  at  different  periods  he  was  obliged 
bythe  unanimousvoice  of  the  monastery, though 
not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  to  fill 
the  honourable  and  confidential  posts  of  sub- 
prior,  steward,  and  superior  of  his  order.  But 
in  every  station  he  was  the  same  character ; 
particularly  eminent  for  his  piety,  humility, 
meekness,  benevolence,  diligent  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  austerity  of  life,  readiness  to 
afford  advice  and  consolation,  persuasive  elo- 
quence in  his  discourses  and  exhortations,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  and  fervour  in  prayer.  He 
died  in  147 1,  when  he  had  entered  on  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  practical  and  devotional,  are  written 
in  a  pleasing,  animated,  and  impressive  style, 
not  unmixed  with  what  we  should  call  enthu- 
siastic flights,  in  sentiment  and  language :  but 
it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is 
less  frequently  chargeable  with  these  extrava- 
gances, than  the  generality  of  contemplative 
and  mystical  writers.  The  most  complete  of 
the  numerous  editions  of  them  which  have  ap- 
peared at  different  places,  are  those  published 
at  Antwerp,  in  1 600  and  161 5,  in  three  vols.  8 vo.  , 
by  Sommaliui  a  Jesuit.  Many  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  a  variety  of  languages,  par- 


ticularly the  celebrated  treatise  "  De  Imitattone 
Christi,"  which  has  been  more  frequently- 
printed  than  any  other  book,  excepting  the 
scriptures.  There  are  versions  of  it  not  only 
in  almost  every  language  spoken  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  Arabic  and  7'urkish  languajies. 
The  best  English  translation  of  it  is  that  by 
Dr.  George  Stanhope,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1696,  and  has  since  undergone  numerous 
impressions.  It  is  not,  however,  a  decided 
point  among  the  learned,  that  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  was  the  author  of  this  performance.  Va- 
rious writers  have  contended,  and  that  very 
forcibly,  that  it  is  the  production  of  John  Ger- 
sen,  or  Gessen,  a  benedictine  abbot,  who  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
This  question  was  warmly  agitated  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  between  the  canons  re- 
gular of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur;  and,  though  in  itself  certainly  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  was  for  a  time  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  different  judgments  which  learned 
men  formed  concerning  it,  the  curious  enquiries 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  learning  and  elo- 
quence employed  in  discussing  it.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  any  curiosity  to  see  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  may  find  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  both 
sides  in  either  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  ex- 
cepting the  first,  and  particularly  in  Dupin, 
who  has  given  a  history  of  the  dispute  in  a 
long  dissertation.  His  decision  is,  that  it  still 
remains  uncertain  who'  was  the  author  of  this 
book.  Freheri  Thcatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar, 
Cavf's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Syiiod>  Dupin, 
Jlloreri. — M. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  London,  and 
born  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
year  1637.  He  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  school,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  scholar,  and  whence,  in  1656,  he  was 
elected  to  New-college,  in  Oxford.  Of  that 
society  he  became  a  probationer  fellow  in  the 
following  year ;  and  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  members  by  the  diligence  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  studies,  and  by  the  regular  man- 
ners and  serious  disposition  which  he  discover- 
ed. After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1661, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1664,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  lord  Maynard, 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  king  Charles 
II.  In  1666,  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  Win- 
chester college,  he  removed  to  that  place  i  and 
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soon  afterwards  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  that  see,  from 
wliom  he  received  a  presentation  to  tlie  rec- 
tory of  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  af- 
terwards, in  1669,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Winchester.  About  the  year  1673,  the 
same  patron  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Wood- 
hey,  in  Hampshire;  which  he  soon  resigned, 
from  conscientious  motives,  conceiving  that  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  preferments  which 
he  before  possessed.  In  1675,  he  tooli  a  tour 
to  Rome,accompanied  by  his  nephew  Mr.  Isaac 
Walton ;  and  after  his  return  home  in  the  same 
year  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  thank  God  for  the  effect  produced  by  his 
travels,  for  that  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed contributed  to  confirm  him,  if  possible, 
more  strongly  than  before,  in  a  conviction  of 
the  purity  of  the  protestant  religion.  In  1678, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
divinity ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  commenced  doctor  in  the  same  faculty. 
Not  long  aftervcards,  being  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  he  went  to  Holland.  The  prudence 
and  piety  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office,  effectually  secured  to  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  mistress  ;  but  he 
incurred  the  temporary  displeasure  of  her  con- 
sort, afterwards  king  William  III.  by  obliging 
one  of  his  highness's  favourites  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement to  a  young  lady  of  the  princess's 
train,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise 
of  marriage.  His  honest  and  commendable 
zeal  on  this  occasion  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  prince,  that  he  very  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  the  doctor  out  of  his  post.  Properly  re- 
senting this  haughty  threat,  the  latter,  after 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  princess,  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  appointment ;  nor  would  he 
consent  to  resume  it  for  one  year  longer,  till 
entreated  by  the  prince  in  person. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  above  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Ken  returned  to  E.igland,  where 
the  king  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, and  appointed  him  chaplain  to  lord 
Dartmouth,  who  received  a  commission  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  at  Tangier.  Having 
attended  his  lordship  on  this  expedition,  and 
returned  with  him  to  England  in  the  year 
1684,  he  was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majesty 
himself.  This  was  clearly  understood  to  be 
an  earnest  of  future  favours  ;  but  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  rendering  him  so  complaisant  to  his 
royal  master,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  him  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  A  itriking  proof  of  this 


was  afforded  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
wiien,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Win- 
chester, the  doctor's  prebendal  house  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  residence  of  Kleanor  Gwyn,  one 
of  the  king's  mistresses.  Dr.  Ken,  however, 
was  too  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue,  to  submit  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  seem  to  give  countenance 
to  vice  even  in  his  royal  benefactor ;  and  po- 
sitively refused  her  admitrance,  so  that  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  accommodation 
elsewhere.  The  king  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  be  offended  with  this  new  proof  which  he 
afforded  of  religious  intrepidity  ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  shewed  the  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  his  sincerity  and  consistency,  by 
raising  him  to  the  episcopal  rank.  For,  upon 
a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  his  majesty  precluded  all  attempts  of 
the  doctor's  friends  to  apply  on  his  behalf,  by 
declaring  that  he  should  succeed,  but  that  it 
should  be  from  his  own  peculiar  appointment. 
Accordingly,  the  king  hinuelf  gave  an  order 
for  a  conge  cCelire  to  pass  the  seals  for  that  pur- 
pose. Within  a  fortnight  after  our  new  pre- 
late's consecration,  the  king  was  attacked  by  his 
last  illness ;  during  which  the  bishop  gave  a 
close  attendance  for  three  v/hole  days  and 
nights  at  the  royal  bed-side,  endeavouring, 
though  ineffectually,  to  awaken  the  king's  con- 
science to  a  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  pro- 
fligate life.  On  this  occasion  he  exposed  him- 
self to  censure,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
pronouncing  absolution  over  his  majesty,  be- 
fore he  had  received  from  him  any  declaration 
of  his  repentance,  or  purpose  of  amendment. 

After  bishop  Ken  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  he  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  active  in  doing  good, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  go  to 
some  great  parish,  where  he  would  preach 
twice,  confirm,  and  catechise  ;  and  when  he 
was  at  home  on  Sundays,  he  would  have  twelve 
poor  men  or  women  to  dinner  with  him  in  his 
hall.  With  these  guests  he  affably  joined  in 
cheerful  conversation,  generally  mixing  with  it 
some  useful  instruction  ;  and  when  they  had 
dined,  the  remainder  of  the  provision  was  di- 
vided among  them  to  carry  home  to  their  fa- 
milies. Deploring  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
who  were  very  numerous  at  Weils,  he  was  ear- 
nest in  devising  expedients  for  their  relief;  and 
among  others,  projected  a  plan  for  a  workhouse 
in  that  city,  which  proved  the  model  for  num- 
bers which  have  been  erected  since  his  time, 
ihe  inadequacy  of  his  own  funds,  however, 
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and  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance  from  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  consulted  concerning 
his  desi;;n,  prevented  I.im  tiom  carrying  it  into 
execution.  At  his  first  settHng  in  his  diocese, 
Jie  found  so  much  deplorable  ignorance  among 
the  adult  poor,  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
thiiir  improvement;  but  he  said  that  he  would 
try  whi'thcr  lie  could  not  lay  a  foundation  to 
make  the  next  generation  better.  With  this 
view  he  established  many  schools  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  his  diocese,  in  vi-hich  poor 
children  were  taught  to  read,  and  say  their 
catechism  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  and 
published  his  "  Exposition  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism." By  this  means  he  engagL'd  his  clergy 
to  be  more  diligent  in  instructing  the  lower 
orders  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  furnished 
them  with  the  necessary  books  for  the  children, 
and  also  established  numerous  parochial  libra- 
ries. These  patriotic  and  humane  exertions 
soon  produced  good  effects,  which  were  seen 
and  felt  in  the  more  regular  manners,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  objects 
of  them,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  honour 
of  the  bishop.  To  such,  and  other  benevolent 
purposes,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  his  ne- 
cessitous relations,  did  Dr.  Ken  devote  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  His  charity  indeed  was  so 
extensive,  that,  net  long  before  the  revolution, 
having  received  from  his  bishopric  a  fine  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
it  for  the  relief  of  the  French  Protestants  -,  and 
so  little  did  he  take  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow,  that  on  his  subsequent  deprivation, 
the  sale  of  all  his  effects,  his  books  excepted, 
did  not  produce  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  James  IF.  our 
prelate  possessed,  to  all  appearance,  the  same 
degree  of  favour  at  court  as  in  the  preceding 
reign ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  popish  party.  They 
failed,  however,  of  success,  and  had  the  con- 
trary effect  of  stimulating  his  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  protestantre  ligion,  and  the  establishment 
of  which  he  was  a  inember.  It  is  true  that  he 
sustained  no  part  in  the  celebrated  popish  con- 
troversy of  the  d.jy  ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  where 
his  popular  talents  secured  to  him  crowded 
audiences,  he  frec^uently  rook  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  and  confute  the  errors  of  Popery. 
One  circumstance  which  recommended  him  to 
king  James's  favour,  was  his  being  a  warm 
advocuie  for  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
andnon  resistance  :  but,  when  the  king  claimed 
a  power  of  dianensmg  with  the  penal  laws,  and 
commanded  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 


be  read  by  the  clergy,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  renounce  tl;at  principle,  and  to  act  on  more 
constitutional  grounds.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who  openly  op- 
posed the  reading  of  the  declaration,  suppressed 
those  copies  of  it  which  were  sent  to  them  to 
be  read  in  their  dioceses,  and  petitioned  his 
majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  compliance  with 
a  command  which  was  illegal,  and  to  which 
they  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  submit. 
The  consequences  of  this  resistance  to  the 
king's  pleasure  were,  his  imprisonment  with 
his  petitioning  brethren  in  the  Tower,  and  their 
acquittal,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  by  the  ver- 
dict of  their  country.  Our  prelate's  conscience, 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  another  sovereign  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  king  James.  When,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  for 
refusing  it  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
After  his  deprivation  he  resided  chiefly  at 
Long-leat,  a  seat  of  lord  viscount  Weymouth 
in  Wiltshire,  occupied  in  his  studies,  and  the 
composition  of  pious  works,  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  latter  afford  greater  evidence  of  his  de- 
votional spirit,  than  of  his  poetical  genius,  and 
served  to  divert  his  mind  while  suffering  under 
the  attacks  of  a  painful  disorder.  In  his  re- 
tirement, he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share  in 
any  of  the  disputes,  or  political  intrigues  of 
his  party,  and  not  to  have  excited  any  jealousy 
in  the  existing  government.  He  differed  also 
from  those  of  his  nonjuring  brethren,  who  were 
for  continuing  a  separation  from  the  established 
church  by  private  consecrations  among  them- 
selves ;  yet  he  looked  upon  his  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  his  diocese  to  be  in  full  force  during  the 
life  of  his  first  successor,  Dr.  Kidder.  Upon 
his  death,  and  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  diocese  by  queen  Anne,  he  requested 
that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  himself,  "  late  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;"  from  which  time  the  queen  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  severe 
colicky  pains,  and  in  1 710  discovered  symp- 
toms which  were  ascribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his 
kidneys.  Having  spent  the  summer  at  Bristol, 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  h©t 
well,  he  removed  to  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
hon.  Mrs.  I'hynne,  at  Lewcston  in  Dorset- 
shire, where  an  attack  of  the  palsy  confined 
him  to  his  chamber  for  some  months.  He 
died  on  a  journey  from  thence  to  Bath,  at 
Long-leat,  March  19,  1710-11,  in  the  seventy- 
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fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
tliat  he  had  travelled  for  many  years  with  his 
shroud  in  his  portmanteau  ;  and  tliat  he  put  it 
on  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Long-leat,  of  whicli 
he  gave  notice  on  the  day  before  his  death,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  body  from  being  stripped. 
He  publi>hed,  "  A  Manual  o{  Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College," 
1681,  i2mo. ;  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  or,  Practice  of  Divine  Love,  com- 
posed for  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells," 
1685,  8vo.,  '°  which  were  afterwards  added 
"  Directions  for  Prayer,  taken  out  of  the 
Church  Catechism  -,"  "  A  l-'a'^toral  Letter  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  their  B-haviour  during  Lent,"  1688, 
quarto;  some  single  ", Sermons,"  preached  on 
public  occasions;  and  he  left  behind  him  nu- 
meroiij  poems,  which  were  printed  in  172  r, 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Works  of  thr,  rigb.t  reverend,  learned,  and 
pious  Thomas  Ken,  D  D.  i\c."  ^''^g-  Britan. 
Gen.  Diet.      Wood's  Ath   Oxui.   Vol.  II.— M. 

KENNE  r  r,  White,  a  learned  English 
prelate  and  antiquarian  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  rev.  Basil  Kennett,  rector  of  Dim- 
church  in  Kent,  and  was  born  at  Dover,  in 
the  year  1660.  He  had  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  Eiehcmr  and  Wye,  two  country 
schools  in  the  neighbourliood  ;  where  he  made 
such  good  progress  in  classical  Jearning,  that 
upon  his  being  removed  to  Westminster,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  place  on  the  founda- 
tion, he  was  admitted  into  the  upper  school. 
At  the  ;ime  of  the  election,  however,  he  un- 
fortunately fell  sick  of  the  small  pox ;  when 
his  father,  who  thought  it  not  adviseable  that 
he  should  wait  another  year,  accepted  of  an 
offer  which  was  made  him  of  becoming  tutor 
for  twelve  months  to  the  sons  of  a  i^entleman 
in  his  neighbourhood.  He  acquitted  himself 
in  this  post  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
family,  till  his  removal  to  Oxford  in  1678, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  his  countryman 
the  learned  Dr.  Wallis  to  Edmund-hall,  where 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Allam, 
a  celebrated  tutor  at  that  time.  In  this  society, 
by  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  his  studies, 
and  his  rapid  improvement,  he  gained  the  warm 
esteem  of  his  tutor,  who  took  a  particular  de- 
light in  imposing  tasks  and  exercises  upon  him, 
■which  he  would  often  read  in  the  common 
100™-,  before  the  masters  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners, in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  op- 
portunities of  commending  his  pupil.  The 
same  gentleman  also  introduced  him  very  early, 


wliile  he  was  nn  under  graduate,  to  tlie  ac- 
quaintance of  Anthony  Wood,  who  employed 
him  in  collecting  epitaphs,  and  other  notices 
of  eminent  and  learned  men  who  had  been 
members  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  And 
though  Mr.  Kennett's  condition  was  only  that 
of  a  battler  or  semi-commoner,  the  lowest  of 
tiiose  who  were  supported  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  yet  his  character  and  maimers  recom- 
mended him  to  the  conversation  and  friendship 
of  those  in  the  highest,  of  which  he  reaped 
the  benefit  in  future  life.  The  studies  to 
wliich  he  was  chiefly  attached,  were  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  polite  literature  ;  but  with 
a  particular  genius  and  inclination  for  the  study 
of  antiquities  and  history.  His  career  as  an 
author,  however,  commenced  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  political  tract,  while  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, and  entitled,  "  A  Letter  from  a 
Student  at  Oxford  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country, 
concerning  the  approaching  Parliament,  in 
Vindication  of  his  Majesty,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  University,"  1680,  8vo.  It 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  court  measures, 
and  supported  notions  which  he  renounced  in 
his  maturer  years.  The  Whig  party  in  parlia- 
ment, as  it  was  then  begun  to  be  called,  were 
so  much  offended  with  it,  that  enquiries  were 
made  after  the  author,  in  order  to  have  him 
punished  :  but  the  sudden  dissolution  of  par- 
liament preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  their 
resentment  On  this  event  he  printed,  in  the 
same  party  spirit,  "  A  Poem  (or  Ballad)  to 
Mr.  E.  L.  on  his  Majesty's  dissolving  the  late 
Parliament  at  Oxford,"   1O81. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1682;  and  in  the  following  year  lie 
published  an  English  translation  of  lirasmus's 
"  Moriffi  Encomium,"  entitled,  "Wit  against 
Wisdom,  or  a  Panegyric  upon  Folly."  This 
was  one  of  the  exercises  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed'to  him  by  his  tutor;  as  was  also  "  The 
Life  of  Chabrias,"  printed  among  the  transla- 
tions of  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  by  "  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,"  by  several  hands,  and  published 
at  Oxford  in  1684,  8vo.  About  this  time  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  curate 
and  assistant  to  Mr  Samuel  Blackwell,  vicar 
and  schoolmaster  of  Burcester  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1685,  he  proceeded  M.  A  and  in  the  same 
year  was  presented  fcy  sir  William  Glynne,  bart. 
the  father  of  one  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
collegians  at  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Amers- 
den,  or  Ambrosden,  in  Oxfordshire.  To  this. 
patron  he  deuicated,  "  An  Address  of  Thanks 
to  a  good  Prince,  presented  in  tlie  Panegyric 
of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the  best  of  tlie  Roman 
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Emperors,"  wliicli  translation  had  been  another 
of  his  college  exercises,  and  was  publislied  in 
1686,  8vo.  Mr.  Kcnnett  was  too  young  a 
divine  to  take  a  part  in  the  famous  popish 
controversy  ;  but  he  distinguished  himself  by 
preaching  against  Popery.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  afterwards  refused  to  read  king  James's  de- 
claration of  indulgence  in  1O88,  and  concurred 
with  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  in  rejecting  an  address  to  his  majesty 
which  had  been  recommended  by  bishop  Parker 
in  the  same  year.  In  1689,  while  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  shooting,  his  gun  burst,  and  he 
received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  forehead  by 
a  splinter  from  it,  which  fractured  his  skull, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  undergo 
the  severe  operation  of  trepanning.  During 
the  sleepless  hours  which  followed  his  mind 
was  calm  and  active,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  bed 
he  composed  some  Latin  verses,  which  he  dic- 
tated to  a  friend,  and  which  good  judges  pro- 
nounced "  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  author." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin's,  commonly 
called  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  having  for  some 
time  returned  to  that  city,  on  being  invited  to 
become  tutor  and  vice-principal  at  Edmund- 
hall,  where  he  lived  in  friendship  with  the 
principal,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mill,  who  was 
at  this  time  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
press  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Our  author's  character  now  stood  so  high 
in  the  university,  that  he  was  first  appointed 
a  public  lecturer  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards 
chosen  proproctor  two  years  successively.  I'he 
next  piece  which  he  sent  to  the  press  was 
*'  The  Life  of  Mr.  William  Somner,"  which 
was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brome's  edition  of  that 
famous  antiquary's  "  Treatise  of  the  Roman 
Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,"  and  published  with 
it  in  1693.  In  that  year  he  was  presented,  by 
the  father  of  another  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
to  the  rectory  of  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire ; 
but  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  where 
the  study  of  antiquities  particularly  flourished 
under  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  by  the 
advantage  of  his  instructions.  A  striking  tes- 
timony of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
proficiency  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  may 
be  seen  in  the  elegant  Latin  dedication  to  him 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  bishop,  Gibson's  transla- 
tion of  Soniner's  treatise  in  answer  to  Chifflet, 
"  concerning  the  Situation  of  the  Portus  Ic- 
cius,"  on  the  coast  of  France,  wlicre  Caesar 
embarked  for  the  invasion  of  this  island. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1694  ;  and  in  the  fol- 


lowing year  he  published  his  very  learned  and 
accurate  work,  entitled  "  Parochial  Antiquities 
attempted  in  the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Bur- 
cester,  and  other  adj;icent  Parishes  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Bucks,"  quarto.  While  he 
was  drawing  up  this  work,  he  was  frequently 
led  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
impropriations  ;  and  as  he  had  this  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church  much  at  heart,  in  1698 
he  published  sir  Henry  Spelman's  "  History 
and  Fate  of  Sacrlledge,"  wiih  additional  au- 
thorities and  facts  collected  by  himself.  That 
he  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  pursue  these 
antiquarian  researches  with  success,  he  now 
set  about  improving  himself  in  the  Saxon  and 
northern  tongues,  and,  particularly,  the  deriva- 
tion of  our  oldest  English  words  from  the 
Gothic,  and  other  Norman  dialects,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes ;  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
parsonage  house  at  Ambrosden,  when  under 
prosecution  for  his  proceedings  on  his  depriva- 
tion from  the  deanery  of  Worcester.  To  divert 
his  friend's  attention  from  political  controversy, 
Mr.  Kennett  engaged  him  to  review  his  Saxon 
and  Icelandic  grammars,  and  to  embellish  them 
with  notes  and  observations  which  might  re- 
vive and  improve  the  knowledge  of  our  anti- 
quities, in  the  origin  and  conveyance  of  our 
laws,  customs,  tenures,  and  other  national 
rights.  His  conversation  and  importunity  also 
succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Hickes  to  under- 
take, and  in  that  asylum  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  learned  and  valuable  work,  entitled, 
"  Antiquae  Literaturae  Septentrionalis,  Lib. 
II.  ;"  as  the  author  acknowledges  in  the  pre- 
face, when  he  observes,  "  that  if  it  shall  b"* 
found  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  learned 
world,  it  was  certainly  owing  to  him,  as  the 
encourager  and  promoter  of  it."  About  the 
year  1699,  Mr.  Kennett  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1700,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  pari,  he  vv'as  appointed  mi- 
nister of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of 
London.  As  this  was  a  very  extensive  and 
populous  parish,  he  immediately  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Ambrosden,  notwithstanding  that 
he  might  have  legally  retained  it  together  with 
his  new  preferment.  In  1701,  he  embarked, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Atterbury  and  the  high 
church  party,  in  the  controversy  about  the 
rights  of  the  convocation  ;  of  which  body  he 
became  a  member  about  this  time,  as  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  to  which  dignity  he 
was  promoted  by  D».  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  had  appointed  him  his  chaplain  some 
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time  before.  For  the  titles  of  his  pieces  in 
this  dispute,  we  refer  to  our  nutliorities. 

Dr.  Kennett  had  now  grown  into  high  esteem 
with  the  moderate  party  in  the  cliurch,  and 
particularly  with  Dr.  1  enison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
chosen,  in  l7or,  a  member  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  :  aiid 
he  afterwards  rendered  it  essential  service  by 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  its  progress 
and  success.  In  1705,  upiin  the  advancement 
of  Dr.  Wake  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  our  arch- 
deacon was  appointed  to  preach  his  consecra- 
tion sermon  ;  which  was  published  at  the  de- 
sire of  tlie  archbishop  and  bisliops.  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  Icrd  chief  justice  Holt, 
that  lie  pronounced  it  to  contain  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  legal  and  Christian  constitution 
of  the  church  of  England,  than  any  volume 
of  discourses.  On  the  30th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, he  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  under  the  necessity  of  printing 
his  discourse,  to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
calumnies  propagated  concerning  it.  About 
this  time,  some  booksellers  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  the  best  writers  of  tlie  lives 
and  reigns  of  our  srveral  English  princes  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  ;  but  after 
having  laid  their  plan,  they  found  it  necessary 
that  some  of  the  later  reigns  should  be  written 
by  a  new  hand.  Upon  their  application  to 
Dr.  Kennett,  he  consented  to  engage  in  the 
work ;  and  the  whole  was  published  in  1 706, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
complete  History  of  England,  &:c."  The  first 
and  second  volumes  were  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  who  also  wrote  the  general  preface  ; 
and  the  third,  containing  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  was 
entirely  written  by  our  author.  His  name,  in- 
deed, was  not  prefixed  to  it;  yet  it  was  soon 
known  that  he  was  the  writer,  and  much  abuse 
was  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  jacobite 
party,  who  thought  it  not  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  their  prmclples  of  passive  obedience, 
non-resistance,  and  divine  hereditary  right. 
Among  others,  his  old  friend  Dr.  Hickes  was 
exceedingly  incensed  against  him,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  paid  a  due  respect  to 
his  book  "  Jovian,"  and  to  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  it.  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance  in  17 19,  with  notes,  said 
to  be  inserted  by  Mr.  btrype,  and  various  alter- 
ations and  additions. 

About  the  year  1707  Dr.  Kennett  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty ; 
and  in  that  year  preached  a  funeral  sermon  oa 


the  death  of  tlie  first  duke  of  Devonshire, 
which  occasioned  great  clamours  against  him, 
and  afforded  plausible  ground  for  his  "uemies 
to  accuse  him  of  encouraging  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance, and  to  insinuate,  that  "  he  had  built 
a  bridge  to  heaven  for  nen  of  wit  and  parts; 
but  that  the  duller  sort  of  mankind  must  not 
hope  to  pass  that  way."  In  the  same  year, 
Dr.  Kennett  was  promoted  by  the  queen  to 
the  deanery  of  PeteiborouL;h,  and  piesented  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Aideimary,  in  the  city 
of  London  •,  for  which  last  preferme^nt  he  ex- 
changed his  benefice  at  Aldgate,  that  he  might 
have  more  leisure  for  retirement  and  study, 
though  by  so  doing  he  made  a  considerable  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell's  sermon,  which 
was  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  5th  of  November  1709,  our  au- 
thor addressed  a  letter  to  an  alderman  of  the 
city  concerning  that  scandalous  production, 
which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  "  A  true 
Answer  to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Sermon,  &c. ;" 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published,  "  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England» 
from  some  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  un- 
justly cast  upon  them,"  Svo.,  written  in  answer 
to  "  An  Appeal  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  my  Lords  the  Bishops,  &c." 
the  production  of  a  violent  and  noisy  high 
church  clergyman,  and  afterwards  a  nonjuror. 
In  the  year  17 10,  he  preached  the  Latin  ser- 
mon at  the  opening  of  tlie  convocation,  which 
was  immediately  printed,  as  was  soon  after- 
wards an  English  translation  of  it,  with  a  post^ 
script,  in  vindication  of  himself  against  some 
reflections  cast  on  him  by  the  Tory  party.  To 
the  manoeuvres  of  that  party  he  steadily  op- 
posed himself  when,  in  the  same  year,  they 
procured  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the 
London  clergy  to  the  queen,  upon  the  change 
of  the  ministry,  despising  the  threat  that  those 
who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  it  would  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her 
government.  One  opinion,  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  priestly  power,  for  which  some 
of  the  high  church  clergy  were  at  this  time 
advocates,  was  the  necessity  of  private  confes- 
sion and  sacerdotal  absolution ;  and  a  sermon 
intended  to  advance  that  notion  was  published 
by  a  Dr.  Brett,  of  which  complaint  was.  made  in 
the  house  of  convocation,  though  the  motions, 
for  censuring  it  were  suffered  to  drop,  and  the 
author  was  justified  and  commended  by  his 
party.  To  counteract  the  tendency  of  such 
principles,  the  dean  published,  in  17 12,  "A 
Letter  to  the  reverend  Thomas  Brett,  LL>D,. 
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&c.  about  a  Motion  in  Convocation  ;"  and  in 
the  same  year  he  also  published,  with  the 
same  view,  "  A  Memorial  for  Protestants 
on  the  Fifth  of  November,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Peer  of  Great-Britain :"  which  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  following  year,  by  an  impres- 
sion of  a  sermon  of  archbishop  Whitgift, 
preached  before  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  pre- 
face of  his  own,  relative  to  the  points  in  de- 
bate between  him  and  his  antagonists. 

The  zeal  which  dean  Kennett  thus  displayed 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  high-church 
clergy,  and  the  sentiments  of  moderation  which 
he  discovered  towards  the  dissenters,  as  well 
as  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  succession, 
and  the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  had  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  violent  Tories, 
that  very  uncommon  methods  were  taken  to 
expose  him  ;  and  an  extraordinary  one  in  par- 
ticular, by  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  Whitechiipel, 
who  was  afterwards  deprived  as  a  nonjuror. 
In  a  new  altar-piece  of  that  church,  intended 
to  represent  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles 
eating  the  last  supper,  Judas  was  drawn  sitting 
in  an  elbow-chair,  dressed  in  a  black  garment 
between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black 
scarf  and  a  white  band,  a  short  wig,  a  mark 
on  his  forehead,  resembling  the  black  patch 
with  which  Dr.  Kennett  covered  the  place 
where  he  had  formerly  received  his  wound, 
and  with  so  much  of  that  gentleman's  coun- 
te;iance,  that  under  it,  in  effect,  was  written 
*'  the  dean  the  traitor."  Such  an  extraordinary 
painting  drew  crowds  of  people  daily  to  view 
it :  but  it  was  esteemed  so  insolent  and  profane 
a  prostitution  of  what  was  intended  for  the 
rriost  sacred  use,  that  upon  the  complaints  of 
others,  without  any  remonstrance  from  the 
dean,  wlio  neither  saw  it,  nor  seemed  to  re- 
gard it,  the  bishop  of  London  compelled  those 
who  set  it  up  to  take  it  down  again.  Such  efforts 
of  malignity  to  expose  the  character  of  the 
dean,  instead  of  damping  his  ardour  in  the 
defence  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
served  only  to  animate  him  to  farther  exertions  : 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Bedford's  "  Hereditary  Right, 
&c."  he  published  an  answer  to  it  in  "  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Lord  Bibhop  of  Carlisle,  concerning 
one  of  his  Predecessors,  Bishop  Merks,  on  Oc- 
casion of  a  new  Volume  for  the  Pretender,  &c." 
which  was  followed,  at  subsequent  periods,  by 
two  other  letters  from  the  dean  to  the  same 
prelate,  in  the  same  controversy.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  pro- 
moting the  designs  of  the  society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.     \Vith  this 


view,  having  made  a  large  collection  of  books, 
charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own  expence, 
in  subserviency  to  a  design  of  writing  "  A  full 
History  of  the  Propiigation  of  Christianity  in 
the  English  American  Colonies,"  he  presented 
them  to  the  society,  and  published  a  catalogue 
of  them  in  quarto  in  the  year  17  13,  entitled, 
"  Bibliothcc?e  Araericanje  Primordia  :  an  At- 
tempt towards  laying  the  Foundation  of  an 
American  Library,  in  several  Books,  Papers, 
and  Writings,  &c."  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  to  induce  others  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  society  of  such  books  as  were  not 
in  it,  and  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
institution.  About  the  same  time,  he  also 
founded  an  antiquarian  and  historical  library 
at  Peterborough,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  and  small  tracts ;  among 
which  are  most  of  the  printed  legends  of 
saints,  the  oldest  rituals  and  liturgies,  the  first 
printed  statutes  and  laws,  the  most  ancient 
homilies  and  sermons,  the  first  editions  of  the 
English  schoolmen,  postillers,  expounders,  &c. 
with  numerous  fragments  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage usage,  customs,  rights,  tenures,  and 
such  other  tilings  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  hi- 
story of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
successive  state  of  civil  government,  religion, 
and  learning  in  these  kingdoms. 

After  the  accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the 
throne,  when  dean  Kennett  found  that  a  re- 
bellion was  breakiiig  out  in  Scotland,  and  that 
many  in  England  were  disposed  to  countenance 
it,  he  preached  with  the  utmost  boldness  in 
defence  of  the  present  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  house  of  Hanover :  and 
when  threatened  in  private  letters,  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  treason  against  the  lawful  king,  and  it 
was  even  hinted  by  some  friends  of  less  spirit 
than  himself,  that  wisdom  and  prudence  called 
for  greater  caution  while  the  enemy  had  a 
sword  in  his  hand ;  he  was  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  live  and  die  in  the  cause 
against  Popery  and  tlie  pretender,  and  that  he 
would  go  out  to  fight,  when  he  could  stay  no 
longer  to  preach  against  them.  He  was  also 
zealous  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  against  oc- 
casional conformity,  and  the  growth  of  schism  ; 
and  warmly  opposed  the  proceedings  in  the 
convocation  agamnt  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop 
of  Bangor,  on  whose  side  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  what  is  called  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy. The  spirit  which  in  these  instances  he 
displayed  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  exasperated  his  enemies,  who  were 
so  artful  as  to  excite  prejudices  against  hijn  in 
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the  minds  of  some  who  were  high  in  power  at 
court ;  whence  they  were  led  to  hope  and  con- 
fidently reported,   that  an  effectual    bar    was 
opposed  to  his  farther    advancement    in    the 
church.     In    a  short  time,  however,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  him  honoured  with  the 
mitre  :  for,  upon  the  death  of  bishop  Cumber- 
land in  17 1 8,  he  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Peterborough.     The  most  important 
of  his  publications  after  his  elevation  to    this 
dignity,  was  "  A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ec- 
clesiastical  and   Civil,  containing  Matters   of 
Fact,  delivered  in  the  Words  of  the  most  au- 
thentic Books,  Papers,  and  Records,  digested  in 
exact  Order  of  'fime  ;  with  proper  Notes  and 
References  towards  discovering  and  connecting 
the  true  History  of  England,  from  the  Restora- 
tion of  KingCharlesII."in  two  vols,  folio,  1728. 
He  enjoyed  his  bishopric  ten  years;  and  died 
at  his  house  in  Westminster,  on  the  1 9th  of  De- 
cember, 1728,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Bishop  Kennett  sustains  a  respectable  rank 
in  the  episcopal  order,  for  learning  and  abili- 
ties.    In  English  history  and  antiquities  he  was 
eminently  skilled  ;  while  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was 
the  more  immediate  business  of  his  profession. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  much  admire   matters  of 
doubtful  disputation,  or  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  merely  speculative  notions  ;  but  he  was 
an  excellent  and  judicious  practical  theologian, 
•well  conversant  in  all  the  most  weighty   and 
substantial  parts  of  divinity,  and  would  speak 
very  readily  and  admirably  upon  any  subject 
of  that  kind,  whenever  occasion  required.    His 
grand   object  was  to  establish  and  secure  the 
essential  and  most  necessary  points  of  religion  ; 
and  the  rest  he  left  to  the  disputers  of  this  world. 
As  he  possessed  a  solid  judgment,  as  well  as  a 
lively  imagination,  and  quickness  of  thought,  as 
well  as  facility  of  expression,  his  sermons  were 
excellent,  and  calculated  at  the   same  time    to 
improve  the  mind,  and  affect  the  heart.     They 
were  delivered  with  a  degree  of  fervour,  and 
decorum   of  action,  that  exceedingly  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  hearers;  and  all  his  public 
ministrations  were  performed  witli  remarkable 
seriousness,    reverence,    and    solemnity.      He 
always  expressed  a  singular  satisfaction  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  ministerial  function, 
and  was  very  solicitous   to   serve  in  the   most 
effectual  manner  those  committed   to  his  care. 
Even  his  higher   station  in  the  church  is  said 
not  to  have   prevented  him  from  a  faitliful  at- 
tention to  the  pastoral  duties  of   his    parish. 
He   was    a  man   of    incredible  diligence    and 
application,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  ; 
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and  Kii  recreation  chiefly  consisted  in  varying 
tlie  subject  of  his  study  or  employment.     As  he 
had  a  noble  library,  collected  at  a  vast  expence 
of  time  and   money,  his  great  delight  was  to 
be  among  his  books,  and  to  be  rendering  them 
some  way  or  other  useful  to  the  worlj.     In 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  he  was  liberal 
and  bountiful ;  and    his    manners    and  beha- 
viour were  unaffected,  affable,  and  courteous. 
He  was  accessible  and  communicative,  a   true 
friend,    as   well  as  an  admirable  pattern  to  his 
clergy ;  and  thosv  of  them  who  did  honour  to 
their   pri[;'ssion,    or  distinguished  themselves 
as  scholars,  were  sure  of  his  countenance  and 
encouragement.     Of  his  lore  for  his  country, 
his  zeal  for  its  welfare  and    honour,  his  at- 
tachment for  the  protest:;nt  religion,  and  his 
affection  for  the  church  of   England,  though 
tempered   with  great  charity  and   moderation 
towards  the  dissenters,  the  preceding  narrative 
affords  sufficient  evidence.     Besides  the  arti- 
cles already  enumerated,  bishop  Kennett  pub- 
lished numerous  sermons,  tracts,  and  editions, 
with  improvements,  of  pieces  by  other  authors, 
of  which  a  list  may  be  seen  in   the  Life'  of  the 
Right  Rev.   Doctor    White   Kennett,   the   Biog. 
Brit,  and  the  Gen.  Diet.    Brit.  Biog. — 1,1. 

KENNETr,  Basil,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1074,  at  his  father's 
vicarage  of  Postling  in  Kent.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus-Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  1690.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  1696,  and  in  that 
year  published  "  Romac  Antique  Notitia;  or 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome,"  8vo.  to  which  were 
prefixed  two  essays  on  the  Roman  learning 
and  education.  This  work  was  so  well  received, 
that  he  followed  it,  in  1697,  by  "  The  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Poets,"  8vc» 
He  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  about  the  same  time  entered 
into  orders.  Turning  his  studies  to  divinity, 
he  published  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  according  to  Bishop  Pearson,"  8vo. 
1705;  and  "An  Essay  towards  a  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  in  Verse,  with  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations,"  8vo. 
1706.  So  much  was  he  respected  in  the  uni- 
versity, that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  he 
complied  with  his  brother's  solicitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn.  He  entered  upon  that 
office  in  1707,  and  conducted  himself  v.-'.'' .  so 
much  prudence  and  pn,ipriety,  that  ho  acquired 
universal  esteem,  even  from  the  Catholics,  who 
had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
his  olliciating  in  that  capacity.  .^  After  seeing 
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a  successor  established  in  tlie  privilege  ■uhich 
he  !iad  himself  steadily  exercised  while  it  was 
yet  of  dubious  right,  he  retirrned  to  Oxford 
in  1 7 13,  and  in  the  next  year  was  elected 
president  of  his  college,  and  created  D.D. 
A  declining  state  of  he;ilth  which  he  brought 
wiiii  him  from  Italy,  terminated  his  life  before 
the  close  of  1714.  He  had  prepared  for  the 
press  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  several  Occa- 
sions, preached  before  a  Society  of  British 
Merchants  in  Foreign  Parts,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 7 15.  Dr.  Kennett  besides  gave 
translation<;of  several  modern  works  in  Latin 
and  French.     Bki:.  Brit. —  *. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  a  learned  En- 
glish divine  and  orientalist  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whom  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
for  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  bible,  was  born  at  Totness,  in 
Devonsiiire,  in  the  year  17 18.  His  father  was 
the  parish  clerk  of  that  town,  and  was  once 
master  of  a  charity  school  in  the  same  place. 
To  this  employment  young  Kennicott  succeeded 
at  an  early  age,  being  recommended  to  it  by 
Ms  sobriety  of  manners,  and  acquirements  in 
knowledge  not  common  at  such  a  period  of 
life,  while  he  was  in  this  situation  in  the  year 
1743,  lie  wrote  some  verses  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Courtenay  from  her 
late  dangerous  illness,  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  any  high  poetical  merit,  dis- 
cover talents  deserving  better  cultivation  than 
his  humble  sphere  could  afford  ;  of  this  the 
lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed  was  fully 
sensible,  as  were  several  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  clergy,  who  generously  opened  a 
subscription,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education.  Thus 
patronized,  in  the  ycir  1744,  he  entered  of 
V/adham-colkge,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
■where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  that 
department  of  study  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent.  While  he  was  yet  an 
undergraduate,  he  commenced  his  career  in 
sacred  criticism,  by  publishing,  "  Two  D'sserta- 
tions  :  th.e  first  on  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man  ;  the  second  on  the  Oblation  of 
Cain  and  Abel,"  8vo.  1  hese  dissertations 
were  so  favourably  received  that  they  came  to 
a  second  edition,  in  the  year  1747  ;  and  they 
also  procured  the  author  the  extraordinary  ho- 
nour of  h-iving  the  degree  of  B.A.  conferred 
on  him  gmth  by  the  university,  a  year  before 
the  statutable  period.  T'.ey  were  dedicated 
by  him,  in  terms  strongly  expressive  of  his 
lively  gratitude,   to  those  liberal  benefactors 


who  had  placed  him  in  this  seat  of  l^arnincj, 
and  whose  continued  favour  and  friei.dship 
had  encouraged  and  animated  him  in  his  stu- 
dies. To  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  this  production,  together  with  the  zealous 
exertions  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards indebted  for  his  success  as  a  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  Extter-college.  Wh'rn  he 
was  of  suihclent  standing,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  ;  but  before  that  time,  if  we  are  not 
mist.iicen,  he  had  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  first  came  to 
ollidate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at. his  native 
pl.ice,  and  his  father,  as  clerk,  was  proceeding 
to  put  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a  struggle 
ensued  between  the  modesty  of  the  son  and  the 
honest  pride  of  the  pirent,  who  insisted  on  pay- 
ing his  son  the  same  respect  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  shew  to  other  clergymen  ;  in 
which  filial  obedience  was  obliged  to  submit, 
A  circumstance  is  added,  that  his  mother  had 
often  declared  that  she  should  never  be  able  to 
support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach  ; 
and  that  on  her  attendance  at  this  time,  she 
was  so  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  in  a  state 
of  temporary  insensibility. 

Mr.  Kennicott  continued  to  maintain  his  re- 
putation, by  the  publication  of  several  occa- 
sional sermons  ;  in  some  of  which  his  critical 
talents  are  advantageously' displayed.  In  the 
year  1753,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work,  by  publishing,  "  The  State  of  the  He- 
brew Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  : 
A  Dissertation  in  two  Parts,"  &c.  8vo.  The 
design  of  this  publication  was  to  overthrow  3 
strange  notion  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
divines,  concerning  what  is  called  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Hebrew  text ;  namely,  that  the 
copies  of  it  had  been  preserved  absolutely 
pure,  and  uncorrupt.  Though  this  idea  was 
absurd  in  itself,  and  though  no  such  per- 
fection was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament,  yet  it  had  almost  univer- 
sally' occupied  the  minds  of  biblical  critics. 
A  few,  indeed,  of  greater  sagacity,  and  of 
deeper,  as  well  as  inore  liberal  enquiry,  among 
whom  Capellus  was  the  most  distinguished, 
had  found  out  that  various  errors  must  have 
crept  into  the  bible  as  we  now  have  it. 
Capellus's  observations  on  this  subject  are 
inserted  in  his  "  Crltica  Sacra,"  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  1650.  In 
vain  did  Buxtorf  and  numerous  other  cri- 
tics exert  all  their  abilities  and  skill,  to  ward 
ofF  this  blow  on  the  generally  received  notion. 
But  Capellus  though  his  arguments  were 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritao 
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Pentateuch,  that  of  parallel  passages,  and  the 
ancient  versions,  yet,  as  he  had  no  qpportunity 
of    consulting    MSS,   could    never   absolutely 
prove  his   point.     This  task  was  reserved  for 
Mr  Kennicott.     Indeed,    the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none,  or 
at  least  very  few  and   trifling  variations   from 
the  printed  text;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  very  different  opinions  were 
entertained.     Those  who  maintained   the  no- 
tion of   the  integrity  of  the   Hebrew  text,  of 
course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt  in 
every  place  where  it  dilfered  from  the  Hebrew; 
and  those  who  believed  the  .Hebrew  to  be  in- 
correct, did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  suffi- 
cient authority  to  be  made  use  of  in  correcting 
it.     Besides,  the  Samaritan  itself  appeared  then 
under  very  great  disadvantage  :  for  no  Sama- 
ritan MSS.  were  at  that  time  known,  and  tlic 
Pentateuch    itself    was   condemned    for  those 
errors  which  dispassionate  criticism  would  liave 
ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions. 
In  this  dissertation  Mr.  Kennicott  proved,  that 
there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree   with  each  other,  and  with  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  numerous 
and  important  various  readings  ;  and  that  from 
those  various  readings,  considerable  authority 
was  derived  in  support  of  the  ancient  versions. 
He,  likewise,  announced  the  existence  of  six 
Samaritan  MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  ma- 
ny errors  in  the   printed  Samaritan  might  be 
corrected;  and  proved  that  even  from  the  Sa- 
maritan, as  it  was  already  printed,  the  Hebrew 
text    might    be   corrected  in   many   passages. 
This  work,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  was 
examined  with   great  severity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.      At   home,  the    doctrine    of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed 
by   Comings    and    Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians, 
with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of 
revelation  were  at  stake ;  and  it  was  received 
with  disapprobation  by  some  persons  of  sounder 
learning  and  more   temperate  judgment,  who 
indulged  to  groundless   apprehensions  that  it 
would  afford  cause  of  triumph  to  unbelievers. 
But  by  the  generality  of  learned  and  candid 
biblical  scholars,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
its  value  was  justly  appreciated  ;  and  they  were 
led  by  it  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  au- 
thor's future  labours  in   the  service  of  sacred 
criticism. 

Mr.  Kennicott  spent  the  next  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  principally  in  searching  out 
and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  ;  not  without 
hnd'.ng  leisure  to  preach  and  to  publish  some 


occasional  sermons,  which  were  well  reccrved. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointsd  one  of  the 
king's  preachers  at  Whitehall ;  and   from   the 
title-page  of  one  of  his  sermons  published  in 
1759,  we  find  that  he  hadbeen  presented   to 
the  vicarage  of  Culham,  in  Oxfordshire.     Ear- 
ly in  the  year  1760,  he  published  iiis  "Stats 
of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament considered:  Dissertation  the  second." 
In  this  volume,  he  vindicated  the  authority  and 
antiquity  of  the  Samaritan   copy  of  the   Pen- 
tateuch ;  proved  that  the  present  Chaldcc  pa- 
raphrase has  not  been  taken  from  MSS.  so  very 
ancient  as  has  been   commonly  supposed,  and 
that  it  has  been  in  many  places  altered  wilfully, 
in  conformity  to  the  Heberew  text,  where  that 
text  itself  had  been  before  corrupted ;  appealed 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  themselves,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and   gave  a 
compendious  history  of   it  from   the   close   of 
the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the   invention  of 
printing;  and  presented  an   account  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  then  known,  with  a  collation  of 
eleven  Samaritan  MSS.  and  a  particular  cata- 
logue of  one  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  MSS.  ii» 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum. 
A  collation  of  the   Hebrew  MSS.   was  now 
loudly  called  for   by  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened  friends  of  biblical  learning  ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Kennicott  published  prO' 
posals  for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  could  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   and  for  procur- 
ing at  the   same  time,    as  many   collations  of 
foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and  money 
he  should  receive  would  permit.     In   a  design 
so  laudable  and  extensive,  he  was  supported 
by   a   subscription    and    encouragement   from 
crowned  heads,  public  bodies,  noblemen,  clergy, 
and  private   gentlemen,    of   different    nations, 
and  different  religious  persuations,  in  a  manner 
which  had  not    been  before   equalled  in    the 
annals    of   literature.      Among   his    first  sub- 
scribers were  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
who,  with  that   liberality  which  has  generally 
marked   their    character,  gave  him   an  annual 
subscription  of  forty  pounds.     He  now  bent 
his  whole  powers  to  complete  liis  arduous  un- 
dertaking ;    correspondmg  v.-ith   some    of  the 
most  eminent  characters  in   Europe  ;  availing 
himself  of  learned  assistants  in  collating  MSS. 
in  foreign  countries;  and  furnishing  his  patrons 
from  lime  to  time  v/ith  an  account   of  his  pro- 
gress.    In  the  first  year,  the   money  received 
was  about  five  hundred  guineas ;  in  the  next 
it  rose    to    nine  hundred  ;    at    which  sum  it 
continued  stationary  till  the  tjiith  year,  when 
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't  anounted.to  a  thousand  guineas.  While 
Mr.  Kcnuicott  was  proceeding  in  this  work, 
h'^  was  made  keeper  of  the  RadciiiTe  library  ; 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ; 
presented  to  the^-aluable  living  of  Mynhenyote, 
in  Cornwall,  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter ;  and 
rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Christ-church, 
O.xford. 

In  the  year  1776,  Dr.  Ken nicott  was  enabled  to 
give  the  public  the  first  volume  of  his  noble  and 
beaatiful  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  in  folio  ; 
and  in  the  year  1780,  the  second  volume, 
which  completed  the  work,  made  its  appear- 
ance. To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  general  dis- 
sertation, giving  a  full  history  of  the  nature 
of  the  design,  and  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it :  and  the  truth  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  great  and  fresh  light 
will  hence  be  thrown,  not  only  upon  the  Old, 
but  even  upon  the  New  I'estament,  by  a  clearer 
and  more  satisfactory  explication  of  some  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  Ft 
will  contribute,  also,  to  the  clearing  up  of 
many  other  difficulties,  which  have  perplexed 
commentators ;  and  what  completes  its  value 
is,  that  it  affords  a  most  important  preparation 
and  assistance  for  a  new  public  translation  of 
the  bible,  or,  at  least,  a  total  revision  of  the 
common  version.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  valuable  translations  of  several  books  of 
the  sacred  writings,  by  learnpd  men  of  our 
own  country,  which  they  were  encouraged  to 
undertake,  and  in  performing  which  they  were 
very  materially  aided  by  this  grand  work.  The 
various  readings  which  are  inserted  in  it,  are 
the  result  of  a  collation  of  above  six  hundred 
MSS  :  and  when  the  time  and  labour  requisite 
for  such  an  undertaking  are  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  integrity,  diligence,  judgment, 
and  learning  of  the  editor,  and  to  raise  him  to 
the  highest  rank  among  biblical  scholars  and 
critics.  Such  a  work,  likewise,  reflects  honour 
on  the  country,  in  which  so  grand  and  import- 
ant a  design  was  first  p'uroniiid,  and  car- 
lied  into  execution.  Within  two  years  of  his 
death.  Dr.  Kennicott  resigned  his  living  in 
Cornwall,  from  conscientious  motives,  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  having  a  prospect  of  ever 
again  being  able  to  visit  his  parishioners  : 
which  disinterested  conduct  deserves  to  be 
lecorded,  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He  died 
at  O.cford,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1783, 
about  the  age  of  sbity-fiye.     In  private  life, 


he  sustained  the  character  of  a  liberal,  worthy, 
friendly  man  ;  and  we  have  often  seen  him  in 
the  circles  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance 
at  Culham,  and  in  Oxford,  when  he  always 
appeared  unaffected,  good-natured,  cheerful, 
and  facetious.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  press, 
"  Remarks  on  select  Passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." This  work  was  undertaken  by  him, 
soon  after  he  had  completed  the  publication  of 
his  bible, and  continued, with  hisusual  attention 
and  care,  while  his  faculties  were  capable  of 
exertion.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
he  was  able  to  perfect  only  a  small  part  of  his 
useful  design.  To  this  part  the  editors,  who 
published  it  in  1 7  87,  have  added,  according  to 
the  author's  instructions  in  his  will,  whatever 
they  found  among  his  papers  evidently  designed 
for  this  work ;  and  such  of  his  hints  and  im- 
perfect sketches,  as  may'be  useful  to  future 
commentators.  Those  remarks  are  accompa- 
nied by  eight  sermons,  partly  critical,  and 
parti  J  practical.  Eiicycl.  Brit.  New  Annual 
Register  for  I'jSOami  1782. — Gent.  Mag.  Aug, 
and  Sept.  1783. — M. 

KENT,  William,  an  artist  of  original 
genius,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  country  coach-painter;  but 
feeling  that  he  possessed  a  capacity  for  a  higher 
department,  he  quitted  his  master  without 
leave,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  His 
studies  there  gave  indications  of  genius,  which 
induced  some  gentlemen  of  his  county  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  sending  him  to  Rome,  at 
which  seat  of  the  arts  he  arrived  in  1 7 10.  He 
remained  in  Italy  several  years,  and  rf  turned  in 
1719  with  lord  Burlington,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  house,  and  recommended  him 
to  employment  as  a  history  and  portrait  painter. 
In  both  these  branches,  however,  his  merit 
was  very  inconsiderable,  and  he  never  would 
have  attained  celebrity  had  not  the  versatility 
of  his  talents  led  him  to  display  his  genius  in 
other  walks  of  art.  A  taste  for  ornamental 
decorations  in  the  inside  architecture  and  fur- 
niture of  houses  brought  him  into  reputation ; 
and  so  much  did  he  become  the  oracle  of 
fashion  in  that  branch,  that  he  was  consulted, 
about  every  thing  to  which  ornament  could  be 
applied.  I'wo  great  ladies  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  them  designs  for  birth-day  gowns ; 
and  he  dressed  one  of  them  in  a  petticoat 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  five  orders,  and 
the  other  in  a  copper-coloured  satin  with  gold 
ornaments,  resembling  a  bronze  figure.  In 
the  higher  department  of  an  architect  he 
was  justly  admired,  and  the  mansions  of  several 
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ef  the  Englioh  nobility  attest  the  beauty  of  his 
designs.  Holkn:ini,  the  scat  of  the  earl  of 
Leiresicr,  in  Norfolk,  was  his  favourite  per- 
forms nee. 

15''.!  it  is  as  the  creator  of  a  new  species  of 
imitative  art  that  Kent  chiefly  claims  a  place 
among  men  of  genius.  Thi-  is  the  modern 
art  of  landscape-gardening,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  p'.oductive  ot  sceneo  of  be'Uty  and 
grandeur  no  where  else  to  be  equalled.  Kent 
found  the  English  g.irden  only  so  faradvanced 
as  to  lake  into  the  view  tiic  park  or  lawn  by 
means  of  a  sunk  fence.  "  He  leaped  the 
fence  (says  Mr.  Waipole',  and  saw  that  all 
nature  was  a  gar.'en."  I'o  form  the  whole 
extent  of  pleasure-grounds  into  a  varied  and 
natural  landscape,  diversified  by  light  and  shade 
upon  picturesque  principles,  was  his  leading 
idea.  He  broke  all  the  old  uniformity  of 
straight  lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and 
thri'w  wood,  wat«r,  and  ground  into  such 
shapes  as  beautiful  nature  presents.  '1  he 
ideas  of  extent  were  not  yet  enlarged  efiough 
to  aim  at  grandeur  ;  but  almost  every  thiiig  was 
done  toward  the  attainment  of  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  diversity.  Th-:  taste  of  a  poet,  Pope, 
is  supposed  to  have  aided  that  of  the  artist ; 
and  when  time  shall  have  defaced  the  works 
of  the  latter,  hib  fame  v.'ill  live  in  the  poet's 
allusion  to  the  scenes  of  Esher, 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vied  for  Pelhara's  love. 

The  patronage -of  the  queen,  and  several 
persons  of  rank,  procured  for  him  the  places 
of  master-carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of  the 
pictures,  and  principal  painter  to  the  crown. 
He  died  at  Btirhngion-house,  in  1748,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
lord  Burlington's  vault  at  Chiswick.  IFalpole's 
Anecd.  of  Piiinting,  i^c.  hi  EngLmd. — A. 

KEPLER,  John,  one  of  the  greatefl  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  who  have  appeared 
in  any  age,  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  December  27th,  1571.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  an  officer  who  had 
served  with  distinction  among  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg,  but  by  misfortunes  was  reduced 
to  low  and  narrow  circumstances.  Hence  his 
son  John  wss  exposed  to  difhculties  and  inter- 
ruptions while  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, ill  different  places,  and  under  various  mas- 
ters ;  but  his  genius  and  avidity  for  knowledge 
animated  him  to  surmount  every  obst  icle.  and 
to  make  a  rapid  and  surprising  proficiency.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
«legree  of  bachelor  in  the  year  1588,  and  to 


that  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1 591.     In  tliat 
year  he   became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  Michael  Meestlin,  and 
in  a  short  time    made  a  very  unco.i<mon  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  mathematical 
learning.     In  the  following  year  lie  applio.l  to 
the  study  of  divinity,    and   by  several  s;  rmons 
which  he   prcacheil,  afForc'.ed  sufficient  proof, 
that  he  would  have   excelled   in  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  had  he   continued  to  exercise  it. 
But  his   predominant  inclination   was   for   the 
mathematics,   to  which  he  devoted   his   whole 
attention,  and  acquired   so  high   a   reputation 
for  his  skill  in  that  science,   that,  in   the  year 
I  594,  he  was  invited  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  to  till 
the   mathematical  chair  in  the    university   of 
that  city.     From  this  time  astronomy  became 
the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  in  which  he 
made  most    important    discoveries  relative   to 
the   great  laws  of  ihe  planetary   motions  ;  of 
which,  as  ho   stands  at  the  head  as  it  were  of 
modern  reformed  astronomy,  we  shall  give  a 
pretty  large  account,  chiefly  taken  from    the 
words     of    that    great    mathematician    Colin 
Maclaurin,    after  having  briefly    detailed   the 
occurrences  in   his    life.     In  the    year    1596, 
Kepler  married  a  lady  of  a  noble  family ;  and 
two  years  afterwards   was  driven  from    Gratz 
by   persecution   on  account  of    his    religion, 
though  he  was  soon   recalled  by  the  states  of 
Styria.      That  country,  however,   being   not 
long  afterwards  involved  in  the   calamities   of 
war,  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  some 
more  safe  and  tranquil  place  of  residence  than 
Gratz.     Wiiile  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he 
was  strongly  urged  to   settle  in  Bohemia,  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  had  been  furnished  by  the 
emperor  Rodolph  with  every  necessary  requi- 
site for    the   prosecution   of   his   astronomical 
studies,    and    was    very    desirous    of    having 
Kepler  for  an  assistant.     The  repeated  letters 
which  Tycho  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  his 
promise  to  introduce  Kepler  to  the  emperor,  at 
length  prevailed  upon   our  professor  to  resign 
his  post  in  the  university,  and  to  remove  with 
his  family  and  library  to  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1600. 

During  Kepler's  journey  towards  that  coun- 
try, he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked 
by  a  quartan  ague,  which  afflicted  him  tor 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  incapacitated  liiin 
so  long  for  much  of  the  assistance  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  to  Tycho. 
Kepler  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Tycho  towards  him,  which  he  considered  to 
be  unfriendly  on  some  p.irtrcular  occ.ision 
when  the  latter  might  have  been  serviceable  to 
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his  family ;    and   he  complained   of  Tycho's 
reservcdness,  in  not  communicating  to  him  all 
his    discoveries  and    improvements.     And    as 
Tycho  died  in  i6oi,  the  siiortness  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  great  mr?n,  together 
with  tlie  circumstances  above  mentioned,  pre- 
chidcd    Kepler    from  being    very    useful    to 
Tycho,  as  well  as  from  receiving  any  consi- 
derable   advantage  under   him.  '     Before    his 
death,  however,  Tycho  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
introducing  Kepler  to  the   emperor  R.odolph, 
who  gave  liim  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
appointed  him  his  mathematician ;  but  he  en- 
gaged him   at  the  same  time  to  continue  his 
assistance  to  Tycho  as  an  arithmetician.     This 
title,  of  mathematician  to  his  imperial  majesty, 
K-jpler  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  but 
those  of  I'jis successors  Matthias  and  Ferdinand; 
and  he  rejected   honour   upon  it,  by  the   in- 
creasing reputation  which   he   acquired  from 
the  numerous  productions  of  his  active  genius. 
Upon  the  death  of  Tycho,  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph ordered  him  to  complete  the  tables  begun 
by  that  great  man,  which   were  to   be  called 
"the  Rodolphine  Tables."     "To  this  work," 
says  Gassendi,  "he  applied  himself  vigorously: 
but   such  difficulties   arose    in   a  short   time, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  partly 
from  the  delay  of  the  treasurers,  that  the  tables 
■were  not  completed  and  published  till  the  year 
1627.     He  complained,   that    from    the    year 
1602  and    1603   he  was   looked  upon   by  the 
treasurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye  ;  and  when 
in  1609  he  had  published  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  work,  and  the  emperor  Rodolph  had  given 
orders,  that  besides  the  expence  of  the  edition, 
he  should  immediately  be  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  pension,  which,  he  said,  amounted  to  two 
thousand  crowns,  and   likewise   two  thousand 
more  ;  yet,  he  complained,  that  it  was  not  till 
two  years  afterwards,  that  the  generous  orders 
of  Rodolph  in  his  favour  were  executed,  and 
that  he   in  vain  knocked   at  the  door  of  the 
Silesian  and  imperial  chainber."     Kepler  met 
with    similar  discourag.-rnent    from   the  trea- 
surers under  the  emperor  Matthias,  as    from 
those  of  Rodolph  ;  till  at  length  the  emperor 
gave  him  a  fixed  settlement  at  Lintz,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  salary  from  the  states  of  Upper 
Austria,   which    was   paid   for  sixteen   years. 
But  the  .imperial  treasurers  were  still  irregular 
and  deficient  in  their  supplies  for  completing 
the   edition  of    I'ycho's  Tables;  and  Kepler's 
complaints  of  thtir  conduct  continued  after  the 
year    1619,  when  the  emperor   Matthias  was 
succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  and   hkewise   after 


i62i,whenhe  published  the  theoretical  part 
of  the  Copernlcan  doctrine,  according  to  which 
the  tables  were  to  be  deduced  ;  until  the  good 
emperor,  though  his  own  affairs  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  commanded  that  all  arrears 
should  be  paid  off,  and  that  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  for  finishing  the  edition  of  the  work 
should  be  furnished  to  him.  Having  published 
that  work,  in  1627,  about  two  years  after- 
wards, with  the  emperor's  leave,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  suffered 
inconvenience  from  again  experiencing  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  pension. 
This  circumstance  obliged  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  solicit  for  the 
arrears  which  were  due  to  him  ;  and  there  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  brought  upon 
him,  it  is  said,  by  too  hard  riding,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim  in  the  month  of  November,  when 
he  was  nearly  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

To  this  sagacious  mathematician  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and 
the  propoitions  of  the  motions  of  the  solar 
system  ;  but  the  philosophical  improvement  of 
these  phenomena  was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Kepler  had  a  particular  passion  for 
finding  analogies  and  harmonies  in  nature, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists;  and  to  this  disposition  we  owe  such 
valuable  disscoveries  as  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  his  conceits.  Three  things,  he 
tells  us,  he  anxiously  sought  to  find  the  reason 
of  from  his  early  youth  :  why  the  planets  were 
six  in  number,  why  the  dimensions  of  their 
orbits  were  such  as  Copernicus  had  described 
from  observations,  and  what  was  the  analogy 
or  law  of  their  revolutions.  He  sought  for  the 
reasons  of  the  first  two  of  these  in  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers  and  plane  figures,  without 
success.  But  at  length  reflecting  that  while 
the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infinite  in 
number,  the  ordinate  and  regular  solids  are  five 
only,  as  Euclid  had  long  ago  demonstrated  ;  he 
imagined  that  certain  mysteries  in  nature 
might  correspond  with  this  remarkable  limita- 
tion inherent  in  the  essences  of  things  ;  the 
rather  that  he  found  the  Pythagoreans  had 
made  great  use  of  those  five  regular  solids  in 
their  philosophy.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  some  relation  between  the  dimensions 
of  those  solids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary 
spheres;  and  ihiagining  that  a  cube  inscribed 
in  the  sphere  of  Saturn  would  touch  by  its 
six  planes  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
other  four  regular  sofuis  in  like  manner  fitted 
the  intervals  that  are  betwixt  the  spheres  of  the 
other  planets ;  he  became  persuaded  that  this 
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was  the  true  reason  why  tlie  primary  planets 
wefi-  precisely   six  in  number,   and    that    the 
Aui'.ior   of   the  world    haeJ    determined   their 
distances  from   the    sun,   the   centre    of    the 
system,  from  a  regard  to  this  analogy.     Being 
tlius    possessed,   as   he  thought,  of  the  grand 
secret  of  the  Pyt'^.igoreans,  and  bring  mightily 
pleased  with  his  discovery,  he  published  it  in 
1596,  under  the  title  of  "Mysterium  Cosmo- 
gr  iphicum ;"  ant!  was  for  some  time  so  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  give  up 
the  honour  of  having  invented  what  was  con- 
tained in  that  book  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 
Kepler  sent  a  copy  of  this  book  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  did  not  approve  of  those  abstract 
speculations    concerning    the    system    of    the 
world,  but  wrote  to  Kepler,  first  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  in  observations,  and  then,  by  ascend- 
ing from  them,  to  strive  to  come  at  the  causes 
of'things.      After  the  death  of  Tycho,  Kep- 
ler   made    many    important   discoveries    from 
his    observations,   as   well    as  his    own.      He 
found  that  astronomers  had  erred  from  the  first 
rise  of  tlie  science,  in  ascribing  always  circular 
orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the  planets;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  each   of  them    moves  in   an 
ellipsis,  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  sun  : 
that  the  motion   of  each  is   really  unequable, 
and  varies  so,  that  a  ray  supposed  to  be  always 
drawn  from   the  planet  to  the   sun   describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.     It  was  some  years 
later  before  he  discovered  the  analogy  there  is 
between   the  distances  of  the  several   planets 
from  the  sun,  and  the  periods  in  which  they 
complete    their    revolutions.      He   easily  saw 
that   the    hightr  planets   not   only    moved   in 
greater  circles,  but   also  more  slowly  than  the 
nearer  ones;  so   that,  on    a    double  account, 
their  periodic  times  were  greater.     Saturn,  for 
example,  revolves  at  a  distance  from   the  sun 
nine  times  and  a  half  greater  than   the  earth's 
distance'from  it ;  and  the  circle  described  by 
Saturn  is   in  the  same  proportion:  but,  as  the 
earth  revolves  in  one  year,  so,  if  their  veloci- 
ties were   equal,    Saturn   ought  to  revolve  in 
nine  years   and  a  half;  whereas   the   periodic 
time  of   Saturn    is   above  twer.ty-nine   years. 
The  periodic   times  of  the   planets   increase, 
therefore,   in  a  greater   proportion    than  their 
distances  from  the  sun  ;  but  yet  not  in  so  great 
a  proportion  as  the  squarts  of  those  distances  : 
for  if  that  were  the  law  of  their  motions  (the 
square  of  g'^  being  9O5-),   the  periodic  time  of 
Saturn  ought  to  be  above  90  years.     A  mean 
proportion  between  that  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  that   of  the  squares  of  those  di- 
stances, is  the  true  proportion  of  jhe  periodic 


times ;  as  the  mean  between  9  j  and  Its  square 
9of  gives  the  periodic  time  of  Saturn  in  years. 
Kepler,  after  having  committed  several  mistakes 
in  determining  this  analogy,  hit  upon  it  at  last. 
May  15th,  i6i  8;  for  he  is  so  exact  as  to  men- 
tion the  precise  day  when  he  foupd,  ''  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  v/ere  always  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun." 

When    Kepler  saw,    according    to    better 
observations,    that  his  disposition  of  the    five 
regular   solids    among    the    planetary  spheres 
was    not   agreeable  to    the   intervals  between 
their  orbits,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  other 
schemes  of  harmony.     For  this    purpose,  he 
compared  the  motions  of  the  same  planet  at  its 
greatest  and  least  di'^tanccs,  and  of  the  different 
planets  in  their  different  orbits,  as  they  would 
appear  viewed    from  the    sun;    and  here   he 
fancied  that  he  had  found  a  similitude  to  the 
divisions  of  the  octave  in  music.     These  were 
the    dreams  of  this  great    man,   of  which  he 
was  so    fond,  that,  hearing    of  the  discovery 
of  four  new  planets  (the  satellites  of  Jupiter) 
by    Gahleo,  he  owns  that  his  first  reflections 
were  from   a  concern  how  he   could  save  his 
favourite    scheme,  which    was  threatened  by 
this    addition  to  the  number   of   the  planets. 
The  sanie  attachment  "led  him   into   a  wrong 
judgment  concerning  the  sphere  of  the  fi.xed 
stars  :  for  being   obliged,  by  his    doctrine,  to 
allow   a   vast    superiority  to    the  sun    in  the 
universe,  he  restrains    the  fixed  stars  within 
very  narrow  limits.     Nor  did  he  consider  them 
as  suns,  placed  in  the  centres  of  their  several 
systems,  having  planets  revolving  round  them ; 
as    the    other    followers  of    Copernicus  have 
concluded  them  to  be,  from  their  having  light 
in  themselves,  from  their  immense  distances, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  nature.     Not  con- 
tented with    these  harmonies,    v.hich  he  had 
learned   from  the  observations   of  Tycho,  he 
gave   himself   tlie  liberty  to   imagine    several 
other  analogies,  which  have   no  foundation  in 
nature,  and  are  overthrown  by  the  best  observ- 
ations.    Thus    from  the  opinions  of  Kepler, 
though  most  justly  admired,  we  are  taught  the 
danger  of  espousing  principles,  or  hypotheses, 
borrowed  from  abstract  sciences,  and  of  apply- 
ing them,  with  such  freedom,  to   naturale.*!- 
c^uiries. 

A  more  recent  instance  of  this  fondness  for 
discoverinp'  analogies  between  matters  of  ab- 
stract  speculation,  and  the  constitution  ot  na- 
ture, we  find  in  Huygens,  one  of  the  greatest 
geometricians  and  astronom.ers  produced  in 
any  age.     When  he  had  discovered  that  satel- 
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life  of  S.itii  n,  which  from  him  is  still  called 
the  Iluygei  ian  satellite,  th  with  our  moon, 
and  the  i<:ui  satellites  i^f  Jupii-r,  coiiipktcd  the 
number  of  six  second.iry  piineis  then  disco- 
\ered  in  the  system  :  and  because  the  number 
of  primary  planets  was  also  six,  and  this  num- 
ber is  iMlled  by  mathematicians  a  perfect  num- 
ber (being  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts, 
1,  2,  3,)  1  'uyj:;ens  was  hence  induced  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  the  planets  was  complete, 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  any  more. 
This  is  not  mentioned  to  lessen  the  credit  of 
this  great  man,  who  never,  perhaps,  reasoned  in 
such  a  manner  on  any  other  occasion;  but  only 
to  shew,  by  another  instance,  how  ill-grounded 
reasonings  of  tins  kind  have  always  proved. 
For,  not  long  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Cassini 
discovered  four  more  satellites  about  Saturn  ; 
not  to  mention'  the  two  more  that  have  been 
discovered  to  revolve  round  that  planet  by 
Dr.  Herschel,  with  another  new  primary  planet 
and  its  two  satellites,  or  the  primary  planets 
discovered  by  M.  M.  Piazzi  and  Gibers,  be- 
sides many  others,  primary  and  secondary,  yet 
unknown,  which  possibly  may  belong  to  our 
system.  The  same  Cassini  having  found  that 
the  analogy  discovered  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periodic  times  and  the  distances  from  the 
centre,  takes  place  in  the  lesser  systems  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
solar  system  •,  his  observations  overturned  that 
groundless  analogy  which  had  been  imagined 
between  the  number  of  the  planets,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  the  number  six  ;  but 
established,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  harmony  in 
in  their  motions,  which  afterwards  was  shewn 
to  flow  from  one  real  principle  extended  over 
the  universe. 

Kepler's  great  sagacity,  and  continued  me- 
ditations on  the  planetary  motions,  suggested 
to  him  some  views  of  the  true  principles  from 
which  these  motions  flow.  In  the  preface  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  planet  Mars,  he  speaks 
of  gravity  as  of  a  power  that  was  mutual  be- 
tween bodies,  and  tells  us,  that  the  orth  and 
moon  tend  towards  each  other,  and  would 
meet  in  a  point,  so  many  times  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the  earth  is  greater 
than  the  moon,  if  their  motions  did  not  hinder 
it.  He  adds,  that  the  tides  arise  from  the 
gravity  of  the  waters  towards  the  moon.  But 
not  having  notions  sufficiently  just  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these  tTioughts  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  adhered  to  them  steadily, 
since  in  his  Epitome  of  Astronomy,  published 
many  years  afterwards,  he  proposes  a  physical 


account  of  the  planetary  motions,  derived  from 
different  principles.  He  supposes,  in  that 
treatise,  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  on  his 
axis  is  preserved  by  some  inherent  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  that  a  certain  virtue,  or  immaterial 
image  of  the  sun,  is  diffused  with  his  rays  iiUo 
tiie  ambient  spaces,  and,  revolving  with  the 
body  ot  the  sun  on  his  axis,  takes  hold  of  the 
planets,  and  carries  them  along  with  it  in  the 
same  direction;  like  as  a  loadstone  turned 
round  near  a  magnetic  needle  makes  it  turn 
round  at  the  same  time.  The  planet,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  its  inertia,  endeavours  to  con- 
tinue in  its  place,  and  the  action  of  the  sun's 
image  and  tliis  inertia  are  in  a  perpetual 
struggle.  He  adds,  that  this  action  of  the  sun, 
like  his  light,  decreases  as  the  distance  in- 
creases; and  therefore  moves  the  same  planet 
with  greater  celerity  when  nearer  the,  sun, 
than  at  a  greater  distance.  To  account  for 
the  planet's  approaching  towards  the  sun  as  it 
descends  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion, 
and  receding  from  the  sun  while  it  ascends  to 
the  aphelion  again,  he  supposes  that  the  sun 
attracts  one  part  of  each  planet,  and  repels  the 
opposite  part ;  and  that  the  part  m  hich  is  at- 
tracted is  turned  towards  the  sun  in  the  de- 
scent, and  that  the  other  part  is  towards  the 
sun  in  the  ascent.  By  suppositions  of  this 
kind,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  the 
other  varieties  of  the  celestial  motions. 

Now,  however,  when  the  laws  of  motion 
are  better  known  than  in  Kepler's  time,  it  is 
easy  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  every  part  of  this 
account  of  the  planetary  motions.  The  planet 
does  not  endeavour  to  stop  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia,  but  to  preserve  its  motion  in  a 
right  line.  An  attractive  force  makes  it  de- 
scend from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  in  a 
curve  concave  towards  the  sun  :  but  the  re- 
pelling force,  which  he  supposed  to  begin  at 
the  perihelion,  would  cause  it  to  ascend  in  a 
figure  convex  to  the  sun.  When  we  come  to 
mention  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  how  an  attraction  or 
gravitation  towards  the  sun  alone  produces  the 
effefts,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  required 
both  an  attractive  and  repelling  force;  and  that 
the  virtue  vi'hich  he  ascribed  to  the  sun's 
image,  propagated  into  the  planetary  regions, 
is  unnecessjry,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  tlds 
effect,  though  it  were  admitted.  For  now  his 
own  prophecy,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
Epitome  of  Astronomy,  is  verified ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  "  the  discovery  of  such  things  was 
reserved  for  the  succeeding  age,  when  the 
Author  of  Nature  would  be  pleased  to  reveal 
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those  mysteries."  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  man,  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance :  *'  Prodromus  Dis- 
sertationum  Cosmographicarunn,"  4to.  with  the 
title  also  of  "  Mysterium  Cosmographicum," 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention ; 
"  Paralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,  quibus  Astro- 
nomic Pars  optica  traditur,"  1604, 4to.;  "  De 
Stella  nova  in  pede  Serpentarii,"  1606,  410.  ; 
"  Astrononiia  nova,  seu  Physica  cjelestis,  tra- 
dita  Commentariis  de  Motibus  Stellie  Martis, 
ex  Observationibus  Tyconis  Brahei,"  1609, 
folio ;  "  Dissertationes  cum  Nuncio  sidereo 
Galilei,"  161  o;  "  De  Cometis,libri  tres,"  161 1, 
4to. ;  "  Ephemerides  Novse,"  from  1617  to 
1620;  "  Epitome  Astronomiae  CopernicanK," 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  vol.  I.  published  in  i6i8,  and 
vol.  11.  in  1622  ;  "  Harmonices  Mundi,  lib.  V." 
1619,  4to.  ;  "  Chilias  Logarithmorum  in 
totidem  numeros  rotundos,"  1624,  4to.;  "Sup- 
plementum  Chiliadis,  &c."  1625,410.;  "Ta- 
bulx  RodolphiuK,"  1627,  folio;  "  De  Jesu 
Christi  Servatoris  anno  natalitio  ;"  "  Eclog^ 
Chronicae  de  Tempore  Herodis,  Herodiad- 
umque,  &c;"  and  "Nova  Stereometria  Do- 
liolum  Vinariorum,  &c."  Besides  these,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  pieces  belong- 
ing to  chronology,  the  geometry  of  solids, 
and  trigonometry,  and  a  treatise  of  dioptrics, 
which  was  excellent  for  that  time.  Gassendi 
Vit.  Tychouis  Brahei,  lib.  v.  and  vi.  Bayle. 
Jidoreri.  Maclaurid s  Account  of  Neiutoti's  Phi- 
losophical Discoveries,  book  i,  chap.  3.  Hut  ton's 
Math.  Did. — M. 

KERKHERDERE,  John  Gerard,  a 
learned  professor  of  the  university  of  Louvain 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  the 
town  of  Fauquemont,  not  far  from  Maestricht, 
about  the  year  1678.  He  pursued  his  acade- 
mical studies  at  Louvain  ;  and  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  several  years,  as  a 
professor  of  the  belles-lettres  and  ot  history  in 
that  university.  In  the  yar  1708,  he  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.  and  died  in  the  year  1738.  He  was 
the  autliorof  "Systema  Apocalypticum,"  1708, 
i2mo.  which  was  only  preliminary  to  a  larger 
treatise,  published  in  1727,  i2mo.  entitled, 
"De  Monarchia  RomxPaganse  secundum  Con- 
cordiam  inter  S.  S.  Prophetas  Danielem  et 
Joannem,"  Scc. ;  and  "Prodromus  Danielicus, 
sive  novi  Conatus  historici,  critici,  in  celebe- 
rimas  DifScultates  Historic  veteris  Testa- 
incnti,"  &c.  17 1 1,  i2mo.  ;  both  which  pieces 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  profound  eru- 
dition and  great  critical  acumen,  and  to  throw 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  scrip- 
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tures,  relating  to  history,  chronology,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Gram- 
matica  Latina,"  1706,  i2mo,  \<'hich  though 
short,  is  said  to  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
mass  of  more  voluminous  grammars ;  of  a 
great  number  of  Latin  poems  ;  and  of  a  vo- 
lume of  dissertations  illustrative  of  scripture 
history,  &c.  1731,  i2mo.  In  one  of  these 
dissertations,  "  De  situ  Paradisi  terrestris,"  he 
places  Paradise  a  little  above  Babylon,  making 
the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates  the  pison, 
and  the  eastern  branch  the  gihon  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  which,  perhaps,  is  as  probable  as  most 
of  the  other  hypotheses  of  learned  men  con- 
cerning this  point.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KERSEY,  John,  an  able  English  mathe- 
matician and  philologist,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  our  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain some  particulars  of  his  life,  he  is  entitled 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  men 
of  science  and  literature,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  author  of  "  Elements  of  AIgeb:i/' 
1673,  ''^  '^°  yo\s.  folio,  which  is  a  very  ample 
and  complete  work,  containing  a  full  expla- 
nation of  Diophantus's  problems ;  and  also  of 
"  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,  or  a  Ge- 
neral English  Dictionary,"  1708,  8vo.  Hniton's 
Math.  Diet.  art.  Algebra. — M. 

KETTLEWELL,  John,  a  pious  and  worthy 
English  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Brompton,  in  the  parish  of  North- 
Allerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year 
1653.  He  was  instructed  in  classical  learning 
at  the  free-school  of  North-Allerton  ;  and  ia 
1670,  was  entered  a  servitor  at  St.  Edmund- 
hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence,  regu- 
larity, and  modesty,  and  in  the  year  1674  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  During  the 
following  year,  through  the  interest  of  his 
learned  countryman  Mr.  George  Hickes,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor  in  that  society.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1677  ;  and  enter- 
ing afterwards  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
celebrated  for  his  useful  and  instructive  mode 
of  preaching,  and  also  his  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  divinity.  In  the  year  1681,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience, 
&c.  for  the  promotion  of  Piety  and  Peace  of 
troubled  Consciences,"  4to.  which  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  public, 
and  procured  the  author  a  high  degree  of  reput- 
ation both  as  a  practical  writer  and  religious 
casuist.     This  work   was  dedicated  to  Dc, 
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Compton,  bisliop  of  London,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hickts,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  prove 
introductory  to  the  author's  settlement  in  the 
metropohs ;  but  when  that  prelate  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  which  terminated 
in  the  abdication  of  James  II.  Mr.  Kettle- 
well  ordered  the  dedication  to  be  erased  from 
all  the  copies  of  the  work  which  were  then 
unsold,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  omitted 
in  future  editions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  im- 
pression which  this  work  made  induced  the 
old  countess  of  Bedford,  m.other  of  the  cele- 
brated William  lord  Russel,  to  appoint  him  one 
of  her  domestic  chaplains  ;  and  it  also  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Simon  lord  Digby, 
who,  in  1682,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Coleshill  in  Warwickshire.  On  this  living  he 
resided,  in  the  diligent  and  zealous  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  universally  esteemed 
and  respected,  till  the  year  1690,  when  he 
was  deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  After  his  deprivation,  he  re- 
moved with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1685,  to  London ;  where  he  continued  to  write 
and  pubhsh  several  religious  works,  as  he  had 
done  during  Lis  residence  at  Coleshill,  together 
with  some  treatises  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  nonjurors.  In  this  city,  he  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  gentlemen  who  entertained  similar 
sentiments  with  himself ;  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  the 
good  and  pious  ISIr.  Robert  Nelson,  with 
whom  he  concerted  "  a  model  of  a  fund  of 
charity  for  the  needy  suftering  (i.  e.  nonjuring) 
clergy."  Having  been,  from  his  infancy,  of  a 
tender  and  delicate  habit  of  body,  and  inclinable 
to  a  consumption,  he  was  at  length  attacked  by 
that  disease,  and  was  carried  off  by  it  in  1695, 
when  ©nly  in  his  forty-second  year.  His  friend 
Mr.  Nelson  has  pronounced  this  eulogium  on 
his  character  :  "  he  was  learned  without  pride; 
wise  and  judicious  without  cunning  ;  he  served 
at  the  altar  without  either  covetousness  or  am- 
bition ;  he  was  devout  without  affectation ; 
sincerely  religious  without  moroseness  ;  cour- 
teous and  affable  without  flattery  or  mean  com- 
pliances; just  without  rigour  ;  charitable  with- 
out vanity  ;  and  heartily  zealous  for  the  interest 
of  religion  without  faction."  His  numerous 
publications,  which  are  particularized  in  our 
authorities,  were  printed  in  a  collective  form, 
in  17 18,  in  two  vols,  folio.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen. 
Dict.—m. 

KEYSLER,  John  George,  F.R.S.  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  was  born  at  Thurnau,  in  the 
county  of  Giech,  in  1683.    He  reseived  a  good 


education,  for  which  he  was  much  indebted  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  a  sister  of  M,  Kuhnel, 
member  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  council  in 
Hanover.  Young  Keysler  soon  manifested  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  sciences,  and  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  the  ablest  masters.  After  some  years  spent 
in  laying  the  grounds  of  his  education,  he  was 
entered  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  without  neglecting  the 
other  branches  of  academical  instruction.  His 
close  application  deranged  his  health,  but  it 
was  soon  restored  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
place.  He  had  not  long  remained  at  home, 
when  he  was  invited  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  Charles  Maximilian  and  Christian 
Charles,  counts  of  Giech-Buchau,  with  whom 
he  repaired  to  Halle  in  1717,  and  then  accom- 
panied them  on  their  travels  ;  an  employment 
highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  foreign  countries.  He 
first  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Roland ; 
who  soon  discerning  in  his  young  friend  a  taste 
and  talents  capable  to  produce  something  of 
importance,  he  recommended  to  his  attention 
the  immense  field  of  German  antiquities,  as 
yet  almost  untouched.  Through  his  encou- 
ragement, Keysler  formed  the  resolution  of  un- 
dertaking something  systematic  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Germany,  and  the  origin  of  its  inha- 
bitants. A  specimen  which  he  published  in 
regard  to  the  Celts  was  favourably  received, 
and  afforded  a  strong  proof  of  his  diligence  and 
erudition.  From  Utrecht  he  went  with  his 
pupils  to  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  collecting,  as  they  oc- 
curred, materials  for  his  intended  work.  With- 
out suffering  his  time  to  be  occupied  with  those 
trifles  which  engage  the  attention  of  travellers 
in  general,  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
visiting  the  most  remarkable  libraries,  and  fre- 
quenting the  society  of  the  learned,  of  whom 
Baudelot  and  Montfaucon  in  particular  shewed 
him  every  mark  of  esteem  and  respect.  About 
this  time  a  Celtic  monument  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  the 
learned  were  busy  in  explaining.  Keysler  ex- 
amined it  also;  and  his  conjectures  respecting 
it  are  far  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  were  offered.  In  consequence  of  th« 
great  reputation  which  Keysler  had  acquired  in 
his  first  tour,  M.  Bernstorff,  minister  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  Hanover,  an  enlightened 
statesman,  and  a  decided  patron  of  letters,  en- 
gaged him  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  two  sons. 
After  remajoing  two  years  in  Hanover,  he  olj» 
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taincd  permission,  in  171!,  to  visit  England  for 
his  own  improvement.     At  London  and  Ox- 
ford he  met  with  that  reception  which  he  de- 
served ;  but  nothing  was  so  flattering  to  him  as 
the  honour  he  had  of  being  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.     The  paper  on  account 
of  which  he  received  this  mark  of  distinction 
was    his    ingenious    dissertation,    "  De   Dea 
Nehelenia,  numine  Wallachiorum  topico."    He 
wrote  also  some  curious  observations  on  that 
stupendous    monument    on    Salisbury    plain, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge  ;  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  consecrated  gut  or  misletoe  of 
the  Druids :  the  latter  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  his  intimate  friend  James  Douglas,  RI.  D. 
Onliis  return  to  Hanover  in  1720, he  published 
his  immortal  work,  entitled,  "  Antiquitates  se- 
lectee Septentrionales  etCelticje,"  in  which  the 
author  is  exceedingly  happy  in  solving  a  great 
number  of  difficulties  never  before  sufficiently 
explained.     This  work  bears  evident  marks  of 
being  written  by  a  man  who  does  not  regulate 
his  ideas  by  those  of  others,  and  who  at  the 
game    time  is  neither   fond   of  novelties  nor 
wedded  to  imaginary  systems.     In  1727,  Key- 
sler's  pupils,  who  continued   under  his  care 
more  than   ten    years,    accompanied   him    to 
Tubingen;  and  in  1 729  they  began  their  travels, 
•which  comprised  the  whole  of  Germany,  Swis- 
serland,  Italy,  Hungary,  France,  England,  and 
Holland.     The   distinguished  name  of  Bern- 
storff  procured  them  free  access  to  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  and  Keysler  was  thus  enabled 
to  derive  from  his  travels   all   the  advantages 
which  he  wished  and  expected.     In  the  course 
of  this  tour  M.  Keysler  had  many  advantageous 
offers  made  to  him,  which  his   attachment  to 
his  pupils  induced  him  to  decline.     He  accom- 
panied the  younger  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  (see  the  art,  Bernstorff,) 
thence  to  Ratisbon,  and  then  returned  to  the 
elder.     These    noble     and   generous   patrons 
made  a  provision  for  their  tutor,  suitable  to  the 
obligations  they  were  under  to  him  ;  they  en- 
trusted him  at  the  same  time  with  their  valuable 
library,  their  collection  of  medals  and  natural 
curiosities,  and  even  gave  him  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  their  domestic   concerns.      M. 
Keysler  in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  amidst  which  he 
spent  the  most  agreeable  moments  of  his  life. 
He  had  also  a  collection  of  curiosities  acquired 
at  a  great  expence,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  bracteati,  urns,  and  other  antiques,  the  most 
remarkable   of  which  he  has  described.     To 
this  valuable  collection  he  added,  by  purchase, 
ihat  of  M.  Eckard  ;    and  to  prevent  the  whole 


from  being  dispersed,  he  destined  it  after  hij 
death  to  be  added  to  that  of  M.  Bernstorff. 
Keysler  was  of  a  communicative  disposition, 
and  ready  to  assist  in  their  literary  labours  all 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  advice  ;  of  this 
he  gave  proofs  on  various  occasions.  He  was 
of  great  service  in  particular  to  M.  Eckard, 
w^hcn  about  to  publish  his  German  Antiqui- 
ties, after  the  model  of  the  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Grn3carum  et  Romanarum,  by  Grsevius 
and  Gronovius.  The  prospectus  of  tliis  work 
appeared  in  1720,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
never  printed.  In  1728,  when  M.  Jark  re- 
printed the  work  of  Schedius  on  the  German 
deities,  Keysler  not  only  corrected  it,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  considerable  additions,  and 
subjoined  an  ingenious  dissertation,  "  De  Cultu 
Solis."  Mr.  Ritler,  professor  at  Ilfeld,  was 
under  great  obligations  also  to  our  traveller, 
and  he  acknowledged  them  in  several  parts  of 
his  v/ork  entitled  "  Oryctographia  Calenber- 
gica."  Keysler  displayed  great  moderation 
and  command  of  temper  in  his  conduct  towards 
some  of  the  learned  by  whom  he  was  attacked; 
and  shewed  an  aversion  to  enter  into  literary 
disputes,  which  in  general  are  attended  with 
neither  honour  nor  advantage  to  those  who 
engage  in  them.  Keysler,  after  his  return 
from  his  travels,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement,  declining  all  public  em- 
ployment, and  keeping  himself  single,  that  the 
charge  of  a  family  might  not  impede  him  in  hi* 
literary  pursuits.  He  had  for  some  time  been 
troubled  with  an  asthma,  but  his  friends  did 
not  imagine  that  it  would  so  soon  have  proved 
fatal.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1743,  at  Stentenbourg, 
an  estate  belonging  to  M.  Bernstorff.  His 
"  Travels,"  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
curious  matter,  were  translated  into  English 
from  the  second  German  edition,  and  pub- 
lished in  four  vols.  4to.     Lond.  1756. — J. 

KHALEKAN  (Ebn),  or  Ben  Khale- 
KAN,  surnamed,  ^l?oul  Abbas  Schamseddin- 
Ahmed  Ben  Mohammed,  Ben  Ibrahim,  a  very 
celebrated  biographer  of  illustrious  Mussulmen, 
particularly  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  proficiency  in  the  sciences,  was  born  in 
the  year  608,  and  died  in  the  year  681  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1282  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  entitled,  "  Vafiat  Aldian,"  or  "  Tht 
Deaths  of  illustrious  Men,"  and  was  commenc- 
ed by  him  at  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
under  the  reign  of  Bibars,  a  sultan  of  the 
Mameluke  dynasty.  Being  appointed  by  that 
prince  cadi  of  Damascus,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  659,  tlie  duties  of  that  employmeHt  so 
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far  interrupted  his  studies,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  finish  his  work  before  the  year  672, 
according  to  tliat  computation.  He  was  the 
coatemporary  of  Aboul  Pharagius,  whose  dy- 
nasties our  countryman  Pocoke  has  publish- 
ed, in  Arabic  and  Latin  ;  and  the  treatise  on 
which  his  own  celebrity  is  founded,  was  after- 
wards brought  down  to  a  later  period,  by 
Fadhl  Mih-al  Sakm.  D'Herklofs  BiUloth. 
OrUni.~M. 

KHOXDEMIR,  the  surname  of  a  celebrated 
Persian  historian,  whom  some  writers  call  Emir- 
khond^  and  others  Emir  Khouand  Skah,  appears 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Herat,  the  capital  of 
Chorasan,  and  to  have  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  sultan  Hossain  Behadir  Kan,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Tamerlane.  From  an  early 
age  Khondemir  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
history,  general  and  particular;  and  having 
happily  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  emir 
jili  Shir,  a  lover  and  protector  of  men  of  letters, 
he  inspired  that  nobleman  with  a  passion  for 
his  own  favourite  pursuit,  and  with  a  desire 
to  form  a  collection  of  the  principal  writers 
in  this  class  of  science.  He  was  at  con- 
siderable expence,  both  of  trouble  and  money, 
in  gratifying  this  wish  ;  and  in  the  year  904  of 
the  Hegira  had  become  master  of  an  excellent 
library,  the  care  and  superintendence  of  which 
he  committed  to  Khondemir,  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  profiting  from  the  valuable  deposit. 
His  grand  object  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
history,  by  drawing  it  up  in  a  more  methodical 
order,  and  with  less  diffuseness  of  style,  than 
had  been  the  characteristics  of  preceding 
writers  -,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  a 
judicious  compendium  of  oriental  history,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  875  of 
the  Hegira,  or  the  year  of  Christ  1470,  under 
the  title  of  "  Khelasmt  Alakhar fi  Veian  Ahual 
Alalhiar-"  that  is  to  say,  "  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect Summary  of  what  is  valuable  and  interest- 
ing in  the  most  authentic  and  genuine  Histo- 
ries."     D'Herbelot's  Biblioth.  Orient. — M. 

KIDDER,  Richard,  a  learned  English 
prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born, 
according  to  some  writers,  in  Sussex,  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  probably,  in 
Suffolk.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  of  his 
early  education,  we.  have  not  seen  any  account. 
In  the  year  1649,  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel- 
coUege,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  where 
he  commenced  B.A.  in  1652,  and  M.A.  in 
1656.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  incor- 
porated at  the  university  of  Oxford.  By  his 
college  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stinground  in  Huntingdonshire j  from  which 


he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  under   the 
Bartholomew  act,  in  1662.    This  circumstance 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  Calamy's  "  Ac- 
count of  the  ejected  Ministers,"  either  in  its 
original  form,   or  under  its  modern  arrange- 
ment with  the  title  of  "  The  Nonconformist's 
Memorial."      Mr.    Kidder's   scruples  on    the 
subject  of  conformity,  however,  were  not  of 
any  long  duration;  since  we  find  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  established  church, 
and  was  presented,  by  Arthur  earl  of  Essex,  to 
the  rectory  of  Raine,  in  that  county,  in  1664. 
Here  he  continued  about  ten  years,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  connexions,  and  in  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  learning,    particularly  his  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages.     In   1674,  he 
became  a  rector  in  the  metropolis,  having  been 
presented  to  the  benefice  of  ijt.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  by  the  Merchant-taylor's  company.    His 
next  promotion  took  place  in   1681,  when  he 
was   appointed   a    prebend    in   the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich;  which  was  succeeded  by 
his  nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  year  i68g.     About  this  time  he  accu- 
mulated the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of 
divinity.     Upon  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Ken, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance    and    supremacy    to    king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  Dr.  Beveridge's 
refusal  of  that  see.  Dr.  Kidder  was  nominated 
to  succeed  him,  and  was  consecrated  in  1691. 
In   the  year    1693,   he    preached  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle;  and  after- 
wards inserted  liis  sermons  on  that  occasion  in 
his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,"  of  which 
learned  and  excellent  work  they  constitute  the 
first,  second,  and  third  chapters  in  the  second 
part  of  it.     That  performance  is  designed  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  more 
particularly  against  the  Jews,  and  was  publish- 
ed in  three  volumes  8vo;  which  made  their 
appearance  at  different  periods,  one  in   1684, 
another  1699,   and  the  third  in    1700.     With 
such  valuable  writings  did  bishop  Kidder  con- 
tinue to  benefit  the  world  after  his  promotion, 
until  he  was  unhappily  killed  in  his  bed,  toge- 
ther with  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of 
chimneys  in  his  palace  at  Wells,   during  the 
great  storm  in  the  night  of  Nov.   26,   1703. 
His   writings   are    distinguished    by  learning, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  justify  the  eulo- 
gium   which  has   been   passed  upon  him,  of 
being  one  of  the  best  divines  in  his  time.     His 
largest  work,  excepting  the  article  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  •'  A  Commentary 
on  the  five  Books  of  Moses;  with  a  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  Author,  or- Writer  of  the 
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said  Books,  and  a  general  Argument  to  each  of 
them,"   published    in    1694,  in    two  volumes 
8vo.     This  work   is  the  author's   part  of  an 
intended  commentary  on  the  whole  of  scripture, 
for  the  use  of  families,  and  of  those  well  dis- 
posed persons  who  were  desirous  of  reading 
them  to  their  greatest  advantage.     A  consider- 
able number  of  the  London  clergy  had  divided 
the  work  amongst  them;  but  the  engagement 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  popish  con- 
troversy, and  the  deaths  of  others,  prevented 
the  completion  of  tliat  usclul  design.     To  the 
first  of  these  volumes  is  prefixed  a  learned  dis- 
sertation, in  which  the  bishop  collects  together 
and  answers  all  the  objections  against  Moses's 
being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.     Among 
others,  he  considers  one  objection  deduced  from 
Genesis  xxxvi.  31.  by  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  severity.     This 
produced    an    interchange    of    Latin    letters 
between  them,  which  Le  Clerc  printed  in  his 
••  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  torn.  iv.  art.  10;  ac- 
Jinowledging  that  they  were  civil,  on  the  part 
of  the  , bishop,  but  complaining  that  they  did 
not  contain  a  satisfactory  retractation  of  the 
imputations  cast  upon  him.      Bishop  Kidder 
was  also  the  author    of   "  The  Life  of   Dr. 
Anthony    Horneck,"    1698,    8vo;    "  Critical 
Remarks  upon  some  difficult  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King,"  1719,  8vo. 
a    posthumous    publication;    several  practical 
treatises;    tracts   in   the   popish    controversy; 
the  collection  of  Hebrew  proverbs,  added  by 
way  of  appendix,  to  Mr.    Ray's  collection  of 
proverbs;  and  numerous  sermons,  &cc.  the  sub- 
jects and  dates  of  which  are  particularised  in 
the  Biog.  Brii.     Gen.  Did. — M. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  very  learned  rabbi,  who 
acquired  high  reputation  as  a  scripture  com- 
mentator and  grammarian,  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  former  part  01  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  father,  rabbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  was 
a  violent  enemy  to  the  Christians,  and  wrote 
some  bitter  treatises  against  them,  which  were 
never  printed.  The  subjecrof  the  present  ar- 
ticle did  not  inherit  his  father's  hatred  to  the 
heretics,  as  the  latter  called  the  Christians;  at 
least  he  speaks  of  them  with  greater  modera- 
tion-. His  learning  and  abilities  eminently 
qualified  him  for  undertaking  the  philological 
and  exegetical  labours,  which  will  ever  reflect 
the  greatest  lustre  on  his  name;  and  his  works 
are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Jews.  Alluding  to  his  name,  which  signifies 
a  miller,  or  full  of  meal,  they  are  accustomed 
to  say,  "  there  is  no  meal  without  a  miller," 


that  is,  there  is  no  true  science  without  Kimchi. 
'i'hc  Christian  world,  Hkewise,  has  entertained 
the   greatest  value   for  all  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  and  made    more  use  of  them   than 
those  of  any   other  Jewish    commentator  or 
grammarian.     Most  of  his  commentaries  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  great  bibles  of  Venice 
and  Basil;  and  PfeifFer,  in  the  "  Critica  Sacra," 
remarks,  that  his  grammar  is  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  from  which  crowds  of  Christian  gram- 
marians have  issued  forth,  with  Reuchlin  at 
their  head,  of  whom  those  have  been  the  naost 
learned  who  have  been  most  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  Kimchi.     When  about  the  year  1232, 
the  disputes  took  place  between  tlie  French  and 
Spanish  synagogues  concerning  the  writings  of 
A'laimonides,   and  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
that  the  parties  mutually  excommunicated  each 
other,  Kimchi,  at  the  head  of  tiie  Spanish  rab- 
bis, zealously  defended  the   reputation  of  that 
celebrated  man;  and  though   Ins  efforts  were 
not  successful  in  entirely  extinguishing  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  they  so  far  contributed 
to  terminate  the  schism,  as  to  produce  a  revo- 
cation of  the  sentences  of  excommunication  on 
both  sides,   and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
rabbis  of  France,  that  the  epitaph  on  Maimo- 
nides's  tomb,  which  deciared  him  excommuni- 
cated, should  be  erased.       How  long   rabbi 
Kimchi  survived  after  his  able  management  in 
this   famous  controversy,  has  not   been  ascer- 
tained.   His  commentaries  extend  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  the  bibles  of  Venice  and  Basil  have  been 
transplanted  into  the  labours  of  catholic  and 
protestant  commentators,  and  have  unquestion- 
ably aflx)rded  much  valuable  assistance  in  illus- 
trating   the    true    sense    and  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text.     Detached  parts  of  them  have 
been  repeatedly  published,  at  various  places, 
either  in  the  original  Hebrew  alone,  or  accom- 
panied with  Latin  versions;  of  which  a  parti- 
cular account  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.    Rabbi  Kimchi's  pliilologica!  works 
consist  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  called  "  Sepher 
Miclol,"  or  the  Book  of  Perfection;  and  of  a 
Hebrew  dictionary,  entitled  "  Sepher  Schoras- 
chim,"  or  the  Book  of  Roots.  They  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Constantinople,  in  1513,  and 
1530,  folio;  and  by  Dan.  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
in   1529,  and    1545,  folio,  with  the  notes  of 
rabbi  Elias  Levita  to  the  edition  last  mentioned. 
There  have  been  various  other  editions  of  them, 
collectively  or  separately,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Wolfius.     Buxtorf  made 
these  works  the  foundations  of  his  "  Thesau- 
rus Lingus  Hebrses,"  and  his  "  Lexicon  Lia- 
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gusc  Hebriex."  Several  of  Kimchi's  "  Letters," 
written  during  the  controversy  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  synagogues,  may  be  found 
in  a  volume  of  the  "  Letters  of  Maimonides," 
published  at  Venice,  1545,  8vo;  and  some  of 
them  in  the  appendix  to  Buxtorf's  "  Instit. 
Epistol.  Haeb."  Rabbi  Kimchi  had  a  brother 
called  Moses  Kimchi,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
sliort  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  "  Mahalac 
Scevile  Haddaath,"  which  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  i2mo.  with  notes  by  different  rabbis; 
and  reprinted  in  Holland,  witli  notes  in  Latin, 
by  rabbi  Elias  Levlta.  JVolf.i  Biblioth.  Hebraa. 
Cat.  of  Jewish  Authors  in  Simon's  Cri^  Hist. 
Old  Test.  Basiiage's  Hist.  Jeivs.  b.  vii.  ch.  8. 
— M. 

KING;  John  Glen,  an  English  divine,  and 
valuable  writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1732.  From  the 
grammar-school  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
Caius-college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge; 
where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1752,  and  M.A. 
in  1763.  At  subsequent  periods,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
received  as  a  meinber  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  the  year 
1 764,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Petersburg.  In  this 
situation  he  was  naturally  led  to  enquire  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  church,  which  he 
saw  practised  every  day ;  and  soon  became  sen- 
sible that  all  the  accounts  of  them  which  had 
been  published  in  the  Enghsh,  or  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  were  fullof  falsehoods,blunders, 
and  ridiculous  stories.  He,  therefore,  con- 
ceived that  he  should  render  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  literature,  and  particularly  to  students 
in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  by  writ- 
ing a  description  of  them,  founded  on  personal 
observation  and  enquiries,  as  well  as  original 
and  authentic  documents.  Having  determined 
to  undertake  such  a  work,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Sclavonlan  language,  In  which 
they  are  performed;  and  he  had  recourse  to 
the  writings  of  the  best  and  most  approved 
Russian  authors.  He  also  received  consider- 
able assistance  from  many  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
in  the  highest  stations,  and  of  the  most  acknow- 
ledged abilities.  Of  the  materials  derived  from 
these  sources  he  composed  his  work,  which  he 
published  In  1772,  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume, 
illustrated  with  several  engravings,  and  under 
the  title  of  "  I'he  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church,  In  Russia ;  containing  an  Account 
of  Its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  &c." 
In  the  year  1778,  he  published  "  A  Letter  to 


the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Climate  of  Russia,  and  the 
Northern  Countries,  with  a  View  of  the  Flyinj 
Mountains  at  Zarsko  Sello,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg." 4to.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Wormiey,  In  Hertfordshire,  in  1783;  and  in 
1 786,  he  purchased  the  chapelry  of  Spring- 
garden,  in  which  he  officiated  as  preacher.  In 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a  paper  of  "  Observations  on 
the  BarberinI  Vase,"  which  Is  printed  In  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  "  Archsologia."  While 
he  resided  at  Petersburg,  Dr.  King  had  been 
appointed  medalist  to  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia; and  he  was  engaged  in  a  medalllc  work 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  after 
a  few  hours'  illness,  Nov.  3,  1787,  when  he 
was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Gent.  Alag. 
Nov.  1787.  Preface  to  Rites  and  Ceranotiies  of 
the  Greek  Church. — M. 

KING,  Peter,  baron  of  Ockham,  lord 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1669, 
at  Exeter,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  shopkeeper.  He  was  brought  up  to 
his  father's  business;  but  having  a  strong  in- 
clination for  reading,  he  purchased  books,  and 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  command  In  im- 
proving his  mind.  Such  was  the  fund  of 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  that  the  celebrated 
Locke,  who  was  his  kinsman,  expressed  great 
surprise  upon  conversing  with  him,  and  advis- 
ed that  he  should  be  sent  to  Leyden  for  lite- 
rary improvement.  His  studies  at  this  time 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  theological;  and 
their  first  fruits  were  a  publication  in  169 1,  en- 
titled "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis- 
cipline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  primitive 
Church,  that  flourished  within  the  first  three 
hundred  Years  after  Christ;  faithfully  collected 
out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  those  Ages."  8vo. 
As  only  three  of  the  heads  were  discussed  in 
this  volume,  he  soon  after  published  a  "  Second 
Part,"  comprising  the  fourth  artjcle,  that  of 
worship.  The  great  purpose  of  this  perform- 
ance was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  compre- 
hension of  tlic  dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the 
established  church,  which  the  revolution  was 
supposed  likely  to  effect.  The  writer  therefore 
laboured  to  prove  the  primitive  co-equality  of 
presbyters  arid  bishops  with  respectto  order,  and 
by  consequence  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
administered  by  them.  The  work  excited  con- 
siderable notice,  and  was  regarded  as  a  pow- 
erful bulwark  of  the  cause  which  it  espoused; 
whence  it  met  with  several  antagonists. 

After  his  return  from  Leyden,  the  advice  of 
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Mr.  Locke  induced  liim  to  choose  the  law  for 
his  profession,  and  he  accordingly  entered  of 
the  Inner  i'emple.  By  means  of  great  indus- 
try, he  r.cqulred  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  liis  country,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  which  introduced  hiln 
into  the  Mouse  of  Commons  in  1699,  as  repre- 
sentative for  Beeralston  in  Devonshire.  This 
station  he  occupied  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  the  five  succeeding  parliaments  of  queen 
Anne.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  renounce 
his  former  studies;  but  having  been  led  by  his 
enquiries  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  he  published  in  1702  an  octavo  volume 
under  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Apostles  Creed,  with  critical  Observations  on 
its  several  Articles."  This  was  esteemed  a 
performance  of  great  learning  and  judgment, 
and  such  as  threw  new  light  on  the  subject 
after  bishop  Pearson's  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  same  creed.  Mr.  King's  employment. as  a 
lawyer  increased  with  his  general  reputation, 
and  in  1708  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  knighted.  In  1709 
he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verel.  He  appeared  in  17 12  as  gratuitous 
council  for  Mr.  Whiston,  on  his  prosecution 
for  heresy  before  the  court  of  delegates.  Upon 
this  occasion,  as  Whiston  relates  in  his  Memoirs, 
when  none  of  the  judges  would  agree  to  a  sen- 
tence against  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  court, 
consisting  of  bishops  and  civilians,  were  re- 
solving to  proceed  without  them,  sir  Peter 
King  threatened  to  sue  them  to  a  prsmunire 
should  they  do  so;  upon  which  they  desisted. 
Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1 7 14,  to  succeed  lord  Trevor  as 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  While  occu- 
pying this  post,  in  172 1,  he  presided  at  the  re- 
markable trial  of  Coke  and  Woodburne,  at  Bury 
in  Suffolk,  who  attempted  to  evade  the  Coven- 
try act  by  pleading,  that,  in  the  assault  they 
committed,  their  intention  was  to  kill,  and  not 
to  maim  or  disfigure.  This  infamous  plea  was 
overruled  by  the  judge,  but  it  was  generally 
thought  that  in  this  case  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  gave  way  to  considerations  of  substantial 
justice.  In  1725  sir  Peter  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  style  of  lord  King,  baron  of 
Ockham  in  Surrey,  and  was  created  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield. 
The  care  and  fatigue  which  he  underwent  in 
the  execution  of  this  high  office,  for  which  he 
is  said  not  to  have  been  well  calculated,  gradu- 
allyimpaired  his  healthjaud  brought  on  a  paraly- 


tic disorder.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  1733,  and 
died  in  July  1734;  leaving  a  character  of  great 
virtue  and  humanity,  and  steady  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  By  his  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Seys,  esq.  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, he  left  four  sons,  who  successively 
inherited  the  title  of  lord  King,  and  two  daugh- 
ters.     Biejr.  Britan.      Co/Zi/is's  Peerage. — A. 

KING,  William,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
who  ranked  among  the  wits  of  his  day,  was 
born  in  London  about  1663.  His  father,  Eze- 
kiel  King,  was  a  gentleman,  of  mercantile  ori- 
gin; but  it  appears  that  William  claimed  kin- 
dred with  some  noble  families.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school  under  Dr.  Busby, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  col- 
lege in  Oxford.  A  marvellous  story  is  told  of 
the  number  of  books  that  he  perused  in  the 
course  of  his  academical  studies,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  shewn  the  absurdity ;  yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  employed  much 
time  in  various  reading.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1688;  and  in  that  year  made  his 
appearance  as  an  author  in  a  refutation  of  Va- 
rillas'  account  of  Wicliffe  in  his  History  of  He- 
resies. About  this  time  he  began  the  profes- 
sional study  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took 
a  doctor's  degree.  He  settled  in  Doctor's  Com- 
mons as  an  advocate,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
into  great  practice;  thougii  his  known  dislike  of 
business,  and  the  employment  of  his  pen  on 
light  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  render  this 
scarcely  credible.  Lord  Molesworth's  account 
of  Denmark  appearinx  in  1692,  its  observa- 
tions on  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  that  court,  and 
the  slavi»h  principl;=  of  tlie  people,  gave  so 
much  offence,  that  Dr.  King  was  applied  to  by 
the  Danish  resident  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
it;  a  task  which  his  own  principles  of  govern- 
ment rendered  congenial  to  him.  His  "  Ani- 
madversions upon  the  pretended  Account  of 
Denmark"  appeared  in  1694,  and  were  so 
much  approved  by  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
that  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  queen,  Anne.  In  some  subsequent 
years  he  published  several  works  of  a  kind  of 
humorous  banter,  in  which  his  principal  strength 
lay;  such  as  "  A  Journey  to  l,ondon,"  intend- 
ed as  a  burlesque  on  Dr. Martin  Lister's  Journey 
to  Paris;  and  a  satire  on  sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
the  Royal  Society.  In  these  he  made  advantage 
of  his  desultory  learning,  and  fell  into  a  vein  of 
ridicule,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  '•  Scrib- 
lerus,"  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  His  habits  of 
life  were  so  totally  adverse  to  the  exertions  of 
regular  industry,  that  he  <leserted  all  his  pro- 
fessional pro.spects,  and  probably  in  1702  ac- 
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cepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of 
the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  and  vicar- 
general  to  the  primate.  Tliese  posts  might 
have  given  him  full  employment,  and  raised 
him  to  affluence;  but  he  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  conviviality  at  a  country  retirement  with 
judge  Upton,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1708,  not  at  all  improved  in  his  fortune,  and 
retired  to  his  student's  place  ia  Christ-church 
college,  where  he  finished  his  largest  poem,  an 
imitation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  and  composed 
several  other  pieces.  He  closely  connected 
himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Sachevercl .  He  was  likewise  con- 
cerned as  an  author  or  publisher  in  the  pe- 
riodical paper  called  "The  Examiner;"  and 
such  were  his  services  to  his  party,  that  Swift, 
Prior,  and  others,  procured  for  him  the  place 
of  gazetteer.  The  duties  of  that  ofBce,  how- 
ever, appeared  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  soon 
resigned  it;  and  his  constitution  being  broken 
by  his  intemperate  habits,  he  died  on  Christ- 
mas-day, 1712.  "Though  (says  Dr.  John- 
son) his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity, 
his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  his. 
death  was  pious."  This  brief  account  inay 
suffice  of  a  writer  who  never  passed  mediocrity 
in  any  of  his  performances,  and  who  deserves 
commemoration  only  from  his  connexion  with 
the  literary  and  political  history  of  his  time. 
He  certainly  possessed  humour,  though  of  a 
trivial  kind;  and  some  cf  his  tales  in  verse  may 
be  read  with  amusement.  To  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  poetry  he  has  no  pretension.  As  a 
prose  writer  he  is  forgotten:  yet  his  "Ac- 
count of  the  Heathen  Gods"  was  long  a  popu- 
lar school-book.  Parts  of  his  works  have  been 
often  printed,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
«'  Original  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  in  three 
vols.  8vo.  was  edited  in  1776  by  Mr.  John  Ni- 
chols. Biogr.  Britan.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets — A. 

KING,  William,  a  learned  Irish  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman  settled  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  An- 
trim, in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  year 
1650.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-schoolof  Dungannon,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  where  his  progress  in 
classical  learning  reflected  credit  both  on  him- 
self and  his  master;  and  from  that  place  he 
was  transplanted  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in 
1667.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to  his  stu- 
-dies  with  very  commendable  diligence,  and  was 


admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1670.  He 
commenced  M.  A.  in  1673;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  ordained  deacon.  In  the  following 
year  he  received  priest's  orders,  from  Dr.Par- 
ker,  archbishop  of  Tuam ;  who  soon  afterwards 
took  him  into  favour,  and  appointed  him  his 
chaplain  in  1676.  Ecclesiastical  honours  now 
began  to  flow  in  rapidly  upon  him.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  his  patron  collated  him  to 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Tuam;  and  soon 
afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  precentorship 
of  the  same  cathedral.  His  residence  there, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration:  for,  the 
archbishop  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing 
his  favourite  near  to  himself.  Accordmgly, 
he  preferred  him  to  the  ofHce  of  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  the  parish  of 
Warburg,  the  archbishop's  peculiar,  in  Dublin. 
During  the  reign  of  James  II.  Mr.  King  shew- 
ed that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  preferments 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  by  the 
learning,  abilities,  and  spirit  which  he  display- 
ed, in  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  ia 
opposition  to  Mr.  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry, 
who  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  the  Romish 
religion.  Mr.  King  published  three  tracts  in 
this  controversy,  which  continued  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1688;  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  No  sooner  had  the  revo- 
lution taken  place  in  England,  than  the  dean 
became  active  in  promoting  the  same  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  the  land- 
ing of  king  James  there  in  1689.  That  prince, 
fully  sensible  of  the  dean's  influence,  and  of  the 
weight  of  his  opposition,  confined  him  twice  in 
the  tower  of  Dublin  castle  on  that  account. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding doctor  of  divinity  that  ygar;  and  ha 
obtained  his  liberty  soon  afterwards.  But  the 
Jacobite  party  continued  inveterate  against 
him ;  and  when  they  failed  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  by  mis- 
representation and  calumny,  they  excited  their 
instruments  to  assault  him  in  the  public  street, 
where  a  musket  with  a  lighted  match  was  level- 
led at  him.  He  was  also  frequently  disturbed, 
in  the  performance  of  divine  service  at  his 
church;  and  on  one  particular  day,  seven 
officers  who  were  present  swore  aloud  that 
they  would  cut  his  throat. 

Upon  the  flight  of  king  James  into  France, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the  year  1 690, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  thanksgiving  day,  for 
the  preservation  of  king  William's  person,  dean 
King  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion,  at 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral ;    and  in  January  i69i» 
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his  zeal  and  activity  in  favour  of  the  revolution 
were  rewarded  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  by 
his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Derry.  A  few 
months  after  this,  he  published  a  piece  entitled, 
'•  The  State  of  the  Protestants-in  Ireland  under 
the  late  king  James's  Government;  in  which 
their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justified,  and  the 
absolute  Necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be 
freed  from  his  Government,  and  of  submitting 
to  their  present  Majesties,  is  demonstrated." 
This  treatise  was  so  well  received  by  the  public, 
that  a  third  edition  of  it  was  published  in  the 
year  1692;  and  bishop  Burnet  observes,  that 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as 
it  was  finely  written;  referring  to  it,  in  his 
History  of  his  own  Time,  as  a  full  and  faithful 
account.  The  Jacobites,  however,  must  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  those  who  ap- 
plauded it,  and  one  of  their  champions,  Mr. 
Charles  Leslie,  wrote  an  answer  to  it :  but  in 
such  a  rancorous  spirit,  that  the  bishop  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  any  public  reply.  In  the 
year  1693,  our  prelate  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  visitors  of  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor, 
•when  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  was  suspended 
by  them.  As  the  public  tranquillity  was  now 
perfectly  restored,  his  lordship  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
pastoral  care ;  and  finding,  upon  a  review  of  the 
state  of  his  diocese,  that  from  the  great  influx 
of  Scotch  colonies  into  it,  the  major  part  of  the 
people  were  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  his 
zeal  for  the  established  church  induced  him  to 
attempt  their  conversion  to  the  episcopal  disci- 
pline. With  this  design  he  published,  in  1694, 
a  treatise  entitled,  "The  Inventions  of  Men  in 
the  Worship  of  God;"  which  drew  him  into  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce,  a  dissent- 
ing minister  of  Dublin:  and  the  contest  was 
sustained  by  them,  in  different  publications,  for 
about  twelve  months,  when  it  terminated,  with- 
out effectuating  the  object  which  his  lordship 
had  at  heart.  The  titles  of  their  respective 
pieces  are  given  in  our  authorities. 

In  the  year  1702,  bishop  King  published  at 
Dublin  his  celebrated  and  very  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  De  Origine  Mali,  &c.,"  quarto, 
which  was  reprinted  the  same  year  at  London, 
in  octavo.  The  object  of  this  v/ork  is  to  sliew, 
how  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil  v.'ith  which  the 
world  abounds  are  consistent  witli  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  may  be  accounted  tdr  vvith- 
out  the  supposition  of  an  evil  principle.  An 
abridgment  of  this  book  being  given  by  M. 
Bernard,  in  his  "  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettrcs,"  for  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1703,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  M-  Bayl'.*;  vi'ho, 
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perceiving   that  his   favourite  Manichean  sy- 
stem was  In  danger  of  receiving  a  fatal  blow 
from  it,  shewed  his  impatience  to  step  forwards 
in   its   defence,   by  writing  remarks  upon  the 
bishop's  hypothesis  before  he  had  seen  his  book,, 
or    had  any  other  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  concerning   it,  than  what  was  fur- 
nished by  M.  Bernard's  abridgment,  and  a  pas- 
sage cited  by  the  writers  of  the  "  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  Leipsia:,"  which  M.  Bernard  had  omit- 
ted.    These  remarks  of  M.  Bayle  appeared  in 
the    second   volume  of  the    "  Response    aux 
Questions  d'un  Provincial,"  ch.  74.  &c.  1706. 
The  first  principle  of  the   bishop  which   the 
author  mentions  is,  "  that  God  always  acts  for 
an  end,  which  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  to  exercise  his  power,  or  to  communicate 
his  goodness  ;  so  that  it  is  only  improperly  said, 
that  God  created  all  things  for  his  glory."     M. 
Bayle   allows   this  principle;    and  it  is  almost 
the  only  point  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  au- 
thor.   But  he  denies  what  the  bishop  afterwards 
asserts,    namely,  that    "there  is  nx^re  natural 
good  than  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishing of  two  principles  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty  ^bout  the  origin  of  evil;  because 
it  is  as  much  repugnant  to  the  divine  goodness 
to  have  created  beings  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  corrupted  by  another  principle,   as  to  have 
created  those  which  were  corruptible  in  them- 
selves."    M.  Bayle  also' attacks  several  other 
of  the  bishop's  principles,  which  M.  Bernard 
defended  with  considerable  ability  ;  justly  com- 
plaining of  that  author,  at  the  same  time,  for 
not  consulting  the  bishop's  book  itself,  whence 
he  had  mistaken  that  prelate's  meaning  in  many 
particulars,  and  been  led  to  attack  him  on  such 
principles    as   he  would  expressly  deny.     M. 
Bayle  afterwards  replied  to  M.Bernard;  and 
having  procured  the  bishop's  book,  made    se- 
veral new  observations,  which  were  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Response,"   &c. 
M.  Leibnitz,  likewise,  wrote  some  reniarksupoii 
the  bishop's  book,  which  he  allowed  to  be  a 
work  full  of  learning  and  elegance,  observing, 
that  the  first  four  chapters  agreed  with  his  own 
principles,  but  that  he  objected  against  those 
laid  down  in  the  fifth,  which  treats  of  human 
liberty  and   moral  evil.     These  remarks  were 
published  by  M.  des  Maizeaux,  in  his  "  Recueil 
de   diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  &c.  par 
Mess.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,"  &c.  vol.  iii. 
1720.     Bishop  king  did  not  make  any  public 
reply  to  these  opponents  during  his   lifetime; 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts in  which  he  considered  their  several 
objectiuns  to  his  system,  and  laboured  to  vindl- 
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cate  it  from  the  least  cavil;  of  wliich  papers 
the  substance  was  communicated  to  the  world, 
as  we  shall  see  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  the  year  1702,  also,  our  prelate  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin ;  and  in 
1 709,  he  published  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  entitled,  "  Divine 
Predestin.ition  and  Foreknowledge  consistent 
with  tie  Freedom  of  Man's  Will,"  in  which 
Jie  advanced  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  as  being  dilrerent  from  the 
mor.ii  qualities  of  the  same  name  in  man.  This 
doctrine  was  attacked  both  by  Dr.  John  Ed- 
wards and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins;  with  whom 
the  archbishop  did  not  enter  into  controversy, 
but  left  his  answer  to  all  the  objections  against 
his  general  scheme,  of  which  this  was  a  part, 
among  the  manuscripts  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded.  In  the  year  17 17,  archbis!iop4vin-T 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  held  the  same  othce  in  the  years 
1721  and  1723.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  St. 
Sepulchre's,  in  Dublin,  May  8th,  1729,  when 
he  wanted  but  a  week  of  completing  his  seven- 
ty-ninth year.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,  steadily  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  sincerely  desirous  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  zealous  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  an  unblemished  and  exem- 
plary moral  character.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished for  wit  as  well  as  learning;  and  it  is 
said,  that  when  Dr.  Lindsey,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  died,  he  claimed  the  primacy,  as  a 
preferment  to  which  he  had  a  kind  of  right, 
from  his  station  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  from 
his  acknowledged  character  in  the  church. 
Neither  of  these  reasons,  however,  prevailed; 
it  being  pretended  that  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  be  removed.  This  pretended 
reason  for  setting  him  aside,  was  as  little  agree- 
able as  the  refusal :  but  the  archbishop  had  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  the  sense  which  he  en- 
tertained of  this  treatment,  excepting  to  the 
new  prim::te,  Dr.  Boulter.  Him  he  received 
at  his  own  house,  and  in  his  dining-room,  with- 
out rising  from  his  chair;  but  making  this 
apology,  in  his  usual  strain  of  wit,  "  My  lord,  I 
am  certain  your  grace  will  forgive  me,  because 
you  know  I n?n  too  old  to  the."  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  sincere  friend  to  dean  Swift,  and 
strongly  pressed  him  not  to  employ  his  time  in 
literary  trifies,  but  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  profession.  Besides  the 
pieces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
Dr.  King  published  several  single  sermons, 
preached  on  public  occasions.     After  his  death, 


liis  manuscripts  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Christ's-coUeges 
in  Cambridge,  and  afti-iwards  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, who  had  transh.tid  the  treatise  "  De 
Origine  Mali,"  and  written  notes  upon  it. 
From  these  papers  he  e.xtractetl  the  substance 
of  the  additions  and  improvements  left  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  original  work,  and  compre- 
hending answers  to  the  objections  preferred 
against  it,  which  he  published  in  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  translation,  under  the  following 
title;  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr. 
William  King,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin; translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes  i 
and  a  Dissertation  concerning  the  Principle  and 
Criterion  oi  Virtue,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Pas- 
sions. Tb.e  second  Edition.  Corrected  and 
enlarged  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts.  To 
which  are  added,  two  Sermons  by  the  same 
Author;  the  former  concerning  divine  Pre- 
science; the  latter  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  never 
before  published."  Two  vols.  8vo.  1729.  Biog. 
Brit.     Ge>i.  Diet.     Brit.  Biog.~M. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  eminent 
English  non-conformist  divine,  and  biographer, 
was  descended  both  by  the  father's  and  mo- 
ther's side  from  ejected  ministers,  and  born  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1725. 
The  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  about 
five  years  of  age,  occasioned  his  removal  to  his 
paternal  grandfather's,  at  Sleaford  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  this  town  he  received  his  education 
in  grammar  learning,  and  early  exhibited  such 
proofs  of  abilities  and  proficiency,  as  attracted 
the  peculiar  notice  of  Mr.  Merrivale,  who  was 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  that 
place.  Of  the  fine  taste  and  extensive  learning 
of  this  gentleman,  he  would  often  speak  in 
very  honourable  terms,  and  would  frequently 
express  the  grateful  sense  which  he  entertained 
of  his  obligations  to  his  patronage  and  friend 
ship.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Merrivale,  as  well  as  to  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  that  young  Kippis 
directed  his  vievi's  to  the  profession  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  and  to  those  literary  studies 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.  In 
the  year  1741,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy 
at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge :  a  seminary  which  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  high  state  of  reputation  and  prosperity, 
and  which  supplied  the  pulpits  of  the  dissenters 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  equally  acceptable 
and  useful  in  their  professioniil  characters,  and 
distinguished  by  their  moral  and  literary  en- 
dowments. Mr.  Kippis  industriously  availed 
himself  of  the   advantages   for    improvement 
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■which  this  institution  afForded  Mm ;  and  his 
proficiency  and  general  deportment,  secured 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  tutor,  wliom  he 
loved  and  respected  as  a  father.  Having  in 
five  years  completed  his  academical  course  of 
studies,  he  was  invited  to  hecome  minister  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Dorchester  ;  but 
having  at  the  same  time  received  another  in- 
vitation to  settle  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  com- 
menced his  residence  there  in  September  1746. 
He  continued  at  Boston  till  the  year  175c, 
when  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surry;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  succeed  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes,  as 
pastor  of  the  presbyterian  congregation  in  Long 
Ditch,  now  called  Prince's-street,  Westminster, 
where  he  came  to  reside  in  October  17,3, 
having  in  the  preceding  month  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  connection  with  miss  Eliza- 
beth Bott,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Kippis  was  now  fixed  in  a  respectable 
situation,  for  which  he  was  admirably  well 
qualified  by  his  literary  talents,  his  ministerial 
abilities,  and  his  external  endowments ;  and 
from  this  time  he  continued  to  rise  in  cele- 
brity, and  to  take  an  active  part  in  those  use- 
ful and  honourable  connections  to  which  it  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him.  As  pastor  of 
that  society,  he  became  a  manager  of  the  pres- 
byterian fund,  instituted  for  the  assistance  of 
poor  congregations  in  the  country  in  support- 
ing their  ministers,  and  of  students  for  the 
ministry  in  their  academical  education ;  and  in 
1762,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's trust,  chiefly  for  similar  purposes,  toge- 
ther with  the  support  of  the  doctor's  valuable 
library  :  which  appointments  afforded  him  op- 
portunities of  eminent  and  extensive  usefulness. 
His  connection,  likewise,  with  the  general 
body  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  with  many  charitable  institutions  establish- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  the  dissenters,  gave  him 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  that  cause,  to  which, 
both  by  his  sentiments  and  profession,  he  was 
zealously  attached.  In  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  by  the  advice  of  his 
excellent  tutor,  he  had  been  induced  to  form 
such  an  arrangement  of  his  studies,  as  might 
qualify  him  to  engage  advantageously  in  the 
department  of  private  or  public  tuition.  About 
the  year  1762,  he  had  announced  among  his 
friends  his  Intention  of  taking  private;  pupils, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  engage- 
ment* with  the  parents  of  two  or  three  younj 


gentlemen;  when  he  was  diverted  from  this 
design  by  the  offer  of  a  more  honourable, 
though,  we  may  venture  to  say  from  the  pro- 
spects to  which  he  might  reasonably  look  for- 
wards, not  so  lucrative  an  employment.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  rev.  Dr.  David  Jennings,  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  supported  by  the  funds 
of  William  Coward,  esq.  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  new  arrangement  of  tutors  in  that 
institution,  and  were  led  from  his  well-known 
abilities  and  attainments,  to  direct  their  views 
to  Mr.  Kippis.  Having  agreed  to  accept  the 
proposals  which  they  made  to  him  in  the  year 
1763,  he  was  appointed  classical  and  philo- 
logical tutor  in  Coward's  academy;  and  he 
sustained  that  office  for  more  than  twenty- five 
years,  with  singular  reputation  to  himself,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  young  persons  who 
were  under  his  care.  In  the  year  1 767,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  unsolicited 
recommendation  of  the  late  learned  professor 
Robertson.  He  v/as  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  March  1778  ;  and  in 
June  1779,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  both  these  societies  he  was 
a  regular  attendant,  and  a  respectable  useful 
member;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in 
the  council  of  the  former  from  1782  to  1784J 
and  of  the  latter  from  1786  to  17 87. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Kippis's  literary 
engagements  had  become  so  numerous,  and 
demanded  so  much  of  his  attention  and  time, 
that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  appointment  of  tutor  in  Coward's 
academy.  During  the  following  year  the 
academy  itself,  which  had  been  a  most  useful 
institution,  and  suppHed  the  liberal  dissenters 
with  many  ministers  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, was  discontinued.  This  event  excited 
much  regret  in  the  minds  of  many  dissenters, 
who,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion was  not  likely  to  be  revived,  made  a  spirited 
effort,  in  the  year  17S6,  to  establish  a  new 
academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  education  of  ministers,  and  other  gentlemen 
intended  for  civil  life.  Dr.  Kippis  was  very 
assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  this 
laudable  design  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his 
numerous  engagements  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  fill  any  official  department  in 
it,  he  at  length,  thougli  very  reluctantly,  yield- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  con- 
sented to  be  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  new  insti- 
tution. He  resigned  this  office,  however,  in 
a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient 
distance  of  Hackney,  where  the  institution  was 
G  2 
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fixed,  from  his  place  of  residence,  and  f<ii"  pri- 
vate reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  record. 
From  this  time  he  confined  his  labours  to  his 
private  studies,  and  professional  duties,  enjoying 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  possess- 
ing a  degree  of  constitutional  vigour,  which 
flattered  his  friends  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
continuance  of  his  life  and  usefulness.  To 
their  great  concern,  however,  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  journey,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  terminated  in 
liis  death,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1795,  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  six 
months. 

Dr.  Kippls  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  ornament  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. His  temper  was  mild  and  gentle, 
benevolent  and  candid  5  his  address  and  man- 
ners polished,  easy,  and  uncommonly  conci- 
liating and  prepossessing.  Though  he  had 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  eminence  and  repu- 
tation, he  was  without  pride  or  vanity,  super- 
ciliousness, or  self-importance ;  and  he  en- 
gaged the  esteem  and  love  of  persons  in  all  ranks 
and  stations  of  life,  by  his  unaffected  humility 
and  modesty,  and  his  engaging  courteousness 
and  affability.  He  possessed  superior  powers 
and  vigour  of  mind :  a  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, a  sound  judgment,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  correct  imagination,  a  refined 
taste,  and  a  great  quickness  and  facility  in  ex- 
erting his  faculties  on  any  subject  or  occa- 
sion. These  powers  he  cultivated  through 
life,  with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance  of 
application  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
his  studies,  and  regular  distribution  of  his  time, 
attained  very  high  acquirements  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  We  have 
seen  his  diary,  from  the  year  1754  till  within 
sixteen  days  of  his  death,  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  his  daily  employment,  and  of  the 
subjects  and  books  which  occupied  his  studies  ; 
and  it  exhibits  an  astonishing  number  of  the 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
which  he  read  with  method,  attention,  and 
discrimination.  The  profound  and  extensive 
knowledge  with  which  by  this  means  he  had  fur- 
nished his  m.ind,  rendered  him  a  most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  companion,  and  one  of 
the'  fittest  persons  imaginable  to  be  consulted 
for  information  on  any  subject  which  employed 
his  own  attention  or  that  of  others.  Such  in- 
formation he  would  at  any  time  most  readily 
and  cheerfully  communicate.  As  a  tutor,  he 
possessed  a  happy  method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, both  in  Ills  lectures  and  friendly  convers- 


ation ;  and  his  general  conduct  and  demeanoixr 
towards  his  pupils,  not  only  engaged  their 
attention,  but  secured  their  respect  and  warm 
affection,  'i'o  young  persons,  and  to  young 
ministers  in  particular,  he  was  always  acces- 
sible ;  and  he  rook  sensible  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing them  with  his  advice,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  private  studies  or  public  labours.  One 
habit  of  his  particularly  deserves  the  imitation 
of  studious  young  men:  it  was  that  of  early 
rising,  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself 
from  his  youth.  This  habit  was  not  only 
highly  conducive  to  his  health,  but  secured  to 
him  a  large  portion  of  time  for  improvement, 
during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  foreign  avocations. 

Exclusive  of  the  studies  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession.  Dr.  Kippis 
more  particularly  excelled  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  the  belles-lettres,  history,  and 
biography.  With  the  history  of  his  own 
country  he  was  intimately  conversant;  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  he 
was  zealously  attached.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  time  had 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  that  ad- 
mirable system,  and  he  wished  well  to  every 
temperate  constitutional  measure  for  pro- 
moting a  reformation  :  but  he  dreaded  anarchy 
and  licentiousness,  as  much  as  he  detested, 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  in  the  political 
disputes  which  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  agitated  this  country,  the  moderation  of 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  eminently  con- 
spicuous. The  cause  of  genuine,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  had  in  him  an  enlightened,^ 
steady,  consistent,  temperate  friend  and  advo- 
cate. As  a  divine,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  theology,  and  with  sub- 
jects subservient  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
scriptures,  was  very  extensive.  In  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity  he  was  a  firm  believer, 
upon  the  maturest  examination;  and  of  its 
precepts,  his  life  exhibited  a  pious,  amiable, 
and  edifying  illustration.  In  his  theological 
sentiments  he  concurred,  chiefly,  with  those 
who  in  modern  times  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  unitarians  ;  but  without  approving 
their  appropriation  of  this  title  solely  to  them- 
selves, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are 
equally  careful  to  offer  divine  worship  only 
to  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  Contro- 
verted topics  he  scarcely  ever  introduced  into 
"  the  pulpit  j  but  made  such  doctrines  and 
duties  the  subject  of  his  discourses,  as  have  an 
immediate  influence  ou  rectitude  of  temper  and 
practice.  His  sermons  were  always  well 
Studied  ;  their   style  was  plain,  perspicuous^ 
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«tid  evangelical;  and  his  delivery  was  natural, 
unaffected,  and  inipressive,  particularly  towards 
the  close  uf  his  discourses. 

Dr.   Kippis   commenced    his   career   as   an 
author,     in  "  The    Gentleman's   Magazine ;" 
after  which   he  contributed    several    valuable 
papers  to  a  periodical  publication,  called  "  The 
Library  ;"   and  became  a  frequent    writer   in 
the  "  Monthly  Review  -,"  chiefly  in  the  theolo- 
gical, historical,  and  philological  departments. 
He  also  projected  tl.;   improved  plan,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  "TheNew  Annual  Register;" 
the  miscellaneous  parts  of  which  were  selected, 
and  the  accounts  of  domestic  and  foreign  lite- 
rature written  by  him,  from  the  commencement 
of  tlie  work  to  the  year  1 784,  inclusive.     These 
departments  were  conducted  from  that  time  to 
the  year  1800   inclusive,  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  one  of 
the  pupils  of  this  excellent  man.     Dr.  Kippis, 
likewise,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Review  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  present   Reign,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  Register  for   1780;  and  of  "  The 
History  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste, 
in  Great  Britain,"   which  is  prefixed  to  the 
succeeding  volumes,  to  the  year  1794,  inclu- 
sive.    In  the  year  1772,  he  published  a  very 
able  "Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  with  regard  to  their  late  Application 
to  Parliament,"  8vo.  which  went  through  two 
editions  in  the  same  year  ;    and  in  1778,  at  the 
request  of  the  noble  peer  who  then  filled  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  he  published,   "Consi- 
derations   on    the    Provisional    Treaty    with 
America,    and    the    Preliminary    Articles    of 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,"  8vo.     He  also 
published  "The  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart." 
prefixed  to  his  "  Six  Discourses  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Society,  on  assigning  the  Copley  Medal," 
1783,  8vo.;  "Observations  on  the  late  Con- 
tests in  the  Royal  Society,"  1784,  8vo^  "  The 
Life  of  Captain  James  Cook,"   the  celebrated 
navigator,    1788,  4to.  ;  "  The  Life  of  Natha- 
niel Lardner,  D.  D."  prefixed  to   a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,   in  eleven  volumes,  8vo. 
1788;  "An  Address,  delivered  at  the  Interment 
of  Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c."  1791, 
8vo.  ;  "The  Life  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D." 
prefixed  to  an  octavo  edition  of  his  "  Exposition 
of   the    New    Testament,"    1792;  a   valuable 
improved  edition  of  Dr.  Doddridge's    "  Lec- 
tures on  Ethics,  Pneumatology,  and  Divinity," 
with  a  great  number  of  additional  references 
and  notes,  in  two  vols.  8vo;  several  "  Sermons," 
preached  on  public  occasions,  some  of  which 
were  reprinted,  and   with  other  practical  dis- 
courses, formed  an  octavo  volume,  1 794  ;  "  An 


Ordination    Charge,"    1788,    8vo. ;    and     he 
assisted  in  selecting  and  preparing  "  A  Collec- 
tion of   Hymns  and  Psalms,    for   public    and 
private  Worship,"    1795,     8vo.     and     i2mo. 
which  has  reached  the  third  edition.     But  the 
work  which,  next  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
a   Christian    minister,    engaged    the    principal 
attention  of  Dr.  Kippis  during  several  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  the  improved  edition 
of  that  great  national  work,   the  "  Biographia 
Britannica."     His  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  books,  the  valuable  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  had  access,  his  indefatigable  as». 
siduity  in  collecting  materials,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  peculiarly  happy  talent  of  marking 
the    distinguished   features    in    the  characters 
which  he  draws,  his  unbiassed  fidelity,  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  and  his  numerous  and  in- 
structive collateral  reflections  on  a  variety  of 
incidental   subjects,   are  abundantly  displayed 
in  this  performance,  and  shew  how  peculiarly 
well  qualified  he  was  for  undertaking  it.     His 
style,  formed  on  the  models  of  sir  William 
1  emple  and  the  classical  Addison,  is   remark- 
able for  its  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  purity. 
This  work  has  given  Dr.  Kippis  a  high  rank 
among   the    literati   of  his  country,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  with  distinguished  reputa^ 
tion  to  posterity.     Dr.  Kippis  did  not  live  to>. 
carry   on   this    edition    of  the    "  Biographia," 
farthg:  than  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  sixth- 
volume,  which  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
Rces's    Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Kippis.      Gent. 
Mag.  for  Oct.  1795.     Frivate  Knowledge. — M. 
KlRCH,  Godfrey,  an  able  German  astro- 
nomer in  "the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Guben,  a 
town   in   Lower    Lusatia,  in    the   year    1640. 
Not  finding  in  his  native  place   sulhcient  en- 
couragement in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where 
he    acquired    considerable    reputation    by  the 
almanacks  which  he   published.     In  1692,  he 
married    Mary -Margaret   Winckelmann,   who 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  article,  with  wliom 
he  returned  to  Guben,  and  derived  much  useful 
assistance  from  her  in  making  his  astronomical 
observations,  and  the  composition  of  his  Eplie- 
merides.     On  the  establishment  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at   Berlin,   1701,  by  Frederic 
the  First,  king  of  i'russia,  that  prince  invited 
M.  Kirch  to  that  city,  and   appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  society,  as  well  as  his  astro- 
nomer in  ordinary,  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  his  support.     He   died  at  Berlin  in    17 10, 
when  about  seventy-one    years   of  age.      Htj 
corresponded  with  men  of  science  in  all  tli% 
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learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  published  a 
variety  of  astronomical  trcat'ses  which  are  in 
great  repute  ■,  but  we  have  seen  the  titles  only 
of  his  "  Ephemerides  Anni  1698,"  and  of  his 
"  Admonitio  ad  Astronotnos,  de  reditu  Stellse 
Bayerianae  in  Collo  Cygni."  Jlloteri.  Ncuv. 
Diet   Hist.—M. 

KIRCH,  Mart-Mar GARF.T,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  and  distinguished  for  her  attachment 
to  astronomical  studies,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Panitzsh,  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  where  she  was  born 
in  the  year  1670.  Having  lost  her  father 
when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
was  educated  by  his  successor,  and  indulged 
in  the  inclination  which  she  discovered  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  that 
of  astronomy.  This  partiality  for  his  favourite 
pursuit,  was  no  little  recommendation  of  her 
to  M.  Kirch,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  found  her 
a  most  valuable  helpmate  in  his  scientific  la- 
bours. She  was  not  contented,  however,  with 
only  rendering  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
making  his  observations,  but  shewed  herself 
capable  of  viewing  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of 
a  discoverer.  In  the  year  1702,  she  discovered 
a  comet,  upon  which  M.  Kirch  published  his 
observations.  In  1707,  she  made  a  discovery 
of  an  aurora  borealis  ;  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Jvlemoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  17 16.  These 
exertions  of  her  genius  procured  her  the  esteem 
of  all  the  learned  at  Berlin ;  but  the  reputation 
which  she  derived  from  them  did  not  secure 
her  the  patronage  and  support  which  she  me- 
rited, when  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her 
husband,  in  17 10.  Being  by  this  event  re- 
duced to  low  circumstances,  she.  nevertheless, 
contrived  to  maintain  herself,  and  educate  her 
children,  by  constructing  almanacks,  adapted 
to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nuremberjr. 
In  171 1,  she  published  a  dissertation,  entitled 
"  Preparations  for  observing  the  grand  Con- 
junctions of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c."  which  the 
journalists  of  Leipsic  warmly  recommended, 
and  rendered  justice  to  the  author's  merits. 
In  17 12,  she  found  a  patron  in  the  baron  de 
Throsick,  who  furnished  her  with  apartments 
in  his-house,  convenient  for  carrying  on  her 
astronomical  observations ;  in  which  she  was 
agreeably  accommodated  till  the  death  of  that 
friend,  about  two  years  afterwards.  She  now 
removed  to  Dantzic^  where  a  son  of  her's  of 
whom  particulars  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
article,  had  an  establishment  in  the  observa- 
tory.    She  resided  at  this  place,  when  Peter 


the  Great,  of  Russia,  visited  it  in  the  course 
of  his  travels ;  who  was  desirous  of  engaging 
her  to  settle  in  his  empire.  She  gave  the  pre- 
ference, however,  to  her  native  country ;  and 
in  17  16,  accompanied  her  son  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  that  city.  Here  she  continued 
her  employment  of  making  almanacks,  not  only 
adapted  to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nu- 
remberg, but  for  Dresden  and  Hungary ;  and 
here  she  acquired  the  friendship  of  M.  Leibnitz, 
who  introduced  her  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
secured  to  her  the  patronage  of  some  of  the 
royal  family.  She  died  in  1720,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  her  age.     Aforeri. — M. 

KIRCH,  Christian-Frederic,  son  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  was  born 
at  Guben,  in  the  year  1694.  Li  very  early 
youth,  he  discovered  as  strong  a  bias  and  in- 
clination for  mathematical,  and  particularly 
astronomical,  science,  as  had  marked  the 
genius  of  both  his  parents,  and  conducted 
them  to  celebrity.  He  commenced  his  studies 
at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  continued  them  at 
Halle ;  whence  he  made  excursions  for  im- 
provement to  Nuremberg,  Leipsic,  and  Prussia. 
He  was  employed  in  the  observatory  at  Dantzic 
for  a  considerable  time,  where  he  was  very  assi- 
cTuo'us  in  making  observations,  and  had  the 
honour  to  have  the  czar  Peter  the  Great 
among  the  personal  witnesses  of  his  labours. 
That  prince  made  an  oiFer  to  M.  Kirch  of  an 
establishment  at  Moscow  ;  but  his  attachment 
to  his  mother,  who  was  averse  to  remove  from 
Germany,  led  him  to  decline  it,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  czar  for  his  goodness. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin  chose  him  to  the  same  offices  and  ho- 
nours among  them,  as  had  been  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  his  father.  In  1717,  they  added 
him  to  the  number  of  their  members,  appoint- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  their  observer,  and 
alterivards  their  astronomer  in  ordinary.  In 
1723,  he  was  c%sen  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris; 
and  he  shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  dis- 
tinction, by  the  frequent  valuable  contributions 
which  he  transmitted  to  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  also  maintained  a 
scientific  correspondence  with  astronomers  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1740, 
in  the  forty- sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  works, 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation,  are  "Astro- 
nomical Ephemerides,"  for  the  years  1714, 
1715,  and  1716,  in  German;  *' Account  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,  observed  the  i6th  March, 
1716,"  in  the  same  language;  "  Observationes 
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AstronomicieSelectlores,  in  Observatorio  Regio 
Berollnensi  habitai,"  1730;  "Eclipses  clrcum 
Jovialium  ad  Amios  1734,  1739,  supputiita;," 
1734;  and  "Celestial  Obseivalioiis  for  the 
Year  1739,"  in  the  German  language.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KIRCHER,  Atuanasius,  a  celebrated  and 
very  learned  German  mathematician,  philoso- 
pher, and   antiquary  in   the  seventeenth   cen- 
tury, was  born   at   Fiilda,    in   the  year   160 r. 
In  i6i8,  he  commenced   his  noviciate  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits;  among  whom   he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  literature  and  science.     After  he  had 
taken    the    habit,  aad  completed   his   regular 
course  of  studies,  he  was  selected  by  his  supe- 
riors to  fill  the  chair  of  professor,   and  taught 
philosophy,    mathematics,    the    Hebrew    and 
Syriac  languages,  Jn  the  university  of  Wirtz- 
burg,  in  Franconla,    with   great  success  and 
applause,  till  the  year   163 1.     At  that  time, 
the  confusion  and  ravages  attendant  on  the  war 
between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  rendering  his 
Situation  in  Franconia  insecure,  he  withdrew 
to  France,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Jesuit's  college  at   Avignon.     Afterwards  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  where,  for  six  years,  he 
filled  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  in  the 
Roman   college ;  and  then  undertook  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew.     He  died  in  that  city  in 
1680,    when    in  his    eightieth   year.     Father 
Kircher  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  erudition, 
and  of  indefatigable  industry  ;  but  the  subjects 
of  his  studious  labours  were  more  frequently 
curious    than  useful,    and  a  visionary  fancy, 
rather  than  cool  judgment  and  accurate  en- 
quiry, too   often  guided  his  pen.     Whatever 
wore    the    stamp   of  antiquity   fascinated    his 
attention,    and    he   had  a    particular    passion 
for   decyphering  hiecoglyphical  characters,  of 
which,  if  he  could  not  discover  the  true  mean- 
ing, he  was  always  prepared  to  give  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  plausible  one.     Of  this  pas- 
sion  advantage  was  taken  by  humourists,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,    to  practise  imposi- 
tions on  him,  for  the  sake  of  diverting  them- 
selves   at  his  expence:  but    as  they  resemble 
similar  tricks  by  which  antiquarians  have  been 
duped  in  our  own   time   and  country,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  pretended  Saxon  inscriptions, 
&c.  an  account  of  them  is  not  deserving  of 
being  recorded.     His  works  vi'ere  so  numerous, 
amounting  to   twenty-two   volumes   in   folio, 
eleven  in  quarto,  and  three  in  octavo,  that  the 
mere  transcription  of  them    must    have  em- 
ployed   no   inconsiderable    part   of   his    life. 


They  consist  of  the  following  articles,  which 
were  chiefly  published  at  Rome  :  "  Pr.clusiones 
Magneticx,"  1654,  folio;    "  Ars  magna. Lucis 
et  Umbra;,"  1646,  in  two  vols,  folio;  'Primitiae 
GnonionicK  Catoptricce,"    410. ;    "  Musurgia 
Universalis,"   1650,  in  two  vols,  folio ;  "Obe- 
liscus  Pamphilius,"    1650,   folio;  "Obellscus 
iEgyptiacus,"    folio;     "  CEdipus  -ffigyptiacus  ; 
hoc    est,     universalis    liieroglyphica;    veterum 
Doctrinaj  Teniporum  Injuria  Abolitce,  Instau- 
ratio,"  1652,  in  four  vols,  folio;    "Iter  exta- 
ticum    Cxlcste,   sive    mundi    Opificium    quo 
C;ieli  Sydcrumque  Natura,  Vires,  et  Struttura 
exponuntur,"   1656,    4to.  ;    "Iter    extaticum 
Terrcstre,  &c."  I657,  410.;  "Mundus  subter- 
raneus  in    quo  universai  Naturse  Majestas  et 
Divitix   dcmonstrantur,"    1678,   in   two  vols, 
folio;    "China  illustrata,"  1667,  folio,  which 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  into  that  country  ac- 
cuse  of  numerous  gross  errors,   and  fanciful 
inventions  ;    "  Area    Noe,''    folio ;    "  Turris 
Babcl,"    1679,  folio;    "  Phonurgia  Nova,  de 
prodigiosis  Sonorum  Etfectibus,  et  Sermocina- 
tione  per   Machinas    Sono   animatas,"   1673, 
folio  ;  "  Ars  magna  sciendi  in  duodecim  Libros 
digesta;"  1669,  folio  ;  "Polygraphia,  seu  Arti- 
ficum  Linguarum,  qua;  cum  omnibus  Totius 
Mundi  populis    poterit   quis    correspondere," 
1663,  folio;  "Latium;  id  est,  nova  et  parallela 
Latii,  turn  veteris,  tum  novi,  Descriptio,"  i67r, 
folio,  &c.      Kircher  had  collected  a  rich  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  curiosities,  medals,  mathematical 
instruments,  rare  animals,  minerals,  &:c.  for  the 
museum  of  the  Roman  college,  the  arrange- 
ment of   which   was   begun   by  himself,    and 
finished  by  father  Philip  Bonauni,   who   pub- 
lished a  description  of  it  at  Rome,  in  1709,  in 
a   large    folio    volume,   entitled,    "  Musaeum 
Kercherianum,  Sec."  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.     Monri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.   Hut- 
ton's  Math.  Dief.—M. 

KIRCHER,  Conrad,  a  German  protestant 
divine,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  c^a- 
tury,  concerning  whose  personal  history  we 
have  not  met  with  any  other  notice,  than  that 
he  was  settled  at  Augsbourg.  He  ac  [uired 
celebrity,  howerer,  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  deserves  to  have  his  name  handed  down 
■with  respect  to  posterity,  as  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  laborious  work  of  considerable  use, 
illustrating  the  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred 
scriptures.  It  is  entitled  "  Concord\mtia  veteris 
Testament!  Grscre,  Ebrxis  vocibus  respon- 
dentes  'tto7m%p,]^oi.  Siinul  enim  et  Lexicon 
Ebraicolatiaum,  Ebraicogrxcum,  Graeeoebrai- 
cuni,  &c."  printed  at  Franckfgrt,  1607,  '"  '^'° 
voluines,  410.    This  work  is  at  once  a  Hebrew 
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dictionary  and  a  concordance;  for  all  the  He- 
brew words  in  the  Old  Testament  are  intro- 
duced, in  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath  the 
Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint, 
followed  by  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  of 
scripture  in  which  those  words  are  differently 
interpreted.  Father  Simon  strongly  recom- 
mends it,  when  treating  of  the  best  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  translation 
of  the  scriptures.  The  chief  fault  in  this  work, 
according  to  Ladvocat,  is  the  author's  prefer- 
ence of  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint to  that  of  Rome.  By  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  world,  the  Concordance  of 
Trommius  is  deservedly  preferred,  which  con- 
tains the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint  in  al- 
phabetical order,  and  under  them  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  followed  by  a  collection  of 
the  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the 
same  word  occurs  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
same,  or  of  different  words  in  the  Hebrew. 
We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
that  this  valuable  work,  of  which  that  of  Kir- 
cher  was  the  prototype,  has  superseded  the  use 
of  the  latter ;  but  we  think,  that  the  biblical 
student  may  most  advantageously  make  use  of 
them  both  in  conjunction,  in  ascertaining  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Simon's 
Crif.  Hist.  Old  Test.  b.  Hi.  ch.  2.  Alorai. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KIRSTEN,  Peter,  a  physician  distinguish- 
ed for  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language, 
vas  born  at  Breslaw  in  1577.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  who  died  while  he  was  arr 
infant;  and  his  guardians,  designing  to  breed 
him  up  to  trade,  sent  him  to  Posna  to  learn  the 
Polish  language,  which  he  acquired  in  a  very 
short  time.  On  his  return,  he  displayed  such 
an  insatiable  desir-e  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
that  it  was  determined  he  should  pursue  a  lite- 
rary profession:  he  was  accordingly  sent  to 
study  physic  at  several  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man universities,  r.nd  afterwards  improved  him- 
self in  the  practical  part  under  the  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  France  and  the  I^ow  Countries. 
The  high  character  he  heard  of  the  works  of 
Avicenna  induced  him  to  wish  to  read  them  in 
the  original;  for  which  purpose  he  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  Arabic  language,  and  vi- 
sited the  university  of  Basil,  which  at  that  time 
afForded  the  best  helps  for  its  acquisition.  He 
took,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  there,  and 
passed  seven  years  more  in  travels  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Returning  to  Breslaw, 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  college,  and  in- 
spector of  the  other  schools  in  that  city.  At 
■Jengtk  he  confined  himself  solely  to  the  practice 


of  physic  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabic 
tongue,  in  which  last  concern  he  was  so  zeal- 
ous, that  he  applied  part  of  his  professional 
gains  in  setting  up  an  Arabic  press,  and  print- 
ing such  works  in  that  language  as  he  judged 
might  be  of  public  utility.  Being  in  Prussia, 
he  became  known  to  the  famous  Swedish  chan- 
cellor, Oxenstiern,  who  attached  him  to  his  per- 
son as  his  physician.  He  accompanied  him  to 
Sweden,  where  in  1606  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  queen,  and  medical  professor  in  the 
university  of  Upsal.  Infirmities  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  chiefly  sedentary,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  bible,  and 
in  exercises  of  piety.  He  died  at  Upsal,  in 
1640.  In  his  own  profession,  Kirsten  publish- 
ed an  inaugural  dissertation,  "DePeste;"  and 
a  work  "De  vero  usu  et  abusu  Medicinjc,"  8vo, 
1 610.  He  also  edited  "Avicenna;  Canonis 
liber  secundus  Lat.  et  Arab."  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, with  notes,  by  himself.  For  the  service 
of  Arabic  learning,  he  published  "  An  Arabic 
Grammar,"  Frank/.  1610,  folio:  "  A  sacred 
Decad  of  Canticles  and  Arabie  Verses,  taken 
from  some  MSS.  with  a  Latin  Version,"  1609: 
"The  four  Evangelists,  from  an  Arabic  MS." 
1609,  folio:  "  I'he  Epistle  of  St.Jude,  from  an 
Arabic  MS.  collated  with  the  Greek  and  the 
Vulgate,"  i6i  I :  "  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  collated  with  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Texts,"  161 2.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  understood  twenty-six  lan- 
guages. Bayle.  Moreri.  Halkri  Bibl.  Med. 
—A. 

KLEIST,  Christian  Ewald  von,  a  cele- 
brated German  poet,  was  born  at  Zceblin,  in 
Pomerania,  in  17 15.  At  about  the  age  of  ten, 
his  parents,  who  were  of  the  order  of  the  nobi- 
lity, sent  him  to  the  Jesuit's-college  in  Upper 
Poland,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  academy 
of  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of 
Konigsberg.  When  his  studies  were  finished, 
he  went  to  Denmark  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
relations,  who  induced  him  to  enter  into  the 
Danish  service,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a  military  life  he  did  not 
entirely  forget  to  pay  his  court  to  the  muses. 
One  day,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  intent  in  reading 
Milton,  that  he  forgot  to  relieve  the  guard. 
Kleist  soon  quitted  Denmark,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Prussia.  Frederic  the  Great,  who  had  then  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  gave  him  a 
commission  in  the  regiment  of  prince  Henry. 
In  this  situation  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gleim,  Spalding:,  Ramler,  Sulzer,  Krauze, 
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general  Stillc,  and  Hilzer,  who  at  that  time 
were  at  Potsdam.  Fredevic,  who  was  always 
•ready  to  reward  merit,  soon  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  on  the  recommendation  of 
general  Stille.  The  earliest  production  of  his 
muse  was  addressed  to  his  old  college  com- 
panion Adler,  then  a  captain  of  cavalry.  This 
piece  displays  his  taste  for  rural  life,  to  which 
he  was  much  attached;  and  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  his  eulogy,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  walk  out  alone  every  day,  and  even  during 
the  severest  weather.  These  solitary  walks  he 
called  hunting  for  poetical  images.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  first  poetical  essay,  he 
composed  his  "  Hymn  to  the  Deity,"  which 
he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  Amusements  of  the  Mind  and  Of  Reason.'' 
In  consequence  of  an  intrigue,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  the  hand,  so  that  he  was  some  time  con- 
fined to  his  apartment.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  visited  by  Gleim  ;  and  one  day  the  con- 
versation turning  upon  poetry,  the  latter  read 
to  hitn  his  Epistle  to  Death,  which  begins  by 
the  following  words:  "Canst  thou  also,  O 
death !  feel  the  pleasures  of  love  V  This  piece 
threw  Kleist,  it  is  said,  into  such  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter,  that  his  wound  re  open- 
ed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  imme- 
diately a  bandage  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Directed  by  his  aspiring  genius,  Kleist  was  de- 
sirous of  attempting  an  epic  poem,  and  made 
choice  of  Columbus  for  his  hero;  but  altering 
his  plan  by  the  advice  of  Gleim,  he  produced 
his  popular  poem  entitled  "Spring,"  which 
appeared  for  the  first  tinie  in  1749,  at  a  period 
when,  notwithstanding  the  different  attempts 
that  had  been  made  in  that  wav,  many  ."till 
doubted  whether  the  German  language  was 
susceptible  of  that  harmony  and  smoothness 
which  Kleist  was  enabled  to  give  it.  On  ac- 
ocunt  of  this  poem,  he  was  culled  tlie  imitator 
of  Thomson  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not  stu- 
died the  works  of  that  poet.  He  is  reckoned, 
in  this  piece  particularly,  to  excel  in  painting 
the  sweet  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  in  a 
style  singularly  elegant  and  harmonious,  and 
free  from  all  stiffness  and  turgidity.  An  Ita- 
lian translation  of  this  poem  by  Tagliazucchi 
appeared  in  1755,  and  a  French,  by  Ihiber,  in 
1760.  Two  Latin  versions  of  it  were  likewise 
published;  one  by  G.L.Spalding,  son  of  the 
professor,  and  another  by  J.  F.  Dietrich,  in 
1787.  In  the  last  editions  of  iiis  Spring,  Kleist 
made  many  corrections,  and  he  added  some 
new  pieces  which  at  first  he  destined  as  epi- 
sodes.    Among  these  is  his  description  of  an 
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inundation ;  a  piece  of  the  terrific  kind.  About 
the  C!td  of  the  year  1756,  Kleist  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  works  ;  and  in  1758,  some, 
additional  pieces,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
lady  of  captain  Golz,  who  had  contributed  to 
his  promotion,  animated  with  a  desire  of  shew- 
ing that  he  could  wield  the  sword  with  as  much 
ability  as  he  could  handle  the  pen,  Kleist  re- 
quested and  obtained  leave  from  prince  Henry 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  campaign  of  the 
year  1759;  but  this  military  ardour  soon  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  deprived  Germany  of  one  of 
its  best  poets.  Having  accompanieff  the  corps 
of  general  Fink,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorff,  fought  with  the  Russians  on  the  12th 
of  August.  After  the  most  heroic  displays  of 
valour  in  the  successive  attack  of  four  batteries, 
he  ftll,  covered  with  wounds,  and  remained 
stript  on  the  field  of  battle  during  two  nights. 
Being  then  recognised,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Russian  quarters,  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention;  but  a  haemorrhage  supervening 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  battle,  he  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  died  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Grohman  Neites  Hhtorisch  Bkgra  • 
phischer  Handivorterlntch. — J. 

KLOPSTOCK,  FrebericTheophilus,  the 
greatest  of  German  poets,  was  born  at  Quedlin- 
burg  in  1724.  His  fatlier,  a  man  of  a  singular 
but  elevated  character,  was  a  magistrate  of  that 
place ;  and  afterwards  farmed  a  bailiwick  in 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Mansfeld.  Frederic 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children. 
After  an  ■  elementary  education  at  home,  he 
•was  sent  to  the  gymnasium,  or  public  school 
of  Quedlinburg,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  his  companions  in  both  bodily  and 
mental  exercises.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  advanced  to  the  foliege  of  the  same  placej 
in  which,  under  an  able  philological  tutor,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  language,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  beauties,  of  the  best 
classical  authors.  He  also  essayed  his  talents 
for  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse.  In 
the  latter  he  wrote  seme  pastorals,  then  the 
favourites  of  tiie  German  academies;  but  not 
content  with  these  humbler  efforts,  he  formed 
the  resolution,  at  this  early  period,  of  compos- 
ing an  epic  poem,  aiul  after  much  delibera- 
tion respecting  a  subject,  actually  fixed  upon 
that  which  Iras  iinmortalised  his  name,  the 
"  Messiah." 

In  1745  he  was  removed  to  the  university 
of  Jena,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  di- 
vinity. In  the  silence  of  his  closet,  however, 
he  was  brooding  over  his  great  projected  work, 
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and  sketched  out  his  three  first  canto?.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  ordinary  measure  of  German 
verse,  he  composed  them  in  prose;  but  the 
want  of  all  that  melody  which  he  had  admired 
in  the  strains  of  Homer  and  Virgil  mortified 
his  poetic  ambition  so  deeply,  tiiat  he  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  discovered  some  appropriate 
form  of  versification.  At  length  he  resolved 
upon  a  bold  experiment  of  copying  what  he 
admired ;  and  regardless  of  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  the  Teutonic  languages  for  the  rules  of 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  he  determined  to 
make  trial  of  German  hexameters.  He  pleased 
himself  so  well  in  his  attempts,  that  he  imme- 
diately fixed  upon  this  measure  for  the  whole 
of  his  future  poem.  A  removal  in  1746  from 
Jena  to  Leipzig,  was  the  cause  of  introducing 
him  to  a  knot  of  young  votaries  of  the  muses, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  literary  so- 
ciety for  mutual  improvement,  and  occasionally 
published  their  essays  in  a  paper  entitled  the 
"  Bremen  Contributions."  Klopstock  became 
a  member  of  this  society  i  and  about  this  time 
exercised  his  poetical  genius  in  lyric  composi- 
tion. Several  of  his  odes,  together  with  the 
three  f  antos  of  his  Messiah,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  periodical  work  above  men- 
tioned. The  applause  he  obtained  by  these 
effusions  was  such  as  to  animate  him  in  his 
career. 

In  1748  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Langensalza,  in  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion named  Weiss,  whose  children  he  under- 
took to  instruct.  At  this  time  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  and 
who  inspired  him  with  much  tender  and  pathe- 
tic poetry  in  the  form  of  ode  and  elegy.  She 
was,  however,  more  flattered  with  being  the 
subject  of  his  verse,  than  disposed  to  return  his 
passion;  and  disappointment  for  a  time  threw 
a  gloom  over  his  mind  which  gave  a  dark  tinge 
to  his  poetical  effusions.  The  publication  of 
ten  books  of  his  "  Messiah"  made  his  name 
known  throughout  Germany,  and  acquired  him 
a  host  of  admirers,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  critics.  The  work  was  extremely 
popular  among  tliose  who  were  equally  alive 
to  poetry  and  devotion.  Young  divines  quoted 
it  in  the  pulpit,  and  almost  raised  the  author 
to  the  level  of  the  prophetic  bards  of  scripture. 
At  the  same  time  sterner  theologians  warmly' 
censured  the  fictions  in  which  the  poet  had  in- 
dulged himself  en  sacred  topics;  and  rigid 
grammarians  made  severe  strictures  on  the 
style  and  versification.  Klopstock  read  and 
profited  by  the  discussions  to  which  his  work 


gave  rise,  but  wisely  avoided  miking  himself 
a  party  in  controversy. 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  I3od- 
mer  of  Zurich  and  his  friends  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  he  travelled  into  Sv.'itzerland  in  17^0, 
and  was  received  v/ith  every  mark  of  regard 
and  veneration.  The  sublime  scenery  of  the 
country,  the  freedom  of  its  political  constitu- 
tions, and  the  frank  simplicity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, charmed  and  tranqudised  his  mind  ;  and 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  settling  for  life 
in  a  land  which  had  adopted  him  for  a  citizen, 
when  fortune  prepared  for  him  a  very  different 
destination.  Among  those  who  had  be.m  cap- 
tivated by  his  poetry  was  the  celebrated  Danish. 
minister,  baron  Bernstorff,  then  embassador  in.- 
France.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenh.igen,  he 
engagi'd  the  grand  marshal  count  Moltke  to 
join  him  in  an  invitation  to  the  poet,  with  the 
promise  of  such  a  pension  as  should  permit 
him  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  cares  of 
composition.  This  was  too  flattering  an  offer 
to  be  rejected;  and  ^a  1751  he  set  off  for  Co- 
penhagen, taking  his  way  through  Brunswick 
and  Hamburg.  At  the  latter  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  Margaret  Moller,  a  young 
lady  of  literary  talents  and  a  susceptible  heart, 
who  had  been  charmed  by  the  "  Messiah," 
and  had  a  great  longing  to  see  the  author.  The 
steps  by  which  this  acquaintance  ripened  into 
mutual  love  arc  described  with  a  beautifal  and 
touching  simplicity,  in  her  letters  to  Samuel 
Richardson,  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
a  late  collection  of  his  correspondence.  Hi& 
reception  at  Copenhagen  was  highly  cordial, 
and  his  conduct  there  did  honour  to  the  philo- 
sophy and  moderation  of  his  character.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  never  obtruding 
himself  on  the  great,  and  occupied  with  his 
poetry  and  his  correspondences,  one  of  which 
was  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young,  of  whose 
works  he  was  a  student  and  zealous  admirer.. 
Li  the  following  summer  he  accompanied  count 
I^Ioltke  to  his  country  seat;  and  that  nobleman 
01  ten  took  him  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  proofs 
of  his  esteem.  The  mind  of  Klopstock  was 
attuned  to  love  and  pleasure  by  a  delightful  in- 
tercourse with  his  affectionate  Margaret,  during 
a  subsequent  visit  at  Hamburg,  and  some  of 
his  sweetest  lyric  compositions  were  the  fruic 
of  this  period.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
summer  of  1754  that  their  union  was  effected. 
The  conformity  of  their  tastes  and  affections 
shed  felicity  on  the  nuptial  state.  Mrs.  Klop- 
stock, in  a  letter  to  Richardson  dated  from 
Hamburg,  May  1758,  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  husband  and  the  poet. 
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<'  It  will  l>e  a  delightful  occupation  for  me  to 
make  you  more  acquainted  with  my  husband's 
■poem.     Nobody  can  do  it  better  than  I,  being 
the  person  who  knows  the  most  of  that  which 
is  not  yet  published-,  being  always  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  young  verses,  which  begin  al- 
ways by  fragments  here  and  there,  of  a  subject 
of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.     He  has 
many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready. 
You  may  think  that  persons  who  love  as  we 
do  have  no  need  of  two  chambers-,  we  are  al- 
ways in  the  same.     I,  with  my  little  work,  still, 
still,  only  regarding  sometimes  my  husband's 
sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time ! 
with  tears  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the    subject.     My    husband    reading    me   his 
young  verses,    and    suffering    my   criticisms." 
How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  endearing 
partnership  of  sentiments  and  studies  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Margaret  in  child-bed, 
a  few  months  afterwards!     Her  memory  was 
sacred  to  Klopstock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ex- 
istence.    She  left  a  monument  of  herself  in 
some  works  which  he  published  in  1759. 

Klopstock  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Co- 
penhagen, till  1771 ;  after  which  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  character  of  royal  Dan- 
ish legate,   and  counsellor  of  the  margrave  of 
Baden.     This  last  prince  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  engaged  him  to  pass  the  year  1775  at 
his  palace  of  Carlsruhe.     It  was  no  ordinary 
condescension  or  civility  of  the  great  which 
could  put  him  at  his  ease  in  their  presence  -,  for 
he  could  very  well  discern,  under  the  mask  of 
affability,  that  air  of  superiority  which   often 
renders  their  notice  and  patronage  distressful 
to  a  delicate  mind.     Though  cheerful  and  un- 
assumij^g  with  persons  of  his  own  rank,  he  was 
therefore  distant  and  reserved  in  the  intercourse 
vith  his  superiors,  and  required  many  advances 
on  their  part  to  render  him  familiar.     By  those 
who  were  intimate  with  him  he  is  represented 
as  a  truly  amiable    man,  happiest  in  the  small 
circle  of   private   friendship,    and  particularly 
fond  of  the    society  of  young  persons,  with 
whom  he  unbent  in  good-humoured  pleasantry. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  little  varied  by 
incidents.     After  he  had  brought  his  "  Mes- 
siah" to  a  conclusion,  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  compositions,  and  in  the  collection 
and  revision  of  his  works.     So  much  were  they 
esteemed  in  Germany,  that  they  thrice  passed 
through  the  press  of  Goschen  from  the   year 
iT.jS.     He  shewed  a  disinclination  to  converse 
en  those  interesting  and  extraordinary  occur- 
rences which   took  place  in   the  close  of  the 
century,  and  willingly  recurred  to  the  scenes  of 


his  early  days,  which  were  impressed  on  his 
memory  in  vivid  colours.  The  decline  of  his 
health  made  no  change  in  his  habitual  compo- 
sure; he  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with- 
out alarm,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  suffer- 
ings preserved  the  pious  fortitude  which  was 
wrought  into  the  temper  of  his  soul.  He 
died  at  Hamburg,  in  March  1803,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  and  was  interred  with  funeral 
honours  worthy  of  the  first  poet  of  the  coun* 
try. 

The  poetical  character  of  Klopstock  is  that 
of  exuberance  of  imagination  and  sentiment. 
Sublime  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  is  apt  to 
lose  himself  in  mystical  abstraction;  and  his 
excess  of  feeling  som»etimes  betrays  him  into 
rant  and  extravagance.     His  great  work,  the 
"  Messiah,"   a  poem  of  twenty  cantos,   and 
twenty  thousand  hexameter  lines,  displays  the 
prolixity  of  his  nation,  and  the  redundancy  of 
his  ideas.     A  very  acute  and  Intelligent  critic 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  say« 
of  it,    "  No  epopcea  exists   out  of  which  so 
many  passages    and    personages  could  be  cut 
without    mutilation."      To   its   high    merits, 
however,   he  gives  a  free   testimony,  and  he 
claims  for  its  author  a  rank  in  the  very  first 
class   of  poets.      Of  his  success  in   adopting 
the    heroic    measure   of   Greece   and    Rome, 
a    German    ear    alone    can   be   the    adequate 
judge.     From  the  popularity  of  the  work,  it 
is  clear  that,  at  least,  his  innovation  has  been 
endured;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced  many  imitators.     The    odes   and  lyric 
pieces  of   Klopstock   are  greatly  admired    by 
his    countrymen.       His    dramatic    works    are 
said  to   possess  much  force  and  dignity,  but 
to  be   better  adapted   to   the  closet  than  the 
stage.     He    was    also    a   prose   writer  of   no 
mean    rank,    and    his     "  Grammatical    Dia- 
logues" are   esteemed    for  their  judicious  re- 
marks, and  their  patriotic  purpose  of  proving 
that    the    German    tongue  is  edpable    of    all 
the  strength  and  nobleness  of  a  classical  lan- 
guage.— A. 

KI.OTZ,  Christi.in  Adolphus,  an  emi- 
nent German  critic  and  classical  scholar,  was 
born  in  the  year  1738,  at  Bischofswerden,  not 
far  from  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  At  a  very  early  period  he  display- 
ed such  an  attachment  to  letters,  that  his  pa- 
rents spared  no  experice  to  gratify  his  taste, 
and  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  applied  in  particular  to 
the  study  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  em- 
ployed those  leisure  hours  which  others  de- 
voted to  amusement  in  composing  and  reciting 
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Gtrrnaii  verses.  After  acquiriiig  tlie  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  Gorlitz, 
where  he  studied,  under  Iiaunigarten,the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  He  made  great  progress 
also  in  Latin  versification,  and  gave  a  very  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  in 
a  poem  which  he  composed  on  the  destruction 
of  ZittaUjWhich  was  laid  waste  in  the  year  1757. . 
He  wrote  also  before  he  quitted  Gorlitz  a  small 
treatise,  in  which  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
Curio  against  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius.  In 
the  year  i  758,  l;c  proceeded  to  Leipsic  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  there  v/rote  a  small  work 
entitled  "  Epistola  ad  virum  doctum  et  huma- 
nissimum  I.  C.  Richelium  de  quibusdam  ad 
Homerum  pertinentibus,"  Lipsisg,  1758.  While 
at  Ixipsic,  he  took  a  share  in  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum,  and  wrote  two  satirical  pieces,  "  Mores 
Eruditoruni,"  and  "  Genius  Seculi,"  both 
published  at  Altenburgh,  in  1 760;  in  c«ie  of 
which  he  ridicules  the  prevailing  taste  for 
comprehending  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
in  dictionaries,  and  the  practice  in  universities 
of  reducing  learning  under  certain  heads  and 
glasses,  according  to  general  rules.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  satire  in  these  pieces  excited  a  host 
of  literary  foes  against  the  author,  and  exposed 
him  to  considerable  abuse,  which  he  however 
treated  with  that  contempt  which  it  deserved. 
He  now  returned  to  the  muses,  tlie  favourites 
of  his  earliest  years,  and  published  his  "  Opus- 
cula  Poetica,"  at  Altenburgh,  ia  1761,  cont-.un- 
ing  twenty-three  odes,  three  satires,  and  as 
many  elegies.  These  he  considered  as  the  last 
productions  of  his  muse,  and  he  accordingly 
look  leave  of  the  nine  in  some  elegant  verses. 
He  had  scarcely  been  three  years  at  Leipsic, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  illness,  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  home;  and  on  account  of 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  war,  he  re- 
mained the  whole  winter  in  the  bosom  of  his 
iamily.  After  the  winter  he  repaired  to  Jena ; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  elected 
by  the  Latin  society  to  be  their  secretary,  and 
entered  on  his  new  office  with  an  oration  in 
defence  of  the  Latinity  of  Lipsius.  Bv  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  opened  a  school, which 
was  well  attended;  and  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  small  treatise,  "  De  minutiarum  stu- 
dio et  rixandi  libidine  quorundam  Grammati- 
corum,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Animadver- 
siones  in  Theophrasti  characteres  Ethicos," 
containing  some  amendments  ■  in  the  text  of 
tiiat  author.  Soon  after,  Klotz  engaged  in  an 
attack  on  Peter  Burman,  or  rather  undertook 
a  defence  of  his  own  reputation  against  the 
Dutch  professor,  ia  his  "  Anti-Burmanuus," 


Jena,  I'joi.  Burman  had  published  a  speci- 
men of  a  proposed  edition  of  the  Anthologia, 
and  transmitted  copies  of  it  to  the  learned  for 
their  opinion.  Klotz  inserted  his  criticism  on 
it  in  the  Acta  Eruditoruni  of  Leipsic;  and 
though  he  bestowed  great  praise  on  Burman,  the 
latter  felt  so  much  hurt  by  the  severity  of  the- 
remarks  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  that 
he  retorted  in  the  preface  to  the  Anthology, 
and  threw  out  much  invective  against  the  edi- 
tors of  dje  Acta  Eruditorum.  This  induced 
Klotz  to  resume  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  cri-- 
ticioms,  and  to  publish  the  work  above  men- 
tioned. It  was  followed  by  a  dissertation^ 
"  De  felicii  Audacia  Horatii,"  Jena,  1761; 
and  the  next  year,  by  a  treatise  "  De  nemori- 
bus  in  tectis  yEdium  Romanorum."  In  the 
latter,  Klotz  asserts,  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  taste  in  laying  out  gardens  either- 
from  the  Thebans  or  the  Babylonians.  Though- 
our  author  had  formally,  taken  his  leave  of  the 
muses,  he  once  more  paid  his  court  to  tliem, 
and  published  "  Elegise  xiii  et  Odse  iii  in  re- 
ditum  Principis  Juventutum  Saxonis  Fredericl. 
Christiani,"  Jcnje,  1762.  About  this  period, 
Burman  made  another  violent  attack  on  our 
author  ia  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of- 
Utrecht;  which  was  retaliated  by  Klotz,  and 
several  acrimonious  publisations;  appeared  on 
both  sides,  which  need  not  be  particularised. 
Having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  a  proi'es- 
sorship  at  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1762,- 
soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  attacked  by  .-i 
severe  illness,  during  v/hich  he  amused  himself 
in  reading  and  making  extracts  from  Muratori- 
and  other  authors;  and  on  his  recovery  wrote 
a  treatise  "  De  Verecundia  Yirgilil^"  to  which 
are  added,  three  dissertations  relative  to  the 
eclogues  of  that  poet.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lished "  Miscellanea  Critica,"  Trajecti  Bata- 
vsrum,  1763,  and  also  applied  to  the  study  of 
ancient  gems  and  paintings,  with  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted,  as  appears  by; 
his  edition  of  "  Tyrtaeus,"  published  first  at 
Bremen  in  176.4,  and  afterwards,  much  en- 
larged, and  in  a  more  splendid  form,  at  Alten- 
burgh in  1767.  His  celebrity  had  now  increas- 
ed so  aiuch,  that  he  received  two  ofFers  the 
same  day;  one  from  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  to  be  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Giessen,  and  the  other  from  his 
Prussian  majesty,  to  be  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Halle.  While  he  remained  in  suspense 
which  of  these  he  should  accept,  he  was  no- 
minated by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  with  an 
enlarged  salary,  which  induced  him  to  remai^i 
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in  that  city.  Soon  after,  lie  <vrote  "  Viiidicias 
Horatii,"  against  the  strictures  of  Hardouin; 
and  illustrated  the  more  ditiicult  passages  of 
that  poet  by  a  copious  commentary.  i  he 
same  year  he  committed  to  the  press  at  Alten- 
burgh  the  first  volume  of  "  Acta  litteraria," 
*hich  being  written  in  Latin,  were  much  read 
in  foreign  countries.  Four  parts  of  these  acts 
appeared  annually,  and  gave  an  account,  with 
critical  remarks,  of  the  different  work?  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  classical  literature.  Though 
Klotz  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
he  was,  not  a  Hind  admirer  of  their  produc- 
tions, as-  appears  by  his  "  Epistola;  Homeri- 
c«,"  Altenburgh,  1765,  which  l.iid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  literary  dispute  between  him  and 
Lessing,  which  was  carried  on,  as  is  usual  in 
such  contests,  with  reciprocal  virulence  and 
acrimony.  This  was  followed  by  "  Auctua- 
rium  Jurisprudentiie  n'umismaticse,  a  C.  F. 
Hommello  editse ;"  in  which  many  things  are 
supplied,  ethers  differently  explained,  and  the 
sources  of  other  monuments  are  pointed  out. 
About  this  time  Klotz's  enemies,  through  mo- 
tives of  jealousy,  were  exerting  themselves  to 
ruin  his  reputation ;  and  being  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, he  was  induced  to  quit  Gottingen,  and 
to  accept  an  offer  made  to  him  by  his  Prussian 
majesty,  of  being  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
auhc  counsellor.  While  preparing  for  his 
departure,  he  published  "  Historia  numorum 
contumeliosorum  et  satyricorum,"  containing, 
not  a  mere  catalogue,  but  a  history  of  these 
coins;  and  on  his  removal  to  Halle,  he  gave  to 
the  public  "  Historia  numorum  obsidiona- 
lium,"  Altenburgh,  1765.  On  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  serene  highness  prince  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prussia,  he  delivered  in  the 
principal  church  of  Berlin  an  oration  in 
praise  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and  about  the- 
same  time  effected,  what  had  been  often  at- 
tempted but  without  success,  the  institution  of 
a  new  society,  called  the  literary  society  of 
Halle,  which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  v.'ith 
■which  the  members  gave  their  opinion  on  lite- 
rary matters,  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
liberal-minded  part  of  the  learned  in  Germany. 
While  engaged  in  these  and  other  occupations 
required  by  his  office  of  public  teacher,  he  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  study  of  antiquities,"  Uber 
das  Stadium  des  Alterthums,"  1766;  and  soon 
after  received  a  letter  from  prince  Czartoritski, 
acquainting  him  that  his  Polish  majesty  invit- 
ed him  to  Warsaw,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
Eeing  highly  gratified  with  this  ofler,  as  it  af- 


forded him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  rrew 
countries,  he  requested  leave  from  the  king  to 
resign  his  professorship ;  but  his  majesty  or- 
dered him  to  remain  at  Halle,  conferred  on 
him  the  quality  of  privy  counsellor,  and  ac- 
companied this  mark  of  honour  with  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  his  salary.  In  the  mean 
time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Lippert;  and  that  he  might  recommend  his  ex- 
cellent works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Use  and  Advantage  of  Gems,"  Altenburgh, 
1760;  in, which  he  advises  all  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  public  schools  to  procure  Lip- 
pert's  Dactvliotheca,  and  to  employ  it  for  il- 
lustrating gems  and  the  ancient  writers.  He 
published  afterwards  "  Lectiones  Venusiiise," 
Lipsix,  1768.  About  this  time,  prince  Joseph 
Jablonski,  an  eminent  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  had  proposed  a  premium  to  the 
person  who  should  compose  the  best  work  on 
the  education  of  the  Polish  youth.  Klotz,  to 
gratify  the  prince,  undertook  this  task,  com- 
pleted it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  obtained 
the  prize  by  the  decision  of  the  literary  men 
of  Leipsic,  to  wliom  the  adjudication  had  been 
referred.  He  then  revised  every  thing  he  had 
written  on  coins,  and  published  "  Opuscula 
numaria  quibus  Juris  Antiqui  Historiieque  no- 
nuUa  Capita  explicantur,"  Halae,  1777;  which 
was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  new  work  on 
gems,  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  it  by  a  sudden  illness,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death  in  the  year  1771.  Besides 
writing  the  above  orii^inal  works,  Klotz  super- 
intended the  publication  of  various  others,  to- 
some  of  which  he  prefixed  prefaces  or  dissei*- 
tations.  Vita  it  A'lemoria  C.  A.  Klcitziiy  a  C. 
E.  Mangelsdsrfo.  Hala.  I'^'JZ. — J. 

KNELLEK,    Godfrey,   an    eminent    por- 
trait painter,  was   born   in    1648,  at  Lubeck." 
His  father,  who  was  an  architect  and  chief- 
surveyor  to  that  city,  destined,  this  son  first  to 
a  military  life,  and  sent  him  to  Leyden   to  be- 
instructed   in    mathematics    and    fortification; 
but  his  inclination  leading  hiin   to  painting,  he 
was   allowed  to  pursue  it,  and   took  les:;.  iis  at 
Amsterdam   from   Bol  and    Rembrandt.      In 
1672  he  visited    Italy,  where  he   particularly 
studied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.     He  resided  some  time  at  Venice,  and 
v.;as  employed  and  noticed  by  some  of  the  first  • 
families  in  that  capital.      He  obtained  reputa- 
tion by  several  history  pieces  which  came  from 
his  pencil  at  this  time ;  but  he  deserted  the  nobler 
for  the  more  lucrative  brancli  ofthe  art,  and  was  • 
accustomed  to  say,thathistorypaiuters,whohad 
made  the  dead  to  live,  only  began  themselves  to 
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live  aftertheywere  dead;whereashewho  painted 
the  living  was  kept  alive  by  them.  Although  this 
is  a  mercenary  sentiment,  many  will  acquiesce 
in    Mr.  Walpole's   judgment ;    that  the  trea- 
sure left  to  posterity  by  one  who  transmict  the 
likeness  of  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  age  is 
greater  than  if  he  had   multiplied   madonnas, 
and  decorated  palaces  with  imaginary  triumphs 
and  strained  allegories.     In'  1674  Kneller,  with 
his  elder  brother  John  Zachary  (also  a  paint- 
er), came  to  England.    Having  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  the  duke  of  Monmouih,  who  sat 
to  him,  the  picture  gave  so  much  <;atisfaction, 
that  Charles  II.  was   prevailed   upon  to  let  the 
new  painter  take  his  portrait  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  sitting  to  sir  Peter  Lely.  The  supe- 
rior expedition  with  which  he  worked,  together 
■with  the  strong  likeness  he  gave,  were  much 
;\pproved  by  the  king,  and  his  success   fixed 
his  residence  in  England.       After  the  death  of 
Lely  he  was  made  king's  painter,  and  had  no 
competitor.     Charles  sent   him  to   France   to 
tike  the  portrait  of    Lewis    XIV.,    but    died 
bi-'fore  his  return.     James   II.   was  equally  fa- 
vourable to  him,  and  he  was  still  more  distin- 
guished by  William  III.     He  sent  him  to  paint 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick,  and  on  his  re- 
turn conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  made  him  gentleman  of  the  privy- 
chamber.     Tlie  portrait  of  czar  Peter  when  in 
England  was  also  taken  by  him  for  the  same 
monarch.     Queen  Anne  continued  sir  Godfrey 
in  the  same  posts,  and  employed  him  to  paint 
the    archduke    Charles,    afterwa,rds    emperor. 
For   this   picture   he  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  hereditary  knight  of  the  empire.     George  I. 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  was  the  last  of  ten 
sovereigns  who  sat  to  him. 

A  reputation  so  lasting  and  extensive  could 
not  but  be  founded  on  real  merit;  and  it  is  al- 
lowed that  Kneller,  when  exerting  all  his  pow- 
ers, maintains  a  high  rank  among  portrait 
painters.  He  approaches  Vandyke  in  the 
freedom  and  nature  of  his  draughts.  His  co- 
■  louring  is  lively,  true,  and  harmonious;  his 
drawing  correct,  and  his  disposition  judicious. 
The  airs  of  his  heads  are  extremely  graceful, 
and  the  hair  flows  in  a  very  easy  and  becom- 
ing manner.  But,  in  general,  all  his  attention 
is  bestowed  upon  the  head,  and  nb  imagina- 
tion is  employed  in  varying  the  attitudes  or 
action  of  his  figures.  There  is  likewise  great 
samentss  in  the  airs,  and  even  a  general  re- 
semblance in  the  countenances.  This  may  be 
said  of  his  best  works;  a  great  number  which 
he  painted  merely  for  money  betray  such 
niarks  of  haste  and  careleisness,  that  they  are 


unworthy  of  an  artist  of  any  reputation.  As 
wealth  was  his  great  object,  he  attained  it  in  a 
degree  beyond  most  of  the  profession.  He 
was,  however,  no  hoarder;  but  lived  magni- 
ficently, and  indulged  a  voluptuous  taste.  He 
had  a  country  house  at  Whitton,  near  Hamp- 
ton-court, and  acted  in  the  commission  for 
the  peace,  but  with  more  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity  than  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  humour  and 
quickness  of  repartee;  but  his  conveisation 
was  licentious,  especially  upon  religious  topics. 
He  was  extremely  vain  and  fond  of  compli- 
ment; and  indeed  few  painters  have  received 
more  incense  from  the  sister  art.  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Steele,  all 
wrote  poems  in  his  praise.  That  of  Addison, 
on  his  series  of  English  sovereigns,  does  pecu- 
liar honour  both  to  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
He  continued  to  practise  his  art  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  had  reached  his  seventy- fifth 
year  at  his  death  in  October,  1723.  He  was 
interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  under  a  splen- 
did menument  executed  by  Rysbrach,  which 
bears  an  inscription  by  Pope,  certainly  not  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  principal  works  of  Kneller  are  his 
Hampton-court  pieces,  his  admirals,  his  kit- 
cat-club,  and  many  of  his  illustrious  portraits. 
He  is  said  himself  to  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  converted  Chinese  at  Windsor. 
About  seventy-five  of  his  heads  have  been  en- 
graved. Walpole.  D'Argcnville.  Biog.Britan. — A. 
KNIGHTON,  Henry,  an  ancient  English 
chronicler,  canon-regular  of  Leicester -abbey, 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, under  Richard  11.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  English  affairs  in  five  books,  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  year  1395.  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  he  only  transcribes  Ralph  Hig- 
den,  but  not  without  acknowledgment.  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.  He  is  reckoned  an  exact  and 
faithful  narrator  of  events  within  his  own 
times.  His  works  are  printed  with  the  ten 
English  historians  published  by  Selden  in 
1652.  Selden' s  Preface.  Fossil  Hist.  Lat. 
Nieoison's  Hist.  Libr. — A. 

KNOLLES,  Richard,  an  English  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  cf  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1560.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln-coilege,  and  to  have  left  it  on  being 
chosen  master  of  the  free-school  at  Sandwich. 
He  proved  his  fitness  for  this  post  by  publish- 
ing a  compendium  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew grammar.     Ainaing  at  a  higher  depart- 
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tnont  of  literature,  he  composed  a  "  History 
of  the  J'urks,"  foi.  (Jio:  this  was  the  laboiir 
of  twelve  years,  and  was  executed  in  a  manner 
which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity 
with  honour.  Several  editions  of  it  have  been 
made;  and  continuations  of  it  have  been 
given,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  sir  Paul 
Rycaut.  KnoUcs  likewise  wrote  "  A  brief 
Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turki-.h 
Empire,"  &c.  He  died  at  Sandwich,  in  i6io. 
Jf^ooii's  Atheti.  Oxon. — A. 

KNORR  A  RusENROTH,  Christian,  a 
learned  German  oriental  scholar  and  cabalist 
jn  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  Alt-Rauden  in  Silesia, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1636.  He 
pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Fravenstadt, 
Stettin,  Wlttemberg,  and  Leipsic;  and  travel- 
led for  further  improvement,  into  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.  The  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  were 
chemistry,  and  the  cabalistic  art,  of  which 
he  had  been  from  his  youth  a  great  admirer. 
At  Amsterdam  he  engaged  in  the  capacity  of 
niterpr^ter  to  an  Armenian  prince;  and  was 
by  him  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  In  the  same  city  he  studied 
Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  learning,  under  a^ 
rabbi:  and  he  made  such  progress  in  his  fa- 
vourite studied,  that  he  obtained  the  esteem  of 
John  Lightfoot,  Henry  More,  and  Van  Hel- 
mont.  The  last  of  those  learned  men  intro- 
duced him  to  the  count-palatine  (.  f  .Sultzbach, 
who,  in  1668,  nominated  him  one  of  his 
privy  council,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  his  chancellor.  The  duties  of 
these  offices,  however,  did  not  divert  him  from 
his  literary,  chemical,  and  mystical  pursuits. 
He  translated  into  German,  sir  Thomas 
Brown's  "  Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errors;"  the 
works  of  Van  Helmont,  the  elder;  the  "  Al- 
phabetum  Naturae,"  of  the  younger  Van  Hel- 
mont, to  which  he  wrote  a  preface;  and  "  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,"  by  an  ano- 
nymous author.  But  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  a  work  entitled,  "  Kabbala  De- 
nudata,  seu  Doctrina  Hcbrasorum  Transenden- 
talis  et  Metaphysica,  atqueTheologica,  &c."  in 
three  volumes,  4to;  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  published  at  Sultzbach,  in  1677, 
and  the  third,  which  is  very  scarce,  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1684.  I'  is  a  Latin  translation  of 
"  The  Sohar,"  and  other  cabalistical  books, 
with  copious  remarks  by  the  author.  This 
work  abounds  in  wild  reveries,  fanciful  chime- 
ras, and  mystical  absurdities;  but  contains,  at 
the  same  time,  very  learned  and  valuable  re- 


searches relative  to  the  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, and  particularly  the  i.ibbinical  philoso- 
phy, which  continue  to  preserve  it  in  repute. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  in  honour  of 
Knorr,  that  he  made  use  of  his  influence  with 
the  count  palatine,  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  learned  men;  and,  particularly, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  publishing,  at  Sultz- 
bach, several  Hebrew  books,  and  among  others 
"  The  Sohar,"  by  Moses  Ben  Uri  Scherga, 
surnamed  Bloch;  as  well  as  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  in  Hebrew  characters,  1688,  8vo. 
Ajoren.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Kabbala  Dinudata. 
— M. 

KNOT,  Edward,  a  learned  English  Jesuit, 
whose  real  name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  and 
who  is  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  on  account  of 
the  leading  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  ca- 
tholic controversy  against  the  celebrated  Chll- 
lingworth,  was  born  at  Pegsworth,  near  Mor- 
peth in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1580. 
Having  been  educated  to  the  church,  he  took 
priest's  orders,  and,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  entered  among  the  Jesuits. 
During  a  long  time  he  taught  divinity  in  the 
English  college  at  Rome,  and  was  a  rigid  ob- 
server of  that  discipline  himself,  which  he  as 
rigidly  exacted  from  others.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  sub-provincial  of  the  province 
of  England;  and  while  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  out  of  the  kingdom,  pub- 
lished a  Latin  treatise  at  Antwerp,  in  1631, 
in  support  of  the  high  claims  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  whicli  drew  on  him  the  censures  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  perform  the 
functions  of  provincial  in  England;  with' 
which  he  was  twice  honoured.  He  assisted 
as  provincial  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  or- 
der held  at  Rome  in  1646,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  definitors.  He  died  in  England  ten 
years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of  seventy-si.v. 
His  works,  which  are  chiefly  controversial, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  acute- 
ness  in  reasoning,  and  to  have  had  no  con- 
temptible share  of  learning.  In  the  "  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum  Societatis  Jesu,"  he  is  charac- 
terised as  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  of  great 
abilities:  "  Vir  magnis  animi  dotibus  humili 
in  corpore  prsditus."  Biog.  Brit.  Morer'i. 
— M. 

KNOX,  John,  the  intrepid  and  successful 
promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  that  kingdom,  and  born  at  Gif^ard, 
near  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian,  in  the  yeaS' 
1505.     He  received  the  first  part  of  his  eduga- 
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tion  at  the  grammar  school  at  Haddington  ; 
and  when  of  a  proper  age  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.  John 
Mair.  In  this  seminary  he  applied  with  un- 
common diligence  to  the  academical  learning 
then  in  vogue;  and,  possessing  excellent  na- 
tural abilities,  he  made  such  a  rapid  proficiency, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  a  very  early  age.  Having  determined  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  from  this 
time  he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  to  di- 
vinity, and,  by  the  advantage  of  his  tutor's 
instructions,  soon  became  so  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  scholastic  theology,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  before  the 
period  usually  allowed  by  the  canons.  He  now 
commenced  teacher  of  his  beloved  science  to 
others,  and  acquired  great  applause  in  that 
capacity.  After  some  time,  however,  having 
carefully  perused  the  fathers,  particularly  the 
writings  of  St.  Jerome  and. St.  Augustine,  his 
.acute  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  to  renounce 
the  cobweb  subtilties  of  the  schools,  and  to 
.apply  himself  to  the  study  of  a  more  plain  and 
solid  divinity.  Upon  this  alteration  in  his 
theological  taste,  he  frequently  attended  the 
preaching  of  Thom.as  Guilliam,  or  Williams, 
a  black-friar,  who  was  so  bold  as  publicly  to 
preach  against  the  pope's  authority,  and  who, 
Calderwood  remarks,  was  the  first  from  whom 
Mr.  Knox  received  any  taste  of  the  truth.  This 
friar  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  1543,  when 
•  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  regent,  favoured  the 
reformation  ;  and  his  sermons  made  no  little 
impression  upon  Mr.  Knox.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  George  M^ishart,  another  celebrated 
reformerj  coming  from  England  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  Knox, 
being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  learned  from 
him  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion. 
"With  these  he  was  so  well  pleased,  that  from 
that  time  he  renounced  .the  Romish  religion, 
and  became  a  zealous  Protestant. 

Mr.  Knox  had  quitted  St.  Andrew's  a  little 
before  this  entire  change  in  his  opinions,  having 
been  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds 
of  Ormistoun  and  Langnidry,  who  were  both 
favourers  of  the  reformation.  His  usual  resi- 
dence was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning,  but  v/as  particularly  careful  to  in- 
stil into  them  the  principles  of  piety  and  the 
protcstant  religion.  Information  of  this  being 
brought  to  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity,  that  he  was  obliged  to 


abscond,  and  frequently  to  change  the  place  of 
his  concealment.  Harrassed  by  such  continual 
dangers,  he  determined  to  retire  to  Germany, 
where  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were 
making  rapid  progress,  knowing,  that  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  Romish 
tenets  were  still  maintained.  The  fathers  of 
his  pupils,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  this 
design :  and  cardinal  Beaton  having  been 
assassinated  in  1546,  by  Norman  and  John 
Xieslie,  in  retaliation  of  his  cruelty  in  con- 
demning and  burning  for  heresy  their  relation 
the  venerable  Wishart,  Knox  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  following  year,  to  take  shelter 
with  his  pupils  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Leslies, 
the  determined  friends  of  the  reformation.  In 
this  asylum  he  continued  to  teach  his  pupils  in 
his  usual  manner.  Besides  the  grammar  and 
the  classical  authors,  he  instructed  them  in  the 
catechetical  method,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
an  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew's. 
He  also  contiiuied  a  practice  which  he  had 
begun  before  he  quitted  Langnidry,  that  of 
giving  lectures  to  them  on  the  gospel  of  St. 
John.  These  lectures  he  delivered  at  a  stated 
hour,  in  the  chapel  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle;  and  they  were  frequented  by  several 
persons  from  the  city,  among  whom  were 
some  people  of  note.  These,  being  greatly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Knox's  manner  of  teaching, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  office 
of  a  preacher;  and  at  length,  though  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  he  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request. 

"  The  first  preachers  against  popery  in 
Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  of  whom 
several  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of  James 
V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piety  than 
for  learning-  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  was  partial,  and 
at  second  hand  ;  some  of  them  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England  ;  all  of  them  had  borrowed 
their  notions  from  the  books  published  there  ; 
and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they 
did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But, 
in  a  short  time,  the  doctrines  and  writings  of 
the  foreign  reformers  became  generally  known; 
the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  for- 
wards in  the  quest  of  truth  ;  the  discovery  of 
one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ;  the 
downfall  of  one  imposture  drew  many  after 
it ;  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  erected  in  times  of  darkness., 
began  to  totter ;  and   notlung  was  wanting  to 
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complete  its  ruin,  but  a  daring  and  active 
leader  to  direct  the  attack.  Such  was  the 
famous  John  Knox,  who,  with  better  qualifi- 
cations of  learning,  and  more  extensive  views 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed a  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  set 
him  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  year  1547,  with  that 
success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold  and 
popular  eloquence.  Instead  of  amusing  him- 
self with  lopping  the  branches,  he  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked 
both  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper 
and  wishes  of  the  age."  In  his  first  sermon 
he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  .luditory, 
that  the  pope  was  antichritt,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  church  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He  like- 
wise gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church, 
and  of  the  antichristian  church,  &c.  This 
sermon  made  a  great  noise,  and  highly  in- 
censed the  popish  clergy,  who  took  every  official 
step  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mr.  Knox.  The 
sub-prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  having  summoned 
him  before  a  convention  of  grey  and  black 
friars,  entered  into  a  conference  with  him,  and 
a  friar  present  afterwards  disputed  with  him  on 
points  in  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants  :  but  so  unequal  were  they  to  enter 
the  polemic  lists  against  Knox,  that  their  cause 
lost  ground  from  this  day's  proceedings.  The 
sub-prior  then  issued  an  order,  obliging  every 
learned  person  in  the  abbey  and  the  university, 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns,  upon 
Sundays,  and  prohibiting  them  from  introducing 
into  their  sermons  any  controverted  points. 
Mr.  Knox  lit^erally  complied  with  the  order 
when  he  preached  in  rotation  on  Sundays;  but 
as  the  injunction  did  not  extend  to  other  days, 
he  frequently  preached  ac'jiinst  popery  on  week 
days,  with  unabated  intrepidity,  and  increasing 
.success,  till  he  had  converted  all  the  people  in 
the  castle,  and  great  numbers  in  the  city,  to  the 
protestant  religion  :  and  such  was  the  zeal  with 
■which  he  inspired  them,  that  they  joined  with 
him  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's-supper.  This, 
most  probably,  was  the  first  time  of  the  sacra- 
ment's being  administered  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1547,  an  interruption 
took  place  in  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Knox's  mini- 
stry, in  coiisequ«nce  of  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  to  the  French ;  when  he  was  carried 
prisoner  with  tlie  garrison  to  France. 

Mr.  Knox  remained  in  confinement  on  board 
vni,.  vj. 


the  galleys,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  15491 
when,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to 
England  ;  and  arriving  at  London,  was  there 
licensed  either  by  Cranmer  or  Somerset  the  pro- 
tector, and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Perwick, 
and  afterwards  at  Newcastle.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned,  in  i55i,to 
appear  before  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass ;  but 
what  took  place  on  this  occasipn  we  are  rot 
informed.  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  six  chaplains,  whom  the  council  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  the  service  of  king  Edward 
VI.  not  only  to  attend  at  court,  but  to  be  iti- 
nerary preachers  of  the  protestant  religion  all 
over  tlie  kingdom ;  and  during  the  ensuing 
year,  he  iiad  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  forty- 
pounds,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church  should 
be  conferred  on  him.  Being  now  in  high, 
favour  with  his  majesty,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which 
he  displayed  against  popery,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  »t  West- 
minster,  and  in  his  sermon  on  this  occasion^ 
he  aimed  some  severe  strokes  against  somft 
particular  great  men,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  outward  conformity  to  the  established 
religion,  were  secret  abettors  of  popery.  But 
that  this  honest  freedom  did  not  give  offence 
to  the  council,  appears  from  their  sending  to 
archbishop  Cranmer,  to  present  him  to  the 
living  of  Allhallows  in  London,  which  was 
accordingly  offered  him.  He  refused  it,  how- 
ever, from  conscientious  objections  which  he 
had  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  English 
church.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  his  refusal,  after  some 
conference  relative  to  the  subjects  of  his  ob- 
jections, he  was  told  "  that  they  were  sorry  to 
know  him  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  common 
order."  Knox's  reply  was,  that  he  was  "sorry 
the  common  order  was  contrary  to  Christ's  insti- 
tution." The  council,  finding  that  they  were 
not  able  to  reason  him  out  of  his  objections, 
dismissed  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  are 
exhortation  to  reconsider  the  question  of  con- 
formity. It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  even 
offered  a  bishopric,  by  the  king's  command  ; 
but  that  he  refused  it  with  indignation,  vehe- 
mently condemning  all  prelatical  titles,  as 
savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist.  How- 
ever, he  still  retained  his  place  and  annuity, 
as  itinerary  preacher ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of 
that  oflice,  going  into  Buckinghamshire,  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  reception  at  some 
towns,  particularly  at  Amersham,  in  that 
county  ;  M'here  lie  continued  to  preach,  as  well 
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as  at  other  places,  for  some  time  after  queen 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  storm  of  persecution  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  involved  under  the  reign  of  that 
bigotted  and  merciless  princess,  soon  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Knox  to  consult  his  safety, 
by  withdrawing  to  the  continent.  According- 
ly, early  hi  the  year  1554,  he  left  England,  and 
crossing  the  sea  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  he  went 
from  thence  to  Geneva.  He  had  not  resided 
long  at  that  place,  before  he  was  invited  by  the 
congregation  of  English  refugees,  tlien  estab- 
lished at  Frankfort,  to  become  their  minister. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  though  unwillingly, 
through  the  interference  of  John  Calvin  ;  and 
he  continued  his  services  among  them,  to 
mutual  satisfaction,  till  the  peace  of  that  little 
community  was  broken,  by  disputes  which 
.arose  about  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  English 
exiles,  particularly  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely,  were  very  desirous  of  introducing  king 
Edward's  liturgy  into  their  church  service. 
This  design,  however,  was  vigorously  oppos- 
ed by  Knox  and  many  of  his  congregation, 
who  preferred  the  Geneva  service,  whicli  they 
conceived  to  be  more  thoroughly  freed  from 
Romish  superstition.  In  order  to  carry  their 
point,  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  had  recourse  to 
the  most  ungenerous  and  base  measures,  to 
oblige  Knox  and  his  most  steady  adherents  to 
quit  the  city.  Recollecting  that  Knox  had, 
while  he  was  in  England,  published  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  said,  with  his  usual  boldness, 
"  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  as  great  an 
enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero;"  taking  advantage  of 
this,  and  some  other  unguarded  expressions  in 
the  same  book,  they  accused  him  to  the  senate 
cf  treason  against  the  emperor,  as  also  against 
their  own  sovereign  in  England,  queen  Mary. 
Upon  this  the  senate,  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  save  him,  if  either  the  emperor,  or 
queen  Mary  in  his  name,  should  demand  his 
surrender,  gave  him  private  notice  of  the 
hazard  of  his  situation,  which  he  no  sooner 
received  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva. 

After  a  few  months  residence  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Knox  resolved  on  paying  a  visit  to  his 
native  country,  from  which  he  had  now  been 
a  long  ti.me  absent,  and  in  August,  1555,  set 
out  for  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  find- 
ing the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into 
a  society  under  the  inspection  of  some  teachers, 
he  associated  himself  with  them,  and  again 
commenced  his  preaching,  with  his  usual  zeal 
«nd  vehemence.  Soun  afterwards,  he  accom- 
f  anied  one  of  the  protestant  chiefs,  tlie  laird 


of  Dunn,  to  his  seat  in  the  north  ;  wliere  he 
resided  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily 
to  vast  crowds  who  resorted  thither,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  From  thence  he  wt-nt  to  Lothian, 
where  he  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  house 
of  Calder,  with  sir  James  Sandilands,  and  had 
intercourse  with  many  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
with  whom  he  conversed  familiarly,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  the  truth  of  the  protestant 
doctrine.  He  afterwards  preached  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  people  flock- 
ing to  hear  him  in  immense  numbers,  and 
many  of  them  being  induced  by  his  preaching 
to  embrace  the  reformed  religion.  Mr.  Knox 
had  proceeded  thus  successfully  in  gaining 
converts  from  popery  for  about  twelve  months, 
when  the  popish  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
gress, summoned  him  to  appear  before  them 
in  the  church  of  Black- friars  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1556.  This  summons  he 
was  determined  to  obey,  having  received  a  pro- 
mise of  support  from  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction;  but  when  the  bishops 
perceived  how  formidable  the  party  was  which 
resolved  to  stand  by  him,  they  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  prosecution.  However,  Knox  went 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
summons,  and  preached  to  a  more  numerous 
audience  than  had  ever  attended  him  there  be- 
fore ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  twice  a  day, 
for  ten  days  successively.  In  the  course  of  this 
month  he  was  persuaded  to  write  to  the  queen 
regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  hear  the  protestant  doctrine.  The 
queen  read  the  letter,  and  then  gave  it  to  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  this 
sarcasm:  ''Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a 
pasquil  ?"  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Knox  to 
make  some  additions  to  his  letter,  which  were 
printed  with  it  at  Geneva  in  1558. 

While  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  In 
Scotland,  he  received  letters  from  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  earnestly  soliciting 
him  to  return  to  them  ;  and  having  resolved, 
after  serious  deliberation,  to  comply  with  their 
request,  he  left  Scotland  on  his  passage  to 
Dieppe,  in  July,  1556.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  his  departure,  than  the  bishops  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them  ;  and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  they  passed  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  him  as  a  htretic,  and  burnt  him 
in  effigy  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Against 
this  sentence  he  drew  up,  and  afterwards 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  1551^,  his  "  Appellation 
from  the  cruel  and  most  unjust  Sentence  pro- 
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rounced  upon  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Scotland ;  with  his  Supplication  to 
the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Commonality  of 
the  said  Realm  ;"  which  contains  a  masterly 
defence  of  religious  independency,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  In 
the  year  1557,  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Scotland,  considering  their  cause  to 
be  in  a  good  posture,  and  sensible  of  the  use- 
fulness and  weight  of  Mr.  Knox  in  promoting 
it,  sent  him  an  express,  earnestly  desiring  him 
to  return  home.  Having  consulted  with  Mr. 
Calvin,  and  other  worthy  ministers,  who  gave 
it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  country  demanded  his  accept- 
ance of  their  invitation,  he  wrote  word  back  by 
the  same  messengers  who  brought  the  letter, 
that  he  would  come  to  them  with  all  reasonable 
expedition  ;  and,  after  providing  for  his  con- 
gregation at  Geneva,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
Dieppe  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  At  this  place, 
however,  he  met  with  other  letters  from  the 
same  parties,  informing  him  that  they  had 
entered  into  new  consultations,  and  advising 
him  to  stay  at  Dieppe  till  the  conclusion  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, through  an9ther  channel,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to 
him,  had  she-wn  signs  of  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity, which  afforded  small  hope  of  their  firm 
support  in  any  arduous  crisis.  Upon  receiving 
this  information,  Mr.  Knox  wrote  to  the  lords 
who  had  invited  him,  expostulating  with  them 
on  their  precipitancy  in  calling  upon  him  to 
abandon  his  charge  at  Geneva,  and  to  proceed 
so  far  homewards,  only  to  fill  him  with  grief 
and  shame  at  their  want  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  coun- 
try; and  at  the  same  denouncing  the  severe 
judgments  of  God,  on  all  who  should  con- 
tribute to  betray  it  by  their  weakness  or  apos- 
tacy.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  several  others  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  inferior  ranks  of  life,  exhorting 
them  to  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  main- 
taining the  principles  which  they  liad  avowed, 
and  in  contending  for  their  complete  deliver- 
ance from  idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny.  These 
letters  produced  such  an  impression  on  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  they,  one 
and  all,  entered  into  a  resolution,  "  that  they 
would  follov/  forth  their  purpose,  and  commit 
themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  be  defrauded  of  the 
cnly  food  of  their  souls."  To  secure  each 
ether's  fidelity  to  the  prcter.tsnt  cause,  a  com- 


mon bond,  or  covenant,  wns  entered  into  by 
them,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1557: 
and  from  this  period  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Congregation. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Knox  had  returned  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1558,  he  published  his 
treatise,  entitled,  "The  first  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women  ;"  in  which  he  displays  more  erudition, 
and  a  greater  compass  of  reading,  than  in  any 
other  of  his  productions,  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  it  was  against  nature,  and  contrary 
to  scripture  and  reason,  to  entrust  women  with 
the  government  of  states  or  kingdoms.  He 
•was  chiefly  induced  to  write  it,  from  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  cruel  and  bloody  government  of 
queen  Mary  of  England,  and  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland  to  establish 
arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  He 
intended  to  have  published  a  subsequent  piece 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  to  ha\'e  beea 
called,  "The  second  Blast :"  but  queen  Mary 
dying,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first*, 
and  he  having  great  expectations  of  advantage 
to  the  protestant  cause  from  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  went  no  farther.  Tha't 
princess,  however,  was  so  disgusted  with  what 
he  had  written  against  the  government  of 
women,  that  she  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  resentment  against  him.  la 
1559,  Mr.  Knox  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  country  ;  and  being  desirous  of  visiting, 
in  his  way  thither,  those  in  England  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  preached,  he  applied  to  his  old 
acquaintance  sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary 
of  state,  to  obtain  leave  for  that  purpose.  But 
owing  to  the  queen's  prejudices  against  him, 
that  request  was  so  far  from  being  granted, 
that  the  person  whom  he  had  employed  to 
solicit  the  favour  very  narrowly  escaped  im-r 
prisonment.  He  made  the  best  of  his  w-.iyj 
therefore,  to  Scotland,  without' landing  in  any 
part  of  England  ;  and  arrived  in  that  kingj. 
dom  in  May  1559.  A  short  time  before  thisj 
the  public  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion 
had  been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Perth* 
This  step  fired  the  queen-regent  with  indigna-i 
tion ;  who,  in  subserviency  to  the  political 
plans  of  her  brothers  the  princes  of  Lorrain» 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  extirpating  tkei 
reformed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  She, 
therefore,  detcrnuned  immediately  to  com- 
mence her  measures  for  that  purpose,  and 
issued  a  mandate  summoning  all  the  protestant 
preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justice, 
■which  was  to  be  held  at  Sterling  on  the  loth 
of  May.     Though  this  procedure  alarmed,  yet 
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It  did  nc't  intimidate  the  Protestants }  and 
tliey  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men  to  wliom 
they  were  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all 
blessings,  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli.  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  to  a  custom  which  prevailed 
fl.t  that  time  in  Scotland,  of  the  friends  and  ad- 
herents to  persons  accused  of  any  crime 
assembling  together  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  accompanying  them  to  the  place 
of  trial ;  the  reformed  convened,  in  great 
numbers,  to  attend  their  pastors  to  Stirling. 
The  queen  dreaded  their  approach  with  so 
numerous  a  train ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  advancing,  she  empowered  a  person 
of  eminent  authority  with  them,  to  promise  in 
her  name,  that  she  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
intended  trial,  on  condition  that  the  preachers 
and  their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stir- 
ling. The  Protestants,  averse  to  proceeding  to 
any  act  of  violence,  listened  with  pleasure  to  so 
pacific  a  proposition  ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
them  retired  to  their  own  habitations,  while 
only  the  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders  of  the 
party,  remained  at  Perth. 

Islotwithstanding  the  queen's  solemn  pro- 
anise,  however,  on  the  loth  of  May  she  pro- 
ceeded to  call  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been 
summoned,  and,  upon  their  non-appearance, 
they  were  pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  base 
and  mean  artifice,  the  queen  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whoje  nation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  by  discovering  to  the 
Protestants  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
instead  of  terrifying  them  into  tame  submission, 
she  excited  them  to  prepare  boldly  for  their 
own  defence.  Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland 
a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed  at  Stir- 
ling ;  and  he  instantly  hurried  to  Perth,  to 
share  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  dan- 
f;er,  or  to  assist  tliem  in  promothig  the  com- 
mon cause.  "  While,"  s.iys  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment,  which  the 
queen's  perfidiousness  and  their  own  danger 
occasioned,  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by 
a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed 
the  multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  in- 
discretion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox's  sermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate 
mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that 
purpose,  precipitated  them  into  immediate 
action.  With  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that 
city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures, 
broke  in  pieces  the  images;  and  proceeding 
next  to  the  monasteries,  laid  those  sumptuous 
fabrigs  almost  level  with  the  ground.  This 
riotous  insurrection  was  not  the  effect  of  any 


concert,  or  previous  deliberation.  Censured 
by  the  reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  con- 
demned by  the  persons  of  most  power  and 
credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  accidental  eruption  of  popular 
rage."  From  this  time  Mr.  Knox  continued 
to  promote  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by 
every  means  in  his  power ;  and  to  advance  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  sparing  no  pains, 
and  fearing  no  dangers.  A  full  account  of  his 
conduct,  till  the  Protestants  v/ere  obliged  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  England,  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history.  Mr.  Knox» 
by  his  correspondence  with  secretary  Cecil, 
was  principally  instrumental  in  establishing 
those  negociations  between  the  congregation 
and  the  English,  which  terminated  in  the 
march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland,  to 
assist  the  Scotch  Protestants,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  prosecutions  of  the  queen- 
regent.  This  army  being  joined  by  almost  all 
the  great  men  in  Scotland,  proceeded  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  obliged  the 
French  forces,  who  had  been  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  and  restored  the  parliament 
to  its  independency.  Of  that  body,  a  great 
majority  had  embraced  the  protestant  opinions  5 
and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  zeal  and 
number  of  their  friends,  they  were  not  back- 
ward  in  improving  the  favourable  juncture,  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  of  popery. 
By  one  act,  they  gave  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation  to  a  confession  of  faith  presented 
to  them  by  Knox  and  the  other  reformed 
teachers ;  by  a  second,  they  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
transferred  the  causes  which  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance,  to  the  decision  of  the 
civil  courts  ;  and  by  a  third  act,  the  exercise 
of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  prohibited.  The 
manner  in  which  the  last  law  was  enforced, 
discovers  the  zeal  of  the  assembly;  but  shews 
them  to  have  been  no  less  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  of  humanity, 
than  the  ecclesiastical  tyrants  whose  yoke 
they  had  just  broken. 

The  zeal  of  the  parliament  in  reforming  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  kept 
pace  with  the  ardour  and  expectation  even  o£ 
Knox  himself.  Indeed,  to  his  influence  and 
authority  they  chiefly  yielded,  in  adjusting  the 
new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  they 
adopted.  The  bad  use  which  the  popish 
bishops  had  made  of  their  authority  and  power, 
occasioned  the  Scotch  Protestants  to  conceive 
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n  violent  aversion  to  episcopacy;  and  ns  to 
Knox  himself,  h;iTing  been  a  considerable 
time  at  Geneva,  he  liad,  during  his  residence 
there,  studied  and  admired  that  system  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  which  had  been  established  in 
that  city  by  Calvin.  He,  therefore,  -warmly 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  presby- 
ttriati  scheme  of  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline, which  vras  adopted  by  them.  But, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  Knox 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether 
from  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of  bishops,  he 
proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superin- 
tendants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to 
inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  presided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of 
the  church,  and  performed  several  other  parts 
of  the  episcopal  function.  Their  jurisdiction, 
however,  extended  to  sacred  things  only;  they 
claimed  no  seat  in  parliament,  and  pretended 
no  right  to  the  dignity  of  the  former  bishops. 
And,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  and 
consistence  to  the  presbyterian  plan,  Knox, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  which  contains  the 
model  or  platform  of  the  intended  policy,  and 
which  was  presented  to  a  convention  of  estates, 
which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 56 1.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  her  native  country,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  nearly  thirteen 
years,  though  she  was  not  yet  nineteen.  On 
the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she  commanded 
ma^'s  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her 
palace.  The  first  rumour  of  this  occasioned 
a  secret  murmuring  among  the  Protestants  who 
attended  the  court ;  and  Knox,  with  his  accus- 
tomed vehemence,  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
"  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him, 
than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies,  landed  in 
any  part  of  the  realm."  So  great  was  the 
animosity  of  the  people  against  popery,  that 
the  servants  belonging  to  the  queen's  chapel 
were  insulted  and  abused ;  and  the  populace 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  utmost  excesses, 
had  not  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  season- 
ably interposed.  By  his  influence,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  other  more  moderate  protestant 
leaders,  the  queen  and  her  domestics  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion unmolested.  Knox's  freedom  of  speech, 
however,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen,  who 
had  a  long  conference  with  him  upon  that  and 
other  subjects.     Being  accused  by  her  of  hav- 


ing written  a  book,  which  tended  to  subvert 
her  authority,  alluding  to  the  "Blast;"  he 
readily  avowed  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
book,  and  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  learned 
in  all  ages  ;  citing  Plato  in  p.irticular,  who  had 
publicly  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  without  disturbing  society,  bear- 
ing with  patience  the  errors  and  imperfections 
which  they  could  not  amend.  "Even  so, 
madam,"  said  he,  in  no  courtly  style,  ""am  I 
content  to  do  in  uprightness  of  heart ;  and 
with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  I  have 
communicated  my  judgment  to  the  world.  If 
the  realm  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regi- 
ment of  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve- 
shall  not  I  farther  disallow  than  within  my  own 
breast;  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live 
under  your  grace,  as  Paul  was  under  Nero. 
And  my  hope  is,  that  so  long  as  ye  defile  not 
your  hands  v/ith  the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God, 
neither  I  nor  the  book  shall  either  hurt  you  or 
your  authority;  for  in  very  deed,  madam,  tliat 
book  was  written  most  especially  against  that 
wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  y 

In  1562,  we  find  Mr.  Knox  employed  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran  ;  which  is  an  evi- 
dence how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and  how- 
much  interest  he  had  with  them.  This  year 
also,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general  assembly, 
■  commissioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gal- 
loway; and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  gentlemen  entered  into  a  bond  or 
covenant  at  Air,  similar  to  that  entered  into  at 
Edinburgh  in  1557,  -which  was  subscribed  on 
the  4th  of  September.  About  this  time  he 
accepted  a  challenge  made  by  the  prior  of 
Whithorn,  to  a  public  disputation  upon  the 
mass,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  and  was  afterwards  published.  In  the 
following  year,  the  parliament  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  queen's  arrival  in 
Scotland.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  in 
it  to  obtain  the  queen's  assent  to  the  la-wS 
which  had  been  made  before  her  arrival,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion. 
For  her  ministers,  though  zealous  Protestants 
themselves,  were  aware  that  this  could  not  be 
urged  at  present,  without  manifest  danger  and 
irnprudence".  and  as  the  laws  in  favour  of  the 
protestant  religion  were  generally  observed, 
though  they  had  not  yet  received  the  royal 
assent,  they  thought  it  best  to  defer  any  fur- 
ther proc,  edings  on  that  subject  till  a  better 
opportunity  ;  hoping  that  the  queen's  bigotry 
might  in  time  abate,  her  prejudices  gradually 
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wear  off,  and  that  at  last  ihe.  might  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  importunity  or 
violence  could  never  extort.  The  zeal  of  the 
protestant  clergy  was,  however,  deaf  to  all 
these  considerations  of  policy.  The  leading 
men  of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  religion  by  law  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  They  pronounced  the  modera- 
tion of  the  courtiers  apostacy  ;  and  Knox  so- 
lemnly renounced  the  friendship  of  the  earl 
of  Murray,  as  a  man  so  blindly  zealous  for 
the  queen's  service,  as  to  become  regardless  of 
those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  The  protestant  preachers  being 
thus  disappointed  by  the  men  in  whom  they 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  gave  vent  to 
their  indignation  in  their  pulpits.  These 
echoed  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  declara- 
tions against  idolatry,  with  bitter  reproaches 
against  those  who,  from  interested  motives, 
had  deserted  that  cause  which  they  once 
reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support;  and  with 
dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  a  Papist.  On  that  subject  Knox 
delivered  his  opinion,  in  his  usual  undis- 
guised and  vehement  manner,  towards  the  close 
of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  many 
members  of  parliament.  What  he  said  gave 
great  ofFence  to  the  court ;  and  the  queen, 
sending  for  him,  expressed  her  resentment 
with  much  warmth  and  passion.  In  his  de- 
fence before  the  queen  he  observed,  that  out  of 
the  pulpit  few  had  occasion  to  be  offended  at 
him,  "and  there,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not 
master  of  myself,  but  must  obey  one  who 
commands  me  to  speak  plain,  and  to  flatter  no 
fiesh  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Her  majesty 
intended  to  have  punished  him  for  his  free- 
dom on  this  occasion ;  but  was  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  at  that  time. 

The  repeated  vehement  declamations  of  the 
preachers  on  the  subjects  above-mentioned, 
which  were  dictated  by  a  zeal  more  sincere 
than  prudent,  kept  the  minds  of  the  populace 
in  a  constant  state  of  irritation,  and  sometimes 
excited  them  to  proceed  to  rash  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  violence.  Such  was  their  con- 
duct in  the  autumn  of  1563,  during  the  queen's 
absence  on  a  progress  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. Notwithstanding  that  the  court  was 
removed,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood-house.  The 
mwltltude  of  those  who  resorted  thither  gave 
great  offence  to  the  .citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  being  free  from  the  restraint  which  the 
royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in  a  riotous 
manner,  interrupted  the  service,  and  filled  tliose 


who  were  present  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. After  having  been  dispersed  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
two  of  the  most  active  persons  in  the  tumult 
were  seized,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their 
trial.  Knox,  who  considered  the  zeal  of  these 
persons  to  be  laudable,  and  their  conduct  meri- 
torious, esteemed  them  as  sufferers  in  a  good 
cause  ;  and  being  authorized  by  the  last  gene- 
ral assembly,  to  give  information  to  the  whole 
body  of  Protestants  in  Scotland,  should  any 
circumstance  arrive  that  might  threaten  danger 
to  the  reformation ;  issued  circular  letters, 
requiring  all  who  professed  the  true  religion, 
or  were  concerned  for  its  preservation,  to  as- 
semble at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial,  that 
they  might  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed 
brethren.  One  of  these  letters  having  fallen 
into  the  queen's  hands,  it  was  construed  to  be 
an  act  of  treason  to  assemble  the  subjects  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that 
crime  before  the  privy  council.  Happily  for 
him,  almost  all  his  judges  were  not  only  zeal- 
ous Protestants,  but  men  who  themselves  had 
very  lately  resisted  and  set  at  defiance  the 
queen's  authority ;  and  it  was  under  prece- 
dents drawn  from  their  own  conduct,  that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
counsellors  to  have  found  out  a  distinction, 
by  which  they  could  censure  him,  without  con- 
demning themselves.  After  a  long  hearing, 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  many  of  the 
courtiers,  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Kis 
conduct,  likewise,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church,  which 
met  soon  afterwards.  In  this  assembly,  com- 
plaints of  the  increase  of  idolatry  were  inces- 
santly urged.  For  the  Protestants,  notwith- 
standing that  the  queen  had  lately,  appeared 
desirous  of  satisfying  them,  and  made  many 
declarations  in  their  favour,  could  not  help 
harbouring  suspicions  of  her  entertaining  de- 
signs against  their  religion.  »^he  had  never 
once  consented  to  hear  any  preacher  of  the 
reformed  doctrines ;  and  she  had  abated  no- 
thing of  her  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mish faith.  She  had  also  given  her  friends 
on  the  continent  repeated  assurances  of  her 
resolution  to  re-tstabiish  the  catholic  church; 
and  she  had  industriously  avoided  every  op- 
portunity of  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament 
in  favour  of  the  reformation.  The  vigilant 
zeal  of  the  protestant  preachers  was  inattentive 
to  none  of  these  circumstances  ;  and  tlie  cool- 
ness of  their  principal  leaders,  who  were,  aj 
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tliis  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  added 
to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  'I'hese  they  ut- 
tered to  the  people  in  language  which  they 
deemed  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful 
and  insolent.  In  a  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, Rlaithnd  publicly  accused  Knox  of 
teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning  the 
,  rights  of  subjects  to  resist  those  sovereigns 
who  trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  people.  Knox  was  not  backward  to 
justify  what  he  had  taught.  And  upon  this 
general  doctrine  of  resistance,  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but  so  delicate 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  en- 
sued a  debate,. jvvhlch  admirably  displays  the 
talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants; 
the  acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with 
learning,  but  prone  to  subtleiy;  the  vigorous 
understanding  of  tlic  latter^  delighting  in  bold 
sentiments,  and  superior  to  all  fear. 

In  the  year  1565,  lord  Darnley,  having  been 
married  to  the  queen,  was  advised  by  the  Pro- 
testants about  the  court  to  hear  Mr.  Knox 
preach,  they  being  of  opinion  that  such  a  step 
would  contribute  much  to  procure  him  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Darnley  accordingly 
complied ;  but  he  was  so  much  offended  at 
the  sermon,  that  he  complained  to  the  council, 
who  immediately  ordered  Mr.  Knox  before 
them,  and  out  of  complaisance  to  the  queen's 
consort,  silenced  him  for  several  days.  His  text 
on  this  occasion  was  Isaiahxxvi.  13.  *'  O  Lord 
our  God,  other  Lords,  besides  thee,  have  had 
dominion  over  us,  &e."  From  which  words  he 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  are  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourges  to 
plague  them:  '*  and  sometimes,"  said  he, 
"  God  sets  over  them,  for  their  offences  and 
Ingratitude,  boys  and  women."  In  the  gene- 
ral assembly  which  met  towards  the  close  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Knox  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  consolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  en- 
courage the  ministers  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  fiinction,  notwithstanding  the 
iliscouragement  which  they  were  under,  from 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence ;  and  to  ex- 
hort the  friends  of  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  assembly,  to  visit  and 
establish  the  churches  in  the  south;  and, 
having  obtained  their  leave  to  go  into  England, 
on  a  visit  to  two  of  his  sons  who  were  in  that 
kingdom,  he  w.is  furnished  by  them  with 
ample  testimonials  of  his  life,  doctrine,  and 
usefulness,  and  a  strong  recommendation  of 


him  to  all  Protestants.  He  was  Kkewise  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  assembly  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  drawn  up  by  himself;  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  complain  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  English  puritans,  and  to  so- 
licit indulgence  for  them.  In  the  year  1567, 
Mr.  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  the  corona- 
tion of  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
.  James  I.  of  England;  queen  Mary  having  been 
compelled  to  resign  the  government,  and  to 
appoint  the  earl  of  Murray  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. He  also  preached  a  very  zealous  sermon 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention  of  all  the 
estates,  in  the  month  of  December  in  the  same 
year.  In  1569,  he  was  extremely  afflicted  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  tJie  barbarous  murder 
of  the  regent,  apprehending  that  the  interest 
of  the  reformed  religion  would  be  exposed  to 
the  utmost  danger  by  that  event;  and  in  157 1, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  personal 
safety,  by  withdrawing  from  Edinburgh.  For 
the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had  entered 
into  a  combination  against  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
then  regent,  began  to  fortify  that  city.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  council  w.is  held 
by  them  in  the  castle,  at  which  the  laird  of 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that 
they  should  give  security  for  the  person  of 
Mr.  Knox,  which  was  also  much  desired  by 
the  citizens.  To  this  proposal  the  Hainlltons 
answered,  that  they  could  not  promise  him 
security  upon  their  honour,  since  there  were 
many  in  the  city  M'ho  loved  him  not,  besides 
other  disorderly  persons,  who  might  do  him 
an  injury  without  their  knowledge.  When 
this  answer  was  made  known,  it  was  justly 
considered  to  be.  indicative  of  no  favourable 
intentions  tov/ards  Mr.  Knox ;  upon  which 
his  friends  in  the  city,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his 
colleague,  at  their  head,  entreated  him  to  leave 
the  place.  In  compliance  with  their  request, 
lie  departed  from  Edinburgh,  and  went  first 
to  Abbots-hall,  in  Fife,  and  from  thence  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where  he  remained  till  August 
1572. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  a  convention  was 
held  at  Leith,  composed  of  the  leading  men 
among  .the  ministers,  together  with  a  com- 
mittee of  privy  council,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  a  kind  of  episcopacy  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  chi;rch.  The  plan  was,  that  the 
name  and  ofEce  of  archbishop,  and  bishop, 
should  be  continued  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  thes;  offices  be  conferred  upon  the  best 
qualified  among  the  pfotestant  ministers;  but 
that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly 
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-of  the  church.  1'hc  rules  to  be  ohsarved  in 
their  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to 
supply  the  place  and  enjoy  the  privileges, 
which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
times  of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly 
specified.  The  whole  being  laid  before  the 
general  assembly,  after  some  exceptions  to  the 
name  of  arclibishop,  dean,  chapter,  &c.  and  a 
protestation  that  it  should  be  considered  only 
as  a,  temporary  constitution,  until  one  more 
perfect  could  be  introduced,  it  obtained  the 
approbation  of  that  court.  Even  Knox,  who 
was  prevented  frOm  attending  the  assembly  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  though  he  declaim- 
ed loudly  against  such  simoiiiacal  pactions 
between  diflerent  noblemen  and  ministers,  as 
would  give  the  latter  possession  only  of  a  very 
small  part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  their 
sees,  yet  seems  not  to  have  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention ;  and,  in  a  letter 
to  the  assembly,  approved  of  some  of  their 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  election  of  bi- 
shops, as  worthy  of  being  carefully  observed. 
The  troubles  of  the  country  being  by  this  time 
much  abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
■who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  having  re- 
turned, they  sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  resume  his  ministry 
among  them.  With  this  invitation  he  com- 
plied, after  having  previously  stipulated,  that 
he  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  speak  to  them 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as 
in  former  times-,  and  on  the  last  day  of  August 
he  preached  to  tlsem  in  the  great  kirk.  His 
voice,  however  was  become  so  weak,  that  but 
few  could  hear  him  in  that  large  place;  and 
his  subsequent  sermons  were  delivered  in  the 
Tolbooth.  His  health,  which  was  now  greatly 
impaired,  received  a  finishing  stroke  from  the 
ncA^'S  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at 
Paris,  which  reached  Edinburgh  in  September; 
yet  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  preach 
against  that  horrible  act,  and  with  much  of 
his  usual  energy  denounced  God's  vengeance 
on  the  wicked  agents  in  it,  of  which  he  desired 
that  the  French  ambassador  might  be  inform- 
ed. From  this  time  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion was  observed  with  concern  by  all  his 
friends.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
study,  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses, 
he  had  worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  ro- 
bust. During  a  lingering  illness,  he  disco- 
vered the  utmost  fortitude;  and  met  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inse- 
parable from  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
»mployed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted 


himself  with  those  prospects  of  Jmmortalhy, 
which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  de- 
sponding, but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their 
last  moments.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age;  and  his  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave 
by  several  of  the  nobility  then  in  Edinburgh, 
particularly  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  just  chosen' 
reger}t,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  interred,  said, 
"  there  lies  he,  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man;  who  hath  often  been  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  God's  provi- 
dence watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner, 
when  his  very  life  was  sought."  Dr.  Robert- 
son justly  observes,  that  this  eulogium  is  the 
more  honourable,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  one 
whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar 
sevc-ity. 

The  private  life  of  this  eminent  reformer 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary;  and  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  his  declamations 
against  vice  and  luxury,  have  in  them  every 
character  of  that  natural  antipathy  which  can- 
not be  counterfeited  or  dissembled.  But  we 
cannot  close  our  account  of  him  with  greater 
propriety,  than  by  inserting  the  summary  of  his 
character  drawn  up  by  the  masterly  pen  of  the 
elegant  and  candid  historian,  to  whom  we  have 
been  much  indebted  in  this  article.  "  Knox," 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  was  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  spreading  and  establishing  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  Scotland.  Zeal,  intrepidity, 
disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  learning  cultivated 
among  divines  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in 
that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is  calculated 
to  rouse  and  inflame.  His  maxims,  however, 
were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomply- 
ing himself,  he  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the 
infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his 
admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  unduti- 
ful  expressions  with  respect  to  the  queen's 
person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities, 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation 
among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to 
face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from 
which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would 
have  been  apt  to  shrink  back."  Besides  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  nalfrative. 
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•our  author  publislied  "  A  fiitliful  Admonition 
to  the  true  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
within  the  Realm  of  Enghuul,"  1554;  "  A 
brief  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy 
Embracing  of  Christ's  Gospel,  heretofore  by 
the  Tyranny  of  Mary  suppressed  and  banish- 
ed," ii;59;  a  "Sermon  preached  before  the 
King,  Henry  Darnley,"  i  ^56;  and  some  contro- 
versial pieces.  After  his  death  was  published 
his  "  Hiiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in 
the  Realm  of  Scotland  &c,"  folio,  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  which,  printed  in  1732,  the  pieces 
above  mentioned  are.  subjoined.  There  are 
also  some  MSS.  of  his  in  private  hands;  otliers 
inserted  in  "  Calderwood's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;"  and  two  pieces,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  INIuseum,  N.  416:  one  of 
which  is  a  consolatory  letter,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  him  to  his  wife;  and  the  other  a 
letter,  or  rather  treatise,  addressed  by  him  to 
tlic  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 
wick, Sec.  Biog.  BritiHi.  RobiTlson's  Hist. 
Scit'and,  passim.      Brit.  Bicg. — INI. 

KNU  rZEN,  Matthia's,  an  atheistical  fa- 
natic in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  attempt- 
ed to  found  a  new  sect  on  his  impious  prin- 
ciples, was  a  native  of  Oldensworth,  in  the 
duchy  of  Sles\^ick.  He  studied  at  Konigs- 
berg,  in  Prussia,  where  he  first  advanced  his 
peculiar  notions;  and  from  thence  he  sallied 
forth  on  an  atheistical  mission,  in  order  to  gain 
proselytes  to  his  doctrine.  His  disciples,  lay- 
ing aside  all  consideration  of  God  and  religion, 
were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science alone,  and  from  thence  were  to  assume 
the  name  of  Conscimtiarians.  In  the  year 
1674,  he  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, a  Latin  letter,  pretendedly  printed  at 
Rome,  and  two  dialogues  in  German,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  his  system;  the  contents 
of  which  are  reduced  by  the  continuator  of 
Micraelius  to  the  six  following  heads:  i.  That 
there  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  devil.  2.  1  hat  ma- 
gistrates are  not  to  be  valued,  churches  are  to 
be  despised,  and  priests  rejected.  3.  Instead 
of  magistrates  and  priests,  we  have  reason  and 
learning,  which  joined  with  conscience  teach 
us  to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give 
every  one  his  due.  4.  Matrimony  does  not 
diflier  from  fcrtiication.  5.  There  is  but  one 
lile,  which  is  the  present,  after  which  there 
are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments.  6.  The 
holy  Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
The  letter  may  be  seen  entire,  in  "  MicrseUi 
Syntagm.  Hist.  F.ccles. ;"  or  La  Croze's 
-'  Entretien*  sur  divers  bujets  d'Histoiie,  de 
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Litterature,  de  Religion,  et  dc  Critique."  Thisi 
wrong-headed  atheist  boasted,  that  he  had  made 
an  immense  number  of  proielytes  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe;  at  Pari.s,  at  Amsterdam,  at 
Ivcydeii,  in  England,  at  Hamburg,  at  Copenha- 
gen, at  Stockholm,  and  at  Rome;  and  that  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  disciples  at 
Jena  only.  His  assertion  respecthig  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers  in  the  last  mentioned  uni- 
versity, induced  professor  Mus^us  to  publish 
an  answer  to  his  Letter  and  Dialogues,  printed 
in  1675,  ''^  '^'^  German  language;  in  order  at 
the  same  time  to  refute  his  dangerous  opinions, 
and  to  do  away  the  suspicions  which  might  be 
entertained  to  tl;e  prejudice  of  that  seminary. 
What  bec;unc  of  Knutzen  afterwards,  is  not 
mentioned  by  historians.  Ba^le.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KNUTZEN,  Martin,  a  Prussian  professor 
of  philo<)ophy,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  the  year 
1 7 1 3 .  We  have  no  other  information  concern- 
ing him,  than  that  he  filled  the  philosophical 
chair  in  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
also  occupied  the  post  of  librarian.  He  died  in 
175 1,  when  he  was  only  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Some  of  his  productions  are  in 
Latin,  and  others  in  German.  The  principal 
of  the  former  are,  "  Systema  Causarum  Ef- 
ficientium;"  "  Elementa  Philosophise  Ratio- 
nalis,  Methodo  Mathematico  demonstrata ;" 
"  Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis,"  &c.  Of 
his  German  writings,  that  which  has  done  him 
the  greatest  honour  is  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  in  quarto.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist — M. 

KODDE,  Vander.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  this  name,  John.,  Adrian,  and  Gil- 
bert, inhabitants  of  Warmond,  near  Leyden, 
who  are  entitled  to  notice  from  their  having 
been  founders  of  the  religious  community 
known  by  the  name  of  Collegiauts,  from  the 
Dutch  word  Collegiesy  which  signifies  congre- 
gation or  assembly,  and  who  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  West  Friesland.  These  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  passed  their  days  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  rural  life,  but  to  have  been  men 
of  eminent  piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred 
literature,  and  enemies  to  religious  controversy. 
Gilbert  was  an  elder  of  the  Remonstrant  church 
at  Warmond,  and  possessed  a  ready  and  fluent 
elocution.  In  the  year  1610,  when  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Calvinists  had  driven  the  Remon- 
strant ministers  from  their  churches,  these  men 
proposed  that  meetings  should  be  held  of  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Warmond,  at  which  one 
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er  more  of  their  number  should  read  a  chapter 
or  two  out  of  the  Bible,  and  pray  in  the  as- 
sembly; and  also,  if  any  person  had  any  thing 
to  offer  by  way  of  exhortation,  instruction,  or 
edification  of  others,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  they  offered  person- 
ally to  take  a  part  in  the  business  of  those  meet- 
ings, according  to  their  abilities.  Their  propo- 
sition being  approved  of,  Gilbert  took  the  lead 
at  their  first  meeting,  in  addressing  those  pre- 
sent on  some  religious  topic,  and  was  after- 
wards followed  by  others.  One  of  the  chief 
associates  of  the  three  brothers  was  a  fisherman, 
of  the  name  of  Anthony  Cornelison,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mosheim,  had  no  qualities  that 
Could  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  credit  to 
their  cause.  The  satisfaction  which  was 
shewn  by  the  numerous  attendants  at  these 
meetings,  soon  encouraged  the  Koddes  to  in- 
sinuate the  inutility  of  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, as  the  people  were  suiBciently  qualified 
to  teach  and  instruct  one  another.  Not  long 
afterwards,  they  publicly  laboured  to  create  an 
aversion  in  the  people,  not  only  to  the  hearing 
of  sermons,  but  also  to  the  persons  of  the  mi- 
nisters themselves,  whom  thev  accused  of  en- 
deavouring to  live  in  idleness,  at  the  expence 
of  the  community.  Finding  a  disposition  in 
many  of  the  Remonstrants  to  adopt  their  opi- 
nions, they  separated  themselves  fronr  that 
body,  and  commenced  meetings  of  their  own, 
at  first  once  a  month,  in  a  private  house  at 
Warmond,  and  gave  the  name  of  prophecyings 
to  their  exercitations;  whence  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  oi prophets.  In  a  short 
time  they  transferred  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing to  Rhynsburg;  and  from  thence  were  call- 
ed Rhyinburgers,  though  they  afterwards  were 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants. 

From  this  origin  sprung  a  sect,  or  rather  j 
community  consisting  of  persons  from  all  sects, 
which  has  spread  widely  over  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, and  of  whose  peculiarities  a  short  ac- 
count, from  Mosheim,  will  not  be  displeasing 
to  the  reader.  They  meet  twice  a  week,  name- 
ly, on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  worship;  and  after  singing  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing  themselves  to 
the  Deity  by  prayer,  they  explain  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  The  female 
members  of  the  community  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  public;  but  all  others,  without  any 
exception  founded  on  rank,  condition,  or  inca- 
pacity, have  a  riglit  to  communicate  the  result 
of  their  meditations  to  the  assembly.  All,  like- 
wise, have  a  right  to  oppose  what  any  of  the 
brethren  has  advanced,  provided  their  oppo- 


sition be  attended  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  moderation.  There  is  a  printed 
list  of  the  passages  of  scripture  that  are  to  be 
examined  and  illustrated  at  each  meeting;  so 
that  any  person  who  is  ambitious  of  appearing 
among  the  speakers,  may  study  the  subject  be- 
fore hand,  and  thus  come  fully  prepared  to 
descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  brethren  have 
a  general  assembly  twice  a  year  at  Rhynsburg, 
where  they  have  convenient  houses  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans,  and  the  reception  of  stran- 
gers; and  there  they  remain  together  during 
the  space  of  four  days,  which  are  employed  in 
hearing  discourses  that  tend  to  edification,  and 
exhortations  that  are  principally  designed  to 
inculcate  brotherly  love  and  sanctity  of  man- 
ners. The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
also  administered  during  this  assembly;  and 
those  adult  persons  who  desire  to  be  baptized, 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  immer- 
sion. Their  community  is  of  a  most  extensive 
kind ;  comprehending  persons  of  all  ranks,  or-  ' 
ders,  and  sects,  who  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians, though  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
person  and  doctrine  of  Christ  be  extremely 
different;  and  it  is  kept  together,  and  its  union 
maintained,  not  by  the  authority  of  rulers  and 
doctors,  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  re- 
straining power  of  creeds  and  confessions,  or 
the  influence  of  certain  positive  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, but  merely  by  a  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  religion,  and  a  desire  of  draw- 
ing instruction  from  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  Brandt's  Hist.  Reform,  in  the  Loiv 
Countries,  vol.  IV.  b.  xlviii.  ATosh.  Hist.  Eccl. 
sac.  Kvii.  sect.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  7. — i\I. 

KOENIG,  Samuel,  a  learned  philosopher 
and  mathematician  in  the  aighteenth  century, 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  distinguished  himself 
early  in  life  by  his  mathematical  abilities.  Me 
resided  for  two  years  at  the  castle  of  Cirey, 
where  the  illustrious  marchioness  de  Chatalet 
was  his  pupil,  and  by  her  proficiency  reflected 
great  credit  on  his  instructions.  Afterwards 
he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  natural 
law  in  the  university  of  Franeker;  wlience  he 
removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  librarian  to  the  stadtholder,  and 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 
lin; but  was  afterwards  expelled  from  that 
body.  The  occasion  of  that  expulsion  was  as 
follows  :  Maupertuis,  the  president,  had  insert- 
ed in  the  volume  of  the  Mem9irs  for  1 746,  "  A 
Discourse  upon  the  Laws  of  Motion,"  which 
Koenig  not  only  attacked,  but  cited  an  extract 
frQm  a  manuscript  letter  of  i^eibnitz,  intended 
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to  prove  that  pliilosopher's  claim  to  the  pretend- 
ed discovery.  Maupertuis,  stung  with  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarism,  engaged  the  academy  to 
call  upon  him  for  the  proof  of  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced, by  producing  the  original  letter  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  and  upon  his  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
they  expelled  him  from  their  body.  All  Eu- 
rope was  interested  in  the  quarrel  which  this 
occasioned  between  Kocnig  and  IMaupertuis. 
The  former  appealed  to  the  public;  and  his 
"  Appeal,"  written  with  the  animation  of  re- 
sentment, procured  him  many  supporters. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  other  pieces,  and 
died  in  1757,  with  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Vol- 
taire thus  characterizes  him,  in  a  letter  to  Hel- 
vetius:  "  Koenig  has  no  pretensions  to  imagina- 
tion, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  is  what 
is  called  a  great  metaphysician.  He  is,  be- 
sides, a  very  good  geometrician,  and  what  is  of 
still  greater  moment,  a  very  good  man ! "  Notiv. 
Diet.  Hist.      Muttons  Math.  Did. — M. 

KOLBE,  Peter,  improperly  called  Kolben, 
rector  of  the  school  of  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch, 
but  better  known  by  his  travels  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  born  in  167 1;  at  Dorflas,  a 
village  between  Wunsiedel  and  Redwitz,  in  the 
principality  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  was 
first  a  judge,  and  afterwards  receiver  of  the 
taxes.  He  acquired  tlie  principles  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  school  of  Redwitz;  but,  in  1688, 
removed  to  Wunsiedel,  which  he  left  in  1694 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Nuremberg.  Here 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  po- 
verty, having  brought  with  him  no  JTtore  than  a 
single  dollar,  and  being  entirely  unknown  in 
the  city.  In  the  year  1696  he  was  received 
into  the  house  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Eimart,  under  whose  direction  he  studied  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  and  by  daily 
practice  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
latter.  In  1 700  he  entered  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where  he  disputed  next  year 
"  De  natura  cometarum,"  and  began  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. By  means  of  the  celebrated  Cellarius 
he  was  introduced  to  baron  von  Krosie,  privy 
counsellor  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  made 
him  very  handsome  offers  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels,  or  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  ma- 
thematics. As  Kolbe  had  conceived  at  an 
•early  period  a  strong  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries,  he  readily  accepted  the  place  of 
Gecretary  to  the  baron,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Poplitz  in  1703.  Soon  after,  a  proposal 
being  made  to  him  of  going  out  to  make  obser- 
vations at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  repaired 


to  Holland  the  year  following,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  East-India   com- 
pany to   perform  the  voyage,  he  embarked  in 
the  Union  East-Indiaman,  and  arrived  in  the 
montli  of  June  1705  at  the  Cape,  where  he 
was  appointed,   after  the  death  of  his  patron, 
secretary  to  the  colonies  of  Stellenbosch   and 
Drackenstein.     In  this   situation  he  continued 
ten  years,  employed  in  making   observations, 
and  keeping  up  a  literary  correspondence  with 
Witsius,  Goekel,   Braun,  and  Leupwld.     The 
misfortune  of  blindness,  which  came  on  with- 
out   any    previous   pain,   or    external    injury, 
obliged  him,  however,  to  resign  his  employ- 
ment; and  after  trying  for  a  whole  year,  but 
without  success,  every  resource  of  the  medical 
art  to   recover  his  sight,  he  began  to  think  of    ' 
returning  to  Europe.     On  his  arrival  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  obtained  so  much  relief,  that  he 
was  able,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  read  and 
write  with  spectacles.     Returning  afterwards 
to  the  house  o'f  his  mother,  he  began  to  arrange 
the  materials  of  his  description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  about  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished a  separate  treatise  "  De  Aquis  Capitis 
Bonse    Spci,"  which,   in  17 16,  was  inserted  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum  o£ 
Leipsic.     He  was  then  invited  to  travel  with 
two  Austrian  counts,  but  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his  owa 
country,  and  in  17 18  was  nominated  rector  o£ 
the    school  of  Neustadt    on   the   Aisch,    and 
though  invited  the  year  following  to  be  rector 
and  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cobourg,  he  refused  this  offer,  as  he  had  now 
attained  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.     His 
constitution  had  been  much  weakened  by  his 
long  travels,  but  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  diligence,  till  the 
month  of  July  1726,  when  lie  was  attacked  by 
a  severe  illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his   age.     Kolbe  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity  by  his    *•  Description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,"  which  was  published  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1 7 19,  in  folio,  with  twenty-four  engrav- 
ings.    A  Dutcli  translation  appeared  at  Am- 
sterdam in    1727,  twd  vols,  folio,  with  plates; 
and  an  English  one,  by  Medley,  at  London,  in 
1 73 1,  two  vols,  octavo.     A  French  abridgment 
of  it,  by  a  Swiss  named  Bertrand,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  three  vols,  large  duode- 
cimo, and  again  in  1743.     The  whole  work 
consists  of  three  parte,  and  is  written  in  the 
form  of  letters.     Part  of  the  materials  were 
furnished  by  the  papers  of  the  secretary  Gre- 
venbroek,  which,  after  his  deatli,  came  into 
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Kolbe's   possession,     By  nieans  of  these,  and 
his  long  residence  at  ihe  Cape,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  variety  of  curious  •ob- 
servations, he  was    enabled    to    communicate 
much   important    information    in    regard  to  a 
country  which,  at  that  time,  was  little  known, 
Kolbe,  however,  did  not  examine  the  accounts 
he  received  with  tiufTicient  accuracy:  he  relates 
many  circumstances  with  too  much  minuteness 
and  verbosity;    introduces   unnecessary  repeti- 
tions, and  has  published  many  false  and  incre- 
dible stories,  which  have  been  completely  re- 
futed by  the  accounts  of  more  modern  travel- 
lers,  and    particularly    by    those  of   ftlentzel. 
The  severest  animadversions,  however,  on  this 
work,  were  made  by  the  abbe  la  Caille,  in  his 
"  Journal  Historique  du  Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de 
Bonne  Esperance,"  a  Paris,   1763;  to  the  end 
of  which  the  author  has  added  critical  remarks 
on  Kolbe's  description,  which  he  attacks  with 
great  bitterness  and  asperity,   in   many   parts 
■with  great  justice,   but  in  others  without  any 
cause,  as  the   information  of  la  Caille  was  not 
always  correct,  and  as  he  had  read  only  the 
French  translation,  which  is  faulty  and  inaccu- 
rate.    This  has  been  fully  proved  by  two  tra- 
vellers of  great  reputation,  namely,  Mentzel, 
in  his  Complete  geographical  and  topographical 
Description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  refutes  la  Caille's  objections;  and  Forster, 
in   the  preface  to  his  German    translation  of 
Sparmann's  Voyage.     A  life  of  Kolbe,  consist- 
ing of  one  sheet  and  a  half  quarto,  in  which 
his  merits  as  a  traveller  are  placed  in  a  clearer 
light,  was  published  in  1758  by  G.  C.Oertel, 
director  of  the  prince's  school  at  Neustadt  on 
the  Aisch,   under  tlie  title  of  "  De  Vita  fatis 
ac  meritis  M.  Petri  Kolbii."     Hirsching's  Ma- 
nual of  eminent  Persons  luha  died  in  ihe  eighteenth 
Century. — J. 

KOORNHERT,  Theodore,  a  famous 
Dutch  controversial  writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  an  able  intrepid  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
was  descended  iVom  a  respectable  family  at 
Amsterdam,  and  born  in  the  year  1522.  He 
was  educated  an  engraver,  and  when  very 
young  took  a  journey  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  forfeit- 
ed his  right  to  any  inheritance,  by  marrying  in 
opposition  to  the  directions  in  his  father's  will, 
and  without  asking  his  mother's  advice.  Thus 
circumstanced,  and  having  received  scarcely 
any  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  family  of  Reynold  of  Brederode, 
baron  of  Vianen,  who  appointed  bina  his  stew- 


ard, and  whose  favour  he  gained ;  but  yet  Ti<f 
soon  quitted  that  situation,  because  lie  did  not 
like  a  court  life.     He  now   settled  at  Harlem, 
and  obtained  his  livelihood   by  following    his 
profession  of  an  engraver.     Being  puzzled  witJi- 
some   difficulties  on    theological   subjects,    he 
imagined   that   he  should  meet  with  the  solu- 
tion of  them  in    the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  some  other  fathers ;  and  he  therefore  ap- 
plied to  learn  tlie  Latin  language  at  the  age  of 
thirty.      Thougli    he    never    was    thoroughly 
master  of  it,  yet  he  soon  made  such  progress 
in  his  acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  be  capable  of 
translating  Cicero's  Offices,  and  several  other 
works  into  Dutch.     So  industrious  was  he,  in 
working  and  study,  that  he  never  indulged  him- 
self more  than  six  hours  in  bed.     In  the  year 
1 56 1,   he  was  admitted  a  notary;  and   in  the 
following  yeat*,  appointed  secretary  to  the  city 
of  Harlem ;  and  secretary  to  the  burgomasters 
of  the  same  city,  in  1564.     In  this  official  cha- 
racter, during  the  years  1565  and  1566,  he  wai 
frequently  sent  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  go- 
vernor of  Holland;    and    he  had  several  con- 
ferences with  Henry  of  Brederode,  son  of  his 
former  patron,  concerning  the  means  of  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  his  country;  and  it  was 
he  who  persuaded  that  nobleman  to  present  to 
the  dutchess  of  Parma  the  famous  petition  of 
the  Confederates  in  1 566,  which  was  followed 
by  such   remarkable    consequences.     He  was 
also  the   author  of  the  first  manifesto  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  published  in  his  camp, 
entitled,  "  An  Advertisement  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  Law,  for 
the  King,  and  for  the  Flock."     The  part  which 
he  thus  took  in  politics  excited  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  government  at  Brussels,  by 
whose  directions  he  was  taken  into  custody  at 
Harlem,  and  carried  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
suffered  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment.    When 
at   length  he   obtained  a  hearing,  he  defended 
himself  so  dexterously,  that  he  was  set  at  liber- 
ty;   but  with  an   injunction  not   to  leave   the 
Hague.     Receiving  private   notice,  however, 
that  orders  had  been  transmitted  from  Brussels, 
to  commit  him  again  to  prison,  he  withdrew 
secretly  to  Harlem,  and  from  that  place  into 
the  county  of  Cleves,  where   he  maintained 
himself  by  his  old  profession  of  an  engraver. 

When,  in  the  year  1572,  the  states  of  Hol- 
land had  taken  the  vigorous  resolution  to 
assert  their  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spaniards,  Koornhert  returned  into  his  owa 
country,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  states  of  the  province.  This 
post,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign. 
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owinp  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
^loni  the  hatrjd  and  threatenings  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  the  count  de 
Lumey,  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disorders  and  disturbances  which 
the   soldiers  committed.     Finding   that    there 
was  no  safety  for  him  in  any  place  within  their 
reach,  he  withdrew  to  Embden,  and  acquaint- 
ed the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  of  Hol- 
land with   the   reasons  which    had  compelled 
him   to   take  shelter  in  such  an  asylum.     In 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  prejudices  and 
indignation  of  the  troops,    the  officers  had  re- 
presented   him  to  be  a  dangerous   papist;  for 
which  representation  they  had    this  plausible 
pretext,  that  he  was  continually  insisting  that 
it  was   but  justice,  and  what  the  interest  of 
Holland  required,  not  to  persecute  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  to  perform  the  promise  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  made  them,  concern- 
ing the   free    exercise  of  their   religion,  &c. 
But  his  real  sentiments  did  not  correspond  with 
those  of  any  of  the  Christian  sects.     While  he 
acknowledged   that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
not  the  true  church,  he  condemned  openly  the 
undertakings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.     Consider- 
ing all  sects  to  have  been  corrupted  many  ages 
ago,  he  wished,  that   till  sucli   time  as  God 
should  be  pleased  to  raise  reformers,  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  apostles,  they  should  all  unite 
together,  by  way  of  interim;  his  scheme  being, 
that  only  the  text  of  God's  word  was  to  be  read 
to  the  people,  without  proposing  to  them  any 
explication,  and  without  prescribing  the  con- 
gregation any  thing  by  way  of  commandment, 
or  prohibition,  but  at  most  by  way  of  advice. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  a  true  Christian,  to  be  a  member  of  any 
visible  church ;    and  he  acted  accordingly,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  sacrament  either  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  the  Protestants.     In  the 
year  1578,  we  find  that  Koornherthad  return- 
ed back  into  Holland,  where  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  two  ministers  of  Delft  at  Ley- 
den,  concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
church.     He    maintained,   that  the    churches 
which  followed  and  believed  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  true  churches;  and 
this  he  undertook  to  prove  from  three  articles 
which  they  maintained,  namely,  predestination, 
justification,  and  punishing  heretics  v/ith  death. 
Scarcely  had  the  controversy  begun,  before  it 
was    prohibited    by   the    states   of    Holland ; 
ihough  afterwards  they  permitted  it  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  appointed  deputies  to  preside  at  the 
public    discussion  of  the  points  in   question. 
Oa  the  day  fixedj  when  Kooraheit  had  nearly 


silenced  his  opponents,  the  presiding  deputies 
interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  charg- 
ing him  with  a  design  of  making  a  schism 
among  the  people,  threatening  him  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  states,  and  calling  out  to  him 
more  than  once,  "  We  will  not  suffer  you  to 
harangue  thus:"  to  which  he  replied,  "Nor 
will  I  suffer  any  man  to  lord  it  over  my  faith." 
He  also  subjoined,  to  one  of  his  opponents, 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  govern  any  man's  faith, 
but  am  ready  to  bear  with  you,  and  all  otiiers, 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  me.  VVliy  should 
they  not  then  bear  with  me  ?  Were  I  to  be  an 
enemy  to  all  such  as  think  otherwise  than  I  do, 
who  is  there  to  whom  I  should  not  be  an  adver- 
sary ?  Can  you  find  ten  men  in  one  town  that 
believe  alike  in  all  things?"  He  then  took  his 
leave  of  them,  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  argue  in  the  presence  of  men  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  freedom  of  replying  to  his 
opponents. 

After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  states, 
on  the  pretence  of  preventing  further  quarrels, 
ordered  him,  by  the  magistrates  of  Harlem, 
"  not  to  publish  any  thing  in  print  concern- 
ing the  dispute."  He  was  also  forbidden  "  to 
trouble  the  ministers  of  Delft  with  letters,  or 
otherwise,  upon  pain  of  the  utmost  severity." 
Some  time  after  this,  various  ministers  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Holland  directed  their  attacks 
against  Koornhert  in  the  pulpit,  railing  at  him. 
by  name,  and  representing  him  as  a  heretic,  an. 
impious  fellow,  and  a  free  thinker.  Upon 
which  he  petitioned-  the  states,  and  humbly 
prayed  that  he  might  be  heard,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  should  prove  his  innocence;  hoping 
that  they  would  silence  such  scandalous  tongues. 
If  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour,  nor  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  the  protection 
of  justice,  he  besought  them  to  permit  him  to 
go  and  live  out  of  tneir  dominions.  The  states 
returned  this  answer  to  his  petition:  that  if 
he  would  comport  himself  peaceably,  dutifully, 
and  faithfully,  like  other  subjects,  and  not  pub- 
lish any  thing  relating  to  religious  controversies, 
unless  with  the  allowance  of  the  states,  he 
should  be  secured  from  all  trouble  and  danger. 
This  answer,  especially  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  their  former  order,  not  to  trouble  the 
ministers  with  letters  or  otherwise,  Koornhert 
justly  considered  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  new  inquisition,  or  force  upon  consciences  in 
Holland.  In  the  year  1 5  79,  when  the  disputes 
took  place  between  the  reformed  ministers  at 
Leyden,  relating  to  the  powers  of  consistories, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  controversies 
which  afterwards   sprung   up  respecting  the 
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office  and  authority  of  a  Christian  government 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,    Koornhert  drew  up 
■the  apology  of  the  maj;;istratcs  of  Leyden  for 
(their  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed 
power  of  the  consistory,    in  which  the  inde- 
pendent principle  was  maintained,  "  that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  was  to  rule  his  own  church,  and 
not  ministei-s  and  consistories,  lest  they  should 
^gain  erect  themselves  into  heads  of  the  church, 
«and  aim  at  dominion  over  consciences;  which 
.would  be  bringing  this  free  church  under  the 
yoke  of  a  new  papacy."     From  this  time  we 
learn  nothing  of  Koornhert  till  the  year  1581, 
•■when  he  discovered  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
by  proving  the  means  of  defeating  a  plan  for 
the  surprise  of  Enkhuisen.    He,  likewise,  shew- 
ed himself  the  consistent  advocate  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  states 
of  Holland  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
-exercise  of  their  religion,  on  pain  of  being  pu- 
nished as  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
■  On  this  occasion,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
iprince  of  Orange,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Harlem,  ^^■ho  profess- 
ed the  Romish  religion,  for  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  it  in  the  convents,  and  one  church 
which   had   been   given  up  by  the  reformed. 
The  magistrates  of  the  town  having  received 
'information  that  he  had  drawn  up  such  a  peti- 
tion, summoned  him  before  them,  and  demand- 
ed it  of  him.     Upon  this  he  delivered  it  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  them,  "  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  justify  all  the  allegations  in  it, 
and  much  less  the  Romish  religion,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  false,  and  their  church  a  nest 
of  murderers :  but  he  thought,  however,  that 
the  papists  had  been  wronged,  both    by  the 
violation  of  promises,  and  the  force  offered  to 
their  consciences."     In  the  following  year,  he 
again  took  up  his  pen  in  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  by  writing  a  little  treatise, 
which  he  entitled  "A  Trial  against  the  Ne- 
.therland  Catechism,"   which  he   dedicated   to 
■  the  states  of  Holland.     Its  design  was  to  defend 
,  the  ■  grand   principle  of  liberty  of  conscience 
against  the  attempt  which  was  making,  by  the 
imposition  of  that  catechism,  to  the  exclusion 
■of  all  others,  to  introduce  an  intolerable  tyran- 
ny and  despotism  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.     In  the  dedication,  he  states  that  he 
had  sat  still,  waiting  with  patience  ever  since 
the  year  1579,  to  see  what  would  be  the  effects 
ef  the  clergy's  proceedings;  and  now  he  found 
that  their  only  aim  was  to  lord  it  over  all  others 
in  matters  of  faith;    since  they  openly  and  in 
f  rint  declared,  "  that  a  liberty  to  every  man  to 
believe  as  he  pleased  was  disagreeable  to  them," 


He,  therefore,  offered  them  this  little  tract,  in 
the  hope  that  they  woulc  not  proceed  to  a  de- 
finitive judgment  respecting  the  adoption  of 
that  catechism,  before  they  had  fully  heard  the 
other  party,  of  which  he  owned  himself  to  be, 
against  it,  and  against  all  such  as  pretended  to 
justify  it.  In  opposition  to  this  piece,  the  cler- 
gv  presented  a  mcrr^'rlal  to  the  states,  com- 
plaining of  Koornhert  and  his  proceedings,  and 
desiring  that  they  might  be  heard  against  him. 
After  some  consultation,  the  states  resolved, 
with  the  consent  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
summon  the  ministers  and  Koornhert  to  the 
Hague,  that  they  might  hear  what  they  had  to 
advance  against  each  other ;  and  appointed  a 
deputation  to  preside  at  their  debates.  These 
extended  to  such  an  extreme  length  on  the  first 
article  contested,  which  was  but  one  out  of 
fifty  selected  for  discussion,  that  the  patience  of 
the  states  was  exhausted,  and  they  ordered  that 
the  debate  should  be  closed.  Koornhert,  how- 
ever, says,  that  the  ministers  failed  on  their 
side,  leaving  his  last  paper  unanswered,  and  so 
breaking  up  the  conference. 

Koornhert  steadily  maintained  the  opinion, 
that  peace  among  Christians  is  one  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  being 
persuaded  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  but  by 
reducing  the  articles  necessary  to  salvation  to  a 
very,small  number,  and  by  suffering  a  diversity 
of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  other  articles, 
he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
promote  such  an  order  of  things.  In  tliis  par- 
ticular he  supported  his  opinion  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  Erasmus,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Nothing,  in  his  judgment,  was  more 
inconsistent  with  reason  and  with  the  Gospel, 
than  the  persecuting  of  those  who  are  not  of 
the  religion  established  by  law.  He  was  con- 
tinually saying,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Menno 
had  briskly  attacked  an  infinite  number  of  er- 
rors of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  that  they 
succeeded  very  ill  with  regard  to  the  horrid  and 
impious  doctrine  of  persecuting  for  conscience 
sake;  and  that  instead  of  refuting  it  effectual- 
ly, they  had  rather  confirmed  it  the  more,  each 
of  them  acting  from  diat  principle,  when  and 
where  they  could  be  masters;  having  thus 
raised  up  a  new  papacy,  by  erecting  a  schisma- 
tlcal  church,  which  condemns  all  the  other 
churches.  By  this  means,  said  he,  they  have 
encouraged  popery  to  continue  its  ancient 
practice ;  and  they  have  not  only  gained  •no- 
thing against  its  persecuting  maxims,  but  they 
have  even  introduced  new  confusions,  and 
new  scliisms,  by  depriving  men  of  the  liberty 
of  prophecying,  that  is  to  say,  of  professing  all 
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that  their  conscience  dictates  to  them.  As  for 
him,  he  maintained  that  we  ought  to  hate  no 
man,  and  that  all  pious  persons,  who  by  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  endeavour  to  imitate  him, 
are  good  Christians;  and  that  the  magistrates 
ought  to  consider  all  peaceful  inhabitants  good 
and  loyal  subjects.  To  tliesc  principles  he  was 
so  zealously  attached,  that  he  made  a  sacrifice 
of  his  rest,  and  of  all  his  temporal  advantages, 
to  assert  them  with  all  tlie  courage,  wit,  and 
learning,  of  which  he  was  master.  His  exer- 
tions, however,  in  this  noble  cause,  served  to 
raise  against  him  a  host  of  enemies  among  the 
bigotted  and  intolerant.  One  proof  of  their 
malignity  he  experienced  in  the  year  1588, 
when,  having  with  great  labour  and  industry 
collected  materials  for  a  work,  which  he  hoped 
might  prove  beneficial  to  many  and  hurtful  to 
none,  and  finding  his  time  too  much  taken  up 
at  Harlem,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Delft,  with  the  design  of  spending  a  year  there 
in  digesting  and  methodizing  them.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  a  paper  was  presented 
to  him  by  two  officers  of  the  town,  requiring 
him  to  quit  it  within  twenty-four  hours,  under 
such  a  penalty  as  was  expressed  in  the  notice. 
To  a  memorial  which  on  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented to  the  burgomasters,  praying  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  reason  of  this  treatment,  or  at 
least  that  his  plea  might  be  received  in  a  court 
of  justice,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  defending  his  character  and  reputation,  no 
other  answer  was  returned  than  a  verbal  one 
to  this  effect,  "  that  he  was  no  burgher  of  that 
place,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
conform  himself  to  the  aforesaid  order."  Upon 
this  he  withdrew  to  Gouda,  where  he  pub- 
lished a  short  apology  for  himself,  under  the 
title  of"  A  Defence  of  his  Honour,  against 
the  ill  Treatment  which  he  had  received  at 
Delft."  Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by 
some  of  the  bigotted  clergy,  to  get  him  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Minden, 
or  elsewhere;  but  neither  the  government  nor 
the  prince  of  Orange  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to  it. 

In  the  year  1589,  the  synod  of  South-Hol- 
land having  assembled  at  Gouda,  Koornhert 
addressed  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  offered 
to  maintain  the  debate  aboift  the  Netherland 
catechism,  begun  at  the  Hague  in  15  81,  against 
them  all,  or  any  person  whom  they  should  name 
for  that  purpose,  either  by  word  of  mouth  in 
a  public  controversy,  or  in  writing,  in  which 
Litter  method  it  miglit  be  managed  with  most 
temper  and  least  noise.  After  tliis  letter  had 
been, communicated  to  the  synod,  they  ordered 


it  to  be  returned  to  him  by  the  bearer,  with 
this  answer:  "We  know  the  man  well  enough; 
we  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  he 
wants  any  thing,  let  him  apply  to  the  lords  the 
states."  In  the  same  year,  the  celebrated  Jus- 
tus Lipsius,  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
published  a  treatise  on  civil  government,  in 
which,  when  discoursing  concerning  religion, 
he  maintained,  that  but  one  kind  of  religioa 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  same  country;  and 
that  any  persons  entertaining  heterodox  opi- 
nions of  God,  and  of  the  established  church, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  others  over  to  their 
party,  especially  if  they  created  disturbances  in 
the  state,-  ought  to  be  punished.  "  Mercy," 
says  he,  "  has  no  place  here :  caustics  and  am- 
putatians  must  be  made  use  of,  it  being  better 
that  one  limb  should  perish  than  the  whole 
body."  Koornhert,  the  sworn  enemy  of  this 
flagitious  doctrine,  and  of  all  force  upon  con- 
science, opposed  this  book  of  Lipsius ;  and, 
after  having  exchanged  several  letters  with  him 
and  oth'irs,  followed  the  blow,  by  publishing 
his  treatise,  entitled,  "The  Process,  or  Trial, 
of  Heretic-killing,  and  Force  upon  Con- 
science;" dedicating  it  to  the  magistrates  of 
Leyden.  He  likewise  sent  his  book  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  other  towns  in  Holland,  warning 
them  against  these  principles  of  Lipsius.  The 
magistrates  of  Leyden,  in  order  to  gratify  Lip- 
sius, gave  notice  officially,  tint  they  did  not  ac- 
cept of  the  dedication ;  and  that  Koornhert  had 
by  it  done  them  neither  honour  nor  service. 
However,  they  did  not  prohibit  the  book  froni 
being  read  by  the  burghei.,;  but  at  the  same 
time  exhorted  theni  to  read  a  Latin  answer  to 
it  by  Lipsius,  entitled,  "  The  Only  Religion 
against  tlie  Dialogue  \faker."  Koornhert  was 
now  attacked  by  his  last  illness;  but  even  on 
his  sick  bed  continued  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  finishing  his 
"  Defence  of  his  Trial  of  Heretic-killing," 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  his  heirs. 
He  died  at  Gouda,  in  1590,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Grotius  expressed  a  high  es- 
teem for  his  labours,  and  a  hope  that  his  judi- 
cious works  would  not  prove  unprofitable  in 
bringing  over  to  peaceful  counsels  some  of  those 
who  were  not  too  much  prejudiced;  and  in 
promoting  those  things  in  which  the  religion  of 
Christians  does  properly  consist.  Pontanus 
classes  him  among  the  learned  men  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  and  praises  liis  love  of  piety  and 
truth.  Hadrian  Junius,  in  his  description  of 
Holland,  calls  him  a  man  of  divine  understand- 
ing; but  adds,  that  fortune  was  his  enemy. 
He  thinks  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
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use  of  by  God,  "  as  a  voluntary  demolisher  of 
the  murthering  prison  of  consciences."  By 
some  he  has  been  called  the  Cato  of  the  re- 
fornntion,  as  he  endeavoured,  with  indefati- 
gable zeal,  to  censure  and  amend  whatever  he 
found  amiss,  without  respect  of  persons.  His 
noble,  disinterested,  and  consistent  exertions 
in  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  entitle  him  to  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  our  biographical  memoirs.  An 
edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  163O, 
in  three  vols,  folio.  Bayle.  Brandies  Hist. 
Ref:nn.  in  the  Low  Countries,  hook,  xi — xv. 
pasiiin. — M. 

KORTIiOLT,  Christian,  a  learned  Lu- 
theran   theological    professor  and  voluminous 
writer  intli;  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Holstcin,  and  born  at  Burg  in  the  isle  of 
Femeren,  in  the  year  1633.     He  was  initiated 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of 
Burg,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  to 
Sleswick,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  during 
two  years.     Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege of  Stettin,  where  he  exhibited  public  evi- 
dence of  his  proficiency,   and  acquired  great 
applause,  by  the  able    manner   in    which    he 
maintained  two  theses.     In  1652,  he  removed 
to  Rostoch,  where  he  assiduously  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  different  professors,  and  main- 
tained two  other  theses  with   increasing  repu- 
tation.    During  the   following  year,  the    cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  death  occasioned  a 
temporary  interruption  of  his  academical  pur- 
suits, by  calling   him  home;  but  within  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Rostoch,  where  he  gave 
new  proofs  of  his  talents  and  erudition,  as  well 
by  his   public  disputations,  as  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  his  apartments,  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  Hebrew.     In   1656,  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards went  to  study  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in   the 
academical  acts,  sometimes  as  respondent,  and 
sometimes  as  moderator  j  and  also  gained  high 
credit  by  his  private  lectures  on  philosophy, 
the  oriental  languages,  and  divinity.     He  left 
Jena  in    1660,  and  visited  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Wittemberg ;'  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Rostoch.     In  1661,  on   the  invita- 
tion  of  Christian,    duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Schwerin,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
courtiers  and  strangers  who  happened   to  be 
there,  he   disputed  for  two  days  on  points  of 
religion  with  two  learned  Roman  Catholics, 
one  an  Austrian,  and  the  other  a  Pole  ;  and  on 
a  similar  invitation  in  the  following  year,  he 


disputed  with  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Paris.     On 
these  occasions,  his  genius  and  learning  were 
displayed  with  eminent  advantage,  and  he  ac- 
quired universal  applause    from   the   auditors. 
His  reputation  was  now  so  high  at   Rostoch,. 
that,  in  February  1662,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  professor;   and  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  adinitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.     In  1664,  he  married  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the 
second  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university 
which  had  lately  been  founded  at  Kiel.     Of 
this  seminary  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor 
in  1666;  and  first  divinity  professor  in  1675. 
The  fame  of  professor  Kortholt's  talents  and 
learning  was  by  this  time   so  wide^  diffused, 
that  he  had  the  offer  of  many  beneficial  and 
honourable  employments  from  Various  quar- 
ters; but  he  was  so  zealous  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  new  university,  and  so  grateful  for  the 
kindness    which    the    duke    of    Holsteiu    his 
master  shewed  towards  'him,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  them  all.     In  1680,  this  prince 
bestowed  upon  him  the  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquities ;  and  in  1689,  declared  him 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  for  life.     Five 
times  he  had  the  honour  of  «be!ng  nominated 
vice  rector,  which  was  in  elTect  the  same  office 
as  rector,  there  being  no  other  rector  at   Kiel 
but   the  prince  himself,  M'ho  founded  the  uni- 
versity.    The  duties  of  these  respective  posts 
professor  Korvholt  discharged  with  such  great 
ability, application,  and  prudence,  that  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1694,  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  was  justly  lamented  as  a 
great  loss  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  to  the 
republic   of  letters,   which  he  enriched  with 
a  great  number  of  learned,  curious,  and  useful 
works.     Among  others,  he  was  the  author  of 
"  De  Natura  Philosopliire,  ejusque  in  Theologia 
usu,"    1651,  4to.  •;      'Tractatus  de  origine  et 
Progressu  Philosophise  Barbaricae  hoc  est  Chal- 
daicx,  ^gyptiacje,  Persies,   ItalicK,    Gallicfe, 
&c."    1650,   4to.;    "De  Persecutionibus  Ec- 
clesiae  primitive,  Veterumque  Martyrum  Cru- 
ciatibus,"    1660,    8vo.   and    in    1689,    greatly 
enlarged,  in  quarto;  "Tractatus  de  CoJumniis 
Paganorum    in    Veteres   Christianos,"     1663, 
4to.  and  in  1698,  greatly  enlarged,  4to. ;  "  Ex- 
ercitatio  in   Historiam   Judith,"    '663,    410.; 
"  Exercitatio    in    Prxfationem    Hieronymi    in 
Judith,"    1663,  4tP. ;  "Tractatus  de  Canonc 
Scripture,    Bellarmino,    ejusque    propugnato- 
ribus  ^c.  oppositus,"  1665,  4to.  ;  "Tractatus 
de  Religione  Ethnica,  Muhammed.ma,  et   Ju- 
daica,"     1665,    4to.  ;     "  Tractatus    de    variis 
Scriptursc    sacrse   Editionibus,"    j668,    4'-o^; 
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*'  Tractatus  de  Lectione  Bibliorum  In  Linguis 
vulgo  cognitis,"  1670,  4to. ;  "  Commentarius 
in  Epistolas  Plinii  ct  Trajani  de  Christianis 
primxvis,"  1674,  4to. ;  "  Commentarius  in 
Justinum  Martyrum,  Athenagoram,  Tlieophi- 
lum  Antiochenum,  Tatianum  Assyrium,''  1675, 
folio ;  "  De  tribus  Impostoribus  magnis,  Liber, 
Edvardo  Herbert,  Thorns  Hobbes,  et  Bene- 
dicto  Spinosas  Oppositus,  &c."  1680,  8vo. ; 
"  Tractatis  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Christianis 
primxvis,  per  Gentilium  Malitiam  affictis," 
1683,  4to.;  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
"Theses,"  "Dissertations,"  "Orations," 
*'  Controversial  and  miscellaneous  Tracts," 
&c.  of  which  a  long  list  may  be  seen  in  Bayle, 
and  a  still  fuller  one  in  Moreri. — M. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was,  like  him,  educated  to  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  among  the  Lutherans,  and 
celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  literature  and 
science.  For  sometime  before  the  year  1736, 
he  had  a  principal  share  in  conducting  the 
"  Journal  de  Leipsic,"  and  afterwards  became 
professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen.  He  died  in  175 1,  when  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  He  published  an  edition 
of  "  The  Latin  Letters  of  Leibnitz,"  in  four 
volumes,  an  edition  of  "  The  French  Letters," 
of  the  same  philosopher,  in  one  volume,  and 
"  A  Collection"  of  several  of  the  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  historical  pieces  of  that 
learned  man  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  trea- 
tises, "  De  Ecclesiis  Suburbicariis  ;"  "  De  En- 
thusiasmo  Muhammedis  j"  "  Dissertations," 
"Sermons,"  &c.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KOl'TER,  or  when  latinized  Kotterus, 
Christopher,  was  one  of  the  three  fanatics, 
whose  visions  were  published  by  Commenius 
in  1657,  with  the  title  of  "Lux  in  Tenebris," 
as  has  been  mentioned  under  his  article,  and 
more  fully  under  that  of  Drabicius.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1585,  and  lived  at  Sprottaw  in 
Silesia  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  currier  by 
trade,  and  by  religious  persuasion  a  Calvinist. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing honest  man,  who  had  turned  his  brain  by 
reading  the  apocalyptical  writings  of  scripture; 
but,  according  to  others,  he  was  a  knave,  who, 
having  spent  his  all,  and  not  knowing  which 
■way  to  turn  himself,  determined  to  set  up  for 
a  prophet.  Be  the  fact  what  it  may,  we  have 
no  data  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning him,  but  his  own  writings,  and  those 
of  his  deluded  abettors,  which  fully  warrant 
us  in  pronouncing  him  a  fanatic,  even  if  there 
-jirere  a  mixture  of  knavery  in  his  character.  In 
ihe  year  1616,  he  began  to  imagine  that  he  was 
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favoured   with  celestial  visions.      He  fancied- 
tliat  he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a 
man,  who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare 
to  the  magistrates,  that  unless  the  people  re- 
pented, the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dread- 
ful havock  among  them.     This  order  he  be- 
lieved that  he  received  six  times  successively  ; 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  pastor  and  his  friend.-.' 
from  putting  it  into  execution.     At  length,  ii\ 
April  1619,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  same 
spirit,  who  threatened  him  with  eternal  damna- 
tion,   if   he   should   still  continue    silent,    hf 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but  executed  his 
supposed  commission  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  month  of  August   in   the 
same   year.      Kotterus  was  laughed  at;   but 
this  reception  did  not  discourage  him.     His 
visions  still  continued  ;  and  were  followed  by 
extacies   and  prophetic  dreams,  of  which  he 
drew  up  an  account,  calling  them  revelations. 
As  the  elector  palatine,  whom   the  Protestanti 
had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  was  introduced 
in   these  visions,  Kotterus  waited   upon  him 
in  Breslaw,  in  December  1620,  and  informed 
him  of  his  commission.     What  his  reception 
on  this  occasion  was,  we  are  not  informed  j 
but  that  it  was  not  ungracious  may  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  desire  which  the  king  after- 
wards expressed  to  obtain  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Silesian,  and  the  policy 
of  not  entirely  discountenancing  a  visionary, 
who  predicted  the  most  triumphant  success  to 
his  undertakings.     The  revelations  of  Kotterus. 
had  now  made  a    considerable   noise  in  the 
world  j    which    induced     George     William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  express   a  wish  to 
see  him.     Accordingly,  in  the  year   1625,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg ;  where,  if 
the  elector  was  not  a  dupe  to  his  pretensions, 
many    were,    and   among    them    Christopher 
Pelargus,    the    superintendant  general  of    the 
churches    of    Brandenburg,   who    was    weak 
enough  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mission.     In   the   same  year  Kotterus 
became  acquainted  with  John  Amos  Comenius, 
who  was  enraptured  with  his  revelations,   and 
translated  them  into  the  Bohemian  language ; 
of  which  version  a  prodigious  number  of  copies 
was    circulated    in    Bohemia,    and  an  edition 
afterw.ards    printed  at  Pima  in  Misnia,   with 
encomiums  and  marginal  notes.     Now  as  most 
of  the  predictions  in  these  revelations  promised 
felicity  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  unhappiness 
to    his    imperial    majesty,    Kotterus    became 
obnoxious  to  the  imperial  court,  and  the  em- 
peror's fiscal,  or  exchequer-attorney  in  Silesia 
and  Lwsatia,  employed    every   means  in  hl^ 
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pbwer  to  seize  him,  as  a  seditious-  impostor. 
Having  succeeded  in  his  design,  in  the  year 
1627,  Kotteru-i  underwent  an  examination, 
and  was  committed  to  close  imprisonment,  till 
his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  After  a  deliberation  of 
some  months,  a  milder  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  It 
was  ordered  that  he  should  be  set  on  the 
pillory,  with  this  inscription  over  his  head : 
"I'his  is  the  false  prophet,  who  foretold  things 
that  never  came  to  pass."  After  being  exhi- 
bited as  a  public  spectacle  during  an  hour,  a 
Serjeant  led  him  out  of  the  city  ;  and  he  was 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  not  return  into  the  dominions 
of  his  imperial  majesty.  Upon  this  he  went 
to  Lusatia,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  where  he  continued  to  deliver  his 
enthusiastical  predictions,  but  lived  unmolested 
till  his  death  in  1647,  when  he  was  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Nmv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

KOULIKHAN.    See  Nadik  Shar. 

KRAPT,  George  Wolfgand,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  was 
Jjorn  in  1701,  at  Dutlingen,  where  his  father 
was  then  pastor.  At  an  early  period,  after 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  elementary 
part  of  education,  he  was  received  into  the 
monastery  of  Blaubeuren.  After  residing  here 
three  years,  he  removed,  in  1720,  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bebenhausen,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  science  by 
Weissman  and  Canz ;  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  he  was  qualified  to  enter  himself  at 
the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  he  applied 
chiefly  to  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
which  he  made  great  progress  under  the  cele- 
brated Bulfinger,  who  at  that  time  taught  at 
Tubingen.  He  acquired  about  the  same  time 
the  friendship  of  that  learned  man,  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  future  destination, 
and  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  all  the 
advantages  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In 
1728,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master 
©farts;  and  the  same  year  Bulfinger,  who  now 
resided  at  Petersburgh,  made  him  ofi^ers  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  He  set  out  for 
Petersburgh  in  company  with  M.  de  Vernoy, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
M.  Kraft  received  an  immediate  appointment 
as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  new  college" 
founded  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  his  duty  in  this  office  he  discharged  in 
such  a  manner  as  did  honour  to  his  talents  and 


industry.  As  he  took  care  to  employ  the 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  in  completing  his 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  end  of  five 
years :  and  as  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
make  meteorological  observations,  he  was  pro- 
mised the  direction  of  the  observatory;  but  this 
place  not  being  vacant,  he  was  made  professor 
of  natural  philosophy.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired, 
he  was  recalled  to  his  own  country  by  his 
sovereign.  The  Imperial  Academy  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  to  sufl^er  a  member  of  so  much 
utility  to  leave  them;  but  the  repeated  orders  or 
the  duke  obliged  M.  Kraft  to  solicit  permission 
to  resign,  which  was  at  lengtli  granted  him. 
This  leave  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
distinguished  testimonies  of  high  esteem  ;  and 
the  academy,  while  it  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion. He  quitted  Petersburgh  in  1744,  and 
arrived  at  Tubingen,  where  he  entered  on  his 
"office  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural' 
philosophy,  which  he  retained  till  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1754,  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  works  are  :  "  Institutioues  Geometrije  sub- 
limioris,"4to.  1753;  "Praelectiones  Academicce 
publics  in  Physicam  Theoreticam,"  part  i.  ii. 
and  iii.  8vo;  "De  Vaporum  et  Halituum  gene- 
ratione  ;"  "  De  Atmosphrera  solis  ;"  "  De 
Tryglyphis;"  "  De  I'ubulis  capillaribus  ;"  "  De 
vera  experimentorum  Physicorum  constitu- 
tione  ;"  "Dc  Gravitate  Terrestri;"  "  De  Hy- 
drostatices  Principiis  generalibus;""De  Phialis. 
vitris  ab  injecto  silice  dissilientibus ;"  "  De 
Iride ;"  "  De  Quadratura  circuli  prssertim 
Merkeliana;"  "  De  Corporum  Naturalium. 
Cohasrentia  ;"  "  De  Intinito  Mathematico 
ejusque  natura;"  "  De  numero  pari,  rectis, 
parallelis,  et  principio  actionis  minimas  Theses 
inaugurales ;"  "  De  prxcipuis  experimentorum 
Phybicorumscriptoribus;""Oratiopublicadein- 
soliti  caloris  restivi  causa;"  "  Oratio  de  monitis 
quibusdam  ad  Physicam  experimentnlem  hodie. 
etiamnum  summe  necessariis ;"  "  Oratio  de 
quibusdam  Borealium  climatum  prjcrogativis 
in  observandis  naturic  miraculis."  All  these, 
except  the  two  first  articles,  were  detached 
essays  or  academical  pieces.  Eloges  des  Acade-^ 
Tiitcitns  de  Berlin  par  Foriney. — J. 

KRANTZ,  Albert,  a  learned  historian,, 
was  a  native  of  Hamburgh.  He  received  a. 
classical  education  ;  and  after  travelling  for  im- 
provement, became  professor  of  canon  law 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  Rostoch,  and 
rector  of  it  in  1482.  He  was  made  doctor  in 
theology  about  1490,  and  removing  to  Ham- 
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•turgli,  was  elected  dean  of  the  cathedral  there. 
He  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  abilities 
and  prudence,  and  was  consulted  on  various 
public  occasions.  In  1500,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  duke  of  Holstein  made  him  their 
umpire  in  a  dispute  with  the  people  of  Dith- 
marsh.  He  died  in  1517.  The  works  of  this 
writer  were :  "  Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilo- 
niorum  DanirE,  Suecire,  Norvegia,"  folio ; 
*'  Saxonia,  sive  de  Saxonicre  gentis  vetusta 
origine,"  folio  ;  "  Vandalia,  sive  Historia  de 
Vandalorum  origine,"  folio  ;  "  Metropolis,  sive 
Historiaecclesiastica  deSaxonia, "folio.  Several 
writers  have  spoken  of  Krantz  with  great  re- 
spect, on  account  of  the  freedom  and  sincerity 
of  his  narrations,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  the  fables  of  ancient  times,  and  to 
have  displayed  more  industry  than  judgment. 
f^ossii  Hist.  Lat.  Moreri,  Nonv.  Diet. 
Bist.—K. 

KRAUS,  Martin,  (Lat.  CruAusJ,  an  emi- 
nent philologist,  born  in  1526,  at  Grebern,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister.  He  received  his  classical 
education  first  atUIm,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  so  much  credit,  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  gave  him  a  pension  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies.  These  he  further  pursued  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  added  theology  and  the 
Hebrew  language  to  his  former  acquisitions. 
In  1554,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
public  school  at  Memmingen,  which  he  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  adopting  the  methods  fol- 
lowed at  Strasburg.  In  1559,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  the 
Greek  language  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
which  thenceforth  became  his  residence.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing end,  lie  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  acade- 
iwical  body,  presented  it  with  a  valuable  goblet, 
•aiid  soon  after  died,  in  1607.  Like  most  of 
his  Lutheran  brethren,  he  was  a  great  friend  to 
wedlock,  and  entered  thrice  into  that  state. 
Crusius  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  Greek  literature  in  Germany.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works,  grammatical 
and  critical;  with  orations,  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
•Greek  poems,  sermons,  &:c.  which  are  now 
forgotten.  His  most  valuable  publication  was 
entitled  "  Turco-Grecije  librl  octo,"  Basil, 
1584,  containing  an  excellent  collection  of 
pieces  relative  to  modern  Greece,  with  x\\t  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  His  "  Annales  Suevici,  ab  initio 
rerum  ad  ann.i594."/'n/«rs/'.  two  volumes  folio, 
;s  rare,  and  much  esteemed.    Moreri. — A. 


KROMAYER,  Johk,  a  learned  German 
divine,  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Dolblen  in  Misnia,  in  the  year  1576.  After 
he  had  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  study  successively  at  Stralsund,  Butz- 
back,  and  Naumburg;  v/hence  he  went  to 
Lcipsic,  more  particularly  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  this  university  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  talents  and  learning  in  the 
public  disputations,  and  in  his  pulpit  exercises, 
that  for  his  encouragement  he  had  a  liberal 
stipend  granted  him  by  the  administrator  of 
Saxony.  In  the  year  1600  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  appointed  deacon, 
and  sometime  afterwards  pastor,  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Eisleben.  Here 
he  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
that  the  duchess  dowager  of  Saxony  appointed 
him  chaplain  to  the  court.  Afterwards  the 
duke  of  Weymar  nominated  him  superin- 
teiKlant-general  of  the  churches  in  that  district, 
and  the  senate  of  the  city  chose  him  pastor  oi; 
the  church  of  Weymar.  He  died  there  ia 
1643,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Harmonia  Evangelistarum," 
8vo. ;  "  Historic  Ecclesiastica:  Compendium  ;" 
"  Specimen  Fontium,  Scripturas  sacra;  aper- 
torum,  &c."  8vo. ;  "  Examen  Libri  Christiana-, 
Concordix,"  i2mo.;  "A  Paraphrase  on  tht 
Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah," 
held  in  high  estimation  ;  "  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  throughout  tlie  Year,'' 
4to. ;  "  Sermons,"  &c.  Freheri  Theat.  Vif. 
Erud.   Chr.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

KROMAYER,  Jerome,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  learned  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  was  born  at  Zeitz,  in  the 
year  1610.  Fronfi  the  grammar-school,  where 
he  had  made  a  very  commendable  proficiency, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and 
immediately  received  on  the  list  of  the  electoral 
exhibitioners.  Here  he  closely  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  of  philosophy,  and, 
after  going  through  the  regular  courses,  was 
admitted  B.  A.  in  1629.  He  now  removed  for 
further  improvement  to  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  spent  one  year  -,  and  after- 
wards he  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  at 
the  university  of  Jena.  Returning  at  length 
to  Leipsic,  he  went  through  the  usual  exercises 
preparatory  to  his  being  admitted  M.  A.  witli 
great  applause,  and  took  that  degree  in  1632. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  private  lecturer  on 
logic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  and  astro- 
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nomy,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation  in  that 
ilepartment.  In  the  year  1643,  '^^  '^^^^  ^P" 
pointed  professor  of  history  and  oratory,  and  in 

1650,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  lesser 
college  of  princes,  to  be  filled  up  by  a  native 
of  Misnia,  he  was  nominated  to  that  honour- 
able post,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
Four  times  he  was  called  to  the  ofiice  of  dean 
of  the  university  •,  twice  he  presided  as  pro- 
chancellor,  at  the  creation  of  masters ;  once 
he  was  chosen  rector;  and  in  the  lesser 
college  he  was  three  times  honoured  with  the 
post  of  provost.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
sedulously  applied  to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and 
was  admitted  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1640, 
licentiate  in  1645,  professor  extraordinary  in 
the  following  year,  and  doctor  of  divinity  in 

1651.  In  1657,  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  ordinary;  in  the  following  year, 
canon  of  Zeitz,  which  in  1661  he  exchanged 
for  a  similar  dignity  at  Meissen;  in  1662,  he 
was  elected  into  the  Decemviral-college  ;  and 
in  1666,  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
electoral  and  ducal  consistory.  Afterwards  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  first  professor  of 
divinity.  These  several  posts  and  dignities  he 
filled  with  eminent  reputation,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  university.  He  died  in  1670, 
•when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Commentaria  in  Epist.  ad  Gala- 
tas;"  "  Comment,  in  Apocalypsin;"  "  Histo- 
ri<e  Ecclesiastics  Centurise  XVI.;"  "  Theolo- 
gia  Positivo  Polemica;"  "  Loci  Antisyncretis- 
tici ;"  "  Polymathia  Theologica;"  some  contro- 
versial "  Tracts;""  Dissertations,"  i^c.Freheri 
Iheat.  Fir.  Erud.  Clar.  Nouv.  Lid.  Hist.-M. 

KUHLMAN,  QuiRiNus,  one  of  the  vision- 
aries who  made  much  noise  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  in  the 
year  1651.  From  the  early  progress  which  he 
made  in  learning,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  prove  an  ornament  to  science ; 
but  these  were  disappointed,  in  consequence 
of  a  disorder  which  attacked  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  by  which  his  intellects  were  derang- 
ed. On  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he  was 
thought  to  be  dead;  but  then,  according  to 
the  account  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  him- 
self, he  was  only  in  a  trance,  and  had  a  terri- 
ble vision.  He  thought  himself  surrounded 
with  all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  this  at  mid-day, 
•when  he  was  awake.  This  vision  was  followed 
by  another  of  God  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
taints,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them; 
when  he  saw  and  felt  things  inexpressible. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  had  more  visions  of 
the  same  kind;  and  when  he  was  cured  of  his 


disorder,  his  mliid  was  found  to  be  Irrecoverably 
possessed  by  delusion  and  fanaticism.  He  per- 
ceived, indeed,  as  he  imagined,  a  great  change 
with  reg.ard  to  these  visions;  but  he  saw  him- 
self perpetually  accompanied  -with  a  circle  of 
light  on  his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had 
such  extatic  distractions,  that  they  prevented 
him  from  seeing  or  hearing  those  who  were 
about  him ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  vast 
number  of  books,  which  were  to  exhibit  com- 
pendious methods  of  learning  every  thing,  in 
the  utmost  perfection  and  with  very  little 
labour.  As  he  did  not  meet  with  that  atten- 
tion and  credit  in  his  native  country  which  he 
thought  to  be  due  to  his  pretensions,  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  set  out  to  visit  the  univer- 
sities. For  polite  learning  he  had  no  longer 
any  taste.  When  at  Jena,  he  entertained  a 
low  opinion  of  the  public  lectures  and  disputa- 
tions, and  determined  to  have  no  other  master 
than  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  morality;  but  as  he  received  extraordinary 
illumination  from  day  to  day,  he  found  the 
sheets  which  the  printer  sent  to  him  unworthy 
of  him,  so  much  was  his  knowledge  increased 
during  the  course  of  the  impression.  In  the 
year  1673,  he  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  visit 
Holland,  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible  war 
in  which  that  country  was  then  involved,  he 
landed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  before  the  retaking  of  the 
city  of  Naerden.  A.  few  days  afterwards  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  met  with  Jacob 
Behmen's  works,  of  which  he  had  not  before 
heard  any  mention.  The  reading  of  the 
labours  of  such  a  congenial  fanatic,  like  oil 
thrown  into  the  fire,  served  to  increase  the 
disorder  of  his  mind.  He  was  surprized  that 
Behmen  should  have  prophesied  of  things,  of 
which  he  thought  no  person  but  himself  had 
the  least  knowledge.  Meeting  afterwards 
with  the  writings  of  Drabicius,  his  ruin  was 
completed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  fanaticism.  Conceiving  him- 
self to  be  the  person  designated  by  the  mysti- 
cal language  in  some  of  the  prophecies  of  that 
visionary,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should  in 
a  short  time  overthrow  Antichrist  and  Babylon 
with  his  pen.  To  this  purport  he  wrote  to 
John  Rothe,  the  head  of  a  party  of  fanatics 
in  Holland,  who  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
phecy that  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  coming  on,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
more  than  standard  bearer  of  this  new  world. 
At  the  same  time  Kuhlman  addressed  Rothe 
in  the  most  humble  manner  imaginable,  styling 
him  a  man  of  God,  and  John  III.  son  of  Za- 
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charius,  desiring  the  assistance  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  pronouncing  woes  against  those 
who  did  not  hearken  to  him.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  these  two  fanatics,  were  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  "  Theosophicze  Epistolae 
Leidenses." 

In  the  year  1674,  Kuhlman  printed  at 
Leyden,  and  dedicated  to  Rothe,  his  "  Pro- 
dromus  Quinquennii  Mirabilis,"  exhibiting  the 
most  magnificent  promises,  and  vast  designs 
which  our  visionary  believed  himself  destined  to 
fulfil.  The  curious  observers  of  the  various 
forms  which  fanaticism  assumes,  if  they  meet 
not  with  the  original  work,  may  see  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  these  in  Morhof 's  "  Polyhistor," 
pages  357 — 362.  This  "Prodromus"  was 
to  be  followed  by  two  other  volumes;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  had  a  design  to  introduce 
the  studies  and  discoveries  made  since  his  first 
vision  till  the  year  1674.  The  last  was  to  be 
a  key  to  eternity,  and  aveterni/y,  and  time.  He 
communicated  his  design  to  father  Kircher; 
and,  after  commending  the  books  which  that 
Jesuit  had  published,  particularly  the  "  Ars 
conibinatoria,  sive  Ars  magna  Sciendi,"  he  let 
him  know,  that  he  had  only  sketched  out  what 
himself  had  a  design  to  carry  much  further. 
Kircher  wrote  him  a  civil  answer,  in  which  he 
evidently  li.ighed  at  him,  while  he  pretended 
to  bow  to  iiis  superior  knowledge  and  illumina- 
tion. "  I  frankly  own  myself,"  said  he,  "  in- 
capable of  your  sublime  and  celestial  know- 
ledge. What  I  have  written,  I  have  written 
after  an  human  manner,  that  is,  by  knowledge 
gained  by  study  and  labour,  not  divinely  inspir- 
ed and  infused,  which  i  think  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained pure  among  men.  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
that  you,  by  means  of  the  incomparable  and 
vast  extent  of  your  genius,  will  produce  dis- 
coveries much  greater  and  more  admirable 
than  my  trifles."  And  in  a  second  letter  he 
said,  "  you  promise  great  and  incredible  things, 
which,  as  they  far  transcend  all  huinan  capa- 
city, so  1  affirm  boldly  that  they  have  never 
been  attempted  or  even  thought  of  by  any  person 
hitherto;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  suspect, 
that  you  have  obtained  by  the  gift  of  God  such 
a  knowledge,  as  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  Adam 
and  Solomon.  I  mean  an  Adamic  and  Solo- 
monic, in  short,  an  infused  knowledge,  known 
to  no  mortal  but  yourself,  and  inexplicable  by 
any  other."  All  this  Kuhlman  took  for 
serious  compliment,  without  perceiving  that 
the  Jesuit  ridiculed  him ;  and  he  took  care  to 
publish  father  Kircher's  answers,  making  use 
of  capital  letters  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  thought  himself  praised.    'I'his,  indeed,  was 


not  a  singular  instance  of  his  vanity:  for  there 
was  no  compliment  written  to  him,  either  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  sent  copies  of  his  works, 
or  by  others,  which  he  did  not  prefix  to  his 
"  Prodromus."  But  with  his  ridicule  father 
Kircher  intermingled  some  serious  advice, 
which  would  not  be  well  relished  by  our 
fanatic.  He  earnestly  recommended  it  to 
him,  not  to  make  a  discovery  to  any  person 
of  the  profound  infused  knowledge  which 
he  possessed,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  scoffs  and  contempt  of  that  sar- 
castic age :  and  in  reply  to  Kuhlman's  in- 
timation of  his  desire  to  communicate  to  the 
pope,  through  the  hands  of  Kircher,  his  great 
secrets  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  the  latter 
informed  him  of  the  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion necessary  for  conducting  matters  at  Rome, 
and  that  his  great  work  (dedicated  to  the  popej 
would  be  applauded  and  admired,  provided  that 
he  left  nothing  in  it  which  might  offend  the  cen- 
sors of  books,  and  took  care  not  to  ascribe  to 
himself  an  inspired  knowledge.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  mixture  of  knavery 
and  fanaticism  displayed  by  Kuhlman  on  this 
occasion.  For  about  the  same  time  when  he 
was  willing  to  write  respectfully  to  the  pope 
for  the  good  of  Christianity,  he  wrote  to  others 
letters  full  of  hopes  of  the  destruction  of  the 
papacy.  It  is  not  certain  when  Kuhlman  left 
Holland;  but  we  are  informed  that  he  wander- 
ed about  a  long  time  in  England,  France, 
Turkey,  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  that  at  last  he  was  burnt  in  Mus- 
covy in  1689,  for  uttering  some  predictions  of 
a  seditious  nature.  This  fanatic  was  not  one 
of  those  pretendedly  inspired  men,  who  value 
themselves  upon  their  continence ;  for  he- 
cohabited  successively  with  more  than  one 
woman,  without  submitting  to  the  formahties 
of  marriage  which  the  canon  and  civil  law 
have  prescribed.  Neither  was  he  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  getting  money  from  those  who  were 
so  credulous  as  to  be  persuaded  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission;  and  there  were  some,  to  whom 
he  wrote  in  a  magisterial  and  prophetic  style, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  God,  tliat  they  should 
raise  such  and  such  a  sum,  in  failure  of  which 
he  threatened  them  with  the  most  dreadful 
judgments  from  the  vengeance  of  the  most 
high.  Van  Helmont  was  one  of  those  who 
received  such  letters,  but  without  paying  any 
regard  to  them.  Further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  fanatic,  and  his  writings,  may  be  seen, 
in  Bayle,  and  Henttingii  Diarium  BicgraphicutUp 
part  i'i. — M» 
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TCUHN,  Joachim,  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Gripswalde  in  Po- 
inerani.1,  where  he  was  boni  in  1647.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  after  vi- 
siting several  parts  of  Germany,  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1669,  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
gen  in  Suabia.  In  1676  he  was  chosen  pro- 
lessor  of  Greek  in  the  college  of  Strasburg, 
and  in  1685  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  the  university  of  thnt  city,  where 
his  reputation,  especially  for  Greek  literature, 
brought  him  a  number  of  auditors  from  foreign 
parts.  He  died  in  1697.  Kuhn  became  known 
to  die  learned  world  by  his  editions  of  "  JE- 
lian's  Various  Histories,"  1687,  and  of  *'  Dio- 
genes Laertius,"  two  volumes  4to.  Amsterdam, 
1682.  He  had  before  published  remarks  in 
Litin  on  "  Julius  Pollux."  After  his  death 
appeared  his  "  Qiicestioncs  Philosophic  ex 
sacris  Veteris  et  Nov.  Test,  aliisqne  scriptori- 
bus,"  4to.  Strasburg,  1698;  and  an  edition  of 
•'  Pausanias,"  Gr.  Lat.  with  notes,  Lipsia, 
1  7  1 1 .      Aforeri. — A. 

KULCZINSKI,  Ign.^tius,  a  learned  Polish 
abbot  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vlodomir,  in  the  year  1707.  When  young 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  order  of 
«St.  Basil,  and  rose  to  the  honourable  post  of 
abbot  of  Grodno.  From  his  talents  for  busi- 
ness he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  attorney-general  of  his  order.  He  died 
in  his  abbey  at  Grodno,  in  1 747,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty,  after  he  had  acquired  high  repu- 
tation by  his  "  Specimen  Ecclesix  Rutheni- 
cje."  As  a  proof  of  his  laborious  industry,  he 
left  behind  him  in  MS  "  Opus  de  Vitis  Sanc- 
torum Ordinis  Divi  Basilii  magni,"  in  two 
volumes  folio.      Nouv.  Diet.   Hist. — M. 

KUNCKEL,  John,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
^vas  born  in  1630,  in  that  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Sleswic  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp.  Having  acquired  much 
Tcputation  by  his  ability  and  skill  in  chemistry 
and  the  mechanical  sciences,  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  various  princes,  and 
formed  his  first  establishment  in  Saxony, 
where,  in  1676,  he  gave  private  lectures  on 
chemistry.  Pie  was  also  valet-de-chambre 
and  chemist  to  John  George  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
his  famous  and  superb  laboratory  at  Annaberg, 
.near  Wittemberg,  on  the  Elbe.  In  1679,  he 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  by  Frederic  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  be  chemist  to  the 
court;  and  in  this  situation  he  attained  to  great 
icelcbrity  by  his  discoveries,  and  particularly 
by  that    of  phosphorus   from   urine.      The 


holiour  of  this  discovery,  however,  has  been 
disputed.  Claude  Commire,  in  a  treatise  otx 
phosphorus,  asserts  that  Fernelius,  first  phy- 
sician to  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  was  the 
first  person  who  made  dry  phosphorus,  a  spe-  * 
cimen  of  which  he  presented  to  that  prince 
at  Boulogne,  under  the  name  of  Indian-stone. 
A  professor  of  Wittemberg  ascribes  the  in- 
vention to  an  Italian,  named  Caneparius ;  and 
Leibnitz  maintains  that  the  secret  of  this  dis- 
covery was  communicated  both  to  Kunckel 
and  Kraft,  by  Henry  Brandt,  a  chemist  of 
Hamburgh.  The  claim  of  Kunckel,  however, 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  various  other 
authors,  and  particularly  by  Kirchmayer. 
About  1693,  Kunckel  left  Berlin,  and  repair- 
ed to  Sweden,  to  which  he  was  invited  by 
Charles  XI.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  mines,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  letters  patent  of  nobility,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Lowenstein.  He  was  elected  also 
a  member  of  the  Acad,  curios.  Naturae  in 
Germany ;  but  having  lost  his  intimate  friend 
Kirchmayer  in  1700,  he  survived  him  only 
a  very  short  time,  and  died  in  Sweden,  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are  "  Utiles  Ob- 
servationes  sive  Animadversiones  de  Salibus 
fixis  et  volatilibus,  Auro  et  Argento  potabili, 
Spiritu  mundi,"  &c.  London  and  Rotterdam, 
1678;  but  this  is  only  a  translation  by  C.  A. 
Ramsay,  the  original  having  appeared  in  Ger- 
man at  Hamburgh,  in  1676,  8vo.  "  Obser- 
vationes  Chymicx  in  quibus  agitur  de  princi- 
piis  Chymicis,  salibus  Acidis  et  Alcalibus  fixis 
et  volatilibus,"  &c.  London,  1678,  8vo. 
translated  by  the  same  as  the  preceding; 
"  Collegium  Physico-Chymicum  experimen- 
tale  curiosum,"  Hamburgh,  1 7 16,  8vo.  In 
German,  ibid.  1722. — J. 

KUSIER,  LuDoLPH,  a  verbal  critic  of 
eminence,  was  born  in  1670  at  Blomberg,  in 
Westphalia,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
magistrate.  He  studied  under  his  elder  brother 
at  the  Joachim-college  of  Berlin,  and  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  scholar,  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  count 
von  Schwerin.  On  quitting  that  station  with 
a  pension,  he  was  sent  to  study  civil  law  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there  published,  in 
1696,  his  first  work,  entitled  "  Historia  cri- 
tica  Homeri,"  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Neo- 
corus,  signifying  a  sacristan  in  Greek,  as  his 
proper  name  does  in  German.  Thence  he  vi- 
sited Leyden  and  Utrecht;  at  the  latter  of 
which  he  resided  some  time,  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
published  in  five  separate  tomes  his  "  Biblio- 
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theca  Librorum,"  from  1697  to  1699.  On 
leaving  Utrecht  he  went  over  to  England,  and 
thence  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
MSS.  for  a  new  edition  of  Suidas.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  applied  to  this  work  with 
great  assiduity.  He  lived  in  familiarity  with 
several  learned  men  here,  and  was  favoured 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  engaged  Mr.  Wasse  to 
assist  him  in  his  laborious  task.  The  edition 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1705,  partly  at 
the  expence  of  the  university,  which  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Seve- 
ral advantageous  offers  were  made  him  to  con- 
tinue in  England;  but  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  occupy  a  professorship  in  the 
Joachim-college,  which  had  been  promised 
him  upon  the  first  vacancy.  His  situation 
there  was,  however,  rendered  uncomfortable, 
by  disputes  respecting  his  salary,  and  by  the 
suspicion  he  had  incurred  of  being  addicted  to 
the  principles  of  Arianism;  so  that  he  thought 
proper,  after  a  short  time,  to  retire  to  Amster- 
dam. He  had  been  allowed  to  sell  his  profes- 
sorship, together  with  the  place  of  king's  libra- 
rian, to  which  he  had  been  appointed;  and 
with  this  resource,  and  the  profit  he  made  of 
his  publications,  he  supported  himself  in  Hol- 
land, till  the  failure  of  his  banker  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  At  this  juncture  he  received  an 
inritation  to  Paris,  from  his  friend  the  abbe 
Bignon.  Le  Clerc  affirms  that  he  was  pre- 
viously converted  to  popery  by  some  Jesuits  at 
Antwerp,  and  that  he  abjured  the  protestant 
faith  in  their  church:  Kuster  himself,  how- 
ever, affirmed  that  no  abjuration  was  required 
from  him,  but  that  a  conformity  with  that 
religion  was  the  condition  of  his  receiving 
favours  from  the  French  government.  He 
certainly  did  join  himself  to  the  catholic 
church  in  17 13,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  pen- 


sion from  the  king,  and  admission  info  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  persisted  in  his 
learned  labours,  which  were  brought  to  an  un- 
timely conclusion  by  an  internal  abscess  or 
scirrhus,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
his  habit  of  sitting  to  write  almost  double  at  a 
very  low  table,  surrounded  by  circles  of  books 
placed  on  the  ground.  He  died  in  1716,81 
the  age  of  forty-six. 

Kuster  was  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  a  cool- 
temper,  and  an  inoffensive  behaviour.  His 
change  of  religion,  if  not  the  result  of  absolute 
conviction,  was  probably  much  promoted  by  his 
experience  of  that  intolerant  spirit  among  Pro- 
testants which  has  so  often  discredited  their 
principles.  In  his  literary  capacity  he  was 
exclusively,  a  verbal  critic,  regarding  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  expressions)  the  history  and' 
chronology  of  Greek  words  as  the  most  solid 
entertainment  of  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  one  day  having  taken  up  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  Bayle's  Commentaire  Philo- 
sophique,  he  threw  it  down  again,  exclaimincf, 
"  This  is  nothing  but  a  book  of  reasoning; 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astra."  Such  a  narrow  es- 
timate of  the  pursuits  of  the  human  under- 
standing, will  not  inspire  a  high  idea  of  his 
judgment;  yet  he  was  useful  and  respectable 
in  his  proper  profession.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  "  lamblicus, 
Porphyrius,  et  Anonymus  apud  Photium  de 
Vita  Pythagorx,  4to.  1707:  A  new  edition  of 
Dr.  IMiirs  Greek  Testament,  containing  a  col- 
lation of  the  text  with  twelve  additional  MSS. 
"  Aristophanes,  Gr.  &  Lat."  folio,  17 10:  "  De 
vero  usu  Verborum  mediorum,"  17 14,  much 
esteemed  as  a  grammatical  treatise  :  and  some 
pieces  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  by  Grjevius  and  Gro:ia-- 
vius.     Blog.  Britan, — A. 
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J__i  ABADIE,  John,  a  noted  Frencli  enthu- 
ciastical  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  citadel  of  Bourg, 
in   Guienne,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1610.     When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old, 
he   was  sent  to  be  instructed  at  the  Jesuit's 
college  in  Bourdeaux;  where  his  masters  were 
so  pleased  with  the  marks  of  genius  which  he 
exhibited,  his  rapid  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
the  spirit  of  piety  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  influenced,  that  they  were  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving him  into  their  society.     Our  young 
scholar  was  easily  inclined  to  meet  their  wishes-, 
but  his  father  would  not  consent  to  it  so  long 
as  he  lived.     Soon  after  his  death  Labadie  took 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  applied  for  three 
years  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Having  finished  those  courses,  he  commenced 
preacher  some  years  before  he  was  admitted 
into   orders-,  and    as  he    possessed    no    mean 
genius,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  natural  and 
masculine  eloquence,  his  pulpit  exercises  were 
greatly  admired  and  applauded.     He  continued 
a  member  of  the  society  about  fifteen  years; 
during  which  time  he  so  artfully  concealed  the 
peculiar  notions  which  he  already  entertained, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius 
and  piety.     But  while  he  publicly  avowed  no 
other  than  the  catholic  doctrines,  he  was  pri- 
vately  engaged    in    making    converts    to    his 
visionary  opinions  respecting  a  spiritual  union 
with    God    and    christian    perfection,    which 
with  their  assistance  he  hoped  to  propagate 
throughout    the    world.      As    his    connexion 
with  the  Jesuits  was  unfavourable  to  his  views, 
he  made  application  to  the  general  to  be  dis- 
charged  from   the  society.     So  high  was  the 
opinion  at   this    time    entertained  of  him  by 
those  fathers,  that  they  refused  his  request, 
and  the  general   directed    the    provincial    of 
Guienne  to  offer  him  any  post  in  the  order 
which  might  be  agreeable  to  his  inclinatioHj 


In  the  hope  of  securing  his  continuance  witli 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Labadie  would  imi- 
tate the  ascetic  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
spirit  he  believed  that  he  possessed,  and  would 
cat  nothing  but  herbs;  by  which  means  he 
brought  on  himself  a  dangerous  illness.  To 
recruit  his  health,  he  was  permitted  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  brother  at  Bourg;  and  when  there, 
he  so  frequently  renewed  his  application  for  a 
discharge  from  the  society,  that  he  obtained  it 
at  length  in  an  honourable  manner,  by  a  public 
act  signed  at  Bourdeaux  by  one  of  the  provin- 
cials, in  1639.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclination,  he  visited  several  of  the 
towns  in  Guienne,  and  had  the  address  to 
secure  the  goo  1  opinion  and  esteem  of  many 
persons  of  di.-.;inction  and  merit  in  that 
province.  From  Guienne  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  preached  with  great  zeal,  and  much 
applause,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  M.  de 
Caumartin,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  sermons,  that  he  present- 
ed him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church, 
of  St.  Nicholas.  In  this  situation  he  conduct- 
ed himself  as  a  director  of  consciences,  in  a 
manner  that,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
and  candid  information,  was  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  highly  commendable,  in  the 
judgment  of  devout  Catholics.  Sometime  after- 
wards he  was  deputed,  together  with  another 
ex-jesuit,  to  visit  a  convent  for  females  at 
Abbeville.  Here  he  infused  his  notions  of 
spirituality  into  the  minds  of  the  religious, 
and,  if  his  enemies  are  to  be  credited,  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  some  of  them,  which 
it  requires  great  charity  to  believe  to  have  been 
innocent  and  unexceptionable.  The  superior, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  opinions,  or,  as 
some  say,  at  the  discovery  of  his  criminal  in- 
trigues, made  her  complaints  to  the  bishop  of 
Amiens ;  who,  after  examining  the  depositions 
laid  before  him,  would  have  given  orders  to  lay 
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Labadie  under  an  arrest,  liad  lie  not  witli- 
drawn  and  concealed  liimself  at  Patis.  This 
was  in  the  autunni  of  1644. 

From  Paris  l^abadie  went  to  Bazas,  where 
he  resided  under  a   feigned  name   five  or  six 
montiis;    during    which     time    he    frequently 
preached  in   the  cathedral,   to  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers.    Among  other  auditors,  the  bishop  of 
Bazas  attended    all   his  sermons,  and    found 
nothing   repreliensible  in  them;  but  as  com-^ 
plaints  were  preferred  against  liim  from  various 
quarters,  the  bishop  engaged  him  to  read  over 
publicly  in  the  pulpit,  the  obnoxious  proposi- 
tions which  he  had  been  accused  of  teaching, 
and  after  each  of  them  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  catholic  belief.     He  was  charged,  how- 
ever, with  hypocrisy,  in  making  these  declara- 
tions ;    and  soon   afterwards   was   complained 
against   to  the  bishop,  for  abusing  the,  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  by  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,    in  inspiring  them  with  the  false  and 
dangerous  opinions  which  he  privately  retain- 
ed.    7  he  prelate,  after  examining  the  ground 
of  the  complaint,  and  being  satisfied   that  it 
■was   not   unfounded,    dismissed    M.    Labadie 
from    his    diocese.       Upon    this    he    went    to 
Toulouse,  where  M.  dc  Montchal,  the  arch- 
bisliop,  gave  him  the  direction  of  a  convent 
of    nuns,  of   the  third  order  of  St.   Francis. 
Here  he  industriously  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity     of    disseminating    his    peculiar 
notions;  and  was   accused  by  the   Catholics, 
after  he  had  abandoned  their  communion,  of 
practising  himself,  and   teaching  the  nuns   to 
submit  to  actions  too  immodest  and  licentious 
to  be  mentioned,  under  the  pretence  of  imi- 
tating the  innocence  of  the  paradisaical  state, 
of  being    totally   indifferent   to    material   and 
worldly  things,   and  united  to  God  by  mental 
prayer.       Whether  this  charge  was   true  or 
false,   we    will    not    take    upon   ourselves   to 
decide;  but,  from  the  writings  of  the  Catholics, 
it  has  been    transferred  into    those    of  many 
Protestants,  who  have  exposed  the  bad  ten- 
dency of  his  mystical   notions.     The  archbi- 
shop no  sooner  heard  of  Labadie's  proceedings 
in  this   convent,  than  he  gave  directions  that 
the  nuns  who  had  become  his  disciples  should 
be   dispersed   into  different  communities;  and 
he  would  have  caused  their  ghostly  instructor 
to  have  been  arrested,  had  lie  not  privately 
fled  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  re- 
mained in  concealment  for  a  considerable  time. 
When  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  search 
■was  no  longer  making  for  him,  he  repaired,  in 
1649,  to  la  Graville,  a  hermitage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bazas,  whither  some  Carmelites 
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had    been    permitted    to    retire,    in    order   to 
practise  with   strictness  the  regulations  of  St. 
Albert.     Into  this  community  he  was  received; 
and  by  his  address,  his  austerities,  his  sancti- 
monious manners,  and,  as  some  say,  his  pre- 
tensions to  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  to  a  com- 
mission from  God  to  re-establish  the  reign  of 
grace,  he  gained  an  absolute  ascendency  over 
these  sectaries,  and    made   them  enthusiastic 
converts  to  his  peculiar  opinions.     These  sooii 
began  to  spread  more  widely,  and  were  em- 
braced by  the  superior,  and  many  of  the  soli- 
taries  in   the  hermitage  of  Agen.     When  in- 
formation of  these  circumstances  was  carried 
to  the  bishop  of  Bazas,  he  proceeded   to  visit 
the  hermitages,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  cri- 
minal of  the  district,  and  removed  those  monks 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  notions  of  our 
visionary,  till   they  professed   repentance,  and 
delivered  up  the  writings  of  their  seducer.     In 
the  mean  time  Labadie  made  his  escape,  and, 
in  the  month  of  August  1650,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the    castle  of  Castet,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  count  de  Castet  de  Faras.     Here 
he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  protest- 
ant  minister  of  that  place,  which    terminated 
in  his  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ed   church.     He   was  publicly  received  as  a 
convert  at  Montauban,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  last  mentioned;  when  he  de- 
clared, that  such  a  change  had  been  the  subject 
of  his  contemplations  for  fifteen  years. 

The  conversion  of  Labadie  made  a  con- 
siderable noise  among  the  Catholics  of  France, 
and  attempts  were  made  by  letters,  and  con- 
ferences, to  engage  him  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church ;  but  without  effect. 
Various  publications  were  then  circulated,  in 
which  his  private  life  was  attacked,  and  the 
scandalous  and  licentious  practices  already 
mentioned  attributed  to  him.  That  they 
were  not  believed  to  be  true,  however,  by  tlie 
French  Protestants,  may  be  concluded  from 
his  being  chosen  pastor  of  the  protestant 
church  at  Montauban,  in  the  year  1651.  In 
this  place  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  eight 
years,  with  great  reputation,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  among  them  his  favourite 
notions  concerning  spirituality  and  mental 
prayer ;  for  which  purpose  he  published  some 
treatises  on  these  subjects.  Of  tlie  influence 
of  these  opinions  it  has  been  said  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  avail  himself,  in  making  an  at- 
tempt on  the  chastity  of  a  young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  paid  his  addresses,  and  whose  afi"ections 
he  had  gained,  but  whose  parents  would  not 
consent  to  their  union  in  marriage.     The  story 
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is  related  by  Bayle,  in  a  note  under  the  article 
Mamillanans,  who  acids,    "  I   do  not  warrant 
the   certainty  of  all  these  facts,  but  I  affirm 
that  is  very  probable,  that  some  of  .those  spi- 
ritual devotees,  who  make  people  believe  that 
a  strong  meditation  will  ravish  the  soul,  and 
hinder  it  from  perceiving  the  actions  of  the 
body,  have   a   mind  to   toy  with  their  devout 
sisters,  with  impunity,    and  to  do  still  worse. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
the  mind,  than  too  mystical,  and  too  abstracted 
devotions;    and,   doubtless,   the  body  in  that 
case  runs  some  hazard,  and  many  are  glad  to 
be  deceived."     In  the  year  1659,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  catholic  cure  of 
Montauban,  respecting  the  corpse  of  a  woman, 
which  the  latter  intended  to  inter  in  the  burial 
ground    of   the   Catholics,   because    she    had 
changed  her   religion.     This  design  Labadie 
opposed  with    an   intemperate    zeal,    and    his 
party   appeared  in  arms,   to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.     Information  of 
these  proceedings  being  laid  before  the  court, 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Labadie  was  condemned  to   banishment 
from   Montauban,   as  a  seditious   person.     He 
now  withdrew  to   Orleans;  but   not  thinking 
that  city  a  safe  asylum,  he  soon  quitted  it  for 
Geneva.     Here  his  devout  manners  and  popu- 
lar preaching  gained  him  numerous  adherents; 
but  by  his  plans  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
reformation,  conducted  by  a  zeal  destitute  of 
prudence,   he  produced  much   confusion   and 
disturbance  among  the  citizens,  who  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties.     Those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him  built  a  large  house,  in   which 
cells  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  most  zealous  followers;  while  his  oppo- 
nents employed  themselves  in  devising  some 
scheme   for   removing   him   from   their   city. 
This   they  effected  in   1666,  by  procuring  an 
invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Walloon 
church  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  accept.     In  this 
new  situation  Labadie   acquired    great   popu- 
larity and  authority  in  a  short  time,  and  began 
more  explicitly  than  before  to  avow  his  pe- 
culiar  opinions.        Among   other   notions  he 
maintained,    that    God    might,    and    did,   on 
certain  occasions,  deceive  men;  that  the  holy 
scriptures  wefe  not  sufficient  to   lead   men  to 
salvation,  without  certain  illuimnnftons  and  re- 
•vdathns  from  the  Holy  Ghost ,  that  in  read- 
ing the   scriptures,  we   ought  to  give  less  at- 
tention  to  the  literal   meaning  of  the    words 
than  to  the   inward  suggestions  of  the  spirit, 
and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  depended 


upon  him  that  preached   it;  that  the  faithful 
ought    to   have   all   things   in    common;    that 
there  is  no  subordination  or  distinction  of  rank 
in  the  true  clunch  of  Christ ;  that  Christ  was  to 
reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth;  that  the  con- 
templalroe  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and  union  with 
God,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection ;  that 
the  Christian,  whose  mind  is   contented  and 
calm,   sees  all  things  in  God,  enjoys  the  deity, 
"and  is  perfectly  indiiTerent  about  every  thing 
that  passes   in  the  world;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian arrives  at  that  happy  state  by  the  exercise 
of  a  perfect  self-denial,  by  mortifying  the  flesh 
and     all    sensual    affections,    and    by  mental 
prayer.     Besides  these,  he  had  formed  singular 
ideas   of  the   Old   and  New  Testament,  con- 
sidered as  covenants,  as  also   concerning   the 
sabbath,    and  the    true   nature  of  a   Christian 
church.     These  tenets,  enforced  by  Labadie's 
commanding  eloquence,  and  recommended  by 
the  preacher's  apparent  strictness  and  severity 
of  manners,  soon  procured  him  a  vast  number 
of  followers,   among  whom  there  were  some, 
whose    learning,    abilities,    or   rank,    gave    a 
certain  degree  of  credit  and  reputation  to  his 
sect.     Of  this  description  was  the  celebrated 
Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht,  whose  ex- 
tensive erudition  rendered  her  so  famous  in 
the  republic  of  letters   during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  her  zeal  in  propagating  his  opi- 
nions proved  the  means  of  adding  to  his  dis- 
ciples the   princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
elector  Palatine,    and   abbess   of    Hervorden. 
While  Labadie  was  proceeding  thus  triumph- 
antly in  making  converts,  his  intemperate  zeal 
involved  him  in  quarrels,  which  terminated  in 
his  expulsion  from   the   province  of  Zealand. 
In  the   year  1667,  M.  de  Wolzogue,  professor 
and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht, 
having  published  a  treatise  "  De  Scripturarum 
Interprete,  &c."  in  which  there  were  passages 
which  gave  great  offence  to  several  Protestants, 
Labadie,  among  others,  wrote  against  it;  but 
not  satisfied  with   arguing,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  public  condemnation  of  the  work, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Middleburg, 
accused    the  author   of  heterodoxy,    before  a 
synod  held  at  Naerden  in  x688.     The  issue  of 
the  business,  however,  proved  widely  different 
trom  his  expectation:  for  the  synod  pronounc- 
ed Wolzogue  innocent  and  orthodox,  and  con- 
demned Labadie   to   make  a  public  confession 
before  them,  and   in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, that  he  had  injured   the  latter  by  the 
charge  which   he  had   preferred   against  him, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  fault.     No  sooner 
had  intimation  been  given  to  Labadie  of  their 
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judgment,  than  he  determined  not  to  hear  it 
pronounced;  and  thatolTicial  notice  of  it  might 
not  be  served  upon  him,  he  withdrew  privately 
from  Naerden,  and  returned  to  Middlcburg. 

Labadie's  attack  was  now  directed  against 
the  synod,  and  he  was  so  successful  in  exciting 
the  resentment  of  the  church  of  Middleburg, 
that  they  threatened  to  proceed  to  a  formal 
schism.  Several  synods  endeavoured,  by  their 
decisions,  to  put  an  end  to  this  mischievous 
contention;  but  Labadie  refused  to  appear 
before  some  of  them,  disputed  the  authority 
of  others,  and  appealed  from  their  judgments. 
At  length,  a  synod  appointed  commissaries  to 
determine  the  business  at  Middleburg ;  but  on 
their  arrival,  the  people  rose  tumultuously 
against  them,  possessed  themselves  of  the  as- 
sembly-house, and  locked  the  doors  of  the 
church.  On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  took  the  part  of  Labadie ;  and  the 
states  of  the  province  recommended  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  hostile  parties  should 
come  to  an  accommodation.  Upon  the  re- 
jection of  this  proposal  by  Labadie,  the  states 
were  so  highly  exasperated,  that  they  confirm- 
ed the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him,  prohibited  him  from  preaching,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  an  order  to  the  printers 
in  the  province,  not  to  publish  any  thing  that 
contained  reflections  disadvantageous  to  either 
side  of  the  question.  Upon  Labadie's  com- 
plaining of  their  injustice,  in  condemning  him 
unheard,  they  referred  him  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  was  summoned  to  appear.  "I'o 
tills  summons  he  paid  no  attention ;  and  when 
deposed  by  the  synod,  in  contempt  of  their 
decree  he  collected  a  crowd  of  his  followers, 
who  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
Middleburg,  in  which  he  then  preached  and 
administered  the  communion  to  them.  This 
riotous  proceeding  alarmed  the  burgomasters, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  tlie  consequences, 
and,  therefore,  sent  him  an  order  to  leave  the 
town,  and  to  withdraw  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. This  order  he  obeyed,  and  took  refuge 
at  Ter-Veer,  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he 
had  many  followers.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  states  of  Zealand  having  passed  a  decree 
that  he  should  be  driven  out  of  the  province, 
the  magistrates  of'*fer-Veer  refused  to  exe- 
cute it ;  alleging,  among  other  reasons  for  their 
disobedience,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  were  they  to 
be  deprived  of  their  most  edifying  preacher. 
Upon  this  the  states  had  recourse  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  marquis  of  I'er-Veer;  who  order- 
ed Labadie  immediately  to  retire,  iind  at  die 


same  time  prohibited  the  inhabitants  from  af- 
fording him  any  shelter.  In  these  circum- 
stances Labadie  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting,  and  sought  an  asyhin* 
between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  where  he 
erected  a  little  community,  and  set  up  a  press, 
at  which  he  printed  many  of  his  works.  He 
endeavoured  at  this  time  to  unite  with  the 
famous  Madam  Bourignorf,  in  Noordstrandt; 
but  that  lady  rejected  his  overtures,  well  know- 
ing that  they  could  never  agree  together,  nei- 
ther of  them  being  of  a  disposition  to  admit 
an  associate,  who  miglit  prove  a  rival  in  autho- 
rity. His  next  attempt  to  support  his  cause, 
was  the  sending  of  emissaries  into  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
proselytes,  particularly  out  of  opulent  families; 
but  it  failed  of  success,  and  he  found  it  expe- 
dient, in  the  year  1670,  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  and  to  transplant  his  community  to 
Hervorden,  a  town  in  Westphalia.  Though 
this  removal  was  undertaken  at  the  particular 
desire  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  that 
place,  yet  her  authority  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  insure  Labadie  a  permanent  and  quiet 
settlement;  so  that  being  obliged  again  to  re- 
move, he  went  to  live  at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia.  From  this  place  he  was  driven  by 
the  wars,  in  1672,  and  went  to  Altena,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent 
cholic,  two  years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Mademoi- 
selle Schurman,  who  was  his  constant  attendant 
and  companion  in  his  different  migrations. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  publications, 
besides  his  treatises  on  mental  prayer,  and  self 
abstraction,  with  such  quaint  titles  as,  "  The 
Herald  of  King  Jesus;"  "True  Exorcism,  or 
the  only  Means  of  driving  the  Devil  from  the 
Christian  World;"  "The  holy  Decades;" 
"  The  Empire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &cc."  which 
are  not  deserving  of  being  particularised.  Mo- 
shelm's  opinion  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
tlior  is,  that  they  "  sufficiently  discover  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  man,  and  carry  evident 
marks  of  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination,  which 
was  not  tempered  by  the  influence  of  a  sober 
and  accurate  judgment.  And  as  persons  of 
this  character  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  passion,  and  the  si'duction  of 
fancy,  both  into  erroneous  notions  and  licen- 
tious pursuits,  we  are  not  perhaps  to  reject,  in 
consequence  of  an  excessire  charity,  the  testi- 
monies of  tho.^e  who  have  found  many  things 
worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the  life  ■and  doctrine 
of  this  turbulent  entliusiast."  After  liis  death, 
hii  followers  removed  their  wandering  comnniT 
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nitv  to  Wiewert,  in  the  district  of  North  Hol- 
land, where  it  found  a  peaceful  retreat,  and 
soon  fell  into  oblivion;  so  that  few,  if  any 
traces  of  it,  are  now  to  be  found.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Bay/i,  undt-r  the  articles 
Bourigrion  and  Schunnan.  ]iIod\  Hist.  Eccl. 
sac.  xvii,  sect.  it.  par.  ii. — M. 

LABAT,  John-Baptist,  a  celebrated  voy- 
ager and  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1663.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order,  and  made  his  profession  in 
1685.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  was 
sent  to  Nanci  as  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1693  he  embarked  for  the  American  islands, 
in  quality  of  a  missionary  from  his  society.  He 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time  the  cure  of 
Macouba  in  Martinique,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parishioners.  He  returned  in  1 705, 
and  landing  at  Cadiz,  travelled  through  Spain 
to  Italy,  where  his  superiors  detained  him  se- 
veral years.  During  that  time  he  employed 
himself  in  drawing  up  a  narrative  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1722, 
under  the  title  of  "Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Isles 
de  I'Amerique,  &c.  &c."  six  vols.  i2mo.  This 
is  an  agreeable  and  instructive  work,  written  in 
a  lively  manner,  interspersed  with  pleasant  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes.  The  author  has  sometimes 
borrowed  without  acknowledgment,  and  in 
some  points  is  deficient  in  accuracy;  but  his 
book  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  a 
second  edition,  in  eight  volumes  i2mo,  appear- 
ed in  1741.  His  residence  in  Spain  and  Italy 
furnished  materials  for  another  work,  published 
in  1730,  entitled  "Voyages  du  Pere  Labat,  de 
i'ordre  des  Freres  Precheurs,  en  Espagne  &  en 
Italie,"  eight  volumes  i2mo.  This  is  written 
with  equal  pleasantry  with  the  former,  but 
treating  on  countries  already  well  described,  is 
less  valuable  for  its  information.  It  contains 
some  pieces  translated  from  the  Italian.  In 
the  following  works  he  was  only  a  compiler  and 
editor.  "  Nouvelle  Relation  de  I'Afrique  Oc- 
cidentale,"  five  vols.  i2mo.  1728:  "Voyages 
du  Chevalier  Desmarchais  en  Guinee,  Isles 
voisines,  &  a  Cayenne,"  four  vols.  i2mo.  1730: 
"  Relation  historique  de  I'Ethiopie  Occiden- 
tale,"  five  vols.  i2mo.  1733;  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  the  capuchin  Cavazzi:  "Me- 
moires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  Envoye  du 
Roi  de  France  a  la  Porte,'"  six  vols.  i2mo. 
1735.  Father  Labat  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABBE,  Philip,  author  of  many  learned 
works,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1607.  He  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  taught  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  philo- 


sophy, in  the  college  of  his  native  place.  He 
then  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
theology,  first  at  Bourges,  and  then  at  Paris, 
which  metropolis  was  thenceforth  his  residence, 
till  his  death  in  1667.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pro- 
digious memory,  various  and  extensive  reading, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  The  list  of  his 
works  wtnikl  occupy  more  room  than  we  can 
afford,  and  indeed  few  of  them  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  recording.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  compilations,  made  with  no  great 
judgment  or  accuracy,  yet  several  were  useful 
in  their  time.  Their  subjects  are  history,  anti- 
quities, chronologv,  genealogy,  geography, 
grammar,  and  bibliography.  Many  of  them 
relate  to  French  history,  and  particularly  that 
of  his  own  order.  I'he  greatest  of  his  labours 
was  a  "  General  Collection  of  Councils,"  which 
appeared,  with  notes,  in  seventeen  volumes  fo- 
lio, in  1672.  Of  these,  nearly  fifteen  were 
prepared  by  father  Labbe  before  his  death ;  the 
remainder  was  supplied  by  father  Copart  of  the 
same  society.  One  of  Labbe's  grammatical 
works,  entitled  "  Eruditte  pronuntiationis  Ca- 
tholici  Indices,  cum  Dissertationibus  Prosodi- 
cis,"  is  still  used  as  a  popular  book  of  reference 
for  the  quantity  of  Latin  words.  Jllonri, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABEO,  C.  Antistius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man lawyer,  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
also  a  lawyer  and  a  conspirator  against  Julius 
C?esar,  was  a  disciple  of  Trebatius,  and  lived 
under  Augustus.  He  was  not  only  excellently 
skilled  in  the  civil  law,  but  was  conversant  in 
other  studies,  particularly  those  of  grammar  and 
dialectics,  and  the  antiquities  of  language.  Pie 
preserved  the  free  spirit  of  a  republican  under 
the  rule  of  a  master,  and  shewed  on  various  oc- 
casions that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient 
liberty  of  his  country.  Suetonius,  praising  the' 
lenity  of  Augustus,  mentions  that  once,  upon  a 
nomination  of  senators,  when  each  senator 
named  another,  Labeo  chose  M.  Lepidus,  the 
particular  enemy  of  Augustus,  and  then  an  ex- 
ile ;  and  when  the  emperor  asked  him  if  there 
were  no  other  more  worthy,  he  replied,  "  that 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself."  His  great 
rival  in  jurisprudence,  Ateius  Capito,  a  man  of 
a  more  complying  disposition,  blames  this  free- 
dom as  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  says  that  Labeo, 
"  even  when  the  deified  Augustus  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  commonwealth,  consi- 
dered nothing  as  good  in  law  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  rules  of  justice."  If 
Horace  by  his  "  Labeone  insanior,"  (more 
frantic  than  Labeo)  alluded  to  this  person,  and 
his  passion  for  liberty,  he  may  be  suspected  of 
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ridiculing  a  man  of  principle  for  unworthy  pur- 
poses. Tacitus  speaks  of  both  Capito  and  La- 
beo  as  "  the  two  ornaments  of  peace  in  their 
age,"  but  celebrates  the  incorrupt  freedom  of 
the  latter,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  rising  no 
higher  than  the  pretorship ;  while  the  obsequi- 
ousness of  the  forrner  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulate.  These  two  great  lawyers  were  consi- 
dered as  at  the  head  of  two  opposite  sects  in 
the  profession;  Capito,  it  is  said,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  maxims  he  had  received,  while 
Labeo  introduced  many  novelties  from  his 
reading  and  reflexion.  As  this  appears  con- 
trary to  their  characters  as  before  displayed,  it 
is  explained  by  supposing  that  Capito  regarded 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,-  while  Labeo  attend- 
ed to  its  spirit.  Our  lavi'yer  divided  his  time 
between  business  and  study, spendingsix  months 
at  Rome  in  giving  advice  and  attending  to  pub- 
lic duties,  and  six  in  a  country  retreat.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  books  on  different 
subjects,  but  chiefly  relating  to  jurisprudence. 
A.  Gellius  several  times  refers  to  his  commen- 
taries on  the  twelve  tables.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  is  the  person  of  the  same  name  whom 
Pliny  the  elder  mentions  as  lately  dead  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  who  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  a  passion  for  miniature  painting. 
Tacit.  Annal.  Suetenius.  J.  Gellius.  Ponipo- 
iiius. — A. 

LABERIUS,  Decimus,  a  writer  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  called  by  the  Latips  mimes,  was  a 
Roman  knight  by  birth.  He  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  when  Julius  Cassar,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  urged  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  li- 
beral reward,  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
his  own  pieces.  Macrobius,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  has  also  preserved  the  prologue 
spoken  by  Laberius  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  intimates  that  the  request  of  such  a  man 
as  Ca2sar  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  He 
shews  a  spirit  in  these  verses  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  of  li- 
centious farces.  The  following  lines  are  truly 
touching. 

Ego  bis  tricenis  annis  actis  sine  nota 
Eques  Romanus  lare  egressus  meo 
Domum  revertar  mimus:  nimiriim  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi,  mihiquam  vivendum  foret. 

Twice  thirty  years  past  o'er  without  a  blot, 
A  Roman  knight  this  morn  I  left  my  house, 
A  player  to  return.     Alas!   my  friends, 
I  feel  that  I  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long ! 

He  did  not  refrain,  during  the  action,  from 
some  strokes  against  the  usurper,  and  drew  the 


eyes  of  all  the  assembly  upon  Caesar  by  the 

sentence, 

Necessc  est  multostimeat  quern  multi  timent. 
Many  he  dreads  in  turn,  whom  many  dread. 

On  leaving  the  stage,  Laberius  withdrew  to 
the  knight's  seats  in  the  theatre,  but  was  not 
received  by  them.  It  is  said  that  Cicero  on 
this  occasion  said  to  him,  ••  I  would  give  you 
room,  if  I  were  not  too  much  crowded;"  mean- 
ing a  sarcasm  on  the  great  number  of  new 
knights  created  by  Cxsar  :  to  which  Laberius 
replied,  "  I  wonder  you  should  be  crowded, 
who  usually  sit  upon  two  seats  at  once;"  al- 
luding to  the  orator's  trimming  conduct  in  the 
civil  dissensions.  The  favour  of  Casar  after- 
wards gave  the  superiority  to  Publius  Syrus, 
another  composer  of  mimes.  Laberius  sur- 
vived the  dictator  ten  months,  and  died  B.  C. 
44.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  pieces  are  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
him  are  given  in  Mattaire's  Corpus  Poetarum. 
Horace,  in  his  Satires,  has  a  line  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  but  which 
may  be  understood  rather  as  expressing  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  composition  than  for 
his  performances  in  particular.  Alacrobii 
Saturn.      Vossii  Poet.  Lat.     Bayle. — A. 

LABOUREUR,  John  le,  a  writer  of  hi- 
story and  memoirs,  was  born  in  1623  at  Mont- 
morenci,  near  Paris.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  displayed  his  turn  for  historical  researches 
by  publishing  an  account  of  the  tombs  in  the 
church  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris,  with  memoirs 
of  the  persons  entombed,  their  genealogies, 
arms,  &c.  which,  though  an  incorrect  perform- 
ance, was  well  received.  In  1644,  he  was  at 
court,  in  the  station  of  gentleman  in  waiting, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  marshaless 
Guebriant  into  Poland,  whither  she  was  cob- 
ducting  the  duchess  of  Nevers,  contracted  to 
king  Ladislaus  IV.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1647,  ^  curious  narrative  of  this  fe- 
male embassy.  He  then  entered  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  and  was  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  prior  of  Juvlgne.  In  1664,  the 
king  created  him  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  He  died  in  1675.  His  other  works 
were,  "  History  of  the  Marshal  de  Guebriant," 
1659:  a  new  edition  of  the  *' Memoirs  of  Mi- 
chael de  Castelnau,"  with  several  genealogical 
histories;  1656,  two  vols,  folio;  also  at  Brus- 
sels, in  three  vols,  folio,  1 73 1 :  this  performance 
is  reckoned  to  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
French  history;  and  the  additions  by  le  La- 
boureur  are  s^id  to  be  very  valuable,  both  for 
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their  accuracy  and  the  free  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written.  "  History  of  King  Charles 
VI.,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  President  de  Thou,"  two  vols,  fo- 
lio, 1663.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Coats 
of  Arms,"  1684,  4to.  He  left  several  MSS. 
particularly  "  A  History  of  the  Peerage,"  in 
the  king's  library.  Moren.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LACTANTIUS,  whose  name  is  now  ge- 
nerally written  Lucius  Cjelius,  or  C^cilius 
FiRMiANus  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  Christian  fathers,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  circumstances  concerning 
his  family ;  and  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  any 
more  than  of  his  native  country,  we  have  no 
certain  information.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Fermum,  now  Fermo 
in  Italy,  and  that  from  thence  he  was  called 
Firmianus  ■,  but  it  is  more  generally  believed 
that  he  was  an  African.  The  latter  hypothesis 
derives  some  weight  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  educated  under  Arnobius,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  his  writing  an  itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nico- 
media,  which,  probably,  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  journey  to  that  city.  While 
he  studied  at  Sicca,  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled, 
"Symposium,"  or  "The  Banquet;"  by  which 
he  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  when 
the  emperor  Dioclesian  entertained  the  design 
of  rendering  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he 
was  sent  for  by  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that 
city.  As,  however,  he  had  not  many  scholars 
there,  it  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks, 
who  had  no  great  value  for  Roman  eloquence, 
he  employed  himself  principally  in  writing.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Lactantius 
was  originally  a  heathen,  and  converted  when 
young  to  the  Christian  religion.  This  point 
has  been  examined  by  Lardner,  with  his  usual 
attention  and  judgment;  who,  from  there 
being  no  clear  intimations  of  his  heathenism, 
or  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  in  his  own 
works,  or  in  any  ancient  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned him,  was  rather  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  was  from  the  beginning  educated  in  th,e 
Christian  religion  ;  and  that  he  was  a  Christian 
when  Dioclesian's  persecution  commenced  at 
Nicomedia,  is  unquestionable.  How  he  pass- 
ed through  that  long  and  dreadful  persecution, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  whether  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of 
his  profession  and  literary  pursuits,  or  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he 
was  generally  in  narrow  circumstances,   and 


sometimes  so  poor  as  to  want  even  necessaries. 
This  extreme  poverty  Dupin  and  Tillemont  are 
of  opinion  was  chosen  and  voluntary,  and  a 
proof  of  his  exalted  virtue  in  the  exercise  of 
mortification  and  self-denial ;  but  to  such  a  no- 
tion, the  language  of  St.  Jerome,  from'which 
it  is  deduced,  does  not  give  any  countenance. 
From  this  state  of  poverty  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  was  relieved,  when  invited  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  into  Gaul,  and  ap- 
pointed Latin  preceptor  to  his  son,  Crispus 
Ca3sar;  and,  when  that  prince  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  father,  it  seems  probable  that 
much  notice  was  not  taken  of  him  afterwards,  ' 
but  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  left,  without  a  proper  provision,  to  struggle 
in  his  old  age  with  inconvenience  and  penury. 
We  do  not  know  any  thing  more  of  the  life  of 
Lactantius,  than  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  that  he  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced period,  and  that  he  never  pleaded  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar.  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Nicomedia,  or  of  his  coming  into 
Gaul,  or  of  his  death,  nothing  can  with  any 
certainty  be  now  determined. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  summary  of  the  leading  opinions  of  this 
Christian  father.  He  often  speaks  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
suited  to  promote  the  general  good  of  all,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition :  so  that  all  may 
attain  to  just  sentiments  of  God,  and  be  direct- 
ed and  assisted  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  ob- 
tain everlasting  happiness.  And  he  asserts  it 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  and  poorest 
of  men  to  attain  to  righteousness.  He  asserts 
the  freedom  of  man's  will,  or,  his  power  to  do 
good  or  evil.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  another 
life,  or  a  future  state  of  happiness  for  good 
men,  may  be  proved  by  reason.  He  did  not 
deny  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  He  often 
asserts  the  great  value  of  repentance,  and  says, 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  iniquity,  or  guilt, 
of  him  who  had  sinned;  founding  his  argu- 
ments upon  the  supposition,  that  true  virtue 
alone  recommends  men  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance, and  that  God  desires  nothing  of  men, 
but  sincere  virtue,  or  true  holiness.  Of  the 
ends  and  views  of  Christ's  coming,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  death,  he  says,  that  Christ  was 
sent  to  teach  all  nations  under  heaven  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  only  true 
God ;  as  a  master  of  virtue,  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  righteousness,  and  to  be  an  example  of 
it,  that  men  following  him  might  obtain  eternal 
life;  that  he  was  also  to  deliver  men  from  an 
excessive  fear  of  death,  and  er.able  them  to  eii- 
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ilure  It  with  courage  and  patience;  and  that  he 
Hved  in  a  mean  condition,  and  underwent  the 
ignominious  d<:  itli  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
be  a  complete  example  of  virtue,  and  of  pa- 
tience under  sufferings,  and  that  he  might  more 
especially  enco>ira<Te  such  as  are  poor  and  mean 
in  this  worl.I-  He  says  nothing  of  Christ's 
death,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  modern 
orthodox,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin, 
or  a  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  for  the 
sins  of  the  human  race.  He,  hkevrise,  in  his 
Epistles,  according  to  Jerome,  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  in  others  of 
his  writinc;^,  which  have  readied  modern  times, 
speaks  difi'erently  from  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  church  conceri^ing  the  trinity,  and  several 
other  points.  Hence  he  has  been  characterised 
by  many  learned  moderns  as  a  miserable  di- 
vine, who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Some  have  charged  him 
■with  Manichseism;  ^but  he  is  unanswerably  vin- 
dicated from  that  accusation  by  Lardner.  He 
entertained  the  common  notion  of  that  time, 
concerning  the  fall  of  many  of  the  angels;  and 
he  expected  a  terrestrial  reign  of  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  before  the  general  judgment, 
■which  Iiappy  period  he  thought  to  be  near,  and 
tliat  it  could  not  be  deferred  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Speaking  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  Dupin 
says,  that  he  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical authors  who  wrote  in  Latin.  His 
style  is  pure,  equal,  and  natural;  in  a  word, 
it  is  extremely  like  Cicero's;  and  he  justly  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  not 
only  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  also  for  the  turn  of  his  phrase,  and 
liis  manner  of  writing;  which  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Tully,  that  the  most  accurate  critics 
have  found  it  difficult  to  point  out  any  differ- 
ence between  them:  nay,  there  have  been 
some,  as  we  are  informed  by  Picus  Mirandula, 
who  have  not  hesitated  in  preferring  his  style 
to  Cicero's.  Lavdner  pronounces  him  to  have 
been  "  an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  Chris- 
tian profession  in  his  day;  who  employed' his 
fine  parts  and  extensive  learning  in  the  service 
of  religion,  without  worldly  views  of  any  kind. 
The  time  in  which  he  lived  secures  him  a  kind 
of  veneration.  He  saw  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
State  of  the  church,  before  Dioclesian's  perse- 
cution; he  was  also  witness  of  that  dreadful 
scene,  and  afterwards  saw  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Christians  under  Constantine.  His 
£'minent  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  two  great  emperors,''of  different  reli- 
gions.    His  uncommon  honesty  and  simplicity, 


and  earnest  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  and 
all  truth  in  general,  appear  in  his  works:  where 
also  his  learning  is  very  conspicuous.     But  we 
had  seen  more  proofs  of  this,  if  his  Epistles, 
and  other  works  now  lost,  had  come  down  to 
us.     He  had,  as  it  seems,  a  certain  vehemence 
and  impetuosity  of  natural  temper,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Africans,  which   upon  some  occasions 
hindered  his  considering   and  weighing  what 
might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question.     At 
the  same  time,  possibly,  we  are  indebted  to  that 
fire,  vvhicli  supported  him  in  the  fatigues  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  then  communicating  it 
to   others."     His    principal   work    is    entitled, 
"  Institutionum  Libri  VII.,"   and    is  a    noble 
production,  containing  a  most  solid  and  spirited 
confutation  of  the  writings  of  two  heathens  of 
note,  who  published  pieces  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
secution under  Dioclesian,  and  intended,  at  the 
same   time,  as  a  general  answer  to  all  others, 
who  already  had,  or  might  afterwards  oppose 
the    Christian    doctrine.     Critics   have  widely 
differed  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  time 
of  writing  and  publishing  them ;  but  we  con- 
ceive that  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Cave  and  Lardner, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  composed,  for 
the  most  part  at  kast,  under  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  though  perhaps  they  ■were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  it  was  over.     Of  the  preceding 
we  have  also  an  abridgment,  entitled  "  Institu- 
tionum  Epitome,"  inscribed  by  Lactantius  to 
his    brother    Pentadius.     This  was    imperfect 
at  the  beginning,    in  St.  Jerome's  copy,   and 
was  so  in  those  which  reached  modern  times, 
till,   to   the  great  joy  of  the  learned  world,  a 
perfect,  or  nearly  perfect  copy  was  found  in  the 
library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  and  published  by 
him  at  Paris,  in  1712.     A  curious  account  of 
the  MS.  and  the  fortunate  discovery  of  it,  may 
'oe  read  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  and  in 
M.  la  Roche's  "  Memoirs  of  Literature."  This 
abridgment  is  a  useful  book,  containing  in  it 
some  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  Institutions 
tlicmselves.     In   his    treatise    ♦'  De   Ira  Dei," 
v/hich  is  particularly  commended  by  Jerome  as 
a  learned  and   elegant  piece,  and  a  complete 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  Lactantius  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  God  is  capable  of  auger,  as  well 
as  of  mercy  and  compassion;  and  in  his  trea- 
tise   "  De   Opificio  Dei,"    he  establishes  the 
doctrine  of  God's  providence,  by  demonstrating 
the  excellence  of  his  principal  work,  which  is 
man,  giving  an  elegant  description  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  properties- or  far 
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culties  of  tlw  soul.  "Whnt  we  have  already 
noticed  are  the  only  works  remaining,  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Lactantius.  Respecting  the  well- 
known  book  "  Dc  Rlortlbus  Persecutorum," 
the  learned  world  has  been  divided  in  opinion; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  father,  and  the  other  that  it  carries 
strong  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  written 
by  another  hand.  The  reader  may  find  a  re- 
ference to  the  authors  on  both  sides  the  ques- 
tion in  Lardner.  Whether  it  be  genuine  or 
not,  it  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  vi'ork,  con- 
taining a  short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  under  several  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  Dloclcslan ;  and  then  a  particular  history  of 
the  persecution  raised  by  that  emperor,  and  the 
causes  and  springs  of  it;  as  likewise  the  miser- 
able deaths  of  the  chief  instruments  employed 
in  it.  This  piece  furnishes  us  with  several 
remarkable  facts,  which  are  recorded  no  where 
else.  It  is  a  work  which  none  of  the  ancients 
after  the  time  of  Jerome  have  noticed  ;  and  it 
was  first  published  by  Stephen  Balaze,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "Miscellanea,"  in  the 
year  1679.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the 
poems  "  De  Phsnice,"  "De  Pascha,"  and  "  De 
Passione  Domini,"  which  are  joined  with  the 
wovks  of  Lactantius  in  most  editions,  but  are 
now  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  The 
editions  of  this  father's  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  most  of  them  mentioned  by  Cave 
and  Dupin.  'I'he  first  edition  was  published 
at  Rome,  in  1468,  in  folio,  by  Conrad  Lewen- 
lieim  ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most  correct, 
was  edited  at  Paris,  in  1748,  In  two  volumes 
quarto,  by  the  abbe  Lenglet.  Fabricii  Bibl. 
EccL  sub.  Hieron,  cap.  /.v.v.v.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  I.  sub.  sac.  Arian.  Dupin.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Lardner' s  Cred.  vol.  F II.  par.  ii.  ch.  6c. 
— ]M. 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
middle  academy,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and 
the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  whom  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  the  academic  chair.  He  was  very 
poor  In  his  youth;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
humble  circumstances,  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  intense  application  to  his  studies, 
his  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and  entertain- 
ing conversation.  At  die  death  of  Arcesilaus, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  he  succeeded  to  his  office, 
and  adhered  to  his  doctrines  without  making 
any  innovation  in  them.  He  tauglit  in  a  new 
school,  which,  however,  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  academic  grove.     This  M'as  a  garden 


which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  had  caused  to 
be  made,  and  presented  to  him,  which  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  name  of  the  Lacydeati 
garden.  That  prince,  who  was  a  lover  of  phi- 
losophy, entertained  a  high  esteem  for  ^acydes, 
and  sent  him  an  Invitation  to  come  to  his 
court ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  the  por- 
traits of  kings  should  be  viewed  at  a  distance. 
After  teaching  philoso|)hy  twenty-six  years,  he 
resigned  the  employment  to  his  disciples  Tele- 
cles  and  Evander,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-first  Olympiad.  He  had  a 
goose,  which  was  so  much  attached  to  him, 
that  it  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  when  the  animal 
died,  our  philosopher,  not  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  his  wisdom,  solemnised  Its  funeral  obsequies 
with  as  much  magnificence  as  If  it  had  been 
his  son  or  brother.  The  cause  of  his  death, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  himself,  was  still 
more  unworthy  of  him :  for  he  fell  the  victim 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  which  was  brought  on 
him  by  an  indulgence  to  excessive  drinking, 
about  the  year  215,  B.  C.  Diog.  Laert.  lib. 
iv.  Bayle.  Stanley's  Hist.  Phil,  par.  v.  En- 
field's Hist.  Phil.  vol.  I.  b.  ii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  2 M. 

LADISLAUS  I.  king  of  Hungary,  son  of 
Bela  I  ,  was  born  in  1041.  He  was  a  very  mar- 
tial prince,  and  joined  his  brother  Geysa  in  a 
war  against  Solomon  the  son  ol  Andrew,  whom 
he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  defeating  at  the 
bloody  battle  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Geysa.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  107S,  Ladislaus  was  cho- 
sen by  the  states  to  succeed  him,  but  would  not 
wear  the  crown  till  Solomon  had  abdicated  the 
throne.  He  defeated  the  rebellious  Wala- 
chians,  and  annexed  to  hisdommions  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  through  the  gift  of  his  sister,  who 
was  widow  of  the  last  king  of  Dalmatia.  He 
expelled,  with  great  slaughter,  the  ChunI,  or 
Huns,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  kill- 
ed their  king  with  his  own  hapd.  Ile'was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Russians  and  PoleSj  and 
obliged  both  nations  to  sue  for  peace.  Having 
thus  rendered  his  dominions  secure  on  all  sides, 
he  studied  to  make  them  flourish  by  the  arts  of 
peace;  built  churches,  encouraged  commerce, 
and  published  an  Improved  code  of  laws.  He 
had  made  great  preparations  for  joining  the  first 
crusade,  when,  in  an  expedition  Into  Bohemia, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  carried 
him  off  in  1095,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  seven- 
teen years.  His  obedience  to  the  papal  see 
procured  him  the  honour  of  canonization  from 
pope  Celestine  III.  Alod.  Univers.  Hist.  Su- 
cy  Hist,  de  Hongric. — A. 
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LADISLAUS  III.  king  of  Hungary,  sur- 
nanied  the  Chun,  came  to  the  throne  in  12721 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Stephen  IV". 
Soon  after  his  accession,  in  conjunction  with 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  he  defeated  the  Bohe- 
inian  king  Othogar,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
action.  Returning  victorious  to  his  country, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  voluptuousness,  and  re- 
pudiated his  lawful  wife,  in  order  to  indulge  in 
debauchery  with  some  women  of  the  Tartar 
nation  of  Cumans.  He  oppressed  his  nobles, 
and  plundered  the  churches  and  monasteries; 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
legate  sent  from  Rome  to  reclaim  him,  was 
excommunicated  by  him.  Meantime  his  neg- 
lect of  the  government,  and  the  disaffection  of 
his  subjects,  invited  the  incursions  of  the  Tar- 
tars, by  whom  Hungary  was  so  desolated,  that 
for  want  of  bejsts,  men,  and  even  the  nobles 
themselves,  were  obliged  to  draw  the  plow. 
This  circumstance  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  proverbial  phrase  of  "  tlie 
plows  of  Ladislaus."  At  length,  continuing  to 
give  his  confidence  to  the  Cumans,  he  was 
assassinated  by  them  in  his  tent  in  the  year 
1290.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist,  de  Hoii- 
grie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  also 
king  of  Poland,  under  the  title  of  LTladislaus 
v.,  was  the  son  of  Jagello,  or  LTladislaus  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  Polish  throne  in 
1435,  being  then  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  early  displayed  a  martial  disposition,  and 
was  about  to  head  an  army  against  sultan  Amu- 
rath,  when,  through  the  influence  of  John 
Corvin,  surnamed  Huniades  (see  his  article), 
he  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1440,  to 
the  prejudice  of  young  Ladislaus,  the  infant 
son  of  the  late  Albert  and  Elizabeth.  The 
Polish  king  accepted  his  new  dignity,  and  en- 
tered Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  army.  As 
the  famous  crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  in  pos- 
session of  Elizabeth,  he  was  crowned  with  a 
diadem  taken  from  the  chest  containing  the 
relics  of  that  sainted  monarch.  A  civil  war 
between  the  two  parties  was  at  length  concluded 
by  an  agreement,  confirming  the  throne  of 
Hungary  to  the  Polish  Ladislaus  during  the 
minority  of  his  competitor;  and  the  nation 
unanimously  turned  its  arms  against  the  Tuiks. 
The  repeated  successes  of  Huniades  induced 
Amurath  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  which 
■was  concluded,  on  favourable  terms  for  Ladis- 
laus, in  1444.  This  treaty  gave  great  offence 
to  the  other  Christian  powers ;  and  the  pope 
sent  into  Hungary  his  legate,  cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Ladis- 
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laus  to  violate  the  solemn  oaths  he  had  taken 
for  its  observance,  and  to  renew  the  war.  He 
was,  unfortunately,  successful  in  his  argu- 
ments. Ladislaus,  thinking  Amurath  fully  oc- 
cupied with  a  rebellion  in  Asia,  marched  into 
Bulgaria,  and  encamped  at  Varna.  He  was 
there  met  by  the  sultan,  and  a  very  bloody  bat- 
tle ensued,  on  November  11,  1444,  in  which 
Ladislaus,  borne  by  his  impetuosity  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  was  slain,  and  his  deatli 
occasioned  the  complete  rout  of  his  army  with 
terrible  carnage.  Mod.  Uriivers.  Hist.  Sacy 
Hist,  de  Hongric. — A. 

LADISLAUS  V.    king   of    Hungary,   the 
posthumous  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Eli- 
zabeth of  Hungary,  born  in  1440,  was  bring- 
ing up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
his  uncle,  when  at  the  death  of  Ladislaus  IV. 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  being 
then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.     The  Hunga- 
rians  sent    to  demand  their  prince,  who  was 
also  by  inheritance  king  of  Bohemia,  and  duke 
of  Austria;   but  it  was  not  till  1452  that  they 
obtained   his  restitution.     It  was  agreed  that 
during  his  minority  Hungary  should  be  govern- 
ed by  John  Corvin,  son  of  Huniades;  Bohemia 
by  George  Podiebrad;  and  Austria  by  Ulric, 
count  of   Ciley,  the   young  king's  uncle,  who 
was  to  have  the  guardianship  of  his  person. 
The  count  endeavoured  to  supplant  John  Cor- 
vin, but  in  vain,  and  he  obtained  great  honour 
by  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade. 
At    the  death  of  John,   the  government  was 
transferred  to  his  son  Ladislaus,   to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  count  of  Ciley,  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  his  assassination;  but  he 
was  himself  killed  at  Belgrade  by  the  friends 
of  that  family.     The  young  king  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  give  a  pardon  to  the  sons  of  Cor- 
vin, which  he  confirmed  by  an  oath  over  the 
holy  sacrament.     On  returning  to  Buda,  how- 
ever, he  caused  Ladislaus  and  his  brother  Mat- 
thias to  be  apprehended,  and  the  former  to  be 
publicly  executed.     He   soon    after   went   to 
Prague,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with 
Magdalen  of  France,  daughter  to  Charles  VII.  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  sudden  disease,  not  without -sus- 
picion of  poison,  in  1457,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen.    Mod.   Univ.  Hist.     Sacy  Hist,  de  Hon- 
grie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  VL  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  son  of  Casimir  IV.  king  of  Poland.  In 
1470  he  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
soon  involved  in  a  war  v  ith  i\latthias  king  of 
Hungary,  which  was  terminated  by  a  peace  ia- 
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1475.     At  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1490,  La- 
dislaus  was  elected    to   succeed    him,  chiefly 
through   the   influence  of   the    widow-queen, 
Beatrice,  whom  lie  promised  to  marry.     He 
had  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown  against  the 
hostile  opposition  of  his  competitors,  one  of 
whom  was  his  own  brother,  and  at  length  was 
quietly  seated.     He  broke  his  word  with  Bea- 
trice, under  pretext  of  her  sterility,  and  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Candale,     His 
disposition  was  pacific  and  indolent,  little  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  disorders,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic,   which    harassed    his    kingdom ;    and 
from  his  hulk  and  inactivity  he  acquired  from 
his  subjects  the  appellation  of  ok.     The  Turks 
having  threatened  Hungary,  Ladislaus  wished 
to  avert  the  danger  by  a  treaty,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fanatic  archbishop  of  Strigonia, 
■who  preached  up  a  crusade,  and  collected  a 
large    body  of  peasants.     These  turned  their 
arms  against  their  own  nobles,  and  committed 
enormous  excesses,  which  were  quelled  by  the 
count  of  Scepus  with  equal  cruelty.     Ladis- 
laus, though  not  warlike,  was  by  no  means  in- 
attentive to  his  regal  duties,  and  employed  much 
time  in  collecting  all  the  Hungarian  laws  and 
the  decrees  of  the  kings  into  one  body,  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  base  of  the  consti- 
tution and  jurisprudence  of  the  country.     He 
died  in  15 16,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years 
over  Hungary.     Alod.  Univ.  Hist.     Scicy  Hist, 
de  Hongrie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  kings  of  Poland.     See  Ula- 
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LADVOCAT,  John-Baptist,  a  man  of 
letters,  born  in  1709,  was  son  of  the  subde- 
legate  of  Vaucouleurs,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul. 
He  studied  first  under  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sorbonne,  of 
•which  society  he  was  admitted  a  member. 
For  some  time  he  occupied  the  cure  of  Dom- 
remi,  the  birth-place  of  Joan  of  Arc  •,  but  in 
1740  he  was  called  by  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  one 
of  its  royal  professorships,  and  in  1742  was 
made  librarian.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  founded  in  the  Sorbonne 
by  the  pious  duke  of  Orleans,  which  station  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1765.  M.  Ladvocat  was 
a  person  of  a  highly  estimable  character,  mild, 
humane,  and  undisguised.  As  a  writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  "  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
phique  portatif,"  8vo.  frequently  reprinted; 
and  his  "Dictionnaire  Historique  portatif," 
two  vols.  8vo.  an  useful  compendium  of  bio- 
graphy, of  which  several  editions  have  been 
given  with  successive  improvements.  He  also 
published  a  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  for  the  use 


of  his  pupils;  and  after  his  death  appeared 
several  theological  tracts  of  his  composition. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LADVOCAT,  Lewis-Francis,  a  French 
counsellor  and  philosophical  writer,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1644.  He  was  admitted 
counsellor  to  the  king,  appointed  master  in 
ordinary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  in  1671, 
and  died  dean  of  that  chamber,  in  1735,  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
able  magistrate,  who  had  successfully  culti- 
vated literature,  and  was  well  conversant  with 
philosophy.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Di.i- 
logues  relating  to  a  new  System  of  moral  and 
natural  Philosophy,  or,  a  Search  after  Happi- 
ness, under  the  Guidance  of  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture," 1722,  121110.;  which  Dupin  speaks  of 
as  a  well-written  production,  abounding  in 
solid  reflections,  and  just,  well-connected  rea- 
sonings. The  authors  of  the  "  Memoires  de 
Trevoux,"  when  giving  an  analysis  of  them, 
in  one  of  their  numbers  for  that  year,  brought 
forwards  a  variety  of  objections  against  this 
work.  To  these  the  author  replied  in  1728, 
by  publishing  "  A  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
founded  on  the  indisputable  Nature  of  Things, 
compared  with  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient 
Philosophers  relating  to  the  first  Principles  of 
Nature,  &c.;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  011 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Existence  of 
God,  &c."  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

LjflLIUS,  Caius,  a  noble  Roman,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  ac- 
companied that  general  as  commander  of  his 
fleet  into  Spain,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage.  After  Spain  was 
reduced  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Laslius 
was  sent  by  Scipio  to  treat  with  Syphax,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  conjunction  with  Massinissa  he 
defeated  Syphax,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Rome.  At  the  battle  of  Zama  he  commanded 
the  Italian  horse,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
success  of  the  day.  He  was  made  consul  in 
190  B.C.      Livy.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

L/ELIUS,  Caius,  surnamed  the  Wise,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  equally  distinguished  with  the  former  by 
his  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  was  likewise  an  eminent  orator,  and  a  cul- 
tivator of  polite  literature,  having  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  of  Panretius. 
He  signalized  his  courage  in  the  war  against 
Virlathus  in  Spain,  but  was  chiefly  known  by 
his  civil  honours.  His  oratory  is  by  Cicero  de- 
scribed  as  of  the  mild  and  elegant  kind,  to 
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which  his  temper  of  mind  was  adapted;  for  he 
is  said  never  on  any  occasion  to  iiave  displayed 
a  change  of  countenance.  His  surname,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  was  derived  from  the  philo- 
sophic temperance  of  his  mode  of  living;  but 
Plutarch  ascribes  it  to  the  prudence  with 
which  he  dropped  a  project  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  plebeians,  when  he  found  that 
it  would  meet  with  a  violent  opposition.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and 
pronounced  one  of  his  most  famous  orations  in 
that  capacity.  He  attained  the  consulsliip  in 
the  year  B.  C.  140.  AVhen  Ids  friend  Scipio 
quitted  all  concern  in  public  affairs,  La:lius  ac- 
companied him  to  his  country  retreat  of  Liter- 
num,  where  these  two  great  men  were  not 
ashamed,  according  to  Cicero's  expression,  to 
grow  boys  again,  and  divert  themselves  with 
throwing  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore.  Tliat 
writer  has  immortalized  their  connexion  by 
making  it  the  base  of  his  dialogue  on  friend- 
ship, in  whicli  Lxlius  appears  as  the  chief 
speaker.  He  passed  a  long  life  in  conjugal 
union  with  a  single  wife,  in  whom  was  cen- 
tered all  his  attachment  to  the  sex.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  share  in  the  composition, 
or,  at  least,  the  correction,  of  Terence's  co- 
medies. Cicero  cle  Oratore  is"  Clar.  Orai.  l^c. 
Plutarch.  Fossil  Poet.  Lot. — A. 

LAER,  Peter  van,  commonly  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Bamboccio,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  in  1613  at  Laer,  or  Laar,  a 
village  near  Naerden,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land. He  displayed  from  infancy  a  strong 
passion  for  design,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement,  in  which  capital  he 
resided  sixteen  years,  so  that  some  regard  him 
rather  as  an  Italian  than  a  Dutch  artist,  io 
this  his  Italian  nickname  of  Bamboccio  has  con- 
tributed, which  was  given  him  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  proportion  of  his  limbs, 
which  made  him  look  like  an  overgroivn  child. 
He  overcame  this  ridicule,  however,  by  his  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  also  by  the  agreeable 
and  pleasant  cast  of  his  conversation  and  man- 
ners. As  a  painter  he  is  reckoned  to  have 
possessed  great  truth  and  delicacy  of  pencil, 
an  admirable  transparent  tone  of  colouring, 
a  judicious  ordonnance,  and  much  fertility  of 
invention.  Objects  impressed  themselves  so 
strongly  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  never 
forgot  them,  but  could  at  pleasure  delineate 
them  from  memory  with  great  exactness. 
He  painted  in  small  size,  and  his  subjects  were 
always  taken  from  common  life;  such  as  rural 
scenes,  inn  doors,  farriers'  shops,  conversations, 
and  cattle.     He  left  Italy  in  1639,  and  came 


first  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Haerlem, 
where  his  works  were  for  a  time  much  sought 
after;  but  the  high  price  he  set  upon  them, 
and  the  rivalry  of  Wouvermans,  lessened  his 
employment,  and  his  want  of  economy  reduced 
him  to  indigence.  At  the  ageol  sixty  he  liad 
the  farther  affliction  of  a  severe  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, which  entirely  destroyed  his  gaiety,  and 
depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ren- 
der life  insupportable.  It  is  said  that  he  put  a 
period  to  it  by  throwing  himself  into  a  well, 
at  Haerlem,  in  1675.  The  works  of  Bamboc- 
cio are  found  in  various  cabinets,  and  bfiar  a 
high  value.  Several  of  his  designs  have  been 
engraved,  and  he  himself  engraved  two  sets 
of  plates  of  rural  scenes  with  horses.  D'Ar- 
getwille  Fies  des  Peintres.  Pilkingtoti's  Diet. 
—A. 

LAET,  John  de,  a  copious  writer  in  geo- 
graphy and  civil  history,  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp. Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  the  title  is  given  him  of  director  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  intimate  with  Sau- 
niaise,  and  was  conversant  with  a  variety  of 
languages.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  Of 
the  works  which  he  composed,  or  edited,  the 
following  are  the  principal.  "Hispania:'' 
"  Gallia  :"  "  De  principibus  Italiai  tractatus 
varii:"  "Belgii  confoederati  respublica:"  "Tur- 
cici  imperii  status:"  "Persia:"  "  De  imperio 
magni  Mogolis:"  "  Portugallia:"  "Respubli- 
ca Polonix,  Lithuania,  Prussise,  &:  Livonia:." 
All  these  small  volumes,  describing  the  geogra- 
phy, government,  manners,  productions,  &c. 
of  the  several  countries  treated  of,  though  not 
extremely  accurate  in  their  information,  were 
well  received,  chiefly  from  their  portable  size, 
a;id  the  beauty  of  Elzevir's  types,  and  are  still 
sought  after,  under  the  name  of  the  Respublica. 
A  more  considerable  work  was  his  "  Novus 
Orbis,  seu  descriptio  India;  occidentalis,"  fol. 
Lcyd.  1633,  which  he  also  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  1640:  it  likewise  ap- 
peared in  Flemish.  J  his  account  of  America, 
though  not  always  exact,  has  been  much  used 
by  later  geogrLiphers.  It  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
ricans witli  Grotius,  who  treated  him  with  little 
respect.  De  I^aet  edited  "  Piso's  and  INIarc- 
grave's  Aecoimt  of  Brazil,"  with  additions; 
and  gave  a  complete  edition  of  "  A'itruvius," 
with  the  notes  of  various  critics,  and  the  trea- 
tises of  various  otirer  authors  on  architectural 
subjects,  in  folio,  .(^/'Mr.  1649.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAFI EAU,  Joseph-Francis,  born  at  Bour- 
deaux,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  aj>d 
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Vi-as  employed  as  a  missionary  among  the  North 
American  savages.  On  his  return  he  pubHsh- 
ed  a  work  entitled  "  Les  Mcurs  des  Sauvages 
Americains  compares  aux  meurs  des  premiers 
terns,"  two  vols,  quarto,  1723,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  exact  accounts  that  have 
been  given  to  tlie  public  of  the  manners  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  in  the  new  world ;  and  his  com- 
parison witli  the  people  of  anticjuity  is  inge- 
nious, and  supported  with  much  learning.  He 
wrote  also  a  "  History  of  the  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  New  World,"  two  vols.  4to. 
1733,  and  four  vols.  i2mo.  1734,  which  is 
esteemed;  and  some  "Remarks  upon  Gin- 
seng," i2mo.  1728.  This  autlior  died  about 
1740.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAFITAU,  Peter-Francis,  a  French  pre- 
late in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  author  of 
various  works,  was  the  son  of  a  wine -cooper  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1685.  When  very  young  he  was  admitted 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  ge- 
nius and  talents,  which  were  judiciously  che- 
rished by  his  superiors.  The  first  line  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  was  that  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  he  practised  a  considerable 
time  with  very  high  reputation.  Afterwards 
he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  to  negociate  on  the 
subject  of  the  disputes  in  France  relative  to  the 
bull  Unigetiitus ;  where  his  address  and  lively 
conversation  rendered  him  a  great  favourite 
with  pope  Clement  IX.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  this  circumstance  afford- 
ed him  to  push  his  fortune;  and,  after  quitting 
the  society  of  Jesus,  obtained  from  his  holiness 
the  bishopric  of  Sisteron,  in  Provence.  Over 
this  diocese  he  presided,  discharging  his  episco- 
pal duties  in  the  most  faithful  and  exemplary 
manner  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Lurs,  in  1764,  when  he  was  about 
seventy-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  through 
life  a  zealous  enemy  to  Jansenism,  which  he 
assailed  more  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
than  of  serious  argument  or  learning.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Constitution 
Unigemius"  in  two  vols.  i2mo.;  "The  Hi- 
story of  Clement  IX."  in  two  vols.  i2mo.; 
"Sermons,"  in  four  vols.  i2mo.;  and  several 
devotional  and  practical  treatises,  the  titles  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

LAGNY,  Thomas  Fantet  de,  a  very  emi- 
nent French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1660.  He  was  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  bar,  and  was  sent  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons, 
and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Thoulouse. 


But  having  met  accidentally  with  Fournier's 
Euclid,  and  Pelleticr's  algebra,  his  genius  for 
the  mathematics  vv'as  developed,  and  from  tlut 
time  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  science.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
the  year  1686,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  duke  de  Noailles.  In  1 691 
he  published  "  A  general  and  brief  Method  of 
extracting  Roots;"  of  which,  in  the  following 
year,  he  printed  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition,  entitled,  "  New  and  concise  Methods 
for  the  Extraction  and  Approximation  of 
Roots,"  &c.  quarto.  This  work  at  once  es- 
tablished his  fame  in  the  mathematical  world, 
and  shewed  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour 
which  he  received  in  1695,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated an  associate  mcm.ber  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1697  he  published  his  "New 
Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  or,  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Mathematics,"  ;2mo.;  and  in 
the  same  year,  the  abbe  Bignon,  protector-ge- 
neral of  letters,  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  professor  royal  of  hydrography  at  Rochfort. 
In  that  situation  he  spent  sixteen  years,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  royal  marine  establishment, 
and  zealously  applied  his  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  navigation.  In  1699, 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  was  named  associate  geometrician.  In  the 
year  1 7 1 5,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of 
France,  recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  made  him 
sub-director  of  the  general  bank,  in  which  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  by  the  fail- 
ure of  that  establishment.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  pensioner  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;  and  soon  afterwards  obtain- 
ed the  place  of  sub-librarian  to  the  king,  for 
philosophical  and  mathematical  books.  In  1 724 
he  was  chosen  sub-director  of  the  Academv, . 
and  was  gratitied  by  the  regent  with  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  livres;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  director  of  the  academy. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1734,  about  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  In  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  and  when  he  no  longer  knew  the  per- 
sons who  surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them, 
through  curiosity,  asked  him,  "  What  is  the 
square  of  twelve.'"  to  which  he  Immediately 
replied,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  he 
gave  any  answer,  "  a  hundred  and  forty-four." 
He  particularly  excelled  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  in  which  he  made  many  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  He,  as  well  as  Leib- 
nitz, invented  a  binary  arithmetic,  in  which 
only  two  figures  are  concerned.  He  render- 
ed much  easier  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equ.a- 
tions,  especially  the  irreducible   case  in  cubic 
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equations;  and  the  numeral  resolution  of  the 
higher  powers,  by  means  of  short  approximat- 
ing theorems.  He  delivered  the  measures  of 
angles  in  a  new  science,  called  Goniometry  -,  in 
■which  he  measured  angles  by  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, without  scales,  or  tables,  with  great  ex- 
actness; and  thus  gave  a  new  appearance  to 
trigonometry.  Cyc/oiwtij,  or  the  measure  of 
the  circle,  was  also  an  object  of  his  attention; 
and  he  calculated,  by  means  of  infinite  scries, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter,  to  120  places  of  figures.  He  gave  a 
general  theorem  for  the  tangents  of  multiple 
arcs;  and  he  was  tlie  author  of  many  other 
curious  or  useful  improvements,  which  are 
found  in  the  great  multitude  of  his  papers,  that 
are  printed  in  the  different  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  namely, 
almost  in  every  volume  from  the  year  1699  to 
1729.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  in  a  separate  form,  a  treatise  "On 
the  Cubature  of  the  Sphere,"  1702,  i2mo.  As 
for  the  "  General  Analysis,  containing  New 
Methods  of  resolving  Problems  of  every  Kind," 
&c.  published  in  1733,  quarto,  under  the  name 
of  de  Lagny,  by  M.  Richer,  a  very  able  mathe- 
matician, it  is  said  to  be  the  undoubted  pro- 
duction of  the  editor,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
papers  of  his  friend  M.  de  Lagny,  of  which  he 
■was  allowed  the  free  use.  Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Huttons  Math.  Diet. — M. 

LAINEZ,  or  LAYNEZ,  James,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  and  the  first  general  of  the  order  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  was  born  in  the  year 
15 12.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor;  and  afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris, 
to  study  divinity.  Here  he  associated  with 
Loyola,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who  bound 
themselves  by  a  vow  at  Mont-Martre,  to  erect 
the  new  community.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  constitutions  for  their  government. 
Upon  the  death  of  Loyola  in  1556,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  superior  of  the  society;  but  was 
not  formally  elected  general,  till  two  years  af- 
terwards. He  now  directed  his  views  to  ex- 
tend the  power  belonging  to  his  office,  and  by 
his  policy  and  address  raised  it  to  an  enormous 
pitch.  His  first  measure  was  to  obtain  a  de- 
cree, that  the  office  of  general  should  not  be 
temporary,  but  permanent  in  the  person  who 
should  be  elected  to  it ;  in  which  he  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  that  pope  Paul  IV.  was  not 
unaware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
might  spring  from  such  an  establishment. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  to  the  general  the 


right  of  entering  into  all  kinds  of  engagements, 
witJiout  submitting  them  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  community;  to  give  authority  and  authen- 
ticity to  the  commentaries  and  declaration  re- 
latinj;  to  the  constitutions;  to  make  new  con- 
stitutions, and  to  change  and  interpret  the  old 
ones;  and  also  to  establish  prisons  for  refrac- 
tory and  disobedient  members.  To  these  no 
less  than  monarchical  prerogatives,  he  procured 
the  submission  of  the  order,  at  the  first  con- 
gregation which  was  held  after  the  death  of 
Loyola;  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  real  founder  of  that  system  of  worldly  po- 
licy, by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  acquired 
such  astonishing  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  the  character  of  divine  to  the  papal  see, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Paul  III.,  Julius  III., 
and  Pius  IV.;  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  business,  by  his  genius,  and  above 
all,  by  his  zeal  for  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  twenty-third  session,  held  in  1563,  he 
maintained  the  bold  positions,  "  that  the  hie- 
rarchy ■was  concentered  in  the  person  of  the 
pope;  that  the  bishops  possessed  neither  juris- 
diction nor  power,  which  they  did  not  hold 
under  him;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  delegated  his 
authority  to  St.  Peter,  from  whom  the  other 
apostles  had  received  their  commissions;  that 
the  tribunal  of  the  pope  on  earth  is  equally  ex- 
tensive and  paramount  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  heaven,"  &c.  In  the  year  1561,  he  went 
to  France,  in  the  suite  of  cardinal  de  Ferrara, 
the  legate  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  attended  the 
conference,  at  Poissi,  where  he  disputed  with 
Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced  on 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  hirnself  to  queen 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  took  the  freedom  of 
telling  her,  that  a  woman  had  no  business  to 
appoint  conferences  for  religious  discussions, 
and  that  she  had  usurped  the  right  of  the  pope. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  refused  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  which  pope  Paul  IV.  offered  him, 
and  died  in  156J,  about  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  theological  and 
moral  treatises.  Moreri.  Nquv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

LAIRESSE,  Gerard,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Liege,  in  1540.  His  father,  who 
was  a  painter,  gave  him  instructions  in  his  art, 
and  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Bartolet,  whom  he 
closely  imitated.  From  him,  and  from  the 
works  of  Testa  and  Nicholas  Poussin,  he  de- 
rived that  taste  for  the  antique  which  appears 
extraordinary  in  one  who  never  visited  Italy. 
He  began  to  paint  portraits  at  the  age  of  fif- 
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teen,  and  also  made  himself  known  by  some 
history  pieces.  The  money  he  j^ained  was 
squandered  in  idle  expence  ;  for  although  re- 
.niarkably  ugly,  he  was  fond  of  dress,  and  as- 
pired to  please  the  fair  sex.  He  married,  and 
settled  at  Utrecht;  where  he  was  reduced  to 
very  distressed  circumstances.  A  picture 
which  he  ofFered  to  sale  for  present  support 
made  him  known  to  a  Dutch  picture-merchant, 
who  invited  him  to  Amsterdam.  On  coming 
thither,  a  canvas  was  presented  to  him  for 
proof  of  his  abilities;  and  before  sitting  down 
he  surprised  the  by-standers  by  drawing  out  a 
violin,  and  playing  a  tune:  he  then  made  a 
sketch  of  a  nativity,  with  several  figures ;  re- 
sumed his  violin,  and  finished  his  picture  the 
same  day.  This  anecdote  suffices  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  singularities,  and  of  that  astonishing 
facility  of  invention  and  quickness  of  hand 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Of  the  latter 
he  once  gave  an  extraordinary  proof,  by  finish- 
ing, for  a  wager,  in  a  single  day,  a  picture  of 
Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses,  as 
large  as  life;  of  which  the  face  of  Apollo  was  a 
striking  portrait  of  a  person  who  was  observing 
his  labour. 

Lairesse  was  not,  however,  only  commend- 
able for  expedition:  he  was  a  real  genius  in  his 
art.  His  taste  in  design  was  grand  and  poeti- 
cal, his  expression  lively,  his  colouring  true  and 
glowing,  his  touch  light  and  firm,  his  draperies 
disposed  in  broad  and  natural  folds.  His  fi- 
gures were  somewhat  too  short,  and  deficient 
in  grace,  though  not  universally  so.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  gave  him  much  employ- 
ment, but  want  of  economy  made  him  needy. 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  atlhcted  with  blind- 
ness, but  was  still  resorted  to  by  artists  and 
■amateurs,  on  account  of  his  instructions,  of 
which  he  M'as  remarkably  communicative. 
The  treatises  on  design  and  colouring  which 
pass  under  his  name  were  collected  from  his 
detached  observations.  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  171 1,  and  was  buried  by  the  society  of  artists 
in  that  city.  His  pictures  arc  met  with  in  most 
great  collections,  and  spme  of  them  are  highly 
valued.  Several  have  been  engraved.  He 
himself  etched  a  great  deal,  and  the  plates 
from  his  designs  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
nfty-six,  of  which  moije  than  half  arc  by  his 
own  hand. 

There  were  sevef.il  artists  of  this  family. 
Besides  the  father,  Gerard  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  Ernest  and  'Jokn  excelled  in  painting 
animals,  and  James  in  flowers.  Two  of  Ge- 
rard's sons  were  his  own  pupils.  D\iygenville. 
Pilkiiigton's  Dk-t. — A. 


LAL  AM  ANT,  or  LALLEMENT,  John,  a 
physician,  and  man  of  learning,  was  of  a  good 
family  of  Autun,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  the  end  of  which  he 
died.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
published  versions  of  several  treatises  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  He  also  published  a 
"  French  Translation  of  the  four  Philippics  of 
Demostlienes,"  Parts,  1549;  and  a  "Latin 
Version  of  seven  Tragedies  of  Sophocles," 
Paris,  1577.  In  this  last  work  he  has  been 
convicted  of  plagiarism,  in  borrowing,  without 
acknowledgment,  several  lines  from  George 
Ratalier.  His  most  valuable  labours  relate  to 
the  different  modes  of  computing  the  year, 
used  by  different  nations  of  antiquity,  i  hey 
are  contained  in  the  following  ■work — "  Anui 
Hebriei  &  exterarum  fere  omnium  &  prsecipu- 
arum  gentium  anni  ratio,  &  cum  Romano 
collatio,"  Genev.  1571,  8vo.:  from  this,  three 
dissertations,  on  the  Macedonian  and  A.ttic 
years  and  months,  have  been  inserted  by  Gro- 
novius  in  the  ninth  tome  of  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties.     Moreri. — A. 

LALANDE,  James  de,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor and  professor  of  law,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  1622.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
found erudition,  and  by  the  private  and  public 
virtues  with  which  he  passed  through  a  long 
life  in  the  exercise  of  various  important  func- 
tions. He  was  made  counsellor  in  the  baili- 
wick and  presidial  seat  of  Orleans  in  1652, 
doctor  and  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
in  1653,  receiver  of  the  city  in  1684,  and 
mayor  in  1691.  His  integrity,  beneficence, 
and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  countrymen, 
conferred  upon  him  the  glorious  title  of  father 
of  the  people.  He  died  in  1703.  Lalaiide 
was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  works  in 
his  profession,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  an  excellent  "  Commentary  upon  the 
Custom  of  Orleans,"  fol.  1677,  and  1704;  and 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Ban  and  Arrier-ban,"  4to. 
1674.      Aloreri. — A. 

LALANNE,  Noel  de,  a  famous  champion 
of  the  Jansenist  tenets,  and  abbe  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Val-Croissant,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
i6i8.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  when  very  young  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne.  He  became  eminently  con- 
versant in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.  The  numerous  trea- 
tises which  he  published  in  support  of  their 
principles,  displayed  such  learning  and  ability. 
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that  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
lie  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  divines  who 
were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of  France  in 
1653,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine 
concerning  grace ;  and  after  his  return  home, 
his  pen  was  diligently  employed  in  the  same 
cause.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  he  publish- 
ed were  his  own  separate  productions,  and 
were  either  anonymous,  or  appeared  under 
feigned  names;  others  were  the  joint  labours 
of  himself  and  some  of  the  principal  writers 
among  the  Jansenists,  particularly  M.M.Claude 
Girard,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole.  The  abbe  La- 
lanne  died  in  1673,  about  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
and  is  highly  praised  for  liberality,  modesty, 
and  piety,  as  well  as  learning.  The  titles  and 
dates  of  between  thirty  and  forty  articles  pub- 
lished by  him,  chiefly  controversial,  are  given  by 
Moreri. — M. 

LALLEMANT,  James-Philip,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  seventeenth,  and  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
St.Valery  in  Picardy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1748.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  and 
uncommonly  severe  against  its  opponents. 
Father  Tellier  and  he  were  particularly  inti- 
mate, and  of  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
Jansenists  described  by  the  name  of  the  Nor- 
man cabal.  Besides  a  number  of  controversial 
tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  "  The  true  Spirit 
of  the  Disciples  of  St.  Augustine,"  1705  and 
1707,  in  four  vols.  lamo.-,  "The  New  Testa- 
ment," in  twelve  vols.  lamo.,  with  meditations 
and  remarks,  intended  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  the  celebrated  and  very  popular  vv'ork 
of  Quesnel;  and  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,"  in  prose,  1 7 10,  i2mo.,  which  is  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Flechier.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Ubt.—M. 

LALLI,  GiAMBATiSTA,  an  Italian  lawyer 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Norcia,  in  1572.  Al- 
though poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation,  he 
did  not  neglect  graver  pursuits,  particularly  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  his  knowledge  of  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  the  courts  of 
Parma  and  Rome  in  the  government  of  several 
places.  In  these  offices  he  obtained  general 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  abilities  as  the  suavity  of 
his  manners.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  died  in  1637.  His  serious 
poems,  one  of  which  was  upon  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  gave  him  a  place  among  the  good 
Italian  poets  of  his  time:  he  was,  however, 
more  happy  in  his  attempts  at  burlesque,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  disposition.  His 
"  Piatole  Giocose,"  and  his  "  Moscheide,"  and 


"  Franceide,"   are  reckoned    among   the   best 
pieces  of  this  kind.     He  also  tried  his  powers 
in  burlesque  parody,  and  travestied  in  this  man- 
ner some  poems  of  Petrarch,  and  the  Eclogues 
and  Eneid  of  Virgil.     In  these  trifles  he  suc- 
ceeded as  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
possessed    great   facility  of  versifying,  with  a 
jocular  cast  of  imagination.     He  published  a 
work  in  his  proper  profession,  entitled,  "  Virida- 
rium  Practicarum  M.iteriarum  in  utroque  Jure," 
which  was  esteemed.     Moreri.    Tiraboschi.--\. 
LAI.LOUET  rE,  Ambrose,  a  French  priest, 
whose  writings  are  in  esteem  among  Catholics, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1653.     He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory.    He  was  admitted  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne;  was  appointed 
chaplain  of   Notre  Dame;   and  nominated  ca- 
non of  St.  Opportune,  at  Paris.     Having  ac- 
quired   considerable    reputation   as  a  preacher 
and  confessor,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
south  of  France  by  Lewis  XIV.,  to  instruct  and 
confirm  those   new  converts  from  protestant- 
ism, whom  his  majesty's  trcops  had  dragooned 
into  a  profession  of  the   catholic  faith ;  and  is 
reported  to  have  been  very  successful  in  his 
undertaking.     He  died  in  1734,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.     For  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Catholics,  he  published,  in  1687,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them,   "  A  Discourse  on  the  real 
Presence  of  Jesus   Christ  in  the    Eucharist," 
and  a    "  Treatise  on  the  Communion  in  one 
Kind;"  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a 
i2mo.  volume.     He  was  also   the  author  of 
"  A  History  of  the  French  Translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  Printed  and  Manuscript, 
as   well   by   Catholics  as  by  Protestants,  with 
the  Alterations  made  by  the  latter  at  different 
Periods,"  &c.  1692,  i2mo.  which,  though  not 
exempt  from  errors,  is  said  to  contain  interest- 
ing  and    useful    information ;    "  The   Life  of 
Antoinette  de  Gondi,  Superior-general  of  Cal- 
vary,"   1717,   i2mo.;   "The  Life  of  Cardinal 
de  Camus,   Bishop   and   Prince  of  Grenoble," 
&c.  1720,  i2mo.;  and  he  is  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  a  curious  little  piece,   entitled,  "  The 
History,  and  an  Abridgment  of  Latin,  Italian, 
and   French   Treatises,    in   Defence   of,    and 
against,  Comedy,  and  the  Opera,"  &c.  1697, 
rimo.      Aloreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist — M. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished erudition,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  in 
i62<3.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  expence  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Luke  Hol- 
stein,  visited  tlie  universities  of  Holland  and 
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France,   where  lie    made  a  great   progress    in 
polite  literature  and  law.     At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he   became   advantageously  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  a  work  upon  Aulus  Gellius. 
He  passed  eight  months  vs'ith  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,   in  which  city  he  was  made  a  licen- 
tiate  in  law.     He    then  spent   two    years    at 
Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini.     On  returning 
to  Hamburg  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  history   in    1(352;    and,  in  1660,  was 
made  rector  of  the  college  in  that  city.     He 
underwent   many  uneasinesses  in  consequence 
of    criticisms    on    his  writings,    and   charges 
brought    against  him  in  matters  of  faith ;  and 
these  were  not  alleviated  by  his  marriage  with 
a   rich,   but  old  and  covetous,  wife,  who  kept 
her  money  to   herself.     Disgusted  with  his  si- 
tuation, he  abandoned  his  family  and  country 
in   1662,  and  went  first  to  Vienna,  and  then  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received 
by  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.     In  the  same  year  he  abjured  Lu- 
theranism,  and  publicly  declared  iiimself  a  Ca- 
tholic,  to  which  religion  he  had  been  secretly 
converted    in    France    many  years  before,    by 
father  Sirmond.     Returning  to  Vienna,  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian,  and  in  1663,  librarian 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  post  he  died  in  1680. 
Besides  the  work  on  A.  Gellius  already  men- 
tioned, Lambecius  published  "  Origines  Ham- 
burgenses,"  in  two  parts,  quarto,  1652,  1661: 
"  Codini  &  alterius  Anonymi  excerpta  de  An- 
tiquitatibus   Constantinopol."    Or.  with  a  Lat. 
version  and  remarks,  P^jn/,  fol.  1655:  "  Pro- 
dromus  Historia:  Litterariae,"  Hamh.  fol.  1659: 
*'  A  Collection  of  Latin  Discourses  on  various 
Occasions,"  quarto,  1660.     The  most  laborious 
of  his  performances  was  entitled  "  Commen- 
tariorum  de  augusta  Bibliotheca  Cxsaria  Vin- 
dobonensi,  lib.  viii."  fol.  eight  vols.  1665-1679: 
this  great  work  contains  a  history  of  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  with  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  its  numerous  MSS.  upon  a  critical  and 
historical  plan,  which  renders  it  much  superior 
to  all  preceding  catalogues  of  the  kind.     He 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  labour;  but  the 
-succeeding  librarian,   Dan.  Nessclius,   gave   a 
supplement,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
eight  volumes  of  Lambecius,  in  one  volume  fo- 
lio.    Our  author  published  some  other  works, 
one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  kind  of 
penitential  task  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
joined on  several  learned  converts  to  a  super- 
stitious faith:  it  is  a  Latin  diary  of  the  pilgri- 
mage made  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  1665, 
to  a  famous  monastery,  on  account  of  a  victory 
over  the  Turks.     Bayle.     Moreri. — A, 


LAMBERT,  Anna-Theresa  de  Margue- 
NOT  DE  CouRCELLEs,  marchioncss  of,  an  illus- 
trious literary  lady,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  mother  took  for  a  second  husband  the  in- 
genious Bachaumont.  He  took  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  promising  talents  of  his  step-daughter, 
and  accustomed  her  to  make  extracts  from  the 
books  she  read.  She  was  united,  in  1666,  to 
Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Brie,  then  a 
captain  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  lieute- 
nant-general, and  governor  of  Luxemburg. 
She  lost  him  in  1686,  and  was  left  with  one 
son  and  a  daughter.  She  was  involved  in  te- 
dious law-suits,  in  which  her  whole  fortune 
was  at  stake,  and  by  her  address  brought  them 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  At  length,  unem- 
barrassed, and  mistress  of  a  considerable  es- 
tate, she  fixed  at  Paris,  and  devoted  herself  to 
letters,  and  to  the  society  of  those  who  culti- 
vated and  honoured  them.  Hers  was  one  of 
the  few  houses  not  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
gaming,  and  in  which  company  met  for  the 
sake  of  rational  conversation.  Her  heart  was 
as  warm  as  her  understanding  was  enlarged ; 
she  served  her  friends  with  zeal,  and  delighted 
in  acts  of  generosity.  The  latter  years  of  her 
life  were  clouded  with  sufferings,  which  the 
consolations  6f  religion  enabled  her  to  support. 
She  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
The  principal  writings  of  Madame  de  Lambert 
are,  "  Les  Avis  d'une  Mere  a  son  Fils,  &  d'une 
Mere  a  sa  Fille,"  1729,  i2mo,;  these  maternal 
precepts  breathe  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
joined  to  the  correctness  of  sentiment  of  a  phi- 
losophical moralist:  "  Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur 
les  Femmes,  ou  Metaphysique  d'Amour;"  a 
work  of  a  lively  and  delicate  imagination: 
"  Traite  de  I'Amitie;"  of  this,  Voltaire  says 
(Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.)  that  it  proves  how 
well  she  deserved  to  possess  friends:  "Traite 
de  la  Vielesse :"  "  La  Femme  Hermite,"  an 
affecting  little  romance:  "Some  detached 
Pieces  on  Morals  and  Literature."  Of  all 
these,  the  style  is  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
ingenious:  the  latter  are  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  over  refined.  Monri.  Nouv.  DUt.  Hist. 
—A. 

LAMBERT,  Francis,  one  of  the  first 
French  monks  who  quitted  their  convents  to 
embrace  the  reformed  religion,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Avignon,  in 
the  year  1487.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  en- 
tered among  the  friars  minors,  or  Franciscans,  - 
and  continued  in  their  community  twenty 
years;  during  which  time  he  acquired  celebrity 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  preferred  to  the  post  of 
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general  of  the  order;  or,  as  Bayle  rather  ima- 
gines, to  that  of  superior  of  a  monastery. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  seen 
reason  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic- 
church,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  reformation, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  na- 
tive country,  in  the  year  1522,  and  to  retire 
into  Switzerland.  In  this  country  he  preached 
the  protestant  doctrines  in  various  places,  with 
much  acceptance;  and,  after  continuing  some 
time  at  Basil,  where  he  obtained  strong  certi- 
ficates in  favour  of  his  moral  character,  went  to 
visit  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1523. 
With  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high 
esteem;  and  it  was  projected  that  he  should  go 
to  Zurich,  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation  through  France.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  mission  was  thought 
proper  to  be  exchanged  for  some  employment 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
most  probably  continued  till  the  year  1526.  In 
that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
invited  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  establish 
the  reformation  in  his  dominions ;  and  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Marpurg, 
in  1527,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  He  died  in  1530,  about 
the  age  of  forty-three.  He  was  the  autlior  of 
"Commentaries"  on  Solomon's  Song,  Hosea, 
Amos,  Obadiali,  Jonah,  Michah,  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk,  1525,  8vo. ;  "Exegesis  in  Apoca- 
lypsin,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1539,  8vo.;  "  Anti- 
thesis Verbi  Dei,  et  Inventorum  Hominum," 
1525,  8vo.;  "  De  Prophetia,  Eruditione,  Lin- 
guis,"  &c.;  "  In  Acta  Apostolorum,  et  Libros 
Regum;"  "  Commentarii  Evangelici  in  Regu- 
lam  Minoritarum,"  &c.  8vo.;  "  Farrago  om- 
nium fere  Rerum  Theologicarum,"  Bvo.;  Con- 
troversial treatises,  &c.  Bayle.  Ahreri. — M. 
LAMBERT,  Joseph,  a  pious  French  priest, 
whose  practical  and  devotional  writings  are 
held  in  great  estimation,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1654.  He  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew 
des  Arcs,  as  well  as  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin 
de  Palaiseau,  near  Paris.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  learning,  and  was  intimately 
conversant  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  fathers. 
He  had  also  a  sweet  voice,  and  a  very  persuasive 
eloquence.  With  these  qualifications,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  commenced  preacher  in  his 
parish  church,  and  attracted  thither  a  vast 
concourse  of  hearers.  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons ,  was  plain  and  simple,  but  remarkably 
scriptural,  and  full  of  what  the  French  call 
onction.     These  circumstances  led  many  Pro- 
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testants  to  become  his  occasional  hearers;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  convert- 
ing several  Calvinists  to  the  catholic  faith. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  episcopal  order,  and  particularly  with  the 
bishop  of  Amiens,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
his  visitations  of  his  diocese,  and  held  conferences 
at  Amiens,  as  he  did  also  at  Paris.  Great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  Sor- 
bonne, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  against  the 
abuse  of  pluralities.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  whom  he  made  it  a  point 
to  visit  every  day,  edifying  them  with  his  pious 
conversation  and  advice,  relieving  their  neces- 
sities, and  for  wliose  instruction  he  founded 
schools,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  useful  works. 
To  these  purposes  of  benevolence  did  he  apply 
the  whole  income  of  his  priory.  He  died  in 
1722,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Evangelical 
Year,  or  Homilies,''  in  seven  vols.  i2mo.  1692 
and  1695;  "Discourses  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical Life ;"  the  substance  of  his  conferences, 
1 70 1,  in  two  vols.  i2mo.;  "The  Epistles  and 
Gospels  of  the  Year,  with  Reflections,"  171 3, 
i2mo.;  ''Select  Histories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  moral  Reflections  at  the 
End  of  each,"  i2mo.;  "Short  and  familiar 
Instructions  for  Sundays,  and  the  principal 
Festivals  of  the  Year,  intended  for  the  Use  of 
the  Poor,  particularly  those  in  the  Country," 
1721,  i2mo.,  and  various  other  pieces  enume- 
rated in  Moreri.      Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAMBERT,  John-Henry,  a  very  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Muhlhausen  in  the 
Sundgaw,  a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  born  August  29th,  1728.  His 
father,  whose  ancestors  were  emigrants  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
was  by  trade  a  tailor,  who  with  great  difficulty 
maintained  himself  and  family  by  his  industry. 
Having  no  prospect  of  providing  for  his  son, 
but  by  instructing  hiin  in  his  own  business, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  an  education' 
suitable  to  such  an  humble  situation  in  life, 
and  sent  him  to  the  public  school,  where  he 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  corporation,  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
eminently  from  his  schoolfellows,  that  his  fa 
ther  was  prevailed  ujjon,  by  the  repeated  soli- 
citations or  his  masters,  and  the  aversion  which 
John-Henry  discovered  from  the  trade  for 
which  he  was  intended,  to  permit  him  to  study 
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theology.  Not  meeting,  Iiowever,  with  the 
support  and  encourage meiit  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  of  learning  his  father's  occupation. 
M'hile  he  continued  to  follow  this  employment, 
he  read  with  uncommon  eagerness  all  the  Latin 
books  of  which  he  could  obtain  possession; 
and  happening  to  meet  with  an  old  work  on 
mathematics,  his  genius  for  this  .science  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  ardour  with  which  he 
studied  it,  and  the  complete  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  from  it  of  the  method  of  comput- 
ing almanacs,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
errors  which  he  discovered  in  it,  witlieut  being 
able  to  correct  them.  Being  wholly  occupied 
in  the  day  time,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  himself 
with  money  for  the  purchase  of  candles,  he 
sold  small  drawings  which  he  delineated  while 
employed  in  rocking  with  his  foot  his  infant 
sister.  One  day,  while  some  workmen  were 
engaged  in  repairing  his  father's  house,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  several  questions, 
respecting  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  found  in  his  book,  to  the 
principal  of  them,  who  was  induced  to  lend 
him  a  treatise  on  the  mathematics.  It  was 
•with  inexpressible  joy  that  he  found  himself 
enabled,  by  the  help  of  this  treatise,  to  correct 
the  errors  which  he  had  disvovered  in  his  own 
book;  and  with  the  aid  which  they  both  toge- 
ther afforded  him,  without  any  additional  as- 
sistance, he  learned  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry. 

'I'he  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  which  young 
Lambert  thus  displayed,  at  length  induced  se- 
veral learned  men  to  instruct  him  gratis;  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  improve 
with  a  rapidity  which  exceeded  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  By  their  generous  assist- 
ance, he  acquired  in  a  short  time  a  knowledge 
of  philosop'iy,  and  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  learned  to  write  so  elegant  a  hand  as  re- 
commended him  to  the  situation  of  a  copyist 
in  the  chancery  of  his  native  town.  This 
place  he  resigned  in  his  fifteenth  year,  upon 
being  appointed  book-keeper  of  some  iron 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  JVIuhlhausen ;  and 
from  the  advantages  of  this  employment  he 
found  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
the  French  language.  Two  years  afterwards, 
M.  Iselin,  of  Basil,  who  then  conducti.-d  the  pub- 
lication of  a  newspaper,  engaged  him  in  the 
capacity  of  amanuensis,  and  in  a  short  time 
entertained  for  him  the  most  tender  friendship. 


of  which  he  afforded  him  numerous  proofs  as 
long  as  he  lived.  This  situation  furnished 
Lambert  with  an  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  belles-lettres,  as  well  as 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics;  and  his  p.is- 
sionate  attachment  to  the  latter  science  fre- 
quently led  him  to  neglect  his  regular  occupa- 
tions. In  the  year  1748,  M.  Iselin  recom- 
mended him  to  baron  Salis,  president  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  to  become  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  excellent  library  which  he  found  in 
the  house  of  his  new  patron,  the  leisure  hours 
with  which  he  was  indulged,  together  with  the 
instructive  intercourse  which  he  had  with  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  scientific  strangers  who  visited  the 
baron,  proved  to  him  excellent  means  of  satis- 
fying his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  enabled  him 
to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy and  the  other  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  with  physic,  physiology,  the- 
ology, and  even  with  jurisprudence,  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  German  languages. 

Mr.  Lambert's  uncommon  talent  for  mathe- 
matics now  began  to    display  itself  advanta- 
geously in   his  inventions   and   compositions. 
Pascal's  example  stimulated  him  to  the  inven- 
tion of  an  accounting  machine;  while  the  nu- 
merous occasions  which  he  had  for  an  accurate 
chronometer,  led  him  to  invent  a  time-piece  of 
mercury,  which  went   twenty-seven   minutes 
without  producing  the  slightest  error.     Here 
he  also  invented   his   logarithmic  accounting 
scales;    and  was  likewise  led,  from  the  error 
which  one  of  his  pupils  had  committed  in  the- 
solution  of  an  algebraic  proposition,  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  designing  perspective 
drawings.     He  surveyed  and  made  a  drawing 
of  the  country  around  Coire ;  and  employed 
himself    in    numerous    physical    observations 
among    the    mountains    in    that   district.     In 
1752,  he  began  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  his 
daily  occupations,    which   he    uninterruptedly 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  learned.     A  literary 
society  being  at  that  time  instituted  at  Coire, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  its  members;  as  he  was, 
in  1753,  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  to  v/hose  trans-^ 
actions  he  was  a  large  contributor  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  treatises.     After  residing 
eight  years  at  Coire,  in  1756  he  repaired  with 
his  pupils  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  was  nominated  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Scientific  Society  in  that  place ;  and  from 
thence  he  removed  in  the   following  year  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  continued  twelve  mouths. 
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During  tliis  iiiterval  he  made  several  excur- 
sions to  Leyden,  thi;  Hague,  and  Amsterdam; 
on  one  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Muschenbroeck,  and  on  another 
published  his  first  work,  "  De  la  Route  de  la 
Lumiere  par  les  Airs,"  or,  on  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  attendant  on  the  pas- 
sage of  light  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
autumn  of  1758  he  went  with  his  pupils  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  D'Alembert  and  Messier;  and  from 
thence  travelled  to  Marseilles,  at  which  place 
he  first  formed  the  plan  of  his  work  "  On  Per- 
spective," v/hich  he  published  in  the  following 
year  at  Zurich.  After  his  return  to  Coire, 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Augsburg,  in  1760, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated philosophical  instrument-maker,  Bran- 
der,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to 
him  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution ;  and 
there  he  also  published,  in  the  same  year,  his 
"  Photometry,"  by  which  he  added  a  new 
branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  mathematics. 
In  1760,  likewise,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  Bavarian  Scientific  Society,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  give  them  his  as- 
sistance, and  transrwit  papers  for  their  trans- 
actions. He  is  said  faithfully  to  have  per- 
formed his  engagement  with  them,  and  to  have 
received  much  ill  usage  on  their  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  differences  between  them  were 
followed  by  the  deprivation  of  his  salary;  on 
which  he  returned  the  diploma  which  he 
had  received  as  a  member  of  their  body. 

About  the  year  1 75 1,  Mr.  Lambert  visited 
Erlangen,  where  he  published  his  "  Letters  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Universe,"  as  well  as 
his  "  Traatise  on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the 
Orbits  of  the  Comets."  In  1763,  he  went  to 
Leipsic;  at  which  place  he  published  his 
"  New  Organon,"  in  1764.  During  the  year 
last  mentioned,  he  made  an  excursion  te  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  introduced  to  Frederic  XL, 
who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
gave  directions  for  his  being  admitted  a  regular 
member  of  the  academy  at  that  place.  This 
appointment  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  The  transactions  of  the  literary 
societies  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  are  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  his  treatises;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  published  separately. 
They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  an  eminent  genius, 
who  had  derived  his  knowledge  more  from  his 
own  reflections  than  from  books,  and  who  al- 


ways succeeded  in  placing  t!ic  subject  on  whicli 
he  treated  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  had 
nut  been  before  considered.  His  princioal  me- 
taphysical work  is  his  "  Archit.ctonic;"  which 
he  composed  with  a  view  of  sl;':v'ing  the  np- 
plication  of  logic  to  me*^iphysics,  aad  of 
evincing  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  to  alge- 
braic evidence.  Most  of  his  niathemati':  1 
treatises  vere  published  in  a  collective  ioxm  -  y 
himself,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  tit':  ■£ 
"  Beytrage  zum  Gebrauch  der  Mathemauc  unci 
deren  Anwendung; "  in  which  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  science  has  been  en- 
riched with  additions  and  importani  improve- 
ments. Frederic  II.  made  a  consuferabie  ad- 
dition to  his  pension  a  little  before  his  i.eath  , 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  decline,  the  efFect  of 
his  too  close  and  assiduous  application .  and 
took  place  September  25th,  1777,  sooa  after 
he  had  completed  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

John-Henry  Lambert  was  as  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  amiable  character,  as  lie  was  re- 
spected for  his  scientific  merits.  He  never, 
indeed,  was  able  to  divest  himself  of  the  man- 
ners and  taste  which  he  had  contracted  in  his 
originally  low  situation  in  life  ;  which  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  his  timid  and  awkward  beha- 
viour, his  neglect  of  propriety  and  neatness  in 
his  dress,  and  the  furniture  of  his  apartments, 
his  coarse  witticisms  and  antic  gestures,  and 
the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  frequently  mix- 
ing with  low  company.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, were  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  his 
possessing  a  most  excellent  heart,  and  uncom- 
mon mental  perfections.  He  was  unaffectedly 
modest,  strictly  chaste  and  sober,  honest  and 
frank  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  conversa- 
tion, decidedly  averse  from  all  double  dealing, 
falsehood,  and  injustice,  prompt  to  repair  any 
injury  which  he  thought  he  might  have  com- 
mitted, patient  and  forbearing,  anxiously  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  all  occasions  of  dissension  and 
dispute,  actively  compassionate  towards  the 
wretched,  and  totally  free  from  moroseness  and 
ill  humour.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
ardour  of  his  piety,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  his  genuine  pliilanthro- 
py.  His  custom  of  speaking  as  decidedly  and 
freely  of  his  own  merits  and  defects  as  of  those 
of  others,  made  him  frequently  appear  a  boaster 
to  those  who  did  not  sufficiently  know  him ; 
but  he  generally  judged  impartially  and  cor- 
rectly relative  to  matters  within  his  own  sphere 
of  knowledge.  His  diligence  and  assiduity 
were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.  He  generally 
was  at  his  writing-desk  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
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iroming  until  noon;  and  from  two  o'clock  in 
tb^e  nftevnoon  until  midnight,  without  indulging 
hiiiisclf  in  any  kind  of  recreation,  a  solitary 
walk  on  a  fine  day  excepted.  I  he  most  indif- 
ferent occurrence  led  him  to  mathematical  or 
philosophical  analyses  ;  to  wliich  he  gave  hifn- 
self  up  so  completely,  that  no  other  object  what- 
ever could  make  the  least  impression  upon  mm. 
lie  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theolo- 
gical system  of  his  age,  well  versed  in  the  orien- 
tal languages,  and  possessed  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence;  but  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  mathematics,  were  the  loading 
subjects  of  his  studies.  The  latter  science,  in 
particular,  occupied  his  researches  ;  and  the 
greatness  of  his  genius  manifested  itself,  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  reduced  to  an  easy  con- 
struction the  result  of  extensive  and  intricate 
computations.  It  clearly  appears  from  his 
"  Cosmological  Letters,"  and  his  computations 
relative  to  the  supposed  satellite  of  Venus,  how 
easy  it  was  for  him  to  found  a  theory  on  a  few 
cases  or  dates,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  probability  and  completeness.  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  faithful  in  matters  that  re- 
lated to  his  favourite  sciences  •,  but  indifferent 
in  others.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  these  sciences,  their  epochas,  and 
the  great  men  who  had  formed  them ;  though 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  history  in  general. 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  and  character 
of  a  man  who  rose  to  distinguished  eminence 
in  science,  after  overcoming  the  most  arduous 
difficulties,  merely  by  his  own  exertions  and 
industry,  and  the  unassisted  application  of  his 
uncommon  genius.  Philosophical  Mag.  for  Alay 
.1804.— M. 

LAMllERT,  John,  a  distinguished  par- 
liamentarian general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.,  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  a 
student  of  law  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles.  He  acted  as  a  colonel  at  the  battle 
of  Mars  ton-Moor,  and  had  a  superior  command 
at  that  of  Naseby.  When  the  Scotch,  under 
Hamilton,  joined  the  royalist  party,  Lambert 
was  opposed  to  Langdale  and  Musgrave  in  the 
north,  and  gained  several  advantages  over 
them.  Me  was  a  favourite  of  the  independent 
party,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  but  the  presbyterians 
carried  it  against  him  in  favour  of  Waller. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  Cromwell,  to  whom 
only  he  was  considered  as  second  in  vigour  and 
military  talents,  and  whom  he  equalled  in  am- 
bition. He  served  under  him  in  Scotland,  and 
gained  a  considerable  victory  in  Fife;  and  when 
the  young  king,  Charles  II.,  pushed  into  Eng- 


land, he  was  dispatched  to  hang,  upon  his 
rear  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  After  the  cause 
of  royalty  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  to  Lambert  was  entrusted  the 
motion  in  the  council  of  officers  for  placing  a 
protector  at  the  head  of  the  state,  which  dig- 
nity of  course  fell  upon  Cromwell.  He,  how- 
ever, opposed  the  design  of  making  Cromwell 
king,  foreseeing  that  an  hereditary  power 
would,  by  that  means,  be  established  in  his 
family,  to  the  defeat  of  his  ovi-n  ambitious 
schemes.  This  conduct  caused  him  to  be  de- 
prived, by  the  protector,  of  all  his  commissions, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  past  services. 
Upon  this  dismission  he  retired  to  Wimbledon- 
house,  where  he  seemed  to  have  exchanged  his 
aspiring  views  for  the  humble  ambition  of  ex- 
celling as  a  florist.  But  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  returned  to  public  life,  and  form- 
ed the  soul  of  the  party  of  malcontents  to  the 
protectorate  of  Richard,  which  assembled  at 
Wallingford-house.  He  was  employed  by  the 
parliament  to  quell  the  dangerous  insurrection 
of  sir  George  Booth,  in  Cheshire,  in  which  he 
completely  succeeded,  and  received  the  present 
of  a  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  a  jewel.  A 
petition  to  parUament  which  he  instigated  his 
officers  to  draw  up  was  considered  as  so  dan- 
gerous by  that  body,  that  they  immediately 
cashiered  him  ;  but  such  was  his  influence  over 
the  army,  that  he  turned  the  balance  against 
them,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
was  vested.  The  great  rival  of  Lambert  was 
Monk;  who  now,  being  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Scotland,  began  to  entertain  the  design  of 
restoring  the  former  monarchy.  As  he  fell 
under  suspicion,  Lambert  advanced  northward 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  overawe  him.  Monk, 
however,  crossing  the  Tweed  in  January,  1660, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  parliament  had  re- 
sumed their  authority,  Lambert  was  deserted 
by  almost  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  soon  after 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
His  sudden  escape,  in  April,  threW  Monk  and 
the  council  into  great  alarm,  as  they  dreaded 
his  vigour  and  popularity;  but  before  he  could 
assemble  any  considerable  number  of  the  troops 
who  were  flocking  to  him  on  all  sides,  he  was 
taken,  near  Daventry,  by  colonel  Ingoldsby. 
At  the  restoration,  he,  together  with  sir  Henry 
Vane,  though  neither  of  them  regicides,  were 
excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  when  he  behaved  with  such 
humble  submission,  that,  though  condemned, 
he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar.     He  %va&  then 
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banished  for  life  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  survived  above  thirty  years,  forgiittiiig  and 
forsfotten.'  He  amused  his  leisure  with  culti- 
vating  ilowers,  and  copying  them  with  the  pen- 
cil, which  art  he  is  said  to  have  lesirned  from 
Baptist  Caspars.  He  died  in  the  Roman  ca- 
diolic  faith.  Hume's  Hist.  Granger.  WhI- 
pole's  Ainxd. —  A. 

LAMBERTINI.     See  Benedict  XIV. 

LA.MBIN,  Dennis,  an  eminent  critic,  was 
born  in  1516,  at  Montreuil-sur-mer.  He  ap- 
plied with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
belles  lettres,  of  which  he  became  a  professor 
at  Amiens.  He  resided  long  in  Italy  with  the 
cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Paris  obtained  the  Greek  professorship  in  the 
royal  college.  This  post  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  in  1572,  which  was  owing  to  the  shock 
he  received  from  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his 
friend  Ramus  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Lambin  acquired  a  great  name  among 
the  learned  by  his  commentaries  on  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Horace  ;  of  which  the 
latter  have  obtained  most  applause.  Mr, 
Wakefield,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, speaks  of  Lambinus  as  having  merited 
well  of  this  author  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
affirms  that  he  knows  no  critic  who  has  with  so 
much  temerity  vitiated  the  text  of  a  writer  by 
inserting  his  own  conjectural  readings,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
A  similar  character  has  been  given  of  his  cor- 
rections of  Cicero.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  profound  erudition,  and  great  industry.  He 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  various  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  ^schints.  By  his  wife, 
of  tiie  family  of  Ursins,  he  had  a  son,  who  was 
also  a  man  of  learning,  and  preceptor  to  M. 
Arnauld  d'Andilly.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hist, 
—A. 

LAMI,  John,  a  celebrated  Italian  philologer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Florence,  and  was 
keeper  of  the  Ricardi  library.  ■  He  was  a  man 
of  singularity  in  his  tone  of  conversation  and 
mode  of  life,  well  furnished  with  literary  anec- 
dote of  all  kinds,  and  capable  of  keen  observa- 
tions. It  was  he  v.'ho,  once  showing  to  some 
Swedish  gentlemen  the  old  Medici  palace,  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  street  from  the  Jesuit's  col- 
lege, said  to  them,  "  This  was  the  cradle  of 
letters,  and  this  (turning  to  the  college)  is  their 
grave."  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
about  the  year  1765.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  learned  works,  some  of  which  were  the 
cause  of  trouble  to  him.    His  treatise,  "  De 


recta  Christlanorum  circa  Trinitatem  senten- 
tia,"  brought  upon  him  some  attacks  in  point 
of  orthodoxy  from  the  Jesuits.  These  he  re- 
pelled in  a  work  "  De  eruditione  Apostolo- 
rum,"  1-58.  He  gave  an  edition  of  "  The 
Works  of  Meursius,"  Flor.  1 74 1,  twelve  vols, 
iolio.  He  was  for  several  years  the  publisher 
of  a  literary  journal  at  Florence ;  a  work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.~A. 

LAMOIGNON,  William  de,- marquis  of 
Basville,   descended   from   an   ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  of  Nivernois,  was  born  in  16  17. 
He  was  admitted  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in   1635,  and  vi'as  made  a  master  of 
requests  in  1644.     The  capacity  and  integrity 
which  he  displayed  in  the;e  pns's  caused  him,. 
in  1658,  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  first  presi- 
dent   of    the    parliament.     Cardinal    Mazariii 
said   to   him,    upon   his   nomination,    "  If  the 
king  had  known  a  worthier  and  fitter  man,- he 
wotdd  not  have  appointed  you  ;"  words  which 
have   more  than  once  been  applied  on  similar 
occasions.     The  cardinal  paid  him  a  more  sub- 
stantial   compliment  by   refusing  a  large    sum 
offered  by  another  for  the  place,  with  the  ob- 
servation, "  Whatever  occasion  his  majesty  may 
have  for  the  money,  it  M'ould  be  better  to  ex- 
pend it  lor  a  good  president,  than  to  receive  it." 
Lamoignon  justified  every  idea  that  had  been 
formed   of   him,   by  his    conduct   in  this  im- 
portant  office,   of   which  he  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  with  equal  zeal  and  prudence,  support- 
ing the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presided,  discouraging  the  chicane  of 
the    bar,   raising  his  voice  for  the  people,  and 
devoting  his  health  and  life  to   the  public  ser- 
vice.    On  the  prosecution  of  tlie  superintcn- 
dant,  Fouquet,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  chamber  of  justice  appointed  to  try  hiin  ; 
and    being   sounded  as  to   his  opinion  of  the 
cause  by  Colbert,  the  most  rancorous  enemy  of 
the    culprit,    he   replied,    "A  judge  gives  his 
opinion    but   once,    and   that  on  the   bench." 
Finding  at  last  that  he  could  not  give  a  judg- 
ment in  the  case  which  would  satisfy  himself 
and   the  court,  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the 
commission,  saying,   "  It  is  not  I  who  quit  the 
chamber,    but    the    chamber    that  quits   me." 
All  his  harangues,  responses,  and  decrees,  were 
distinguished   by  their  clearness  and   solidit^^ 
In  his  manners  he  was  simple,  in  his  conduct 
austere;    but  to  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  friendless,  the  mildest  of  men.     Pie  relax- 
ed  from  the  toils  of  his  office  in  the  pleasures 
of  literature,  and  assembled  round  him  such 
men  as  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bourdaloue,     He 
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■dktl  in  1677,  at  the  ago  of  sixty.  His 
"  Arrctes,"  on  various  important  points  of 
French  law,  were  first  pubiished  at  Paris,  in 
J  702,  quarto,  and  were  reprinted  in  178 1. 
Aloreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

LAMOIGNON,  CuaisTiAN-FRANcis  de, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1644..  Favoured  by  nature  with  a  solid  and 
brilliant  understanding,  a  dignified  presence,  a 
fine  voice,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  he  obtain- 
ed from  his  father's  care  every  advantage  of 
education  which  could  contribute  to  form  his 
heart  and  cultivate  his  mind.  Hi  was  placed 
in  the  Jesuit's  college,  under  the  particular 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  father  Rapin,  whose 
favourite  disciple  he  was.  After  finishing  his 
Studies,  he  A-isitcd  England  and  Jrlolland,  in 
both  which  countries  he  was  mu.ch  admired 
for  his  disposition  and  attainments.  He  was 
brought  early  to  practise  as  a  pleader,  and  in 
1666  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  parliament. 
He  afterwards  was  made  a  master  of  requests, 
and  in  1674  ^^'as  appointed  to  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate-general This  he  occupied  during 
twenty- five  years  with  the  highest  reputation, 
equally  distinguished  by  the  weight  and  com- 
pass of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  zeal  for  jus- 
tice and  the  public  good.  In  1090  the  king 
nominated  him  to  the  post  of  a  president-a- 
mortier:  but  the  love  of  employment  kept 
him  eight  years  longer  at  the  bar;  and  he  did 
not  profit  himself  of  the  royal  favour,  till  his 
state  of  health,  and  the  representations  of  his 
family,  urged  him  to  an  honourable  repose. 
He  then  indulged  his  love  of  letters,  and  in 
1704  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions; of  which,  the  year  after,  he  was 
appointed  president.  In  this  station  he  dis- 
played as  much  facility  in  discussing  a  literary 
question,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a  point  of 
jurisprudence.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disease, 
in  1 709.  Many  of  his  harangues  on  public  oc- 
casions were  copied  from  his  mouth,  and  di- 
spersed; but  the  only  work  of  his  pen  which 
came  to  the  press  was  a  "  Letter  on  the 
Death  of  Father  Bourdaloue,"  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  "  Careme  "  of  that  great 
preacher.  M.  de  Lamoignon  was  father  of  the 
chancellor  Lamoignon,  whose  son,  IVI.  de  La- 
moignon de  Malesherbes,  has  in  late  times 
been  so  much  distinguished  by  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.  See  Malesherbes.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAMOTTE,  HooDAR.     See  Motte. 

LAMOTTE,  William  MAuquEST  de,  an 
eminent  surgeon  and  accoup heur ;  studied  at 
Paris,  and  passed  five  years  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 


after  which  he  settled  at  V  'ogne,  in  Lower 
^Normandy,  wnere  he  became  eminent  in 
practice  during  a  long  period.  He  published, 
in  1715,  the  result  of  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  in  a  work  entitled,  "Traite  des  Accouch- 
ments  naturels,  non-naturels,  et  contre  nature," 
4to.  Of  this  several  editions  have  been  made, 
some  of  the  later  of  which  have  improved 
upon  tlie  original  arrangement,  and  liave  added 
annotations  and  figures.  The  work  is  a  valu- 
able record  of  practice  in  the  art  of  midwifery, 
which  it  simplifies  and  enriches  with  a  great 
number  of  valuable  observations.  Another  of 
his  works  on  this  topic  is,  "  Dissertation  sur  la 
Generation,  sur  la  Superfetation,  et  Reponse 
au  liore  intitule,  De  1'  indecence  aux  Hommes 
d'  accoucher  les  Femmes,"  17 18,  lamo. :  in  the 
physiological  part  of  this  performance  he  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  ovarian  hypothesis  of  ge- 
neration. As  a  writer  in  surgery,  he  made 
himself  known  by  his  "Traite  complet  de 
Chirurgie,"  three  vols.  i2mo.  1722,  several 
times  reprinted:  the  best  edition  is  by  Sabatier, 
two  vols.  8vo.  1771.  This  work  does  not  quite 
answer  to  its  title,  since  several  diseases  be- 
longing to  chirurgical  practice  are  omitted  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Med.  Halleri 
Bibl.  Anatom.  et  Chirurg. — A. 

LAMPE,  Frederic  Adolphus,  a  learned 
German  protestant  divine  and  professor  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dethmold,  in 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1683.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learinng  at 
Bremen;  and  aiterwards  studied  successively 
in  the  universities  of  Franeker  and  Utrecht. 
When  he  had  finished  his  course  of  divinity, 
he  was  first  settled  with  the  church  of  Wesel, 
in  the  territory  of  Cleves;  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Teuteburg,  and  from  tliat 
place  to  Bremen.  In  ,the  year  1720,  he  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  Utrecht,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  professor  of  divinity  ;  and  m  addition 
to  that  post,  in  the  year  1726,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  again  induced 
to  settle  at  Bremen;  where  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  divinity  in  ordinary, 
the  honour  of  being  perpetual  rector  of  the 
university,  and  was  also  chosen  pastor  of  a 
church.  These  advantages  and  honours  he  en- 
joyed but  a  very  short  time,  being  carried  otfby 
a  violent  haemorrhage  in  1729,  when  only  forty- 
si.x  years  of  age.  But  though  so  young,  and 
constantly  employed  in  public  employments, 
he  found  time  to  compose  several  works,  which 
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reflect  credit  on  his  industry  and  learning. 
Among  these  is,  "De  CymbaUs  Veterum,  hb. 
iii."  i2mo,  1703;  "Excrcitat.  Sacr.  in  Psal. 
xlv."  enriched  with  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
sacred  antiquities,  4to,  1715  ;  "  Synopsis  llist. 
Sacr-ct  Ecclesiastics, ab  origine  mundi  ad  prse- 
senti  I  Tcmpora,"  4to,  1721  -,  "  Synopsis  The- 
ologise  naturalis,"  8vo,  1723  ;  "  Comment. 
in  Evangel.  S.  Johannis,"  three  vols.  4(0,  1724 
and  1725  ;  "  History  of  the  reformed  Church 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,"  4to.  172S,  in 
Latin  ;  "  Rudimenta  Theologix:  Elonchticse, 
8vo.  1729;  "DeUrim  et  Thummin,"  1727, 
&C.      Mcrei-i.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist  — M. 

LA  \iPRIDIO,  Benedict,  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Cremotia.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
his  youth,  and  was  first  domesticated  with 
Paul  Cortesi.  He  then  taught  in  the  Greek 
college  instituted  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
by  John  Lascaris.  Removing  to  Padua,  he 
passed  many  years  in  that  city,  employed  as  a 
private  teacher  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
much  esteemed  by  persons  of  eminence. 
Some  explanations  of  Demosthenes,  which  he 
gave  at  his  own  house,  are  spoken  of  with 
great  applause.  His  reputation  attracted  the 
notice  of  Frederic  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua, 
who  engaged  him  at  a  liberal  stipend  to  live  at 
his  court,  and  undertake  the  education  of  his 
only  son.  He  died  at  Mantua,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1540  ;  but  Tiraboschi 
mentions  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Aonius 
Palearius,  which  refers  to  an  incident  of  the 
year  1542.  Lampridio  is  said  to  l)ave  been 
employed  in  an  elegant  version  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  but  of  this  nothing  has  appeared. 
He  is  known  as  an  author  by  his  Greek  and 
Latin  poems,  consisting  of  epigrams  and  odes. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Pindar  in  the  latter, 
whose  elevation  of  thought,  and  vigour  of  ima- 
gination, he  not  unhappily  emulated  ;  but  was 
thereby  led  into  a  turgid  style,  and  to  the  use  of 
certain  measures  not  well  adapted  to  the  melody 
of  Latin  verse.  There  are,  likewise,  extant 
three  Italian  letters  written  by  him  to  cardinal 
Bembo,  and  one  Latin  letter  to  cardinal  Pole. 
An  edition  of  his  Latin  poems,  together  with 
those  of  J.  Eapt.  Amaltheus,  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  8vo.  1550.  TiraboHhi.  Baillet, 
—A. 

LAMPRIDIUS,  ^nus,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, lived  in  the  fovith  century,  under  Dio- 
clesian  and  Constantiue.  There  are  remaining 
in  his  name  the  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus, 
Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
beverus.     It  is,  howevcrj  doubted  whether  the 


latter  life  belongs  to  Lampridius,  as  some  ma- 
nuscripts ascribe  it  to  Spartianus.  it  has,  in- 
deed, been  suggested  that  these  are  the  same 
persons,  and  that  Spartianus  is  the  third  name 
of  Lampridius.  Neither  the  style  nor  arrange- 
ment of  this  writer  allow  him  a  place  among 
the  superior  class  of  historians,  but  he  is  valu- 
able for  his  facts.  His  lives  make  a  part  of  the 
"  Historic  Augustse  Scriptores."  Vossii  Hist, 
JLat.     Aloreri. — A. 

LAMY,  Bernard,  a  learned  French  priest 
and    various    writer    who    flourished    in    thet 
seventeenth    and    in    the    early   part   of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
born  at  Mans,  in  the  year  1640.     Havi  g  laid 
a  good  foundation  of  grammar  learning  in  his 
native   place,  when  he  was   eighcren  years  of 
age  he  entered  among  the  religious  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oritory,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  their  order  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  what 
was  called  the  year  of  institutive,  and  was  then 
sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the 
college  of  Saumur.     From  the  year   i66r,  to 
1667,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the  classics 
and  the  belles  lettres  in   different  seminaries ; 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  was   ordained 
priest.     Soon  afterwards  his  superiors  appoint- 
ed   him   to   the  same  oflice  in  the   college  at- 
tached to    the    monastery   at    Saumur;    and 
though,  at  the  expiration  of  tvi^o  years,  he  was- 
permitted  to  resign  that  employment  in  order 
to  apply  more  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
they  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
philosophy  j    which   he  did   at    Saumur,   and 
afterwards    at    Angers,   till    the    year   1676, 
with  very   great   reputation.     While   he  was 
thus    occupied,  he  applied  himself  with   the 
utmost  intenseness  to  the  study  of  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science,  and  made  a  very  con- 
siderable proficiency.     Dupin  says  that  he  ex- 
celled in  his  acquaintance  with  rhetoric,  poetry, 
the  learned  languages,  criticism,  p.igan   philo- 
sop!iy,  christian  ethics,the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture  and  painting,  the  sacred  scriptures^ 
rabbinical  learning,  and  divinity.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1670,  he  was  directed 
by  his  superiors  to  go  to  Grenoble,  over  which 
diocese   cardinal  le  Camus  at  that  time  pre- 
sided, who  was  eminently  distinguislied  among 
the  prelates  of  France,   for  his  learning  and 
piety.     This  good  bishop  honoured  Lamy  with 
his  patronage   and   warm   friendship,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  coadjutor  in  visiting  liis  diocese, 
in  preaching,  and  in  instructing  his  flock.     He 
also  established  a  seminary  at  Grenoble,  for 
the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  in  which  Lamy 
was  appointed   professor    of    divinity.     I'hc 
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duties  of  tills  post  lie  discharged  witli  un- 
we-.iriod  diligence,  and,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  sacR'd  scriptures,  published  an  useful 
introduction  to  them,  under  the  title  of  "  Ap- 
paratus ad  Biblia  sacra,  in  quo  de  Hcbrxorum 
genre,  liCgibus,  Ritibus,  vaiiisque  ad  Bibliorum 
Intelligeniiam  spectantibus,  'Tabulis  xx.  dis- 
positus,  &c."  1687,  folio.  This  work,  which 
was  very  favourably  received,  he  afterwards 
greatly  enl.irged,  and  gave  it  a  new  form, 
in  which  it  has  been  introduced  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  deservedly  valued  by  biblical  students. 
Before  the  appearance  of  this  work,  he  had 
published  at  ditferciit  periods,  several  treatises 
belonging  to  the  departments  of  polite  learn- 
ing and  the  mathematics,  the  principal  of 
V'hich  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

In  the  year  1688,  father  Lamy  published 
"  A  Demonstration,  or,  clear  Proots  of  the 
Truth  and  Holiness  of  Christian  Morality," 
in  two  vols.  i2mo.  in  the  fonn  of  dialogues; 
which  was  afterwards  extended,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  matter,  to  the  number  of  five 
volumes,  and  has  undergone  repeated  impres- 
sions. In  1689,  he  sent  into  the  world  his 
"  Harmonia  seu  Concordia  Quatuor  Evange- 
listarum,  in  qua  vera  Series  Actuum  ac  Ser- 
monum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  &c." 
in  two  vols.  4to.  ;  in  which  he  advanced  some 
notions  that  proved  the  means  of  involving  him 
in  controversies  with  many  learned  men,  which 
lasted  more  than  ten  years.  Among  others, 
he  maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned twice,  the  first  time  by  order  of  the 
Jewish  Senhedrim,  and  the  last  by  that  of 
Herod  ;  that  when  Christ  instituted  his  supper, 
he  did  not  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
keep  the  passover  ;  and,  likewise,  that  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  Mary  the  sister 
of  Martha  and  Lazarus  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  For  a  list  of  the  numerous 
treatises  against,  or  in  defence  of  these  notions, 
the  reader  may  consult  either  of  our  authorities. 
But  father  Lamy's  principal  work,  which  had 
engaged  his  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  is 
replete  with  useful  information,  as  well  as 
learned  and  curious  discussion,  is  his  "  De 
Tabernaculo  Foederis  de  sancta  Civitate  Jeru- 
salem, et  de  Templo  ejus,  Lib.  Septem,"  foho, 
illustrated  with  numerous  copper  plates.  When 
the  author  had  completed  his  manuscript,  he 
found  the  booksellers  in  general,  who  had 
derived  much  profit  from  publishing  his  former 


works,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an 
expensive  publication  ;  till,  at  length,  one  of 
the  Parisian  booksellers  ventured  to  undertake 
it  at  his  sole  charge,  and  employed  the  ablest 
artists  to  execute  the  illustrative  engravings. 
I'he  author,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  its 
publication,  which  did  not  take  place  before 
the  year  1720.  His  health  had  for  some  time 
been  greatly  impaired,  in  consequence  of  his 
close  application  to  his  studies,  his  laborious 
professional  exertions,  and  the  severe  rules  of 
mortification  vvhicli  he  observed  ;  whence  his 
friends  perceived,  to  their  great  regret,  that  his 
change  was  approaching.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  hastened  that  event  in  17 15, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Father  Lamy  was  as  much  esteemed  for 
his  modesty  and  amiable  manners,  as  he  was 
respected  for  his  piety  and  extensive  erudition. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Speaking,"  i2mo. 
1675;  "New  Reflections  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry,"  i2mo.  1678;  "  A  mechanical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Equilibrium  of  Solids  and  Fluids," 
lamo.  1679;  "  ■'^  Treatise  on  Magnitude  in 
general,  comprehending  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Analysis,"  i2mo.  1680;  "Dialogues  on 
the  Sciences,  and  the  best  Manner  of  studying 
them,"  i2mo.  J 684;  "Elements  of  Geome- 
try," 8vo.  1685;  and  "A  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective," 8vo.  1701.  Most  of  the  preceding 
were  republished,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  during  the  author's  life,  with  consider- 
able augmentations.  Life  prefixed  to  the  trtathe 
de  Tabeniaculiy  tffc.      Dupin.      Mcreri. — M. 

LAMY,  Francis,  a  French  benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  esteem,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Montyreau,  in  the  diocese  of  CJiartres,  in  the 
year  1636.  He  commenced  his  career  in  life, 
by  following  the  military  profession;  but  he 
soon  exchanged  it  for  the  ecclesiastical,  which 
he  embraced  in  the  order  already  mentioned, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
By  his  application  to  his  studies,  he  madi^  very 
respectable  progress  in  science  and  literature  ; 
and  he  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  His  style,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  is  more  correct  and  polished  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  in  the  French  language 
among  the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  He  died  in  17 1 1,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-five  ;  and  is  highly  praised  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  goodness  of  heart,  his  candour, 
the  amiableness  and  purity  of  his  manners,  and 
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bis  extraordinary  piety.     He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise    "  On   Self-knowledge,"   in    six 
volumes,  1 2mo.  which  passed  through  several 
editions,  the  most  complete  one  being  that  of 
1700  ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  evident  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  lamo.  1694;  "The  new 
Atheism  overthrown,"  i2mo.  1696,  in  answer 
to  the    writings  of  Spinoza  ;    "  Pious  Senti- 
ments, adapted  to  the  religious  Profession," 
i2mo.  1697  ;  "  The  Groans  of  the  Soul  under 
the   Tyranny    of  the  Body,"    izmo.     1700; 
"Lessons  of  Wisdom,"  i2mo.  1703  ;  "Ele- 
ments, introductory  to  solid  Knowledge,  with 
an  Essay  on   Logic,"    lamo.    1706,    in   the 
dialogue     form ;      "   A    Collection   of     Let- 
ters,   theological  and    moral,"    lamo.    1708; 
"  Philosophical  Letters  on  several  Subjects," 
lanio.  ;  "  The  Unbeliever  conducted  to  Re- 
ligion by  Reason,  or,  Dialogues  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  Reason   and  Faith,"  i2mo.  17 10;  a 
curious  little  treatise,  entitled,  "  Physical  Con- 
jectures on    the  Effects  ©f  I'hunder,  and  on 
other  Subjects  in  natural  Philosophy,"   i2mo. 
1609;    a  treatise    "On  the   Knowledge  and 
Love  of  God,"   lamo.   printed  in   1712,  after 
the    author's  death;    "A   Refutation   of  M. 
Nicole's   System   of    Universal   Grace;"    and 
other  controversial  pieces  which  are  enume- 
rated in  Moreri  and  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
LANCELLOTTI,  Gianpaolo,  an  eminent 
jurist,  was  born  at  Perugia,  about    1510.     He 
kept  a  school  of  law  at  his  native  place,  and  was 
engaged  by  pope  Paul  IV.  to  draw  up  an  insti- 
tute of  canon  law,   in  imitation  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  of  civil  law.      This  was  first  publish- 
ed in  1563,  and  soon  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  obtained  honourable  testimonies  of 
approbation  from  several  men  of  eminence  in  the 
profession.      It  was  annexed  to  the  body  of  ca- 
non law,  and  still  retains  its  place  in  the  recent 
editions  of  that   compilation.     He   also  wrote 
other  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  and  a  life   of 
Bartolus.     He  died  at  Perugia,  in  159 1.     Mo- 
reri.    Tiraboscln. — A, 

LANCELOT,  Claude,  author  of  several 
useful  works  in  grammar  and  the  preliminary 
parts  of  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615. 
The  abb6  de  St.  Cyran  persuaded  him  to  join 
the  devout  solitaries  of  the  Port-Royal,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  teaching  mathema- 
tics and  the  languages  in  their  schools,  till  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  government.  He  was 
afterwards  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  princes  of  Conti.  The  death  of  their 
mother  deprived  him  of  this  office ;  upon 
which  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Cyran.      Some  dissensions  which 
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arose  in  this  monastery  in  1680  produced  his 
exile  to  Quimperlc  in  Lower  Britany,  where  he 
continued  the  same  austere  and  ascetic  way  of 
life  which  he  had  followed  in  the  seminary.    He 
died  in  1695,  with  a  high  reputation   for  sanc- 
tity as  well  as   learning.     The  principal  writ- 
ings of  this  author  are    "  Nouvelle  Methods 
pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Latinc,"  8vo.  1664  : 
this  is  the  first  work  of  the  kmd  in  which  the 
apparently  absurd  practice  of  teaching  the  rules 
of  the  Latin  grammar  in  the  Latin  language  is 
exchanged  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 
It  also  contains  many  curious  and  useful  parti- 
culars of  information,  as  to  tlie  Roman  names, 
coins,  &c.     "  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  appren- 
dre la  Langue  Grecque,"  1656,  Bvo.   This  and 
the  preceding  have  been  often  reprinted  with 
improvements,   as    likewise    abridgements    of 
them.     *'  Le  Jardin    des   Racines  Grecques," 
8vo.  1657  :  "  An   Italian  and  Spanish   Gram- 
mar :"    "  Granmiaire   generale   et  raisonnee,"" 
i2mo. ;  an  excellent  work,  formed  on  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Arnauld  :  it  has  been  translated  into  se- 
veral modern  languages.    "  Delectus  Epigram- 
matum,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  1659,  with  a  preface  by 
Nicole.     "  Memoires   pour  servir  a  la  Vie  de 
St.  Cyran."     Moreri.     Nsuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
LANCISI,  GiAMMARiA,  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  was   born  of  a   family  in  trade  at 
Rome,  in  1654.     His   education  was  first  di- 
rected, under  the  society  of  Jesuits,  to  the  pro- 
fession  of  theology ;  but  his  inclination  being 
turned  towards  medicine,  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  all  the  studies  connected  with  it,  and 
in  1672  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losoplvy  and  physic.     Attendance  on  the  hospi- 
tals, and  the  study  of  the  best  authors,  occupied 
him  several  years  longer ;  and  his   reputation 
increased  with  his  knowledge,  so  that  in  1684. 
he  was  appointed   to  the  chair  of  anatomy    in 
the  college  of  la  Sapienza.     He  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  chairs  of   theoretical   and  practical 
medicine  in  the  same  college.     In    16SS    pope 
Innocent  XL  nominated  Lancisi  his  physician 
and  private  chamberlain,  and   soon   after  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  canonicate  :    this,  however, 
he  kept  no  longer  than  during  the  life  of  the  do- 
nor.    Innocent   XII.  greatly    confided   in  his 
medical  skill ;  and  Clement  XL,  who  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in    j  700,  made   him   his 
first  physician  and  chamberlain.  These  offices, 
together  with  his   other   professional  engage- 
ments, and  his  private  studies,  fully  occupied 
his  time.     He  did  not  neglect  the  pursuits  of 
polite  literature;  and  the  celebrated  academy  of 
the  Arcadi,  at  Rome,  aggregated   him  to  their 
society.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Inipe- 
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rlul  Academy  Naturo:  Curlosorum,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  other  learned  bodies.      A  great  so- 
briety of  regimen  preserved  him  in  health  and 
vigour  till  the  illness  v/hich  brought  his  life  to 
a.  close,  in  January  172®, in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
This  physician  was  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, humane,  and  prompt  to  perform  kind 
offices  -,  able  and  prudent  in  the  management  of 
business,  polite,   affable,  and   pleasing  in   con- 
versation, eloquent  and  zealous    in   promoting 
the  interests  of  science.     He   collected  a  great 
library,  which,  during  his  lifetime,  he  present- 
ed to  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
public  use,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  young 
physicians  and  surgeons   attending  the  house. 
Lancisi  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works, 
several  of  them  valuable.       As  a  medical  theo- 
rist he  had,   indeed,  acquired  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  salts  and  ferments  of  Sylvius,  which 
rendered  him  too   prone  to  hypothesis.     The 
most  important  of  his  writings  are,  "  De  subi- 
taneis  Mortibus,  lib.  II."  1707,  4to.  written  on 
occasion  of  the  frequent  sudden  deaths  which 
had  for  some  time  before  taken  place  at  Rome; 
"  De    nativis    deque  adventitiis  Roman!   cceli 
qualitatibus,     cui    accedit   Historia   Epidemic 
Rheumatics,"  1711,410.;  "  De  noxlis   Palu- 
dum  effluviis  eorumque  remediis,"    2  vol.  4to. 
1717  ;  a  work  containing  many  useful  observ- 
ations on  the   insalubrity  of  marshy  situations, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  them  more  healthy  : 
"  Quinque  Epidemis  perniciosarum  et  castren- 
hium   Febrium,"  printed  with   the    preceding. 
He  also  attended  to  tlie  epidemics  affecting  do- 
mestic animals,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in  Italian 
concerning  a  disease  prevalent  among  cows  and 
horses.     In  anatomy  he  wrote  several  detached 
dissertations,  and  performed  a  very  useful  ser- 
vice to  the   science  in  general,    by   discovering 
the  lost  copper-plates  of  Eustachius,  and  caus- 
ing a  set  of  tables  from  them  to  be  published  at 
Rome,  1 7 14,  folio.     After  his  death  appeared 
his  large  and  valuable  work,  "  De  INIotu  Cordis 
et  Aneurismatibus,"  Rom.  1728,  fol.  and  1745, 
4to.     A  collection  of  all  the  works  ot  Lancisi, 
hitherto  published,  v/as  printed  at  Rome,  in  four 
vols.  4to.  1745.    His  "  Consilia  XLIX  Posthu- 
ma,"  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1747,  4to.  Fa- 
broTii  Vit.  Italcr.  Ehy  Diet.  Hist.    Hallen  Bib!. 
Anat.  is"  Med. — A. 

LANDEN,  John,  an  eminent  English  ma- 
thematician in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
atPeakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northampton- 
siiire,  in  the  year  1719-  That  he  became  an 
early  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  appears 
from  his  being  a  respectable  contributor  to  the 


Lady's  Diary  in  1744  :  and  he  was  soon  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  then  supported  that 
small  but  valuable  publication,  in  which  almost 
every  English  mathematician  wlio  arrived  at 
any  degree  of  eminence  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  last  century,  contended  for  fame. 
Mr.  Landen  communicated  his  contributions  to 
it,  under  different  signatures,  till  vi'ithin  a  few 
years  of  his  death.  What  further  information 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  relating  to  this  ma- 
thematician, is  chiefly  confined  to  a  history  of 
his  writings.      In  the  48th  vol.  of  the  Philoso- 


phical Transactions,  he  gave  "  An  Investigation 
of  some  1  heorems  which  suggest  several   very 
remarkable  Properties  of  the  Circle,  and  are,  at 
the  same  Time,  of  considerable  Use  in  resolving 
Fractions,  the  Denominators  of  which  are  cer- 
tain Multinomials,  into  more  simple  ones,  and 
by  that  Means  facilitating  the  Computation  o£ 
Fluents."     This  ingenious  paper  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  by  that  eminent 
mathematician,  the  late  Thomas  Simpson   of 
Woolwich  ;  which  circumstance  will  convey  to 
those  who  are  not  themselves  judges  of  it,  some 
idea  of  its  merit.      In  the  year  r755,  iVIr.  Lan- 
den published  a  volume,  entitled  "  Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations  ;"  the  title  of  which  was  cho- 
sen as  a  means  of  informing  the  world,  that  the 
study  of   the    mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  hours,  than  his 
principal   employment.     This,    indeed,    conti- 
nued to  be  the  case  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  :  for  about  the  year  1762,  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  retained 
that  employment  till  within  two   years  of  his 
death.   These  Lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of 
tracts  relative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines, 
the  summation  of  series,  the  finding  of  fluents, 
and  many  other    points  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics.     About  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1757,  or  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  published 
proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,    "The 
~  Residual  Analysis,"  a  new  branch  of  the  alge- 
braic art ;  and  in  the  year  last   mentioned,   he 
published  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Residual  Ana- 
lysis," 4to.   in  which  he  resolved    a  variety   of 
problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had 
usually  been  applied,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
entirely  new.     He,  also,  compared  these  solu- 
tions with  others  derived   from    the    fluxionary 
method  ;   and  shewed,  that  the  solutions  by  his 
new  method  were,  in  general,  more  natural  and 
elegant  than  the  fluxionary  ones.      In  the  51st 
volume    of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he 
gave  "  A  new  method  of  computing  the  sums 
of  a  great  number  of  infinite   series."      The 
first  book  of  *'  The  Residual  Analysis"  made 
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its  appearance' in  1764.  In  this  treatise,  be- 
sides explaining  the  principles  on  which  his 
new  analysis  was  founded,  he  applied  it,  in  a 
variety  of  problems,  to  the  drawing  of  tangents, 
and  finding  the  properties  of  curve  lines ;  to 
describing  their  involutes  and  evolutes,  finding 
the  radius  of  curvature,  their  greatest  and  least 
ordinate?,  and  points  of  contrary  flexure;  to 
the  determination  of  their  cusps,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  asymptotes  :  and  he  proposed,  in  a  se- 
cond book,  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new 
analysis  to  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  and 
physical  subjects.  The  papers,  which  were  to 
have  formed  this  book,  lay  long  by  him  ;  but 
he  never  found  leisure  to  put  them  in  order  for 
the  press. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Landen  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Two  years  afterwards  he  contributed 
to  the  58th  vol.  of  their  Transactions,  "  A  spe- 
cimen of  a  new  method  of  comparing  curvili- 
near areas  ;"  by  means  of  which  many  areas  are 
compared,  that  did  not  appear  to  be  comparable 
by  any  other  method :  a  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance  in  that  part  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  motion. 
In  the  60th  vol.  of  the  same  work,  he  gave 
"  Some  new  theorems  for  computing  the  \\'hoIe 
areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the  ordinates  are 
expressed  by  fractions  of  a  certain  form,"  in  a 
more  concise  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had 
considered  the  subject  before  him.  In  the  6 1st 
volume  of  the  Transactions,  he  has  investigated 
several  new  and  useful  theorems  for  comput- 
ing "  certain  fluents,  which  are  assignable  by 
arcs  of  the  conic  sections."  This  subject  had 
been  considered  before,  both  by  Maclaurin  and 
D'Alembert ;  but  some  of  the  theorems  which 
were  given  by  these  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  expressed  by  the  difference  between 
an  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif- 
ference being  not  directly  attainable  when  the 
arc  and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they 
will  do  when  the  whole  fluent  is  wanted,  al- 
though such  fluent  be  finite  ;  these  theorems, 
therefore,  fail  in  those  cases,  and  the  computa- 
tion becomes  impracticable  without  farther 
help.  l  his  defect  Mr.  lianden  has  removed, 
by  assigning  the  Hi/iii  of  the  ditFerence  between 
ilie  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the 
point  of  contact  is  supposed  to  be  removed  to 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
curve  :  and  he  concludes  the  paper  with  a  cu- 
rious and  remarkable  property  relating  to  pen- 
dulous bodies,  which  is  dcducible  from  those 
theorems.      In  the  year   1774,  he  published 


"  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Cowiputa- 
tion  of  the  Sun's  Distance  from  the  Earth  ;"  in 
which  he  not  only  pointed  out  the  doctor's 
errors,  but  shewed  that  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem  was  not  to  be  expected  cither  from  his 
method  of  reasoning,  or  from  the  data  on 
whicli  he  lind  founded  it.  Mr.  Landen's  next 
contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  65  th  volume,  and  consists 
of  the  investigation  of  a  general  theorem,  which 
he  had  promised  in  1771,  "for  finding  the 
length  of  any  arc  of  a  tonic  hyperbola,  by  means 
of  two  elliptic  arcs,  with  some  other  new  and 
useful  theorems  deduced  therefrom  ;"  and  it 
concludes  with  observing,  that  these  theorems, 
properly  applied,  will  evince,  that  both  the 
elastic  curve,  and  the  curve  of  equable  recess  ■ 
from  a  given  point,  with  many  others,  may  be 
constructed  by  the  rectification  of  the  ellip- 
sis only,  in  those  cases  in  which  Maclaurin's 
elegant  method  is  defective.  In  the  67th  vo- 
lume of  the  same  work,  he  gave  "A  new  theo- 
ry of  the  rotatory  motion  of  bodies  affected  by 
forces  disturbing  such  motion."  At  that  time 
he  did  not  know  that  the  subject  had  been 
handled  by  any  person  before  bins,  and  lie  con- 
sidered only  the  motion  of  a  sphere,  splierold, 
and  cylinder.  After  the  publication  of  his  pa- 
per, however,  he  was  informed,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  considered  by- 
D'Alembert  ;  and,  upon  procuring  that  au- 
thor's "  Opuscules  Mathematlques,"  he  there 
learned  that  D'Alembert  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  preceded  him  in  this  investigation; 
for  he  found  him  speaking  of  some  mathemati- 
cian, though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  doubted  whether  there  be  any  solid 
whatever,  besides  the  sphere,  in  which  any  line, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a 
permanent  axis  of  rotation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mr.  Landen  took  up  the  subject  again  j- 
and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a  solution  to' 
the  general  problem,  namely,  "  to  determine 
the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,' 
revolving  without  restraint  about  any  axis  pass- 
ing through  its  centre  of  gravity  ;"  he  fully  re-' 
moved  any  doubt  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  person  to  wh.om  D'Alembert 
had  alluded,  and  pointed  out  several  bodies' 
which,  under  certain  dimensions,  have  that  re- 
markable property.  This  paper  may  be  seen, 
among  many  others  equally  curious,  in  a  vo- 
lume of  "  Memoirs,"  which  our  author  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1780.  That  volume  is  also 
enriched  with  a  very  valuable  Appendix,  con- 
taining   "  Theorems    for   t!ie  Calculation  of 
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Fluents ;"  which  are  more  complete  and  ex- 
tensive than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
any  author  before  him. 

In  the  years  1781, 1782,  and  1783,  Mr.  Lan- 
den  pubHshed  three  small  tracts  "  on  the  sum- 
mation of  converging  series  ;"  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  shewed  the  extent  of  some  theo- 
rems which  had  been  given  for  that  purpose  by 
De  Moivre,  Stirling,  and  his  old  friend  Tho- 
mas Simpson,  in  answer  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  written  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
excellent  mathematicians.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  shew  less 
mathematical  skill  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
these  theorems,  than  he  has  done  in  his  writ- 
ings on  original  subjects  ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  theorems,  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  before  Mr.  Landen's  ingenui- 
ty made  it  obvious  to  all.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Landen  had  made 
such  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give 
a  solution  of  the  general  problem  mentioned 
above ;  but  finding  the  result  of  it  to  differ 
very  materially  from  the  result  of  the  solution 
of  it' given  by  D'Alembert,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  clearly  where  that  gentleman,  in  his 
opinion,  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
his  own  solution  public.  During  the  course 
of  that  year,  having  procured  the  Memoirs  of 
tlic  Berlin  Academy  for  1757,  which  contain 
M.EuIer's  solution  of  the  problem,  he  found 
that  it  gave  the  same  result  which  had  been 
deduced  by  D'Alembert;  but  the  perspicuity 
of  Euler's  manner  of  writing  enabled  him  to 
discover  where  he  had  differed  from  himself, 
•which  the  obscurity  of  die  other  prevented  him 
from  doing.  The  agreement,  however,  of 
two  v/riters  of  such  established  reputation  as 
Euler  and  D'Alembert,  made  him  long  dubious 
about  the  truih  of  his  own  solution,  and  in- 
duced him  to  revise  the  process  again  and  again, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  ;  and  being 
every  time  more  firmly  convinced  that  his  own 
solution  was  right,  and  theirs  wrong,  he  gave 
it  to  the  public  in  the  75th  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  suC)ject,  together  with 
the  concise  manner  in  which  Mr.  Landen  had 
been  obliged  to  give  his  solution,  that  he  might 
confine  it  within  proper  limits  for  the  Transac- 
tions, it  was  too  hard,  or  at  least  too  laborious, 
a  task  for  most  mathematicians  to  read  it ;  and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  established 
reputation  of  Euler  and  D'Alembert,  induced 
many  to  think,  that  their  solution  was  right. 


and  Mr.  Landen's  wrong.  Among  the  at^ 
tempts  made  to  prove  it,  was  a  long  and  inge- 
nious paper  by  the  learned  Mr.  Wildbore,  a 
gentleman  of  very  distinguished  talents  and 
experience  in  such  kind  of  calculations  •,  which 
is  given  in  the  80th  volume  of  ,the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  and  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  mathematicians.  Upon  this  Mr, 
Landen  determined  to  revise  and  extend  his 
solution,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  un- 
derstood. About  this  time,  also,  he  accident- 
ally met  with  [the  late  P.  Frisi's  "  Cosmogra- 
phix  Physics  et  Mathematicse  ;"  in  the  second 
part  of  which  there  is  a  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem, agreeing  in  the  result  with  those  of 
Euler  and  D'Alembert.  In  this  book  Mr. 
Landen  found,  that  Euler  had  revised  the 
solution  which  he  had  formerly  given  in  ths 
Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it  another  form, 
and  at  greater  length,  in  a  volume  published 
in  1765,  and  entitled  «' Theoria  motus  Cor- 
porum  solidorum  seu  rigidorum."  Having 
procured  this  publication,  Mr.  Landen  found 
the  same  principles  employed  in  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  same  conclusion  resulting  from 
them,  as  in  M.  Euler's  former  solution  of  the 
problem.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of 
the  great  mathematicians  above  mentioned 
against  him,  our  author  was  still  persuad- 
ed of  the  truth  of  his  own  solution,  and 
proceeded  to  defend  and  explain  it  more  ai 
large.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this 
without  loss  of  tinae,  on  account  of  the  de- 
clining stat«  of  his  health.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone  in  his 
bladder,  and  about  this  time  frequently  suffer- 
ed from  it  to  such  a  degree^  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  montli  to- 
gether. Yet  even  this  dreadful  disorder  did. 
not  extinguish  his  ardour  for  madiematical- 
studies ;  for  the  seconm  volume  of  his  "  Me- 
moirs" was  written  and  revised  during  the: 
intervals  of  his  complaint.  This  volume  con- 
tains his  last  labours  on  the  solution  of  the. 
general  problem  concerning  rotatory  motion. 
It  also  comprizes  a  resolution  of  the  problem 
relating  to  the  motion  of  a  top;  together  with 
an  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
noxes, in  which  Mr.  Landen  has,  first  of  any 
one,  pointed  out  the  cause  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's mistake  in  his  solution  of  this  celebrated 
problem  ;  and  some  other  papers  of  consider- 
able importancei  He  just  lived  to  see  this 
work  finished,  and  received  a  copy  of  it  on  the 
day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Ja- 
nuary the  15th,  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterbo- 
rough, in  the  sevcnty-ftrst  year  of  his  age,   Mr.. 
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Landen  was  not  only  distinguished  hy  his  emi- 
nent talents  as  a  matlieniaiicir.n,  but  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  moral  character.  The  strict  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct,  his  great  humanity,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  every  person  to  the  utmost 
ofhis  abilities,  justly  procured  hini  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  filled 
them  with  deep  regret  for  his  loss.  Gent. 
Ma^a-z..  j'.'Iarch  1790.  Huttoii's  Math.  Diet. 
— M. 

LANDI,  Ortf.nsio,  an  ingenious  but 
whimsical  writer,  was  born  at  Milan,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  to  letters,  and  studied  at  his  native 
city,  and  at  Bologn:ij  but  in  very  necessitous 
circumstances  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  practised 
physic  for  his  support,  though  he  has  left  no 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  this  science.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  afterwards  apostatized  from 
it ;  but  Tiraboschi  thinks  that  in  this  particular 
he  has  been  mistaken  for  another  of  the  name. 
He  was,  however,  lax  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  did  not  scruple  to  jest  on  things 
held  sacred.  While  yet  at  Milan,  he  published 
two  dialogues,  entitled  *'  Cicero  relegatus,"  and 
"  Cicero  revocatus,"  which  he  feigns  to  have 
been  held  by  a  company  of  learned  men 
in  1533.  These  are  elegant  and  ingenious 
compositions,  but  not  without  a  turn  to  para- 
dox. A  journey  which  lie  then  took  gave  occa- 
sion t&  a  work  entitled  "  Forcianoe  Qusstio- 
nes  ■,"  in  which,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Philalethes,  he  treats  in  an  entertaining  manner 
on  the  manners  and  customsj  dress,  diversions, 
ladies,  &c.  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  It 
was  published  at  Naples  in  1536.  He  travel- 
led into  France  about  this  time,  and  at  Lyons 
contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  Stephen  Do- 
let,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  as  an  atheist. 
It  appears,  however,  that  upon  his  return  into 
Italy,  he  entered  successively  into  the  service 
of  the  bishops  of  Trent  and  Catania.  P^issing 
in  154.0  through  Basil,  he  published  a  dialogue 
against  Erasmus,  who  died  four  years  beforcj 
which  was  answered  in  a  severe  invective 
against  the  author.  He  was  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I',  in  1543,  and  In  that  year  published 
his  two  books  of  "Paradoxes."  As  these,  from 
their  extravagance  and  undue  freedom,  excited 
considerab.  3  attention,  he  thought  proper  to 
answer  thi  m  himself,  anonymously ;  and  in 
his  reply  '.e  spares  himself  as  little  as  any  real 
antagonist  would  have  done.  In  1544  he  tra- 
relled  through  Germany  ;  and  returning  to  Ita- 
ly, undertook  that  journey  through  its  several 
provinces,  which  he  has  described  in  his  "  Co^ 


mcntario  delli  piu  notabili  &  mostruose  cose 
d'ltalia  &  altri  luoghi,"  1548.     This  is  a  mix- 
ture of   fact   and  fable,  -wTitten  in  a  ludicrous 
and  whimsical  style.     He  settled  at  Venice  in 
1548,   and    there    published   his    "  Lettere  di 
molte  valorose  Donne,"  which,  as  well  as  his 
collection  of  "Consolatory  Letters,"  and  the 
"  Letters  of  Donna  Lucretia  Gonzaga,"  were 
all  of  his  own  composition; — a  species  of  lite- 
rary imposture  certainly  not  to  be  commended. 
His  "  Sferza   de  Scrittori  antichi  &  moderni, 
di  M.  Anonymio  d'Utopia,"  15  So,  is  a  severe 
invective  against  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
and  against  the  sciences  themselves,  to  which 
he  gave  a  sort  of  antidote  in  "  Una  Esorta- 
tione   alio  Studio  delle  Lettere."     It  is  unne- 
cessary to  go  through  all  the  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  this   capricious  writer,  one  of  which 
was  a  dialogue  concerning  the  utility  of  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures,  a  kind  of  study  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  conversant.     An- 
other,  which    treated  of  "  Medicine  for  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,"  mixed,  with  a  subject 
which  might  have  been  seriously  professional, 
his  jocular   and  fanciful    imaginations.     The 
dates  of  his  later  works  run  between    550  and 
I  ^6o,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  did  not  live 
much    longer.     With  all  his  oddity  of  charac- 
ter, he   lived  in  friendship  with  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  that  age,  by  whom  he  has  been 
praised.     He   was    particularly   intimate   with 
Peter  Aretine,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled 
in  his  writings,  but  with   more  decency  and 
real  learning.     Tirahnchi. — A. 

LANDING,  Christopher,  an  early  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1434.  He 
studied  first  at  Volterraj  under  Angiolo  da 
Todi;  to  whom  he  was  so  dear,  that  he  not 
only  maintained  him  a  long  time  at  his  own 
expence,  but  at  his  death  bound  his  heirs  to 
maintain  him  three  years  longer.  His  father 
then  obliged  hinr  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
law ;  but  the  munificence  of  Cosmo,  and  Peter 
de  Medici,  recalled  him  to  his  bt^loved  studies; 
of  which  that  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
his  particultir  favourite.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  ac.idemy  at 
Florence,  and  lived  in  great  friendship  with 
Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  others  of  its  m'  mb^rs. 
In  1457  he  opened  a  public  school  of  p;>iite 
literature  at  Florence,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  learning  in  that  pevod.  At 
an  advanced  age  he  obtained  the  ofii'-e  of  secre- 
tary to  the  seignory,  and  was  presented  with  a 
palace  in  the  Casentino.  He  finally  retired  to 
Prato-Vecchio,  where  he  died  in  1504.  He 
wrote   "Latin  Poems>"   which,   thaugh   not 
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perfectly  correct,  may  stand  in  competition 
with  most  of  the  compositions  of  that  age. 
Me  drew  up  "Commentaries  upon  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Dante,"  which  were  several  times 
printed;  and  he  translated iijto  Italian  "  Pliny's 
Natural  History,"  and  the  "Sforziade"  of 
John  Simonetta.  These  versions  and  commen- 
taries are,  indeed,  little  esteemed.  He  shew- 
ed his  attachment  to  moral  philosophy  by  his 
*'  Dialogues  on  the  Nobility  of  tlie  Mind,'  his 
four  books  of  "  Camaklolese  Q^iestions,"  and 
other  works.  He  composed  "  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian Orations"  on  various  occasions,  which  have 
been  printed.  RTany  of  his  writings  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  library.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

LANDO,  Poi'E,  was  a  Sabuic  by  birth,  and 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  tlrrone  on  the  death 
of  Anastasius  III.,  in  tlie  year  913.  He  was 
most  probably  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
noted  Theodora;  who,  with  her  daughters, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them  no  less 
famous  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  and  address, 
than  infamous  for  the  scandalous  lives  which 
they  led,  supported  by  Adelbert,  marquis  of 
Tuscany,  and  his  party,  governed  Rome  with 
absolute  sway,  and  disposed  of  the  holy  see  to 
whom  they  pleased.  That  Lando  was  an  in- 
strument devoted  to  the  will  of  Theodora,  may 
be  concluded  from  his  unworthy  conduct  in  or- 
daining her  favourite  John,  afterwards  pope 
John  X.,  archbishop  of  Ravenna;  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  life  of  that  pontiff.  Lando  died, 
after  he  had  held  the  papal  see  not  much  longer 
than  six  months.  Platiiia  dc  Vit.  Pout.  Dupiii. 
Alorcvi.     Bower. — ]M. 

LANFlxANC,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  born  at  Pavia,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  keeper  of  the  public  archives.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  academical  studies 
at  Bologna;  and  having  paid  particular  atten- 
tion for  some  years  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  civil  law,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  commenced  an  advocate  in  the  courts. 
Thinking  this,  hovi'ever,  too  narrow  a  sphere, 
he  removed  into  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  In  this  country  he  taught  publicly 
for  some  time  at  Avranches,  and  his  school 
was  soon  crowded  with  students  of  high  rank. 
On  a  journey  from  that  place  to  Rouen,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  high-way  men,  who  robbed 
him ;  and,  after  bindmg  him,  left  him  in  a  fo- 
rest near  the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  remained  in 
that  condition  till  the  following  day,  when  he 
was  released  by  some  passengers ;  and,  upon 
his  asking  them  whether  there  were  not  a  mo- 


nastery near  that  place,  they  directed  himio 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  then  newly  founded.  Tiii- 
thcr  he  retired,  and  took  the  monk's  habit,  in 
the  year  1041.  His  genius,  learning,  and  vir- 
tue, soon  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  fra- 
ternity, by  whom  he  was  chosen  prior  in  1044. 
Here  he  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  little  time 
became  very  famous,  and  was  frequented  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  While  he 
resided  in  this  abbey,  his  literary  fame  and  his 
excellent  character  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  William  L,  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  TX.  he  went  to 
Rome,  v^jere  he  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
of  having  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Berengcr. 
■  Not  long  afterwards  he  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Verceil,  where  he  expressly  and  formally 
opposed  that  doctrine.  In  the  year  1059,  he 
went  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  assisted  at 
the  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  before  which 
Berenger  abjured  his  opinions.  His  principal 
object,  however,  in  this  journey,  was  to  solicit 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  duke  Wil- 
liam with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
his  cousin;  which  was  granted,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  duke  and  his  lady  should  build 
a  monastery.  They  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Steplien,  at  Caen,  of  which  Lanfranc  was  ap- 
pointed abbot,  in  the  year  1063.  Here  he 
established  a  new  academy,  which  became  no 
less  famous  than  his  former  one  at  Bee.  Soon 
after  William  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  sent  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  to  negoeiate 
with  Alexander  11.  about  the  mission  of  le- 
gates to  England,  to  crown  him,  and  to'  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  church.  William  seems 
now  to  have  formed  the  design  of  depriving 
the  most  eminent  of  the  English  clergy  of 
their  dignities,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  his 
countrymen,  or  on  others  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  could  depend.  After  his  coronation 
had  taken  place,  tlie  papal  legates  held  a  great 
council  of  the  English  clergy,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  at  Winchester;  in  which,  among 
other  dignified  clergy  and  prelates  who  were 
deposed,  on  various  pretences,  was  Stigand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  this  see  Lan- 
franc was  elected,  and  would  have  declined  the 
honour,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  by  the 
express  order  of  pope  Alexander  II.  Even 
after  his  consecration,  he  earnestly,  but  inef- 
fectually, entreated  his  holiness  to  permit  him 
to  resign  his  archbishopric,  and  to  retire  into  a 
monastery. 
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Lanfranc    was    consecrated    archbishop    of 
Canterbury   in  .1070;    and    in    the    following 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  together  with  the  new 
archbishop  of  York,  that  they  might  receive 
their  palls.     On  this  occasion  he  was  received 
with  peculiar  respect  by  pope  Alexander,  who 
had  studied  under  him  at  Bee ;  and  he  defend- 
ed before  his  holiness  the  claims  of  his  see  to 
superiority   over    that    of    York.       Alexander, 
however,  unvi'illing  to  offend  either  of  the  pre- 
lates, or  to  disoblige  the  king  of  England,  de- 
clined to  give  any  judgment  in  that  matter,  and 
declared  that  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  an 
English  synod.     Accordingly,  two  great  coun- 
cils were  held,  in  the  year  1072,  in  which  this 
question  was   debated  with  great  warmth,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,   queen,  and  ^1'  t^^^ 
court,  and  at  lengthy  determined  in  favour  of 
Canterbury.     After  this,  Lanfranc  presided  in^ 
different   councils   of  the   clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinces,  in  which   several  ecclesiastic*!  canons 
were  made,  by  which  a  change  was  produced 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  ia  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  England.     By  one  of 
those  canons,  the  secular  clergy  who  had  wives 
were  allowed  to  keep  them ;  which  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  formed  a  very  powerful 
party:    but  those   who    had    not   wives  w^ere 
forbidden  to   marry;  and  bishops  were  prohi- 
bited for  the  future  to  ordain   any  man  who 
had  a  wife.     By  others  the   doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation    wis    promulgated,    which    was 
little  kf!Own,  and  less  regarded,  in  this  island 
befo-f*  this  period.     Indeed,  Lanfranc  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  champions  for  that  doc- 
trine, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  employ- 
ed the  weapons  of  dialectics  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  address  in  defence  of  it,  both  before 
and  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury.      After    presiding    over   the    church   of 
Canterbury   nineteen  years,  Lanfranc  died  in 
1089.     He  is  celebrated  by  our  ancient  histo- 
rians for  his  wisdom,    learning,  munificence, 
and  other  virtues.     He  is  particularly  praised 
for  his  charity,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  bestowed   in   that  way  no  less 
than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year:  a  prodigious 
sum   in  those  times,   and   equal  in  value  to  at 
least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  at 
present.     He   also  acquired  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  which,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  discover  an  uncommon  measure 
of  sagacity  and  erudition,  and  are  entitled  to 
commendation  for  the  purity  of  their  Latinity. 
Tlicy   consist    of   "  Commentaries    upon    the 
Epistles  of  fit.  Paul;"  "A  Commentary  upon 
the  Psalms  i"  "A  Treatise  concerning  Confes- 


sion;" "  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,"  in  op- 
position to  Berengisr;  and  a  collection  of  short, 
but  interesting  letters  to  pope  Alexander  II.,  to 
Hildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  to 
several  bishops  in  England  and  Normandy. 
They  were  collected  together,  and  published, 
for  tlie  first  time,  in  1648,  in  a  folio  volume, 
and  illustrated  with  valuable  notes,  by  father 
Luke  D'Achery,  a  Benedictine  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur.  Dup'tn.  Moreri.  Mrsh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xi.  par.ii.  cap.  1.  Henry's  Hist. 
Great  Britain ,  b.  Hi.  ch.  ii.  sect.  I.  and ch,  iv.  sect, 
2.— M. 

LANFRANC,  an  early  writer  on  surgery, 
wlio  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Milan,  and  a  practitioner  both  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery.     In  the  latter  he  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  William  de  Saliceto.     The  troubles  of 
his   country  drove    him   to  France,  where  he 
first  fixed   his  abode  at  Lyons.     He  came  to 
Paris   in   12^5,  and  was   respectfully  received 
by  the    faculty,    before  whom    he    performed 
some    capital    operations,    and   explained    the 
theory  and    practice  of  his  art.     He  was  at- 
tended  by  a  number  of  disciples;  and  at  the 
request  ot  the  dean  of  the  faculty  he  composed 
his  great  work  on  surgery  in  1296.     He  en- 
titled it  "  Practica  quae  dicitur  Ars  completa 
totius   Chirurgise,"  and  it  is  usually  called   his 
"  Chirurgia  Magna."-    It  is  a  verbose  compi- 
lation  from  the  Arabians,  and  also  from  his 
master   de  Saliceto.      His   timidity   vi-ith    re- 
spect to  several  operations  is  a  proof  of  the  low 
state   into  which  the  art  of  surgery  was  fallen 
for   want  of  scientific  principles  ;  indeed,  he 
greatly  laments   the  ignorance  of  the  common  • 
practitioners.     The  best  part  of  his  own  prac- 
tice is  the  rejection  of  tents,  and  the  healing  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intention.     The  "  Chirur- 
gia Magna  et  Parva  "  of  this  author  was  first 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1490,  and  has  been  seve- 
ral times  reprinted.     It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  English.     Eloy  Diet. 
HaUeri  Bihl.  Chirurg.—A. 

LANFRANCO,  John  Cavai.iere,  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1581. 
While  page  to  count  Scotti  of  Placenzia,  some 
of  his  sketches  with  charcoal  indicated  a  genius 
which  caused  that  nobleman  to  send  him  to  the 
school  of  Augustin  Caracci.  He  presently 
made  an  extraordinary  progress,  and  his  taste 
was  further  improved  by  the  study  of  the  great 
works  of  Correggio,  whose  admirable  fore- 
shortenings  in  the  cupola  of  Parma  became  the 
objects  of  his  imitation.  After  the  death  of 
Augustin  Caraccij  Lanfranco  went  to  Rome, 
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succeeded   so  well, 
not  distinguishable 


and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Annibal, 
who  employed  him  to  execute  some  of  his  de- 
signs at  the  Farnesian  palace,  in  which  task  he 
that  his  perfoniiances  are 
from   those  of  his  master. 
From  the  school  of  Annibal  he  went  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
employed  ill  various  public  works.     When  de- 
livered to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius,  he 
displayed  great  talents  for  the  higher  branches 
of  the  ait,   a  grand  style  of  composition,  co- 
piousness of  inv£ntion,  and  freedom  of  execu- 
tion, but  with  some  deficiency  in  coiTectness, 
and  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  management  of 
colours,  and  the  chiaro-scuro.     Sometimes,  in- 
deed, his  colouring  is  excellent;  but  in  general 
too  dark,  and  he  is  reckou'cd  to  excel  more  in 
his  fresco  works  than  his  oil-paintings.     He  re- 
visited Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation,  and  was  patronised  by  pope  Paul  V. 
He   painted,    in  rivalry  of   Donienichino,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Andrew  della  Valle,  in  which  he 
introduced    figures    above    twenty    feet    high, 
which,   from   his   perfect    knowledge    of  per- 
spective effect,  appear  of  a  natural  and  just  pro- 
portion from  btlovv.     He  was  then  sent  for  to 
Naples,  where  several  great  works  were  entrust- 
ed  to   him.     In   1646  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  a 
grand  picture  for  St.  Peter's,  representing  the 
apostle  walking   upon    the  water.  ,  In  this  he 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  created 
a  knight;  but  in  1647,  °"  ^^^  '^^Y  '^^^t  his  last 
picture  was  opened,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-six. 

Lanfranco  left  an  amiable  wife  and  family, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  domestic  har- 
mony. He  was  of  a  liberal  disposition,  and 
obtained  the  love  of  his  brother  artists.  His 
excellence  lay  in  large  and  public  works,  and 
Lis  master-pieces  are  chiefly  of  this  kind. 
Tliey  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and  other  cities  of  Italy.  Some  of  his 
works  are  met  with  in  the  principal  galleries. 
About  fifty  of  his  designs  have  been  engraved. 
He  practised  engraving  himself,  and  gave  plates 
from  some  works  of  Raphael.  D'Argenville. 
PUkingtons  Diet. — A. 

LANG,  John  Michael,  a  German  pro- 
testant  divine  and  able  orientalist  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Ezelwangeii  in  the  duchy  of  Sultz- 
bach,  in  the  year  1 664.  After  he  had  received 
a  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Altdorf,  in  1682,  and  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  anatomy,  the 
vulgar   Greek,   and   particularly  the   oriemal 


languages,  under  the  celebrated  Wagenseil.    In 
1687,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  then  went  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
public  lectures  on  ethics  aiul  natural  theology. 
For  some  years  he  officiated  as  pastor  to  a 
country  church  in  the  Palatinate  ;  but,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  such  a  retired  life,  he  re- 
moved   to   Altdorf,    where    he    was    created 
doctor,  and  admitted  into  the  academical  senate 
in  1697.      In  this  university  he  was  appointed 
to    the   chair    of  professor  of   divinity;   with 
which  was  afterwards  connected  the  office  of 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches.     It  was   not 
long,  however,  before  he  became  involved  in 
religious  disputes,    which  raised  against   him 
many  enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  the  censures 
of  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Tubingen. 
Not  chusing  to  submit   to   their  decision,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  a  dismission  from   his 
public  employments,  and  removed  to  Prentzlow 
in  1 7 10;  where  he  had  the  appointment  of 
superintendant,  and   died  in    1731,  about   the 
age   of  sixty-seven.     He   was  the    author  of 
various  works,  of  which  the  following  are  held 
in  estimation  :  "  Disscrtationes  Botanico-Theo- 
logicE,"    4to.     1705  i    "Philologia    Barbaro- 
Grseca,"  410.  1708  ;  a  treatise,  *'  De  Fabulis 
Mohammedicis,"  4to.  1697;  and  some  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  koran.     Moreri.     Nouv» 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LANGBAlNE,  Gerard,  a  learned  English 
writer,  was  born   about  1608,  at  Bartf-i-kirk, 
in  Westmoreland.     He  was  admitted  a  servitor 
of  Qiieen's-coUege, Oxford,  in  i626,of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  scholar  upon  the  founda- 
tion, and  a  fellow.     He  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1633,  and  of  D.  D.  in  1646.     An 
edition  of   Longinus,  Greek  and  Latin,  with, 
notes,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1636,  octavo,  made 
him  known  as  a  scholar.     It  was  followed  by 
various  publications  of  an  historical  and  critical 
kind,  displaying  his  learning  and  attachment  to 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state.     Bishop 
Nicholson  speaks  of  him  as  a  person  admirably 
well  skilled  in  the  antiquities  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  refers    to  his   "  Notable  Discourse 
touching  the  State  of  the  Times  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  VI."  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  sir  John 
Cheke's  "  True  Subject  to  the  Rebel,"  O.xf. 
1 64 1.     He  also  wrote    "An   Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Covenant ;"  and  an  English  trans- 
lation  of   "  Chemnitz's   Examination   of   the 
Council  of  Trent."     He  was  In  correspondence 
with  several  learned  men,  among  whom  were 
Usher  and  Selden.     The  university  appointed 
him  keeper  of  its  archives  in  1644,  and  he  was 
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made  provost  of  his  college  in  1645.  By  a 
prudent  submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  he 
remained  in  quiet  during  the  new  state  of 
things,  employing  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
learning,  and  the  maintenance  of  academical 
discipline.  He  held  both  his  offices  till  his 
death  in  1658. 

He  had  a  son  of  the  same  names,  who  is 
known  by  his  "  Appendix  to  a  Catalogue  of 
Oxford  Graduates,"  and  "  A  new  Catalogue 
of  English  Plays,"  i683.  Wood's  Ani'tq.  Oxon. 
Nicohon's  Hist.  Librar. — A. 

LANGE,  John,  a  learned  physician,  was 
born  at  Loewenberg  in  Silesia,  in  1485.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  Bologna,  and  Pisa  ;  at  the 
last  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
He  then  settled  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  rose 
to  great  fame,  and  was  successively  physician 
to  four  electors-palatine.  One  of  these  lie 
accompanied  in  his  travels  through  great  part 
of  Europe.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  in  1565. 
Of  the  works  of  this  physician,  the  most  valu- 
able is  his  "  Medicinalium  Epistolarum  Mis- 
cellanea," printed  in  two  parts,  but  united  in 
the  Frankfort  edition  of  1589,  which  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  forty-four  epistles,  with 
the  addition  of  a  book  on  "  Secret  Reme- 
dies." These  epistles  contain  much  curious 
and  learned  matter,  both  with  respect  to  me- 
dicine and  natural  history.  The  author  pre- 
ceded Sydenham  in  his  observations  concern- 
ing the  abuse  of  hot  medicines,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  cooling  diluents,  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. He  wrote,  likewise,  "De  Syrmaismo 
Ct  ratione  purgandi  per  vomitum  ex  ^gyp- 
tiorum  invento  et  formula,"  1572  ;  "  De  Scor- 
buto  Epist.  dujE,"  1624;  "Consilia  et  Experi- 
menta,"  1676.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
cheese,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  its  salubrity. 
Eh  Diet.      Hallcri  EM.  Med.— A. 

LANGHORNE,  John,  a  poet  and  inge- 
nious writer,  was  born  in  1735,  at  Kirkby 
Stephen,  in  Westmoreland.  His  father,  a 
clergyman  who  held  a  living  in  Lincolnshire, 
died  when  he  was  young  ;  and  the  care  of  liis 
education,  with  that  of  three  other  children, 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  fulfilled  the 
task  with  great  assiduity  and  affection.  He 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  school  learn- 
ing at  Appleby,  where  his  diligence  attracted 
the  notice  and  favour  of  the  master,  Mr. 
Yates,  who  joined  elegance  of  taste  to  the  ac- 
quirements of  a  classical  scholar.  Langhorne 
continued  under  his  tuition  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  when,  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances not  permitting  him  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  academical  instruction,  he  engaged  himself 
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as  domestic  tutor  in  a  family  near  Ripon. 
The  beauties  of  Audlcy-park,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, called  forth  his  poetic  talents  ;  and  he 
composed -a  poem  with  the  title  of  that  place, 
which  he  ventured  to  give  to  the  public.  He 
soon  after  became  an  assistant  at  the  free- 
school  of  Wakefield,  and  taking  deacon's  or- 
ders, acquired  popularity  as  a  preacher.  In 
1759  he  undertook  the  office  of  preceptor  to 
the  sons  of  Robert  Cracroft,  esq.  of  Hack- 
thorn,  ne;!r  Lincoln.  While  in  tliis  situation, 
he  made  a  collection  of  such  miscellaneoui 
poems  as  he  had  written,  and  published  them 
in  a  volume  for  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman  in 
distress.  In  1760  he  entered  liis  name  at 
Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  D.;  and  he  dated  from 
thence  a  poem  on  the  king's  accession,  printed 
in  the  university  collection  of  verses  on  that 
occasion,  and  also  a  poem  on  the  royal  nup- 
tials. 

The  family  of  Hackthorn  consisted,  besides 
the  sons,  of  three  young  ladies,  daughters  of  Mr. 
Cracroft  by  a  former  wife.  One  of  these,  Ann, 
who  was  of  a  studious  and  contemplative  dis- 
position, availed  herself  of  the  instructions  of 
the  domestic  tutor;  a  natural  consequence  of 
which  was,  an  amorous  attachment  on  the  part 
of  Langhorne,  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
mutual.  The  disparity  of  circumstances,  how- 
ever, upon  the  declaration  of  his  passion,  pro- 
duced a  refusal  for  the  present,  and  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  quitted  the  place.  In  1761 
he  officiated  as  curate  to  the  clergyman  of 
Dagenham,  in  Essex.  Several  poems  written 
and  published  about  this  time,  made  his  name 
known  among  the  votaries  of  the  muse  ;  and 
in  1762  he  appeared  as  a  prose  writer,  by  his 
"Letters  on  religious  Retirement,  Melancholy, 
and  Enthusiasm,"  and  by  his  eastern  tale  of 
"  Solyman  and  Almena."  Another  office  in 
which  his  pen  was  engaged  was  that  of  one 
of  the  critics  in  that  respectuble  periodical 
work,  the  iviontiily  Review.  We  are  told, 
that  in  this  employment  he  exercised  a  vein  of 
ridicule,  which  created  him  many  enemies.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  b3  expected  that  authors  will 
ever  bear  with  indifference  attempts  to  render 
them  ridiculous,  however  disposed  thev  might 
be  to  acquiesce  in  sober  discussions  of  their 
opinions,  or  candid  estimates  of  then-  merits. 

A  work  published  in  1763,  under  the  title 
of  "  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  between 
Theodosius  and  Constaiitia,"  founded  on  a  story 
in  the  Spectator,  became  popular,  and  obtained 
coiisideiable  appLiuse.  ;  Being  now  enrolled 
among   the  professed  writers   of  the  age,  he 
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removed,  1 764,  to  the  great  mart  of  literature, 
the  metropolis,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  John's,  Clerken- 
well.     In  that  year  he  published  two  volumes 
of  Sermons,  which  he  chose  to  entitle  "  Tracts 
of  Religious  Philosophy,"  but  which  seem  to 
have   conduced   little    to   his   reputation   as  a 
divine.      He,    however,    obtained    from    Dr. 
Hurd  the  appointment  of  assistant  preacher  at 
Lincoln's-Inn;    and,  by  his   "Letters  on   the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  did  not  hesitate  to 
challenge  peculiar  attention  to  his  own  per- 
formances.    His  "Letters  to  and  from  select 
Friends,  or  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy," 
added  to    his  fame  as    a   sentimental   writer. 
By  some  of  his  former  pieces,  and  the  dedica- 
tions to  them,  he  showed  a  desire  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  rank  and  influence  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  drawn  his  pen   in  defence  of 
lord  Bute    and   the    existing    ministry.      An 
avowed  work  of  his,  "  Genius  and  Valour," 
a  pastoral   poem,  the  scope  of  which  was   to 
vindicate  the  natives  of  Scotland  from  the  ran- 
corous abuse  thrown  upon  them  by  Churchill 
and  other  party  writers,  could  not  fail  of  being 
agreeable  to  that  nobleman  and  his  country- 
men, and  produced,  in  1766,  a  complimentary 
letter  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

He  was  now  in  a  station  of  respectability 
that  gave  weight  to  the  amorous  suit  which  he 
had  not  ceased  to  keep  alive,  and  in  1767  he 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  beloved  lady.  The 
living  of  Blagdon,  in  Somersetshire,  was  pur- 
chased, and  airorded  a  desirable  residence  to 
the  new-married  couple  •,  but  this  happy  union 
was  fatally  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Ijanghorne  in  child-bed,  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Not  able  to  bear  the  scene  of  his  I0.-.S,  he  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  his  brother  \V  illiam,  a 
clergyman  at  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  where  he 
met  with  the  soothings  of  truly  fraternal  affec- 
tion. In  this  retreat  he  wisely  occupied  his 
mind  with  a  literary  task  of  some  labour  and 
extent ;  and  the  two  brothers  jointly  produced 
a  new  version  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  with 
notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  life  of  the 
author,  which.was  published  in  1771,  and  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  He  also  wrote  a 
set  of  "  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  be- 
tween St.  Evremond  and  Waller,"  two  vols. 
l2rao,  1769  ;  and  "Frederic  and  Ph<;ramond, 
or  the  Consolations  of  Human  Life,"  a  philo- 
sophical discourse.  A  poetical  work,  possess- 
ing considerable  novelty  of  design  and  imagery, 
came  from  his  hand  in  1771;  this  was  his 
"  Fables  of  Flsva."    The  attempt  to  personify 


and  give  character  to  subjects  of  the  vegetable 
creation  is  evidently  adding  to  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  fable,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fix  an  interest  upon  such  inanimate  beings. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
pieces  are  generally  languid,  and  that  the  poet 
often  strains  hard  for  his  moral.  The  work, 
however,  from  its  fancy  and  descriptive  ele- 
gance, acquired  popularity.  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  anotiier  poem,  entitled,  "  Ihe  Origin 
of  the  Veil." 

A  visit  to  his  native  county,  in  1772,  pro- 
duced a  second  matrimonial  connection,  with 
the   beautiful    daughter    of  a  magistrate   near 
Brough.      After    indulging    himself   and   his 
bride  with  a  tour  to  the  continent,  he  sat  down 
again  at  his  living  of  Blagdon.     To  the  duties 
of  a  clergyman  he  added  those  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Burn,  he  gave  to   the  world  his  ideas  of 
this  important  office  in   his  poem   of  "  The 
Country  Justice."     Of  this,  the  first  part  ap- 
peared in    1774,  and  was  justly  admired   for 
the   manly  strain  of  its  sentiments,   and  the 
beauty  of  its  descriptions.     Two  other  parts 
were  afterwards  added,  of  inferior  merit.    The 
loss  of  his  second  wife,  also  in  child-bed,  in 
1776,  must  have  been  a  severe  stroke.     It  was 
in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  connexions 
in  the  great  world  which  his  reputation   had 
procured  him  ;  one  of  the  fruits  of  which  was, 
the  presentation  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Wells,  in  1777,  by  the  bishop  of  that  see,  a 
relation  of  the  Bouverie  family.     He  conti- 
nued, notwithstanding   a    declining    state    of 
health,   to  amuse  himself  and  the  public  with 
writings  of  different  ki-ids,   the  last  of  which 
was    a   romantic    tale,     entitled,    "  Owen    of 
Carron,"   much    admired    by    the    lovers    of 
fancied  simplicity,  but,  in  rality,  affected  and 
finical.     He  died  at  Blagdon,  in  April,   1779, 
in  the  forty-fiiih  year   of  his  age.     Dr.  Lang- 
home    is    represented  as    a    m.ui    of   amiable 
m.imers,  fond  of  society,  and  rather  too  much 
addicted  to  convivial  indulgences,  which  pro- 
bably shortened  his  life.     As  a  writer,  he  can- 
not   be    ranked    among   those  of  the  hig'nest 
order  ;  yet  he  possesses  facility,  elegance,  in- 
genuity, and  tenderness.     His  poetry  is  gene- 
rally harmonious,  abounding  in  pleasing  image- 
ry,   but  overloaded  with   ornament,  and  not 
free  from  obscurity  and  affectation.     His  prose 
writings  are    rather    light  and    flowery   than 
solid    and   natural.      His  sermons   have  been 
censured  for   the  loose  soft   texture  of  their 
style,  and  the  false  pathos  of  their  sentiment. 
In  religion  he  was  inclined  to  enthusiasm  ;  but 
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the  morality  of  all  his  works  is  pure  and  rational. 
Life  by  his  Son,  prefixed  to  his  Poems.  Andcr- 
son'!  Brit.  Poets. — A. 

LANGTON,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  England  •,  but  we  have  no  information  con- 
cerning cither  the  place  or  date  of  his  birth. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where,  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  taught  divinity,  and  explained  the 
scriptures  with  no  small  reputation.  So  high- 
ly was  his  character  respected,  that  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  that  university,  made 
canon  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Rheims. 
The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  induced 
pope  Innocent  III.  to  send  for  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  created  him  a  cardinal.  In  the  year 
1207,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  having,  upon  a 
vacancy  taking  place  in  that  see,  made  a  double 
return  of  archbishop-elect,  and  both  parties 
having  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  sent  agents 
to  Rome  to  support  their  respective  claims  ; 
after  more  than  twelve  months  had  been  spent 
in  pleadings  and  investigations  on  the  subject, 
his  holiness  pronounced  a  definitive  sentence, 
declaring  both  elections  irregular  and  uncano- 
nical,  and  both  parties  incapable  of  being 
chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That  im- 
portant see  being  thus  declared  vacant,  the 
pope  began  to  unfold  his  scheme,  which  it  is 
probable  he  had  formed  long  before,  of  filling 
it  with  a  creature  of  his  own,  without  so  much 
as  consulting  the  king  of  England.  For  this 
purpose,  he  commanded  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury who  were  then  at  Rome,  immediately  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  an  archbishop,  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  them  to  choose 
cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  When  they  ob- 
jected, that  they  could  not  do  so,  without  the 
authority  of  their  convent ;  the  pope  hastily 
replied,  that  his  authority  supplied  all  defects. 
And  when  some  of  them  pleaded,  that  they  had 
solemnly  sworn  before  they  left  England,  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  person  for 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  him  whose 
agents  they  were  •,  his  holiness  absolved  them 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  and  ordered 
them  immediately  to  obey  his  commands,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  the  highest  censures  of  the 
church.  With  this  they  complied  ;  and  Lang- 
ton  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  at  Viterbo. 
When  the  bull  arrived  in  England,  which  inti- 
mated the  election  and  consecration  of  cardinal 
Langton,  king  John  was  incensed  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  against  the  pope  and  the  monks 
of  Canterbury.  As  these  last  were  within  his 
reach,  they  quickly  experienced  the  effects  of  his 


indignation  :  for  he  sent  two  officers,  with  a 
company  of  armed  men,  to  Canterbury,  who 
took  possession  of  the  monastery,  banished  the 
n'.onks  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized  all  their 
estates.  He  also  wrote  a  spirited  and  angry 
letter  to  the  pope,  whom  he  accused  of  in- 
justice and  presumption,  in  raising  a  stranger 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  without 
his  knowledge-,  and  he  assured  him  that  if  his 
holiness  did  not  inmiediately  repair  the  injury 
which  he  done  him,  he  would  break  oft'  all 
communication  with  Rome.  i  he  issue  of 
this  business,  and  the  disgraceful  terms  to 
which  John  submitted,  have  been  already  laid 
before  our  readers,  in  our  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  that  prince  and  of  pope  Innocent  III. 

In  the  year  1213,  cardinal  Langton  came 
over  to  England,  and  took  possession  of  his 
see  ;  and,  though  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  papal  favour,  no  sooner  did  he  become  an 
English  baron,  than  he  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  his  country.  During 
the  same  year  he,  together  with  six  other 
bishops,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons,  who 
formed  the  association  which  successfully  re- 
sisted the  king's  tyrannical  proceedings,  and 
procured  the  great  charter.  He  also  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  the  papal  agents,  particularly  of 
the  pope's  legate,  who  assumed  to  himself  the 
power  of  regulating  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  consulting 
with  the  primate  or  any  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
year  12 14,  he  held  a  provincial  synod  of  his 
suffragans  and  clergy  at  Dunstable,  where  the 
most  loud  and  vehement  complaints  were  made 
against  the  legate ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
a  deputation  who  were  to  intimate  to  him, 
that  the  archbishop  had  appealed  to  the  pope 
against  his  proceedings,  and  to  inhibit  him 
from  granting  institution  to  any  more  prelates 
or  priests  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  famous  contest  which  took  place  be- 
tween king  John  and  the  barons  about  the  great 
charter,  the  archbishop's  patriotic  conduct 
gave  such  offence  to  the  pope,  that,  in  the  year 
1 2 15,  he  laid  him  under  a  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion. Our  prelate  assisted  at  the  general 
council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  following  year  ; 
and  during  his  absence  from  England,  king 
John  died.  In  the  year  1222,  he  held  a  synod 
at  Oxford,  in  which  a  remarkable  canon  was 
made,  proliibiting  clergymen  from  keeping  con- 
cubines publicly  in  their  houses,  or  from  going 
to  them  in  other  places  so  openly  as  to  occasion 
scandal.  In  the  year  !22^,  at  the  head  of 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  demanded  an 
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audience  of  king  Henry  III.  who  had  been  de- 
clared of  age  by  a  papal  bull,  and  required  the 
king  to  confirm  the  great  charter  of  Hbcrties. 
When  one  of  the  counsellors  answered  for  the 
king,  that  the  great  charter  was  extorted  by 
force,  and,  therefore,  was  not  binding;  the 
archbishopreplied  with  indignation  and  warmth: 
"  If  you  loved  the  king,  sir,  you  would  not  pre- 
vent the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  This  resolute 
language  soon  convinced  the  king  that  their 
demand  was  not  to  be  refused  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment. That  the  archbishop,  however,  was  a 
friend  to  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  that  he  was  as  ready  to  oppose  a  rebellious 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  barons,  as  king- 
ly tyranny,  he  manifested  in  the  following  year. 
The  bull  which  declared  Henry  of  age,  com- 
manded also  all  the  barons  to  deliver  up  the 
royal  castles  which  they  held,  into  the  king's 
hands.  This  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Albe- 
marle, and  several  others,  refused  to  do  ;  and, 
raising  forces  to  support  their  refusal,  the 
nation  was  threatened  with  another  civil  war. 
In  this  crisis,  the  prudence  and  spirit  of  the 
archbishop  prevented  that  evil;  who,  by  threat- 
ening the  refractory  barons  with  excommunica- 
tion, brought  them  to  submit.  This  prelate 
died  in  the  year  122S.  He  wrote  "  Commen- 
taries" upon -the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inferior  to 
■  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  or  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  doctrines  of  scripture. 
Nothing  of  his,  hovi-ever,  has  been  printed,  ex- 
cepting his  history  of  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  Thomas  a  Beckct,  at  the  end  of  that 
archbishop's  letters,  printed  at  Brussels  in  1682; 
and  his  letter  to  king  John,  which,  together 
with  the  king's  answer,  may  be  seen  in  the 
third  volume  of  D'Achery's  "Specilegium." 
These  show  him  not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  en- 
comium passed  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  polite  author  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  first  division  of  the  books  of  the 
OldandNewTestamentinto  chapters  is  ascribed 
to  this  prelate.  Dupin.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl. 
s,tc.  xiii.  cap.  it.  par.  it.  Henry's  Hist.  Engtaiid, 
h.  Hi.  ch.  a.  §  4,  and  b-  iv.  ch.  i.  §  I. — M. 

LANGUET,  John-Baptist-Joseph,  the 
celebrated  incumbent  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris, 
and,  from  his  extraordinary  benevolence,  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  to  human  nature, 
was  great-grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  son  of  Denis  Languet,  attorney- general  to 
the  parliament  of  Dijon,  in  which  city  he  was 
Isorn,  in  the  year  1675.     He  commenced  his 


studies  in  his  native  place,  and  then  went  tO 
continue  them  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  the  year  1698,  he 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  went  through  the  preparatory 
exercises  with  great  applause.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Viennt  in  Dauphiny,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  1703.  From  that  time  he 
attached  himself  to  the  community  of  St.  Sul- 
pice, where,  by  his  professional  and  benevolent 
labours,  he  rendered  himself  so  useful,  that  M. 
de  la  Chetardie,  who  was  then  incumbent,  fully 
sensible  of  liis  merit,  chose  him  his  curate. 
The  duties  of  this  appointment  M.  Languet 
discharged  about  ten  years,  and  sold  his  patri- 
monial estate,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
During  this  interval,  M.  de  Saint- Vallier, 
bishop  of  Qu^ebec,  being  prisoner  in  England, 
requested  of  the  king  that  M.  Languet  might 
be  nominated  his  coadjutor.  This  office  he 
was  inclined  to  accept,  influenced  by  a  zealous 
desire  of  being  employed  in  the  conversion  of 
infidels  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  decline  it, 
by  his  friends  and  superiors,  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  constitution.  In  the  year  1 7 14, 
he  succeeded  M.  de  la  Chetardie  in  the  living 
of  St  Sulpice.  Finding  his  parish  church 
out  of  repair,  and  scarcely  capable  of  containing 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  while  his 
parishioners  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand,  M.  Languet 
conceived  the  grand  design  of  erecting  a  church 
in  which  they  might  all  assemble  together,  and, 
from  its  magnificence,  worthy  of  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Not  many  days  afterwards  he 
embarked  in  this  bold  undertaking,  with  no 
other  funds  than  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  crowns, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  for  this  design  by  a 
pious  lady.  This  money  he  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  stones,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  that 
the  public  might  be  apprised  of  his  undertaking. 
No  sooner  was  it  generally  known,  than  dona- 
tions were  sent liim  from  all  quarters;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  per- 
mitted him  to  apply  to  that  purpose  the  profits 
of  a  lottery.  This  prince  laid  the  tirst  stone  of 
the  porch,  in  the  year  1618;  and  M.  Languet, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expence  to  render  his  clruch  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  worUl,  both  in 
poiiu  of  architecture,  ard  decorations.  It  was 
consecrated  in  1745,  with  ^°  much  splendor, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  Fr=d^ric  M.,  was  in- 
duced, from  an  account  which  he  read  of  th? 
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proceedings  on  that  occasiou,  to  send  a  polite 
complimentary  letter  to  M.  L;injjuet,  which  is 
preserved  by  Moreri. 

Anotherworkjwhichreflectsnolesshonouron 
our  worthy  parish  priest,  is  the  establishment  of 
la  niaiion  del'  Kvfar.t  Jc.us.     Phis  establishment, 
which  hss  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, is,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  of  all  his 
benevolent  institutions,  to  exhibit  most  advan 
tageou^ly  the  t  il  'lUs  and  merit  of  M.  Languet. 
It  consisted  of  from  thirty  fo  thirty  five  poor 
ladies,  who  could  brin^  proofs  of  descent  irom 
noble  families  frnm  the  year  i  5  J5  fo  the  present 
time.     Preference  was  to   be  given  to    those 
whose  ancestors  had  been  in  the  king's  service. 
Here  they  were  boarded    and   educated   in  a 
manner  suit.ible   to  their  birth.      In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  employed,  by  turns,  in  supt  r- 
intonding  the  bakehouse,  the  poultry-yard,  the 
dairy,  the  liundry,  the  garden,  the  dispensary, 
the  repository  for  hnen,   the  spinning-rooms, 
and  the  other  objects  of  household  manage- 
ment ;  by  which  means   tht;y    were  rendered 
good  housewives,  and  enabled   to  be  useful  to 
their  lehitions  in   tlie  country.      Besides,   the 
hab.t  lo  which  thi'y  were  accustomed  of  assists 
ing,  by  a  thousand  little  charitable  offices,  the 
poor  women  and  girls  who  worked  in  the  hou^e, 
was  adapted  co  make  them  more  affable,  hum- 
ble, 'bliging,  and  fitter  for  society,  than  if  they 
had  iSociaced  only  with  persons  of  noble  bloo  1. 
A  second   objrc  of  this  est.iblishment  was,  to 
afford  aa  asvlum   to  more  than  eight  hundred 
poor  W'imcn  auJ  girls,  destitute  of  the  means 
of   support,   belonging  either  to    the    city  or 
country.     They  were  provided  with  daily  food, 
and  were  made  to  earn  their  support,  chiefly  by 
spinning  cotton  arid  linen.     They  were  divided 
into  different  classss,  or  chambers,  over  each  of 
wh'ch  presided  two  ladies  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Thom.  s  de  Ville  Neuve,  of  which  INI. 
La;iguet  was  superior-general,  whose  business 
was  to  oversee  the  work,  and  to  give  necessary 
instructions  to  the  workwomen.     These  were 
never  to  leave  the  rooms  till  they  were  relieved 
by  others.     This  establishment  has  proved  a 
mcst  happy  retreat  for  numerous  unfortunate 
femaiiS,   uho,  after  being  betrayed   into  vice 
and   dissoluteness,    were    abandoned    by    the 
world  to  disease  and  wretchedness.     Here,  by 
example  and  instruction   ;hcy  have  been  re- 
called to  virtue,   and  habituated  to  industry; 
and  m^ny  ha>-e  returned  from  it  into  the  world, 
v/ho  b  ive  proved  useful  anu  lionour.'ble  mem- 
bcis  of   society.     For    their    encouragement, 
wher  they  quitted  the  iiouse,  it  was  a  rule  that 
they  should  be  paid  in  money  the  amount   of 
what  they  had  earned  by  their  labour.    There 


were  in  the  hou«e  in  the  year  1741,  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  women  and  girls,  chiefly  cf 
the  d.;3eription  just  mentioned,  in  providing 
for  whose  comfort  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  M. 
Languet  was  indefatigable.  Though  the  land 
attached  to  the  house  consisted  of  only  four- 
teen French  acres,  yet  it  fed  a  suflicient  num- 
ber of  cows  to  give  milk  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  children  in  the  parish  ;  and  it  also 
contamed  sties,  for  the  breeding  of  swine, 
which  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  poultry,  of  all  kinds ;  a  bakehouse,  fur- 
nishing more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  bread  monthly,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  spinning-rooms; 
an  excellent  and  well-cultivat  -d  garden;  a  noble 
dispensary,  &c.  The  management  and  regu- 
larity with  which  every  department  in  this 
hou'e  was  conducted,  either  for  the  instruc- 
tion, employment,  or  support  ol  such  a  number 
of  pv.i-sons,  was  so  admirable,  and  gave  so  high 
an  id.  a  of  the  great  directing  hand,  that  cardi- 
nal Fleury  made  a  proposal  to  appoint  M. 
Languet  superintendant-general  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals 1.1  the  kingdom:  to  whom  he  answered, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  have  always  said,  my  lord, 
that  the  bounty  of  your  eminence  led  me  'o  the 
hospital."  The  expence  of  this  establishment 
was  immense.  It  exhausted  his  whole  re- 
venue ;  an  inheritance  which  came  to  him 
on  the  death  of  the  baron  de  Montigni  his 
brother ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  abbey  of 
Bernay,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
the  king. 

M.  Languet's  benevolent  exertions  were  not 
confined  to  the  objects  already  specified,  but 
extended  to  the  poor  and  wretched  of  every  de- 
scription. No  person  was  ever  more  active 
and  successful  than  himself  in  obtaining  large 
alms  and  considerable  legacies,  which  he  dis- 
tributed with  admirable  jiradence  and  discre- 
tion. He  took  care  \.o  be  accurately  informed, 
whether  the  Kgacies  which  were  left  to  him 
were  prejudicial  to  any  poor  relations  of  the 
testator ;  and  when  he  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  he  not  only  returned  the  legacie-,  but, 
when  it  .ippeared  to  be  necessary,  added  to 
them  out  of  the  funds  which  h  collected.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  regard  which  he  paid  to 
equity  and  propriety  in  tliu  respect,  was  evinced 
in  the  case  of  maJame  de  Cavcis,  as  illustrious 
for  her  benevolenc  ^s  for  her  birth,  who  left 
him  a  legacy  of  more  than  si*  hundred  thou- 
sand livres.  Of  this  large  sum  he  took  only 
thirty  thousand  livres  for  t'u  poor,  and  returned 
the  remainder  to  her  relations.  It  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  he  disbursed  about  a  mil- 
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lion  of  livres  in  charities  every  year.     Noble 
families  reduced   to  poverty  were  among  the 
prime  objects  of  his  benevolent  attention  ;  and 
it  has  been  related,   by   a   person    worthy   of 
credit,  that  there  were  some  families  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  parish,  to  each  of  whom   he  made 
annual    allowances    to     the    amount    of   fifty 
thousand  livres.      At  the    time   of  the    great 
dearth,  in  i  725,  in  order  that  he  might  relieve 
the   poor,    he   sold    his    liousehold   furniture, 
his  pictures,  and  curious  and   rare  pieces  of 
workmanship,  which  he  had  with  much  trouble 
and  difficulty   collected  ;   and  had  afterwards 
only  three  pieces  of  plate,  and  a  plain  serge  bed, 
which    madame  de  Camois  would  only   lend 
him,  because  he  had  sold  every  article  of  which 
she  had  made  him  a  present.     His  charity  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  parish.     When  the 
plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  he  sent  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  into  Provence,  to  assist  the 
sufferers  under  that  dreadful  malady  -,  and  he 
was  incessantly  zealous  and  active  in  promot- 
ing  the  arts,  and  every   useful  design  which 
could  contribute   to  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  be  present  at  fires, 
or  any  other  scene  of  public  calamity,  where 
his  prudence,   self-possession,  and   universally 
respected    character   rendered  his  advice   and 
exertions  essentially  serviceable.      He   had   a 
wonderful  talent    at   discovering  the  different 
dispositions  of  mankind ;  and  he   knew   well 
how  to  employ  every  person,  according  to  his 
ability  or  capacity.     In  the  most  intricate  and 
complicate  affairs,  on  which  he  was  daily  con- 
sulted, he  would  give  his  opinion  with  uncom- 
mon promptness,  and  with  a  degree  of  sagacity 
and  judgment  that  astonished  every  one.     M. 
Languet  steadily  refused  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
serans,    that    of    Orleans,  and  several  others 
which  were  offered  him  by  Lewis  XIV.  and 
Lewis  XV.  under  the  administrations  of  the 
duke  of    Orleans,   and  cardinal   Fleury.      In 
the  year   164.8,  he  resigned  his  living  of  St. 
Sulpice ;    but    continued    to    preach    in    the 
church  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  custom, 
and  to  support  the  Ainhon  de  I' Enfant  Jesus,  un- 
til his  death,  which  took  place  at  the   abbey  of 
Bernay,  in  1750,  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  seventy-five.     His  piety,  and  continued  ap- 
plication to  works  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
did  not  prevent   him  from  being  a  lively  and 
cheerful  companion.  He  possessed  a  fine  genius, 
and  would  often  delight  the  parties  in  which 
he  mixed,  by  his  sallies  of  wit,  and  his  agree- 
able delicate   repartees.     He  had   a  younger 
brother  named  John-Joseph,  born  at  Dijon, 
in  1667,  who  rose  to  considerable  rank  in  the 
Gallican   church.      He  was  educated  in  the 


college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  of  which  he  be- 
came superior  ;  was  appointed  abbot  of 
Cot;tmaloe;ii,  in  1 709,  and  of  St.  Just,  in 
1723;  was  made  almoner  to  the  dauphi- 
ness  dowager,  admitted  doctor  of  the  fa- 
culty of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  in  17 15,  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Soissons;  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  in  17 15;  and,  in 
17 1 3,  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Sens. 
He  died  at  that  place  in  1753,  about  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  He  took  a  distinguish;'d 
part  as  a  controversialist,  in  defence  of  the 
bull  unlgciiitus,  and  displayed  much  learning' 
and  acuteness  in  his  polemical  pieces,  vi'hich 
M'ere  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at 
Dijon,  in  1753,  '"  *^^'^'°  ^'-'l^'  folio;  but  sug-  ' 
pressed  by  an  order  of  council.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,"  i2mo.;  and  of  several  "Discourses," 
published  in  the  collections  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. To  him  has  also  been  attributed, 
"The  Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,"  410.  1729; 
which,  if  not  really  his  production,  was  p.itro- 
nised  by  him,  and  affords  evidence,  that  his 
piety  was  not  unmixed  with  an  abundant  por- 
tion of  credulity  and  enthusiasm.  Mortvt 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—hl. 

LANGUET,  Hubert,  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Viteaux  in  Burgundy,  in  1518.  After  a  preli- 
minary course  of  instruction  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Pavia.  Hav- 
ing met  with  a  book  of  the  reformer  Melanch- 
thon's,  he  conceived  a  great  desire  of  seeing  the 
author,  and  in  1549  had  an  interview  with  him 
at  Wittenberg,  which  terminated  in  his  con- 
version to  the  protestant  faith.  He  passed 
several  years  afterwards  in  travels  through 
various  countries,  among  which  were  Livonia 
and  Lapland.  In  this  northern  tour  he  became 
known  to  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  to  invite  persons  skilful 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  from  France  to  his 
dominions.  In  1559  he  accompanied  Adol- 
phus  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  into  Italy. 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  invited  him  to  his 
court,  in  1565,  and  nominated  him  his  envoy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  deputed  by 
that  prince  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
empire  at  Augsburg,  in  1568,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  him  in  other  important  negotiations. 
He  was  again  sent  to  France  in  1570,  when  he 
pronounced  a  bold  and  eloquent  harangue  in 
the  name  of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
before  Charles  IX.  He  was  at  Paris  during 
the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
exposed  his  own  life  to  danger  by  his  eflbrts  in 
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saving  lijs  host,  Andrew  Wechel,  the  fa- 
mous printer,  and  his  friend  Duplessis  Mornai. 
In  the  disputes  in  Saxony  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Zuinglians  respecting  the  eucharist, 
he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  latter, 
which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  service 
of  the  elector,  though  he  continued  to  be 
much  connected  with  him.  He  then  accom- 
panied Jolin  Casimir,  count-palatine,  to  Ghent; 
and  afterwards  attachtd  himself  to  "Williini 
prince  of  Orange,  who  employed  him  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  Falling  into  an  ill  state  of 
health,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  wheie  he  died 
in  September,  1581,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
greatly  rrgrttted  by  the  prince,  who  walked  as 
chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Hubert  Languet 
was  a  man  of  pure  virtue  in  corrupt  and 
difficult  times.  Duplessis  Mornai  says  of  him: 
•'  He  was  such  as  many  would  wish  to  appear; 
he  lived  as  go-.d  men  would  wish  to  die." 
He  left  the  world  wltliout  regret,  finding,  he 
said,  "that  instead  of  amending,  it  daily  grew 
worse."  Yet  he  was  void  of  moroseness  or 
austerity,  and  was  agreeable  and  pleasant  in 
conversation.  He  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
truth,  and  never  violated  it  even  in  jest.  He 
had  no  desire  to  become  rich;  and,  after  all  the 
great  employments  he  had  passed  through,  left 
to  his  heirs  little  property  except  his  medals 
and  books.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  in  order  that 
he  mighr  pursue  his  studies  without  interrup- 
tion. No  man  of  his  time  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  interests  of  princes,  and 
the  details  of  history.  He  left  several  writings, 
of  which  were  "  Collections  of  Latin  Letters," 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  Camerarius, 
father  and  son,  and  to  sir  Philip  Sidney  :  "  A 
Relation  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Elector  Au- 
gustus against  the  Revolters  of  Saxony  ;  with 
the  Hittt>ry  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Emperor 
ag;.insr  tliatPimcc  :"  "  v'indicije  contra  Tyran- 
nos:"  this  very  'jpirited  attack  upon  tyranny 
and  defence  of  the  rights  of  tiie  people,  worthy 
of  the  freest  ages  of  antiquity,  appeared  soon 
after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Stephanus 
Junius  Brutus;  it  was  attributed  to  various 
writers,  but  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been^ 
the  production  of  Languet.  To  him  is  also 
ascribed  the  "  Apology  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,    against    the  King  of  Spain,"  1581. 

Bpyk.      A^cr.ri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hht A. 

LANS  BERG,  Philip,  a  Dutch  protestant 
divine  and  mathematician  in  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1561.  Ele 
officiated  as  minister  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
1586,  and  was  afterwards,  for  several  years, 


settled  in  thiC  same  cap.icity  at  Goes,  in  Zea- 
land. ']  owards  the  end  of  his  days,  his  grow- 
ing infirmities  rendered  it  necessary  tlut  he 
should  be  discliarged  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions;  when  he  retired  to  Mid- 
dleburg,  where  he  died  in  1632,  about  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Chro- 
nologije  Sacrse,  Lib.  VI,"  1626;  "  Progym- 
nasmata  Astronomia  restituta;,"  1629;  "  Ura- 
ncr.etrise.  Lib.  III.,"  1631;  "  Triangulorum 
Geometricorum,  Lib.  IV.,"  163  I ;  and"Com- 
mentationes  in  motum  Tcrrse  Diurimm  ct  An- 
nuum,  et  in  verum  ,isp,;ct;ibiiis  CoeliTypum." 
In  the  work  last  mentionei,  he  declares  himself 
openly  for  Copernicus's  opinion,  and  even 
pretends  to  improve  it.  This  work  was  com- 
posed in  Dutch;  but  it  was  translated  into  La- 
tin, and  printed  in  the  year  1630.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  Fromond,  a  doctor  of  Louvain, 
whom  Lansberg  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
answer.  That  task,  however,  was  undertaken 
by  a  son  of  his,  a  physician;  who,  in  1635, 
published  a  defence  of  his  father's  work,  under 
the  title  of  "  Jacobii  Lansbergii  Medicinte  Doc- 
toris  Apologia  pro  Commentationibus,  &c." 
The  works  of  Philip  Lan.'jberg  were  collected 
together,  and  printed  in  lolio,  at  Widdleburg, 
in  it)63.     Baje.     Moreri. — M. 

LANSPERG,  John,  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues surnamed  the  Jitst,  and  an  author  whose 
writings  are  much  esteemed  by  pious  Catholics, 
was  a  native  of  Lansperg,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  and  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteei'.th  century.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Cologne,  where  i:e  embraced  the  religious 
profession  among  the  Cartiiusian  monks,  in 
the  year  1509.  Afterwards  he  was  elected 
prior  of  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Juliers.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal- 
ous endeavours  to  make  converts  from  the  pro- 
testant persuasions  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
confirm  the  members  of  the  church  of  Re  ne 
in  a  steady  adherence  to  its  doctrine  and  di;;ci- 
piine.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  *'  Pa- 
raphrases," "Sermons,"  and  devotional  treati- 
ses, which  were  collected  together,  and  printed 
at  Cologne,  in  1693,  in  five  volumes  quarto. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1539.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisf.-M. 

LANUZA,  Jerome-Baftist  de  Sellan 
DE,  a  pious  Spanish  prelate  in  the  former  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Ixar,  a 
town  in  the  diocese  of  Saragossa,  in  the  year 
I  (;c3.  Early  in  life  he  entered  into  the  Domi- 
nican order,  and  by  his  abilities  and  learning, 
as  V,  ,il  as  his  piety,  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation.    He  taught  divinity  at  Valencia,  and 
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Saragossa;  and,  after  filling  different  inferior 
posts,  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order,  rie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grace,  and  was  so  zealous  an  opponent 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  t/.'e  Domhiic  of  his  age. 
Tn  the  year  1616,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Balbastro ;  and  in  1622,  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Albarazin;  where  lie  died  in  1625.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  practical  and  devotion- 
al works,  which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of 
commendation ;  as  are,  also,  his  "  Homilies," 
which  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  publish- 
ed at  Mentz,  in  1649,  in  four  volumes  quarto; 
and  have  likewise  appeared  in  a  French  Aversion. 
Morerl      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LANZONI,  Joseph,  a  learned  physician 
and  professor,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1663. 
He  studied  and  graduated  in  the  university  of 
his  native  place,  and  obtained  great  reputation 
for  his  medical  skill  and  general  erudition. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  Italian  and 
foreign  learned  societies,  among  which  was 
that  of  the  Naturje  Curiosorum,  to  which  he 
communicated  a  number  of  observations.  He 
was  the  restorer  and  secretary  of  the  academy 
of  Ferrara,  and  was  consulted  on  all  questions 
that  occurred  respecting  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. He  had  also  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed verses  both  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. In  1727  he  was  appointed  first  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Fer- 
rara, which  post  he  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
being  carried  off  by  a  disease  in  1730.  His 
vorks,  printed  and  manuscript,  were  published 
collectively  at  Lausanne,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  1738.  They  consist  of  a  number  of 
detached  treatises  on  medical  and  physical 
subjects,  and  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-four 
medical  consultations,  with  a  variety  of  single 
observations  of  practical  utility.  Jk/oreri.  Hal- 
lei-i  Bibl.  Med.— A. 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  a  very  learned 
English  nonconformist  divine  in  the  eighteentb 
century,  was  born  at  Hawkhcrst,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  in  1684.  At  what  place  he  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained; but,  wherever  it  was,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  literature  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  of  his  having  m.ade  an  early 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages. From  the  grammar-school  he  was 
sent  to  a  dissenting  academy  at  London,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield.  His 
continuance  here,  however,  must  have  been  of 
very  short  duration  ;  for  in  1699,  when  only  in 
the   sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to 


prosecute  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  under  the  pro- 
fessors D'\  ries,  Gra;vius,  and  Burman,  names 
of   no    small    celebrity   in  the   literary  world. 
Under  such  tutors,  Mr.  Lardnir  made  a  suit- 
able improvement  in  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  brought  back  with  him  a  tes- 
timonial from  professor  Burman.    After  spend- 
ing  more    than    three   years  at  Utrecht,  Mr. 
Lardncr  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
about  six  months,  and  in  1703  returned  to  Eng- 
land.    Of  the  following  years  of  his  life,  until 
1 709,   we  have   seen  no  memorials ;  but  it  is 
probable   that   he    spent  them  at  his  father's 
houie,   in  a  close  and  diligent  preparation  for 
the  sacred  profession  which  he  had  in  view. 
He  did  not  commence  preacher  before  the  year 
last  mentioned,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five.     In  17 13,  he  went  to  reside  at  the 
house  of  lady  Treby,  the  widow  of  lord  chief 
justice  Treby,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  tutor,  to  her  ladyship's  youngest  son: 
and  it  need  not  be  said,  how  well  qualified  he 
was,  by  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  learn- 
ing, for  superintending  a  young   gentleman's 
education.       After     having     conducted     Mr. 
Treby's  studies  three  years,  INlr.  Lardner  ac- 
companied  him  in  an  excursion  into  France, 
the    Austrian    Netherlands,    and   the    United 
Provinces.    From  a  journal  which  Mr.  Lardner 
kept  of  this  tour,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  of 
making  exact  and  judicious  observations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
he  saw  and  visited,  and  on  the  edifices  and  cu- 
riosities of  the    countries    through  which   he 
passed.     On  the  death  of  lady  Treby,  in  1721, 
Mr.  Lardner  was   removed   from  a  situation 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one,  and 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of 
himself.      He  was  desirous  of  being  serviceable 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry;    but,  though  he 
had  now  been  a  preacher  many  years,  he  was 
not  favoured  with  the  approbation  and  choice 
of  any  one  congregation.     This  circumstance 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  not  possessing  a 
good  elocution,  his  simple  mode  of  composition, 
which  was  not  calculated  to  strike  the  multi- 
tude,   and    the  little   progress  which   rational 
preaching  had  then  made  among  the  dissenters. 
In  the   year   1723,  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  decease  of  his  former  pupil,  for  whom  he 
had  the  highest  esteem  ;  and  he  felt  his  loss  so 
deeply,  that  he  imputed  to  it,  in  part,  the  in- 
crease of  a  deafness  which  had  been  coming 
upon  him  for  some  time.     Some  years  before 
this,  Mr.  Lardner  had  become  a  naember  of  a 
literary  society,  consisting  of  ministers  a:id  lay 
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gentlemen,  at  whose  meetifigs  two  questions 
were  proposed,  to  be  freely  and  candidly  de- 
bated: besides  wHich,  each  member,  in  his 
turn,  produced  an  essay  on  some  learned  and 
entertaining  subject.  Such  Institutions  have 
been  of  eminent  service  to  the  republic  of  lite- 
rature; and  have  given  rise  to  many  important 
discoveries,  and  to  many  valuable  works,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  existed.  At  least 
as  early  as  1723,  likewise,  he  was  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  ministers,  in  car- 
rying on  a  course  of  lectures,  on  a  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Besides  treating 
on  subjects  of  a  practical  and  moral  nature,  ihe 
gentlemen  who  conducted  it  preached  a  course 
of  sermons  on -the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  this  course,  the  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  was  as- 
signed to  Ivlr.  Lardner;  and  he  delivered  three 
sermons  on  that  most  important  object  of 
Christian  enquiry.  Here  it  was,  that  the  foun- 
dation was  probably  laid  of  his  great  vi'ork;  and 
it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  he  was  diligent- 
ly engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  his  Cre- 
dibility. 

So  great  was  Mr.  Lardner's  modesty,  that 
for  some  time  he  was  doubtful  whether  he 
should  venture  to  publish  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours. At  length,  however,  he  conquered  his 
diffidence,  and  in  1727  published,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  the  first  part  of  "  The  Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  History;  or,  the  Facts  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
CO  ifirmcd  by  Passages  of  ancient  Authors,  who 
were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his 
Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An  ap- 
pendix was  subjoined,  concerning  the  time  of 
Herod's  death.  On  this  work  the  highest  ap- 
probation was  bestowed,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general 
of  the  establislied  church;  and  its  reputation 
gradually  extended  into  foreign  countries.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  invaluable  performance,  and  has 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  it,  will  find 
it  replete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound 
learning,  and  just  and  candid  criticism.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  second  edition  was  called 
for;  and  a  third  was  published  in  1 741.  Early 
in  1728,  Mr.  Lardner's  studies  were  interrupt- 
.  ed,  and  his  life  threatened,  by  the  attack  of  a 
violent  fever,  which  proved  of  long  continuance, 
a^nd  from  the  effects  of  which  he  slowly  reco- 
vered. With  all  his  merit,  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age  before  he  obtained  a  settlement 
among  the  dissenters.  In  the  year  1729,  hav- 
ing happened  to  preach  for  the  rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
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liam  Harris,  at  Crutclied-Frlars,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly invited  by  die  congregation  to  be  as- 
sistant to  their  minister;  which  offer,  after 
mature  deliberation,  he  judged  it  proper  to  ac- 
cept. In  the  same  year,  he  published,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Woolston's  indecent  and  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  scripture  account  of  Christ's 
miracles,  "  A  Vindication  of  three  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  Miracles;  viz.  the  Raising  of 
Jairus's  Daughter,  the  Widow  of  Nairn's  Son, 
and  Lazarus;"  which  abounds  with  excellent 
and  judicious  observations,  and  contains  a  com- 
plete defence  of  those  miracles.  Such  was  the 
general  opinion  entertained  concerning  it  by 
the  learned  world;  and  a  second  edition  of  it 
was  soon  called  for.  In  tlie  preface,  the  reader 
will  find  some  admirable  remarks  on  free  en- 
quiry and  discussion.  In  the  year  1730,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Larroque,  to  be  inserted  in 
his  literary  journal,  containing  observations  on 
a  difuculty  concerning  the  omission  of  the  hi- 
story of  our  Saviour's  ascension,  in  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  though  it  is  re- 
lated by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Three  years 
afterwards,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the 
second  part  of  "  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History."  It  was  Mr.  Lardner's  original  in- 
tention, not  to  publish  a  part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  principal  facts  of  the  New  Testament, 
until  the  whole  work  was  completed;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends.  He  could  have  wished, 
however,  to  have  exhibited  at  once  the  whole 
evidence  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity; but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  break  off 
sooner,  that  he  might  not  render  the  volume  of 
an  inconvenient  size.  The  present  volume 
comes  down  to  the  year  178;  and  is  prefaced 
by  an  introduction,  giving  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 
Besides  its  being  universally  well  received  at 
home,  it  was  so  much  approved  abroad,  that  it 
was  translated  by  two  learned  foreigners;  by 
Mr'.  Cornelius  Westerbaen  of  Utrecht,  into 
Low  Dutch,  and  by  I\lr.  J.  Christopher  Wolff, 
of  Hamburg,  into  Latin.  The  second  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  was  published 
in  1735,  and  concludes  the  author's  remarks 
out  of  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century. 
It  contributed  to  raise  Mr.  Lardner  still  higher 
than  before  in  esteem  and  reputation  among 
learned  men  of  all  denominations ;  and  was 
even  allowed,  by  the  adversaries  of  revelation, 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  his  integrity,  impar- 
tiality, and  candour.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was 
attacked  by  another  dangerous  fever,  the  effects 
of  which  prevented  him  from  preaching  for 
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some  months.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Counsels  of  Prudence,  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Innocence  of  the  Dove;" 
which  was  generally  and  justly  admired,  and 
■was  highly  praised  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
author  by  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  1738,  Mr.  Lardncr  published  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  second  part  of  "The  Credibility," 
ending  with  year  233;  and  in  1740  the  fourth 
volume,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  248. 
During  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
these  two  volumes,  he  drew  up  some  valuable 
and  judicious  "  Remarks  upon  some  Diincul- 
ties  concerning  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  in  an- 
swer to  a  friend,  who  had  made  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  several 
of  the  Christian  precepts;  and  he  published, 
"A  Caution  against  Conformity  to  the  World," 
in  two  discourses,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  sequel  to  the  "  Counsels  of  Prudence." 

It  was  not  before  the  year  1744,  that  Mr. 
Lardner  was  able  to  give  the  public  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Credibility," 
■which  concludes  with  the  year  306;  and  in  the 
same  year,  he  sent  into  the  world  another  va- 
luable performance,  entitled,  "  The  Circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  People  an  Argument  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  three 
discourses.  In  1745,  our  author  published  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  great 
work,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
very  curious  and  instructive  history  of  the  Ma- 
nichees;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Marischal  college  of  Aber- 
deen, conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  "  Credibility"  appeared  in 
1748,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  306; 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  followed  by 
the  eighth  volume,  which  reaches  to  368.  The 
seventh  volume  contains  an  appendix,  in  an- 
swer to  some  remarks  \vhich  Mr.  Jackson  had 
made  upon  our  author's  fifth  volume,  relative 
to  the  rise  of  Sabellianism,  and  the  name  of 
Novatus;  and  to  the  eighth  is  subjoined  an  en- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  and  canons.  Our  author's  next 
publication,  was  a  volume  of  very  judicious  and 
instructive  "  Sermons,"  the  subjects  of  which 
are  entirely  of  a  practical  nature  :  it  is  dated  in 
1 750.  In  the  following  year.  Dr.  Lardner  re- 
signed the  office  of  morning  preacher  at 
Crutched-Friars,  where,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  dissenters,  his  auditory  was  very  small  ; 
and  in  1752,  he  published  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  "  Credibility,"  ending  with  the  year 
394.     The  tenth  vulume  appeared  in   1753} 


and  comes  down  to  the  year  398  ;  the  eleventh 
in  1754,  concluding  with  the  year  451; 
and  the  twelfth,  containing  a  general  re- 
view of  the  whole  work,  especially  of  the  se- 
cond part,  in  the  year  1755.  This  great  work 
was  followed  by  a  very  valuable  Supplement, 
in  three  volumes,  comprizing  a  history  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  with  remarks  and  ob- 
servations upon  every  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thefirstandsecondofihefe  volumes  were 
published  in  1756;  and  the  third  in  1757.  In 
the  mean  time  the  author  had  also  given  to  the 
public,  in  1753,  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  two 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Wetstein,"  &c.  shewing  them 
not  to  be  genuine  ;  and  "  An  Essay  on  the  Mo- 
saic Account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,"  which  was  anonymous.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  printed  in  1758,  and  was  entitled 
"  The  Case  of  the  Demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  being  four  Discourses,"  &c.; 
in  which  he  maintains  the  hypothesis  supported 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Far- 
mer, that  the  demoniacs  were  only  diseased  or 
lunatic  persons,  and  not  actually  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
a  short  "  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq."  in 
which  he  shews,  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not 
the  sinner  who  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  but  a  woman  of  distinction  and 
excellent  character,  who  for  a  while  laboured 
under  bodily  indisposition,  which  our  Lord  mi- 
raculously healed;  and  that,  therefore,  houses 
for  the  reception  of  penitent  vi^omen,  who 
have  led  disorderly  lives,  ought  not  to  be  called 
Magdalen  houses.  In  1759,  Dr.  Lardner  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  "  A  Letter  writ- 
ten in  the  Year  1730,  concerning  the  Question, 
whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  Place  of  a  Hu- 
man Soul  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ;"  in 
which  he  opposes  the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  proper 
and  natural  meaning  of  the  word,  a  man,  ap- 
pointed, anointed,  beloved,  honoured,  and  ex- 
alted by  God,  above  all  other  beings.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  treatise  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  great  impression;  but 
of  late  years,  when  the  question  relating  to  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  has  been  warmly  agi- 
tated, it  has  been  much  read  and  quoted,  and 
has  undergone  repeated  impressions. 

A  second  volume  of  "  Sermons,"  on  various 
subjects,  was  published  by  Dr.  Lardner  in 
1760;  which,  though  always  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  more  curious  and  critical 
than  those  in  his    first   volume.      This   was 
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followed,  in  1762,  by  "Remarks  on  the  late 
Dr.  Ward's''  Dissevtations  on  several  Passages 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  &c. ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded,   in    1764,    "  Observations    upon    Dr. 
IVlacknight's  Harmony,  so  far  as  related  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection."     Both  these  perform- 
ances will    furnish  the    biblical    student  with 
much  valuable  matter,  and  exhibit  evidence  of 
the  author's  great   critical  skill,   and    intimate 
knowledge  of  the   New  Testament.      Amidst 
these  various  productions  of  a  smaller  nature. 
Dr.  Lardner  continued  tlie  prosecution  of  his 
f;rand  object,  and  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
gave  the  public,  in  quarto,    the  first  volume  of 
"  A  large  Collection  of  ancient  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;"  comprising  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
authors  of  the  first  century.     The  second  vo- 
lume appeared  in  1765,  and  includes  the  Hea- 
then testimonies  of   the   second  century;    the 
third  in  1766,  containing  the  Heathen  testimo- 
nies of  the  third  century  ;  and  the  fourth    in 
1767,  comprehending  the  Heathen  testimonies 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth   centuries,  and 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Gentilism  under 
Christian  emperors.     In  these  volumes  we  are 
presented  with  a  noble  treasure  of  curious  and 
valuable  information,  and  of  able  and  judicious 
criticism,    for   vi-hich   the   Christian  world    is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  learned   and  excellent 
author.      They    complete    the  grand  design, 
■which,  with  the  interruptions  arising  from  his 
smaller  productions,  occupied  his  sedulous  stu- 
dies during  the  space  of  forty-three  years.    But 
though  Dr.  Lardner's  life  and  pen  had  been 
so  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
the  public  good,  he  never  received  any  return 
that  could  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  labours.     The  salary  which   he 
enjoyed,  while  he  continued  to  be  a  preacher, 
was  very  inconsiderable:  and   his  works,  not- 
withstanding  that    many  of  them    underwent 
more  than  one  impression,  were  often  published 
by  him  to  his  loss  instead  of  his  gain.   This  was 
the  case,  particularly,  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter volumes  of  the  "  Credibility."     At  length, 
•  he  parted  with  the  copy-right  of  that  perform- 
ance, together  with  all  the  remaining  printed 
copies,  for    the  trifling    sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.      Such   a  sum  was   by   no 
means  an  equivalent  for  the  expences  whicli 
he  had  incurred :  but  he  consented  to  the  agree- 
ment, in  the  hope   that  the   work   would    be 
rendered  more  extensively  useful,  when   it  be- 
came the  immediate  interest  of  the  booksel- 
lers to  promote  its  sale.     As  some  posthumous 
pieces  of  his  afterwards  made  their  appearance, 


we   shall  briefly  ment'on  them   in  this  place. 
In  the  year  1769,  were  printed  "Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings   of  Dr.  Lardner,"    to 
■which  were  annexed,    "  Light  Sermons  upon 
various  Subjects."      The  four  first  had   bees 
transcribed  by  himself  for  the  press;    and    the 
fifth   and   sixth,   though  not   fairly  transcrib- 
ed,  he  had   marked    for   publication.     These 
two  discourses  arc  on   the  internal   marks  of 
credibility  in  the  New  Testament.     They  were 
preached    by.  him  in    1723    and   1724,  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  lecture,  and  contain,  in  some 
degree,   the   outlines  of  his  great   work.     In 
1776  was  published,  a  short  letter  which  our 
author  had  written,  in  1 762,  "  Upon  the  Per- 
sonality of  tlie  Spirit."     It  was  a  part  of  Dr. 
Lardner's  original  design,  with  regard  to  "The 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heretics  of  the  two  first  centu- 
ries.    To  the   arrangement,   therefore,  of  his 
collections    upon  this  subject,  he  applied  him- 
self, after  he  had  finished  his  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then testimonies ;  but  he  did  not  live   to  com- 
plete his  ii.tentions.     Some  parts,  indeed,  were 
prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  and  had  received 
his  last  corrections  ;  while  in  other  parts  only 
a  few  hints  were  written.     After  mature  de- 
liberation, it  was  judged   proper   that  the  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public  ;  and  his   papers  were   put 
into  the  hands  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  a  learned 
and   judicious   dissenting  minister,  at  Exeter, 
for  that  purpose.     The  editor,  in  the  additions 
which  he  made  to  Dr.  Lardner's  materials,  did 
not  introduce  a  relation  of  any  person,  except- 
ing where  the  doctor  himself  had  drawn  up  a 
part  of  it,  or  had  left  some  hints  or  references. 
In  consequence  of  this  gentleman's  revisal  and 
assistance,  there  appeared  in  1780,   in  one  vo- 
lume, 4to.  "The  IJistory  ol  the  Heretics  of 
the  two  first  Centuries  after  Christ ;  containing 
an  Account  of  their  Time,  Opinions,  and  Testi- 
monies to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  which  are   prefixed,  General  Observations 
concerning  Heretics."     This   volume,   though 
not,  upon  the  whole,  so  valuable  and  import- 
ant as  some  of  the  former  labours  of  the  author, 
possesses,  nevertheless,  very  considerable  merit. 
It  recites  the  testimonies   of  heretics,  rectifies 
a  variety  of  mistakes  concerning  them,  and  re- 
futes many  groundless  charges   to  which  they 
were  exposed,  from  the  ignor.ance,   false  zeal, 
and  bigotry   of  their   adversaries.      The   last 
posthumous  publication  written  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner appeared  in  1784,   and  is  entitled,  "  Two 
Schemes  of  a  Trinity  considered,  and  the  Di- 
vine Unity  asserted,"     It  consists  of  four  dis- 
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courses  upon  Philip,  ii.  5 — !t.  The  first  re- 
presents the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  Truiity  ;  the  second  describes  the  Arian 
scheme  J  the  third  treats  on  the  Nazarean  doc- 
trine; and  the  fourth  explains  the  text  accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine.  "Ihey  are  chiefly  estima- 
ble for  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they 
were  composed;  and  even  those  who  are  far 
from  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  the  author, 
have  applauded  the  candour,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  love  of  truth,  which  they  evidently  discover. 
Dr.  Lardner  liv;d  to  an  advanced  age,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hearing,  retained  the 
use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  degree.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1768,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  weeks,  at  Hawkherst,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  small  patrimonial 
estate.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  1  here  are  few 
men,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  sacred  literature,  who  are  more  truly  entitled 
to  be  remembered  with  veneration  and  ap- 
plause than  Dr.  Lardner.  His  piety  was  sin- 
cere and  ardent,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
governing  principle  of  his  actions.  It  was,  too, 
of  the  most  rational  kind,  being  founded  on 
just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  nature 
of  "eligion.  His  love  of  truth  appears  mani- 
festly in  all  his  works ;  and  no  one  ever  seems 
to  havfe  preserved  a  greater  impartiality  in  his 
enquiries,  or  to  have  been  more  free  from  any 
undue  bias.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led 
him  ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  it  he  was  admir- 
ably qualified,  both  by  the  turn  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  his  understanding.  The  candour  and 
moderation  with  which  he  maintained  his  own 
sentiments,  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  character.  Those  who  difi^ercd  from  him 
in  opinion,  he  always  treated  with  gentleness 
and  respect ;  and  ;n  the  controversies  which  he 
carried  on  with  them,  there  is  no  severity  of 
censure,  no  harshness  of  language.  Benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  piety,  entered  deeply  into  Dr. 
Lardner's  character.  Though  his  retired  life 
prevented  his  tsking  an  active  part  in  public  de- 
signs, he  was  ready  to  promote  every  good 
work  ;  and  to  persons  in  distre.ss  he  was  ever 
willing  to  contribute,  to  the  highest  degree 
which  his  fortune  would  admit.  His  manners 
were  polite,  gentle,  and  obliging  ;  and  he  was 
attentive,  in  every  respect^  to  the  laws  of  deco- 
rum. He  had  seen  much  of  life  during  his  re- 
sidence with  lady  Treby  ;  he  was  continually 
visited  by  persons  of  various  professions  and 
countries ;  and  he  possessed  that  sagacity  of 
obseryation  which  is  the  principal  requisite  to- 


wards obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
On  the  learning  of  Dr.  Lardner,it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge,  since  his  character  in  this 
respect  is  known  to  all  the  world.  With  regard 
to  that  species  of  literature  which  was  chiefly 
cultivated  by  him,  he  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found in  the  greatest  degree.  As  a  divine,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, perhaps,  he  never  had  his  equal.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  works  should 
be  held  in  great  esteem,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  the  Latin,  German,  and  Dutch  languages. 
Dr.  Lardner's  connections  and  friendships  were 
not  confined  to  persons  of  his  own  religious- 
communion.  He  was  acquainted  with  several 
respectable  clergymen  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  he  maintained  a  large 
correspondence,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  America  and 
Germany.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  publications,  he 
was  visited  by  most  of  the  learned  foreigners 
who  came  over  to  England  :  and,  after  their 
return  to  their  own  countries,  many  grateful 
acknowledgments  were  transmitted  to  him  of 
the  friendly  reception  which  he  had  given 
them,  and  of  the  assistance  which  they  had 
derived  from  him  in  their  literary  designs  and 
pursuits.  His  works  having  become  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  a  new  edition  of  them  v/as  pub- 
lished in  1788,  in  eleven  volumes,  large  octavo; 
to  which  was  prefixed  a  valuable  life  of  the 
author,  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Kippis,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  this  article. — M. 

L  ARGILLIERE,  Nicholas  de,  an  eminent 
French  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1656.  His  father,  whom  mercantile  concerns 
induced  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  complied  with 
the  natural  turn  he  displayed  for  the  arts  of 
design,  by  placing  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
with  Antony  Gobeau,  a  Flemish  painter,  emi- 
nent for  landscapes  and  subjects  of  common  life. 
Largilliere  rose  by  his  genius  above  the  taste  of 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated  -^  and  go- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  England,  was  em- 
ployed by  sir  Peter  Lely  about  the  pictures  at 
Windsor,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  painted  some  pictures. 
After  a  stay  of  four  years  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  Vander  Meulen  and  Le 
Bruii  persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  present- 
ly acquired  great  fame  in  the  walk  of  portrait. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  academy  as  a  history- 
painter,   which  branch  he  did  not  abandon. 
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tliougli  lie  chiefly  practised  in  tlie  other.  At 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  v.-as  sent  over  to 
England  to  take  the  portraits  of  him  and  his 
queen ;  he  did  not,  however,  make  a  long 
stay,  but  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  two  great  pictures  for  the  hall  of  the 
Hotel-de-vlUe.  These  represented  the  festival 
given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  Lewis  XIV.  and 
his  court,  on  occasion  of  his  recovery,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the 
princess  of  Savoy.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
great  reputation  in  these  works  ;  and  afterwards 
painted  a  votive  picture  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
scarcity.  I,argilliere  was  not  much  employed 
at  court,  of  which  honour  he  was  little  ambi- 
tious, preferring  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
public  at  large.  He,  however,  painted  several 
of  the  princes,  but  obtained  no  pension.  One.of 
his  greatest  honours  was  that  of  being  desired  to 
place  his  own  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  artists  of 
thedukeof  Tuscany,  where  it  is  distinguished  for 
beautv  of  execution.  He  passed  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died 
its  chancellor.  This  artist  possessed  great  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  readiness  of  execution, 
a  light  ana  free  touch,  correctness  of  design, 
and  skill  in  composition.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  colouring,  his  tints  being  clear  and 
fresh,  which  character  they  long  preserved. 
In  his  portraits,  the  heads  and  hands  are  exe- 
cuted with  peculiar  delicacy.  He  acquired 
wealth  by  his  art,  and  built  a  fine  house  at 
Paris,  adorned  with  the  woris  of  his  own 
pencil.  His  private  chiracter  procured  him 
many  friends,  and  he  preserved  his  gaiety  of 
temper  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He  died  in 
1 746,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Sixty  of  his  pieces 
have  been  engraved,  among  which  are  portraits 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
his  time.     If  Argenville . — A. 

LARREY,  Isaac  de,  born  of  a  noble  fan-.ily 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
in  1638,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  acted 
as  an  advocate  in  his  native  province,  till  the  re- 
peal of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him  a  refugee. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  states-general. 
An  invitation  from  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  drew  him  to  Berlin,  at  which  capital  he 
died  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  zealous  for 
his  religion,  and  warm  both  in  praise  and  cen- 
sure. He  possessed  an  excellent  memory,  to 
which  he  co.ifided  too  much  in  his  Viritings, 
so  as  to  be  betrayed  into  inaccuracies.  His 
works  were,  "Histoire  d'Anglecerre,"  4  vols. 


folio,  1697,  1713:  this  history  of  England  was 
in  considerable  i-steem  on  the  continent  till  the 
appearance  of  that  of  Rapin  Tiioyras  :  "  His- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV."  three  vols.  410.  nine  vols. 
i2mo.  1718;  this,  Voltaire  says,  was  never 
esteemed  :  "  Histoire  d'Auguste,"  1690,  8vo.  j 
this  was  the  author's  first  historical  work,  and 
was  well  received:  "L'Heritiere  de  Guycnne, 
ou  Histoire  d'Eleonore,"  &c. ;  a  lively  and 
interesting,  but  somewhat  romantic,  work ; 
"Histoire  des  Sept  Sages,"  two  vols.  8vo.  1713. 
He  al'so  engaged  in  controversy,  and  was  one  of 
the  answerers  of  Bayle's  "  Avis  aux  Refugies." 
Morcr't.      Noiw.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LARROQUE,  Matthew  de,  an  eminent 
French  protestant  minister  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Leirac,  a  small  city  of 
Guienne,  near  Agen,  in  the  year  1619.  He 
was  scarcely  past  his  youth  when  he  lost  his 
parents,  who  by  their  condition  and  virtue  were 
the  principal  persons  in  their  city ;  and  this 
heavy  misfortune  vv'as  soon  followed  by  the  loss 
of  his  entire  patrimony.  Under  these  afflictive 
circumstances  he  sought  for  consolation  in 
study  ;  and  as  he  was  already  a  proficient  in 
polite  literature,  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  above  all  that  of  divinity. 
Having  made  a  considerable  progress  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  admitted  a 
minister  with  great  applause,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  synod  of  Guienne  in  a  little  church 
named  Poujols.  Two  years  after  his  settle- 
ment in  this  place  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Paris,  to  clear  himself  from  some  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Catholics,  who  in- 
tended to  ruin  his  church  ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  their  artifices  from 
producing  their  designed  effect,  he  met  with 
other  favourable  circurastances  at  that  city. 
As  he  sometimes  preached  at  Charenton,  he 
was  heard  there  by  the  duchess  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  who  liked  him  so  well,  that  she  ap- 
pointed him  minister  of  the  church  of  Vitre 
in  Britany,  and  afterwards  gave  him  many 
proofs  of  her  esteem  for  him  ;  as  did  also  her 
son  and  daughter,  the  prince  of  Tarcnte  and 
the  duchess  of  Weimar.  In  this  church  he 
officiated  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  applied  most  sedulously  to  the  study 
of  the  fathers,  and  Christian  antiquities.  Of 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  that  study,  he 
soon  afforded  public  proofs  in  an  answer  which 
he  published  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  a  mini- 
ster of  the  name  of  TVIartin,  for  his  conversion 
to  popery,  which  abounded  with  passages  from 
the  fathers.  The  works  which  he  afterwards 
published,  and  which  are  mentioned   below. 
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■procured  lum  a  very  high  reputation,  and  led  to 
his  acqunintance  and  correspondeiice  with  se- 
veral illustrious  men  of  letters,  not  only  in  the 
protestant,  but  also  in  the  cathclic  commu- 
nion. In  the  year  1669,  the  church  of  Cha- 
renton  had  determined  to  invite  him  to  become 
their  pastor;  but  some  false  brethren,  who 
were  fillc-d  with  envy,  by  their  artifices  excited 
such  prepossessions  agninst  him  at  court,  that 
his  majesty  prohibited  that  church  from  in- 
viting him,  notwithstanding  that  the  marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  the  deputy-general  of  the  reform- 
ed, offered  to  become  responsible  for  his  good 
behaviour.  The  circumstance  of  lils  liaving 
been  thus  insidiously  calumniated,  could  not 
but  give  him  considerable  pain  ;  but  he  found 
relief  and  support  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  Afterwards  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come both  minister  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Saumur.  He  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
former  office,  but  declined  the  latter,  not  think- 
ing it  to  be  consistent  with  the  course  of  study 
in  church-history,  to  which  he  had  a  prevalent 
inclination.  While  he  was  preparing  himself 
to  remove  to  Saumur,  the  intendantof  the  pro- 
vince forbade  him  to  go  thither.  The  church 
■of  Saumur  complained  of  this  unjust  prohibi- 
tion before  the  higher  powers,  and,  by  their 
petitions,  obtained  permission  for  his  settlement 
with  them.  M.  de  Larroque,  however,  did 
not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor 
choose  to  enter  upon  an  employment  in'  spite 
of  the  intendint.  He,  therefore,  continued 
still  at  Vitre,  where  he  did  not  suffer  his  pen  to 
be  idle.  Some  time  after  this,  he  received 
three  invitations  at  once,  from  three  of  the  most 
considerable  churches  in  the  kingdom,  those 
of  Montauban,  Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen.  He 
gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Rouen  ;  at  which 
place  he  died  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
not  only  with  a  high  reputation  for  literature, 
but  with  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  and 
of  a  good  pastor.  His  works  were,  "  The 
Office  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  or,  the  Tradition 
of  the  Church  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
collected  from  the  holy  Fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  Authors,"  8vo.  1665;  "The 
History  of  the  Eucharist,  or  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  4to.  1669,  which  is  full 
of  curious  researches ;  "  De  Photino  et  Li- 
berio,"  dissert,  ii.  1670  ;  "  Observationes  in 
Ignatianas  Pearsonii  Vindicias,  necnon  in 
Beverigii  Annotationes,"  8vo.  1674,  in  defence 
oflNLDaille;  "  The  Agreement  between  the 
Discipline  of  the  reformed  Church  in  France, 
with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,"  4to.  1678  ; 
a   treatise    "  On  receiving  the  Sacrament  in 


both  Kinds,"  in  answer  to  the  work  of  the 
bishop  of  Meaux ;  "  Considerations  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Church,"  i2mo.  1673;  •*  *'''-''^" 
tise  "  On  the  Regale  ;"  a  posthumous  work, 
entitled,  "  Mattha;i  Larroquani  Adversariorum 
Sacrorum  Lib.  iii.  Accessit  Diatriba  de  Legi- 
one  Fulminatrice,  in  quo  expendunturVeteruin 
Testimonia,"  &c.  8vo.  1688;  and  several  con- 
troversial tracts.  The  Diatriba  in  the  post- 
humous piece  above  mentioned,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author's  son,  Daniel  de  Lar- 
roque.    Ba\4e.     Morcri. — M. 

LASCARIS,  emperor.     See  Theodore. 

LASCARIS,  CoNST.-iNTiNE,  a  learned  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  family  of  that  name, 
was  a  native  of  Constantinople.  Quitting  his 
country  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks,  in  1454,  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza 
of  Milan.  Such  were  the  ideas  then  prevail- 
ing of  the  education  proper  for  a  female  of 
rank,  that  the  duke  placed  his  daughter  Hip- 
polita,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  under  the 
care  of  Lascaris  for  instruction  in  the  Greek 
language.  It  was  for  her  use  that  he  com- 
posed his  Greek  grammar.  From  Milan  it  is 
supposed  that  Constantine  went  to  Rome,  and 
passed  some  time  in  the  court  of  his  country- 
man cardinal  Bessarion.  Thence,  upon  the 
invitation  of  king  Ferdinand,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  where  he  opened  a  public  school  for 
Greek  and  rhetoric.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  but  which  they 
were  is  not  specified.  At  length,  desirous  of 
repose,  he  embarked  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  some  town  of  Greece ;  but  having 
touched  at  Messina,  he  was  urged  by  such  ad- 
vantageous offers  to  make  it  his  residence,  that 
he  complied,  and  passed  there  the  rest  of  his 
days.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
received  the  honour  of  citizenship,  which  he 
merited  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  by  the  influ.x  of  scholars  which  his 
reputation  drew  thither,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Bembo.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  certainly  to  the  year  1493,  but  how  much 
longer  is  not  known.  He  bequeathed  his  co- 
pious library  to  the  city  of  Messina.  The 
"Greek  Grammar"  of  Constantine  Lascaris 
was  printed  in  Milan,  in  1476,  and  was  the 
first  Greek  book  that  issued  from  an  Italian 
press.  Aldus  INIanutius  gave  a  more  complete 
edition  of  it  in  1494.  This  work  was  much 
applauded  by  the  learned ;  and  Erasmus  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  Greek  grammar,  except 
that  of  Theod.  Gaza.  He  composed  some 
other  works,  among  which  were  two  tracts  on 
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the  Sicilian    and    Calabrian    Greek    writers. 
Hoaii  Grac.  Illustr.     Tiraboichi. — A. 

LASCARIS,  John-Andrem',  or  Janus,  a 
learned  Greek  ot"  the  same  noble  family  with 
the  former,  came  over  to  Italy,  with  his  father 
7  heodore,  on  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  cardinal  Bessarion.  He 
was  sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages. Thence  he  went  into  the  service  of 
that  illustrious  patron  of  letters,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  by  whom  he  was  twice  sent  into 
Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  i-ultan 
Bajazet,  in  order  to  collect  ancient  manu- 
scripts. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
family  from  Florence,  in  1494,  Lascaris  re- 
paired to  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  then 
in  Italy,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  carried  him  to  France.  He 
was  equally  patronised  by  Lewis  XII.  who 
sent  him,  in  1503,  as  his  ambassador  to 
Venice,  in  which  office  he  remained  till 
1508.  With  this  public  employment  he 
joined  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  held 
correspondence  with  many  learned  men,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  pro- 
bably remained  at  Venice  for  some  years  after 
the  termination  of  his  embassy,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  instructor  in  the  Greek  language.  On 
the  election  of  Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate,  in 
1 5 13,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  the  certainty  of 
being  well  received  by  that  great  favourer  of 
learning,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  at 
Florence.  At  the  instigation  of  Lascaris,  Leo 
founded  a  college  for  noble  Grecian  youths  at 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  lie  placed  the 
author  of  the  plan.  From  this  institution  pro- 
ceeded editions  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  other  learned  works. 
In  15  18,  he  quitted  Rome  for  France,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  Francis  I.  By  that  prince 
he  was  employed,  together  with  Budxus,  in 
forming  the  royal  library.  He  was  also  sent 
as  his  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  was  charged 
with  the  procuring  of  Greek  youths  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  college  at  Paris  similar 
to  that  of  Rome.  This  design,  however,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  wars  in  which  Francis 
was  plunged ;  and  Lascaris  repaired  to  the 
court  of  pope  Clement  VH.,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Francis  I.  -,  and  finally  complied  with  the 
urgent  invitation  of  pope  Paul  III.  to  Rome, 
in  which  city  he  died  in  1535,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Janus  Lascaris  was  greatly 
c&teemed  and  pr.^ised  by  all  the  learned  of  the 


time,  on  account  of  the  services  he  rendered  to 
letters,  althougli  his  own  writings  were  few. 
He  composed  epigrams  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  Basil. 
He  translated  hito  Latin  a  work  extracted  from 
Polybius  on  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  printed  at  Florence  a  inagnifi- 
cent  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  in  capital 
letters,  to  whicli  he  prefixed  a  learned  epistle, 
addressed  to  Peter  de  Medici.  Hodii  Gr.tc. 
Illtist.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

LASCO,  or  LASKI,  John  a,  one  of  the 
early  ornaments  and  zealous  promoters  of  the 
reformation,  was  a  native  of  Poland,  and  of 
noble  descent.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  Polish  schools,  he  went  abroad, 
for  further  improvement,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  came  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Zuingle,  by  whom  he  was  per- 
suaded to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  who  also  proved  instrumental  in  engaging 
him  to  embrace  the  reformed  doctrine.  Hav- 
ing returned  home,  with  the  design  of  propa- 
gating the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed,  he 
was  made  provost  of  Gnesna  and  Lencziez; 
and  afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Vesprim 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  his  ecclesias- 
tical promotions,  he  openly  avowed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  reformed  doctrines;  and  by  30 
doing,  drew  down  on  his  head  the  vengeance 
of  the  catholic  bishops,  who  passed  on  him 
the  sentence  of  heresy.  Of  this  he  complained 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  alleging  that  he  had 
been  condemned  v/ithout  a  sufficient  hearing ; 
but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  Hungary,  in  the  year 
1540.  To  what  place  he  retired  at  this  time, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but,  in  1542,  we  find 
tliat  he  had  taken  refuge  in  East  Friesland, 
were  he  was  chosen  minister  cf  a  church  at 
Embd-en.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  desire 
of  Ann,  widow  of  the  count  of  East  Friesland, 
he  went  to  Oldenburgh,  to  establish  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  reformation  in 
that  district;  and  in  1644,  he  was  invited  into 
Prussia,  by  duke  Albert,  for  the  same  purpose. 
As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Zuingle  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Lutheran  tenet, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  mission,  and 
to  return  to  Friesland.  After  he  had  resided 
in  that  country  nearly  ten  years,  the  publicatioa 
of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
compelled  him  to  seek  another  asylum  ;.  and  in 
this  exigence,  by  the  advice  of  archbishop 
Cranmer,  he  was  invited  into  England  by  king 
Edward  VI,     At  this  time  many  of  the  Gcr- 
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man  Protestants,  driven  from  their  own  coun- 
try by  persecution,  had  settled  in  London, 
where  they  were  favoured  by  the  English  go- 
vernment. A  church  of  them  was  established 
at  Austin-Friars,  in  tliat  city,  and  erected  into 
•a  corporation  under  the  direction  of  John  a 
Lasco,  who  was  made  a  superintendant  of  all 
the  foreign  churches  in  London,  with  whom 
were  joined  four  other  ministers.  As  a  mark 
of  favour,  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
congregation  were  made  denizens  of  England. 
It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
the  ecclesiastic, il  history  of  this  country,  that 
while  many  of  the  natural-born  subjects  were 
harrassed  and  persecuted,  by  the  council  and 
hierarchy,  on  account  of  the  conscientious 
scruples  which  they  avowed  relating  to  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  popish  garments,  these 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  worship  God  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  country  :  and  that 
the  patent  of  their  incorporation,  after  setting 
forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  German  church 
made  profession  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  re- 
ligion, and  was  instructed  in  truly  Christian 
and  apostolical  opinions  and  rites,  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  and  exercise  their  own  proper 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  their  own  proper  and 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline,  though  dif- 
fering from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in 
this  kingdom. 

In  the  disputes  wliich  took  place  during 
this  reign  on  the  subject  of  ceremonies  and 
habits,  John  a  Lasco  avowed  the  same  opinions 
with  Hooper,  Latimer,  Coverdale,  and  others 
of  the  most  respectable  among  the  reformed 
clergy  ;  and  he  also  wrote  against  the  popish 
garments,  and  for  the  posture  of  sitting  rather 
than  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper.  The  part 
which  he  took  in  these  controversies,  could  not 
render  him  very  acceptable  to  the  ruling  clergy; 
but  he  met  with  no  disturbance  from  them  as 
long  as  king  Edward  lived.  LTpon  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants were  deprived  of  their  churches  as  well 
as  their  privileges,  and  John  a  Lasco,  with  his 
congregation,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. A  considerah'e  number  of  them  having 
embarked  with  him,  together  with  their  fanii- 
lies  and  property,  in  the  montli  of  September, 
and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  severe  winter,  were  not 
permitted  to  land,  on  account  of  their  being 
■known  to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Switzerland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  For  the  same  reason  they 
were  refused  a  settlement  at  Lubec,  Hamburg, 
and  some  of  the  cities  of  Saxony ;  till  at  length, 
after  being  cruelly  driven  from  place  to  place, 


they  were  hospitably  received  at  Embden, 
where  they  did  not  arrive  before  March  1554. 
Here  they  vi^ere  permitted  to  settle,  under  the 
protection  of  the  countess  Ann  of  Oldenburgh, 
and  met  with  every  friendly  assistance  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  the  year  i^'^St 
Lasco  went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  senate  to  build  a 
church  for  foreign  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
communion,  and  particularly  those  of  tire  Low 
Countries.  In  the  year  1556,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  the 
council,  and  senate,  in  which  he  vindicated 
his  doctrine  and  character  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  them  which  had  been  circulated 
by  his  enemies  ;  and  complained  of  their  un- 
willingness to  determine  the  question  concern- 
ing the  eucharist  by  an  appeal  to  the  scriptures 
and  reason,  and  their  resorting  to  the  sum- 
mary popish  method  of  silencing  an  opponent, 
by  abuse  and  violence.  In  the  same  year,  by 
permission  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  he 
maintained  a  disputation  against  Brentius,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  of  which  an 
account  was  afterwards  published  by  the  latter, 
containing,  as  Lasco  affirms,  much  that  he  had 
neither  said  nor  heard  on  that  occasion,  and 
also  omitting  much  that  he  had  both  said  and 
heard.  In  the  year  1557,  he  published  an 
apology  for  the  church  of  the  reformed  Pro- 
testants at  Frankfort,  on  the  subject  of  the 
variation  in  their  creed  from  liliat  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  with  respect  to  the 
eucharist.  This  piece  was  attempted  to 
be  answered  in  a  most  intemperate  reply 
by  Westphalus,  addressed  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  those  Zuinglians ;  and 
maintained,  tliat  the  sufferers  for  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  who  had  imbibed  their 
heretical  notion,  were  the  devil's  martyrs. 

At  length,  after  a  long  absence,  Lasco  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  ;  where  his  arrival 
was  most  unwelcome  to  the  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics.  After  trying  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient which  they  could  devise  to  ruin  him,  or 
at  least  to  drive  him  again  from  the  kingdom, 
a  synod,  convoked  to  meet  at  Warsaw,  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  heresy,  and  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  banished.  To  this  petition  the 
king  answered,  that  though  the  bishops  had 
pronounced  Lasco  a  heretic,  the  senate  had  not 
concurred  in  the  charge,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 
From  this  time  they  employed  all  the  arts  of 
calumny  to  blacken  his  character,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  king's  protection  and  favour. 
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but  without  success.  Lasco  died  in  the  year 
1560.  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  his  pi-'ty,  hy  the  historians  of  the 
time,  and  was  gre.itly  esteemed  by  Erasmus, 
who  says  that,  though  an  old  man,  he  had  pro- 
fited much  by  his  conversation.  And  Peter 
Martyr  calls  him  liis  most  learned  patron. 
He  wa?  also  a  favourite  with  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland,  who  had  great  confidence  in  his  ta- 
lents and  integrity,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion employed  him  in  the  most  important 
affairs.  He  was  the  author  of  "  De  Coena 
Domini  Liber;"  "  Epistola  ad  Bremeasis  Ec- 
cksiae  Ministrosj"  *'Dc  recta  Ecclesiarum  In- 
stituendarum  Ratione,  Epist.  III.;"  "Forma 
et  Ratio  totius  Ecclesiastici  Ministerli  Edwardi 
VI.  in  Perigrinorum  maxime  Germanorum 
Ecclesia;"  the  apologetical  pieces  already  no- 
ticed, and  nuiVierous  controversial  treatises. 
'  Melch.  Adam.  Fit.  Theolog.  ExUr.  Fuller's 
Ahel  Rcdivivus.  Strypii  Life  of  Cranimr,  //. 
239.— M. 

LAS.saS,  or  DE  LASSO,  Orlando,  an 
eminent  musician,  was  born  in  1522,  or  1530, 
at  Mons  in  Hainault.  When  a  boy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  he  was 
forcibly  carried  away,  ami  retained  by  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga  in  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
He  then  passed  two  years  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards travelled  with  Julius  Cjesar  Brancaccio 
into  France  and  England.  Returning  to 
Flanders,  he  resided  many  years  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  where  he  married.  The  li- 
beral offers  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  him  his  chapel-master,  caused 
him  to  set  out  for  that  kingdom ;  but,  before 
his  arrival,  he  was  stopt  by  the  news  of  the 
king's  death.  He  returned  to  Bavaria,  and 
died  at  Munich  in  1595.  He  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  excellent  composers  of  his 
time,  and  has  left  a  great  number  of  works  of 
different  kinds,  consisting  of  motets,  masses, 
magnificats,  tkc,  with  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
and  French  songs.  He  excelled  in  modula- 
tion, of  which  he  gave  many  new  specimens, 
and  was  a'  great  master  of  harmony.  His 
style  of  church  music  was  lighter  and  more  se- 
cular than  that  of  Palestrina,  and  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  more  elegance  and  sweetness 
tiian  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Thiiam  Hist. 
Burner  s  and  Hawlitis's  Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  excellent  English 
preiatein  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who 
introduced  the  reformation  into  this  country, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  yeomaii  at  Thir- 
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kessen,  or  Thurcaston,-in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1470.  He  was 
brought  up  with  his  parents  in  his  younger 
years;  and  as  he  discovered  promising  talents, 
and  was  their  only  son,  they  determined  to 
make  a  scholar  of  him.  Accordingly,  after 
being  initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning  ia 
country  schools,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  tliey  sent  him  to  Christ's-college,  ia 
Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies;  acquitted  himself  with  reputa- 
tion in  his  academical  exercises ;  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  divinity 
which  he  had  studied  was  that  of  the  times. 
He  liad  been  taught  to  read  the  scriptures 
and  the  schoolmen  with  the  same  reverende ; 
to  hold  Thomas  a  Becket  and  the  apostles  in 
equal  honour:  in  a  word,  he  was  a  zealous 
papist.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
he  had  taken  the  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately 
against  the  reformers.  If  any  person,  suspect- 
ed of  holding  their  tenets,  read  lectures  in  the 
schools,  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive 
out  the  scholars;  and,  when  he  connnenced 
bachelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  oration 
against  Melancthon,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  severity  for  what  he  called  his  impious 
innovations  in  religion.  In  short,  his  zeal 
was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public 
processions;  an  employment  which  he  accepted 
with  reverence,  and  discharged  with  great  so- 
lemnity. It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
clergyman  of  Cambridge,  of  a  most  virtuous 
and  exemplary  life,  who,  observing  the  scan- 
dalous state  of  monkery  in  the  nation,  and  the 
prevailing  debauchery  of  the  clergy,  was  led  to 
doubt  whether  their  principles  were  not  as  cor- 
rupt as  their  practice  ;  and  whether  the  new 
opinions,  then  gaining  ground,  might  not  be 
more  than  plausible.  Time  increased  his  sus- 
picions; and  diligent  enquiry,  together  with 
a  perusal  of  Luther's  writings,  and  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  were  secret  favourers  of 
the  reformation,  made  him  a  complete  convert 
to  the  protestant  doctrines.  Mr.  Latimer  en- 
tertained the  greatest  regard  for  Mr.  Bilney, 
who  had  likewise  conceived  very  favourable 
sentiments  of  him;  and,  knowing  that  his  life 
was  strictly  moral  and  devout,  his  mind  unpre- 
judiced by  any  sinister  views,  and  his  temper 
uigenuous  and  candid,  he  doubted  not  but  that 
he  was  open  to  any  truths  that  should  be  pro- 
perly  set  before  him.    Hence  he  was  lei  to 
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suggest  to  Mr.  Latimer,  as  opportunities  offer- 
ed, many  thin;^s  about  corruptions  in  religion; 
and  would  frequently  hint  to  him,  tlut  there 
■were  some  things  in  the  Romish  church  which 
were  not  quite  consonant  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Thus,  by  starting  objections,  and  in- 
fusing suspicions,  Mr.  Bilney  gradually  divested 
Mr.  Latimer  of  his  prejudices,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  whole  creed,  which  he  at  length 
opened;  and  in  the  end,  he  fully  convinced 
him  of  the  numerous  errors  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  the  great  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation. 

As  Mr.  Latimer  was  naturally  of  a  warm 
temper,  he  had  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a 
zealous  Papist,  than  he  became  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant. Accordingly,  he  was  now  very  ac- 
tive in  supporting  and  propagating  the  reform- 
ed opinions,  and  in  making  converts,  both  ip 
the  town  and  the  university.  He  preached  in 
public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every  where 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances which  prevailed  in  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. This  behaviour  in  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  established  church,  made  much  noise  at 
Cambridge,  where  every  new  opinion  was 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  and  Mr. 
Latimer  soon  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  had 
rendered  himself  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy. 
The  first  remarkable  opposition  which  he  met 
with  from  the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by 
a  course  of  sermons,  preached  by  him  before 
the  university,  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  these  sermons,  he  shewed  the  impiety  of  in- 
dulgences, the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the 
vanity  of  works  of  supererogation.  He  also 
inveighed  against  the  multitude  of  ceremonies 
with  which  religion  was  encumbered,  and  the 
pride  and  usurpation  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
But  what  he  most  insisted  on  was,  that  great 
abuse  of  locking  up  the  scriptures  in  an  un- 
known tongue  ;  giving  his  reasons,  without  any 
reserve,  why  they  ought  to  be  put  in  every 
man's  bands.  Afterwards  he  shewed  that  true 
religion  was  seated  in  the  heart ;  and  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  external  appointments  were 
of  no  value.  Great  was  the  outcry  occasioned 
by  these  discourses :  and  as  Mr.  Latimer  was 
now  become  a  preacher  of  some  eminence,  who 
displayed  a  remarkable  address  in  accommodat- 
ing himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and 
was  much  followed,  the  orthodox  clergy  thought 
that  it  was  high  time  to  oppose  him  openly. 
This  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham, 
prior  of  tke  Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in  the 


pulpit  a  few  Sundays  afterwards,  and  with 
great  pomp  and  prolixity  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr.  Latimer's  opi- 
nions ;  and  he  p.articularly  inveighed  against  his 
heretical  notions  of  having  the  scriptures  in 
English,  attempting  to  lay  open  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  such  an  innovation,  in  a  style  of  the 
most  absurd  and  puerile  reasoniiig.  Mr.  Lati- 
mer determined  to  expose  the  solemn  trifler ; 
and  the  whole  university  met  together  on  Sun- 
day, when  it  was  known  that  he  would  preach. 
Even  prior  Buckenham  himself  entered  the 
church,  just  before  the  sermon  begun,  and  with 
an  important  air  seated  himself  before  the  pul- 
pit. IVIr.  Latimer  at  first,  with  great  gravity, 
recapitulated  the  prior's  arguments,  placing 
them  in  the  strongest  light ;  and  then  he  ral- 
lied them  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  good'humour,  that  he 
made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridi- 
culous. Afterwards,  with  great  address,  he 
appealed  to  the  people ;  descanted  on  the  low 
esteem  in  which  their  holy  guides  had  always 
held  their  understandings;  expressed  the  ut- 
most offence  at  their  being  treated  with  such 
contempt;  and  wished  that  his  honest  country- 
men might  be  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  the 
scriptures,  till  they  shewed  thenjselves  to  be 
such  absurd  interpreters  as  the  learned  friar. 
"  Friar  Buckenham,"  says  Fox,  "  with  this 
sermon  was  so  dashed,  that  never  after  he 
durst  peep  out  of  the  pulpit  against  Mr.  Lati- 
mer." Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Latimer  was  at- 
tacked by  one  Venetus,  a  foreigner,  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  scurrilous  and  provoking. 
Him  he  answered  in  a  graver  strain;  replying 
like  a  scholar  to  what  was  deserving  of  a  reply, 
and  leaving  the  absurd  part  of  what  he  deliver- 
ed, to  confute  itself.  Whether  he  ridiculed, 
however,  or  reasoned,  his  harangues  were  so 
animated,  that  they  seldom  failed  of  their  in- 
tended effect:  and  as  his  raillery  had  before 
shut  up  the  prior  within  his  monastery,  so  his 
arguments  now  drove  Venetus  from  the  uni- 
versity. * 

These  advantages  increased  the  credit  of  the 
protestant  party  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bil- 
ney and  Latimer  were  at  the  head.  The  meek- 
ness, gravity,  and  unaffected  piety  of  the  for- 
mer, together  with  the  cheerfulness,  good  hu- 
mour, and  eloquence  of  the  latter,  had  much 
weight  in  giving  the  younger  students  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  reformed  opinions.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  alarm  of  all  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  the  senior  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. Frequent  convocations  were  held,  jo 
prevent  the  progress  of  heresy;   tutors  v. cm 
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admonished  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  tlieir  pu- 
pils ;  and  academical  censures  of  all  kinds  were 
inflicted.     But  these  censures  were  found  in- 
sufficient; for  Mr.  Latimer  continued  to  preach, 
and  heresy  to  spread.      At  length,  the  heads  of 
the  popish  party  applied  to  Dr.  West,  bishop  of 
Ely,  their  diocesan,  for  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority to  crush  the  new  opinions.     But  that 
prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their  purpose.     He 
was  a  Papist,  indeed,  but  moderate.     He  came 
to  Cambridge,  however,  and  examined  the  state 
of  religion;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  univer- 
sity, preached  against  heretics:  but  he  would 
do  nothing  furtlier,  except  prohibiting  Mr.  La- 
timer from   preaching  any  more  in  any  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  university,  or  within 
his  diocese;  which,  says  jNIr.  Gilpin,  as  he  had 
preached  himself,  was  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence.    This  prohibition,  however,  proved  no 
check  to  Mr.  Latimer:  for  there  happened  to 
be    at   that   time  a  prior  in   Cambridge,  Dr. 
Bgrrtes,  of  the  Austin  friars,  who  favoured  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.     His  monastery 
was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and, 
as  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he 
boldly    licensed    him  to   preach   in  his  house. 
Hither  his  party  followed  him;   and  as  the  late 
opposition  had  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon  unable 
to  contain  the  crowds  who   assembled  there. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bishop  of  Ely 
was  frequently  one  of  his  hearers,  and  was  can- 
did enough  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
one  of  the  best  preachers  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.     The    credit   to  his   cause  which  Mr. 
Latimer    thus    gained   by   his   preaching,    he 
maintained   by  the   exemplariness  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves 
with  acting  unexceittionably;    but  were  daily 
giving  instances  of  goodness  and  benevolence, 
which   malice   could   not   scandalise,  nor  envy 
misinterpret.     But  the  virtues  and  amiable  lives 
of  these  excellent  men  had  no  merit  with  their 
adversaries.     With  them  it  mattered  little  what 
a  man's  life  was,  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox. 
The  good  actions  of  our  reformers,  therefore, 
served  only  to  inflame  the  bigotry  of  the  popish 
party  to  the  uttermost ;  who,  finding  all  other 
means  of   carrying  their    point    unsuccessful, 
determined   to  appeal  to  the  higher  powers. 
Accordingly,  they  transmitted  to  court  heavy 
complaints  of  the  increase  of  heresy;  and  for- 
mal depositions  against  the  principal  abettors 
of  it.     Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  never  dis- 
covered much  inclination  to  persecute  for  opi- 
nions, now  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the 
daily  increase  of  these  complaints,  and  the  im- 


portunity of  archbishop  Warham.-to  erect  a 
court,  consisting  of  bishops,  divines,  and  ca- 
nonists, to  put  the  laws  in  execution  ;igiinst 
heresy.  Before  this  court,  Bilney  and  Lati- 
mer, and  one  or  two  others,  were  called  upon 
to  answer  for  their  conduct.  As  Bilney  was 
considered  to  be  the  heresiarch,  !iis  e.xamina- 
tion  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty:  but  being  prevailed  upon  to 
recant,  he  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dismissed. 
As  for  Latimer,  and  the  rest,  tluough  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  dis- 
position of  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  they 
obtained  a  dismission  upon  easier  terms.  The 
cardinal  himself  examined  Latimer;  .and  not 
only  sent  him  away  courteously,  but  granted 
him  his  license  to  preach  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

The  friends  of  our  reformers,    upon  their 
return  to  Cambridge,  received  them  with  open 
arms.     But  Bilney,  struck  with  remorse  for  his 
recantation,  shunned  the  sight  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,  and  received  their  congratulations  with 
confusion  and  blushes.     Reflection  on  what  he 
had  done,  in  a  short  time  disturbed  his  reason, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  closely  attended,  to 
prevent  horrid  effects  from  his  despair.     By 
degrees,  his  passion  gave  place  to  a  profound 
melancholy;  in  which  state  he  continued  about 
three  years,  reading^ much,  avoiding  company, 
and  observing  the  severity  of  an  ascetic.     Hav- 
ing fully  determined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by 
his  death,   he  unexpectedly  broke  from  his  at- 
tachments at  Cambridge,  and  set  out  for  Nor- 
folk, of  which  he  was  a  native.     When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  went  about  the  country,  con- 
fessing his  guilt  in  abjuring  a  faith  in  which  he 
was  now  determined  to  die,  and  preaching  to 
the  people  against  popery  \vhi\  the  utmost  zeal 
and  animation.     Being  apprehended,  by  order 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was  committed 
to  the  county  goal,  and  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards executed  in  that  city,  having  afforded  at 
his  death  an  admirable  example  of  composure, 
firmness,  and  Christian  courage.     In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Latimer  began  to  exert  himself  more 
than  ever,   not  confining  his  labours  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  sometimes  preaching  in  other  parts 
of  tlie  country;  and  once  or  twice  he  had  the 
honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Windsor. 
On  these  occasions  he  had  been  taken  notice  of 
by  Henry,  in  a  manner  more  than  ordinarily 
gracious.     Encouraged  by  these  tokens  of  royal 
favour,  he  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  very 
bold  letter  to  his  majesty,  against  a  proclama- 
tion which  the  clergy  had  prevailed  upon  the 
king    to  publish,  forbidding    the    use   of  tlis 
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bible  in   English,   and  other  religious  books, 
which  were  printed  abroad  by  the  friends  of  the 
reformation.     His  letter,  which  is  the  genuine 
picture  of  an  honest,  sincere  heart,  was  chiefly 
designed  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  bad  in- 
tention of  the  bishops  in  procuring  the  procla- 
mation.    But  the  popish  party  had  then  such 
influence,  that  this  letter  produced  little  effect. 
The  king,  however,  no  way  displeased,  received 
it  not  only  with  temper,  but  with  great  conde- 
scension, and  graciously  thanked  Mr.  Latimer 
for   his  well-intended   advice.     For,  notwith- 
standing his  many  vices,  Henry  was  of  an  open 
temper,  and  loved  openness   aqd  sincerity  in 
others;    and   INIr.  Latimer's  plain  and  simple 
manner  had  already  made  that  favourable  im- 
pression upon  him,  which  this  letter  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  strengthen.     When  mea- 
sures were  taking  for  the  establishment  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  Mr.  Latimer  exerted  himself 
greatly  at  Cambridge,  in  forwarding  his  majesty's 
designs.     Dr.  Butts,  the  king's  physician,  had 
been   sent  to    that  university,  to  procure  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  divines  and  canonists  in 
favour  of  the  king's  views.     On  his    arrival 
there,  expecting  the  greatest  unanimity  on  this 
point  -irom  the  protestant  party,  he  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Latimer,  begging  that  he  would 
•    collect  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in  the  case, 
and  do  his  utmost  to  bring  over  those  of  most 
eminence  who  were  still  inclined  to  the  papacy. 
Mr.  Latimer,  being  a  thorough    friend  to  the 
cause  which    he  was  to  solicit,    undertook  if 
with  his  usual  zeal ;  and  discharged  it  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that  when  he 
returned  to  court,  he  took  Mr.  Latimer  along 
with  him,  with  the  design  of  procuring  him 
something  answerable  to  his  merit. 

About  this  time  lord  Cromwell,  afterwards 
earl  of  Essex,  was  rising  into  power.  As  this 
eminent  person  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation, 
he  encouraged,  of  course,  such  churchmen  as 
were  inclined  towards  it.  Among  others,  JMr. 
Latimer  was  one  of  those  for  whonuhe  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem  •,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he 
soon  obtained  for  him  a  presentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Westkinton,  in  Wiltshire.  This  was 
about  the  year  1529.  Mr.  Latimer  now  de- 
termined to  repair  to  his  benefice,  and  to  reside 
constantly  among  his  flock.  No  sooner  was 
his  friend  Dr.  Butts  apprised  of  his  resolution, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
by  representing,  that  this  presentation  was  to 
be  considered  only  as  an  earnest  of  the  prime 
minister's  future  favours ;  and  that,  by  with- 
drawing from  court,  he  would  relinquish  the 
fairest  and  most  promising   opportunities  of 


making  his  fortune.     Mr.  Latimer,  however, 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  arguments  of  this 
kind  had  any  weight.     He  had  no  other  notion 
of   making  his  fortune,  than  that  of  putting 
himself  into  a  way  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow 
creatures,   and  of  advancing   the  interests  of 
true  religion.     Besides,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
a  court,  the  manners  of  which  were  so  little 
suited   to   his   simplicity  of  temper.     He  was 
also  shocked  at  the  vices  which  he  found  to  be 
triumphant  there,  and  the  .nore  so,  because  of 
his   utter  inability  to  oppose  them;  for  he  had 
neither  authority,  nor,  as  he  thought,  talents, 
to  reclaim  the  great.     He,  therefore,  took  leave, 
of  his  friends,  and  entered  immediately  on  the 
duties  of  his  parochial  charge  ;  hoping  to  be  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  by  faith  fully  exerting, 
in  a  private  station,  such  abilities  as  God  had 
given  him.     The  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
importance  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  mini- 
ster,   he  had   thoroughly  considered ;    and  he 
discharged  them  in  the  most  conscientious  and 
exemplary  manner.     Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
confining  his  labours  to  his  own  parish,  but  ex- 
tended them  throughout  the  adjoining  country, 
wherever  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  to  be 
most  neglected.;    having  for  this  purpose  ob- 
tained a  general  license  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge.     His   preaching,  which  was  in  a 
strain  wholly  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  times, 
soon  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular.     He 
was  likewise  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry;  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
frequently    appeared   in    the  pulpit,    he   was 
countenanced  by  the  magistrates.     The   repu- 
tation which  he  was  thus  daily  gaining,  alarm- 
ed the  popish  clergy;  and  their  first  opposition 
to  him  appeared  at  Bristol,  where  the  mayor 
had  appointed  him  to  preach  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Public  notice  of  this   appointment  had  been 
given,  and  was  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
people  ;  when  suddenly  an  order  was  issued  by 
the   bishop  of  Bristol,   prohibiting  any  one  to 
preach  there  without  his  license.     Upon  this 
the  clergy  of  the  place  waited  on  Mr.  Latimer, 
informed  him  of  the  bishop's  order,  and,  know- 
ing that  he  had  no  such  license,  "  were  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  they  were  by  that  means  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excellent 
discourse  from  him."     Mr.  Latimer  received 
their  civility  with  a  smile  ;  for  he  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  affair,  and  well  knew  that  these 
were  the  very  persons  who  had  applied  to  the 
bishop  against  him.     Afterwards  their  opposi- 
tion   to  hini   became    more  public.     Some  of 
them  inveighed  against  him  in  the  pulpit,  with 
great  indecency  of  language ;  aiid  others  took 
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such  liberties  with  his  character,  that,  at  length, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  justify 
himself  from  their  malignant  aspersions.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  called  upon  h^s  traducers  to  accuse 
him  publicly  before  the  mayor  of  Bristol.  But 
when  the  magistrates  had  convened  both  par- 
ties, and  called  upon  the  accusers  to  produce 
legal  proof  of  what  they  had  advanced  against 
Mr.  Latimer,  the  whole  accusation  was  found 
to  rest  only  on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  some 
hear-say  information;  and  all  men  of  candour 
pronounced  him  completely  justified. 

Mr.  Latimer's  enemies,  however,  were  not 
thus  silenced,  but  became  daily  more  inflamed 
and   inveterate.     They  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
country  priests  of  those  parts,  who  were  headed 
by  some  divines  of  more    tmiience.     These 
persons,   at  length,   drew  up  .1  set  of  articles, 
extracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons,  in   which 
he  was   charged  with   speaking  lightly  of  the 
worship  of  saints;  with  saying  that  there  was 
no  material  fire  in  hell ;  and  that  he  would  ra- 
ther be  in  pin-gatory  than  in  Lollards'  Tower. 
These   article?,   in   the  form  of  an  accusation, 
were  laid  before  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London  ; 
who  immediately  cited   Mr.  Latimer  to  appear 
before  him.     And  when,  instead  of  obeying 
the  citation,  Mr.  Latimer  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary,  Stokesly  applied  to  archbishop  War- 
ham;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  153 1, 
cited  him  to  appear  in  the  consistorial  court  of 
the  province,  and  commissioned  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  some  other  bishops,  to  examine 
him.     To  this  archiepiscopal  citation  he  deter- 
mined immediately  to  submit;  and  resisted  the 
earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  that  he  would 
fly  from  the  threatening  storm.     It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter  when  Mr.  Latimer  set  out  for 
London,  afflicted,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  severe 
fit  of  the  stone,  and  cholic.     His  greatest  dis- 
tress, however,  arose  from  the  consideration 
that  he  was  leaving  his  parish  exposed  to  the 
arts  of  the  popish  clergy,  who  would  not  fail  to 
exert  themselves,  during  his  absence,  in  undo- 
ing what  he  had  hitherto  done.     On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  a  court  of  bishops  and  ca- 
nonists assembled  to  receive  him  ;  where,  in- 
stead of  being  examined,  as  he  expected,  about 
his  sermons,  a  paper  was  offL'red  to  him,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  subscribe.     It  contained  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  of  the  efficacy  of  masses  and   alms 
for  the  souls  there ;    the  mediation  of  saints, 
and   the   merit  of  pilgrimages  and  oblations  to 
their  sepulchres  and  relics  -,  the  pope's  power 
to    forgive    sins ;   the  seven    sacraments ;    the 
worship  of  images,  &c.     Mr.  Latimer,  after 


reading  the  paper,  returned  it  again,  refusing 
to   sign    it.     Th-e   archbishop,   with  a  frown, 
begged    that  he  would   consider  what  he  did. 
"  We  intend  not,"  s^id  he,  "Mr.  Latimer,  to 
be  hard  upon  you :  we  dismiss  you  for  the  pre- 
sent :    take  a  copy  of  the    articles ;    examine 
tliem  carefully;   and  God  grant,   that  at  our 
next  meeting,  wc  may  find  each  other  in  better 
temper."     At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  several 
others,  the  same  scene  was  acted  over  again : 
but  both  sides  continued  inflexible.     At  one  of 
those  examinations,  he  discovered  that  they  had 
placed    some  person   in    the    chimney  of  the 
room,  concealed  behind  a  piece  of  arras,  who 
was  employed  in   taking  down  his  answers  to 
their   questions.     "  God,"  says  he,  "  was  my 
good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answers;  I  could  never 
else  have  escaped   them."     The  bishops  con- 
tinued to  distress  Mr.  Latimer  in  this  manner, 
by  sending  for  him  regularly  three  times  every 
week,  with  a  design  either  by  captious  ques- 
tions   to    draw    out    something  from   him    of 
which  they  might  take  advantage,  or  to  tease 
him    at   length   into   a  compliance.     And    at 
length,  indeed,  he  was  so  tired  out,  that  his 
spirit  could  no  longer  bear  the  usage  which  he 
met  with.     Accordingly,  when   he  was  next 
.summoned,  instead  of  going  himself,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  in  which,  with  great 
manliness  and  freedom,   he  told  him,    "  that 
the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had 
fretted  him  into  such  a  disorder,  as  rendered 
him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,   he  could  not  help  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  his  grace,  for  de- 
taining him  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his 
duty;   that  it  seemed  to  him  most  unaccount- 
able, that  they,  who  never  preached  themselves, 
should  hinder  others;  that,   as  for  their  exa- 
mination of  him,  he  really  could   not  imagine 
what  they  aimed  at,   pretending  one  thing  in 
the  beginning,  and  another  in  the  progress ; 
that  if  his  sermons  were  what  gave  offence, 
which,   he    persuaded   himself,    were    neither 
contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any  canon  of  the 
church,    he   was   ready   to    answer   whatever 
might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them  ;  that 
he  wished  a  little  more  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  that  a  distinction 
might   be    made   between   the   ordinances   of 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  man ; — that  as  to 
the  articles  proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  them,  since  while  he 
lived  he  never  would   abet  superstition ;  and 
that,  lastly,  the  archbishop  would  excuse  what 
he  had  written:  he  knew  his  duty  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  would  practise  it  j  but  in  that  case. 
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he  thought  a  stronger  obligation  lay  upon 
him."  No  account  is  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  particular  effect  which  this  letter  pro- 
duced ;  the  bishops,  however,  still  continued 
their  persecution:  but,  by  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent, their  schemes  were  suddenly  frustrated : 
for,  the  king  having  been  informed  of  the  ill 
usage  which  Mr.  Latimer  met  with,  most  pro- 
bably by  lord  Cromwell's  means,  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Latimer's  great  merit,  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
recommended  him  to  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who 
favoured  the  same  cause,  and  occasioned  lier,  in 
1634,  to  appoint  him  her  chaplain.  In  the 
following  year,  at  her  majesty's  request,  in 
■which  she  was  joined  by  lord  Cromwell  and 
Dr.  Butts,  the  king  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  This  promotion  he 
accepted,  without  much  hesitation,  considering 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Providence,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contributed  to  his  own  safety, 
put  it  into  his  power  to  render  greater  service 
to  the  world.  The  duties  of  this  new  station 
he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  piety,  and 
■with  uncommon  diligence.  In  overlooking 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  was  remarkably 
active,  watchful,  and  resolute  -,  and  he  presided 
over  his  ecclesiastical  court  with  the  same 
spirit.  He  was  frequent  in  his  visitations; 
particularly  careful  in  enquiring  into  the  morals 
and  abilities  of  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
indefatigable  in  preaching  ;  and  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,  severe  and  persuasive.  In 
many  particulars  in  which  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  interests  of  real  religion,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  his  episcopal  cha- 
racter ;  but  in  some-  other  things  he  found 
himself  under  great  difficulties.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  popish  worship  gave  him  great 
offence  ;  and  yet,  in  times  so  dangerous  and 
unsettled,  he  neither  durst  entirely  lay  them 
aside,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  willing 
entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma  he 
showed  great  address.  He  enquired  into  the 
origin  of  these  ceremonies  -,  and  when  he 
found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  mean- 
ing, he  took  care  to  inculcate  that  meaning, 
though  itself  a  corruption,  in  the  room  of  a 
more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  peo- 
ple in  mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were 
distributed,  that  these  elements,  which  had 
long  been  thought  endowed  with  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical inlluence,  were  nothing  more  than  appen- 
dages to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ^nd  baptism.     The   former,  he   said, 


reminded  us  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  latter 
was  only  a  simple  representation  of  our  being 
purified  from  sin.  While  such  were  our  good 
prelate's  endeavours  towards  bringing  about  a 
reformation  in  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  his  talents  in  a  more  public 
manner,  by  a  summons  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  convocation,  in  the  year  1536. 
This  session  was  thought  to  be  a  crisis  by  the 
protestant  party,  who  had  now  a  considerable 
number  of  supporters  in  the  convocation.  The 
renunciation  of  the  pope's  authority  was 
a  great  step  already  gained,  and  afforded 
hope  that  a  free  enquiry  into  principles  and 
practices  would  follow,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  a  thorough  reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Papists  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  king's  attachment  to  popish  prin- 
ciples ;  and  though  they  never  imagined  that 
they  should  be  able  to  close  the  breach  ■with 
the  see  of  Rome,  yet  they  were  sanguine 
enough  to  believe,  that  they  would  prevent  its 
widening  further.  When  the  convocation 
met,  it  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  Latin 
sermon,  delivered  by  bishop  Latimer,  whom 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  selected  for 
this  task,  knowing  no  man  so  well  qualified  to 
lay  before  the  clergy  the  corruptions  of  their 
order,  and  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  The  forms  of  the  con- 
vocation were  scarcely  settled,  when  the  two 
parties  attacked  each  other  with  great  bitter- 
ness, and  very  warm  debates  ensued,  which 
lasted  several  days.  As,  however,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
them,  for  debating  was  not  his  talent,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  result  of  them  was  a 
kind  of  compromise.  Four  sacraments  out  of 
the  seven  were  concluded  to  be  insignificant ; 
and  the  convocation,  at  length,  with  the  king's 
approbation,  agreed  to  certain  articles  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  many  of  the  popish  doctrines 
were  retained  ;,  but  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ancient  creeds  being  made  the  standards  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  other  things  advanced  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformed  opinions,  the  Pro- 
testants were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  further 
reformation.  This  hope  was  strengthened 
soon  afterwards,  when  an  Englisli  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  published,  and  recommended 
by  authority  to  a  general  perusal. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  an 
animated  attempt  was  made  to  stigmatize 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  by 
some  public  censure.  But  through  their  own 
and  lord  Cromwell's  interest,  they  were  too 
well  establishedto  fear  any   open  attack  from 
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riieir  enemies.  Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  convocation,  our  prelate  repaired  to  his 
diocese ;  having  made  no  longer  a  stay  in 
London  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 
As  to  state  affairs,  he  had  no  talents  for  them, 
and  knew  that  he  had  not ;  and  therefore  did 
not  meddle  with  them.  His  higliest  ambition 
was  to  discharge  in  an  upright  and  conscien- 
tious manner  the  duties  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
by  endeavours  to  root  out  superstition,  and  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 
And  how  ill  qualified  he  was  to  support  the 
character  of  a  courtier,  the  following  anecdote 
will  evince.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  the  bishops,  upon  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year,  to  mike  presents  to  the  king;  and 
many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally, 
proportioning  their  gifts  to  their  expectances. 
Among  the  rest  bishop  Latimer,  being  at  that 
time  in  town,  waited  upon  his  majesty  with  his 
offering.  But,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold, 
which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  presented 
a  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down, 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage, 
*'  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge."  Li  the  year  1539,  our  prelate  was 
again  called  up  to  London,  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament.  A  new  spirit  had  now 
infused  itself  into  the  counsels  of  Henry  VIII. 
whose  whole  reign  was  one  continued  rotation 
of  violent  passions ;  and  he  among  his  mini- 
sters, who  could  make  the  most  artful  address 
to  the  passions  of  the  day,  carried  his  point. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  now 
lately  returned  from  Germany,  having  success- 
fully negotiated  some  commissions,  which  the 
king  had  greatly  at  heart.  This  circumstance 
gave  him  considerable  interest  with  the  king  ; 
and  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who  favoured  the 
protestant  cause,  was  now  removed,  Gardiner 
had  recourse  to  all  his  arts  of  address  and  sub- 
tlety, and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  majesty, 
that  pressing  motives  of  state  policy  demanded, 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all  innovations  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  his  subjects  should 
be  restrained  by  coercive  laws,  from  indulging 
in  that  diversity  of  sentiment  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  his  dominions.  Accordingly, 
measures  were  secretly  taken  to  carry  such 
laws,  in  the  parliament  to  which  bishop  Lati- 
mer was  now  summoned.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  preached  at  court,  and, 
as  was  his  custom,  expressed  himself  with 
great  severity  against  whatever  he  had  observ- 
ed amiss.  The  popish  party  flattered  them- 
selves, that  the  freedom  which  he  used  on  this 
occasion,  afforded  them  a  favourable  opportu-- 


nity  of  ruining  him  ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bisiiops,  whom  the  king  had  called  together  to 
consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion,  one 
of  them,  kneeling  down  before  his  majesty, 
accused  Latimer  of  having  in  that  sermon  pro- 
nounced a  libel  against  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters, whicli  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  prince.  Our  prelate,  being  called  upon 
by  the  king,  with  some  sternness,  to  vindicate 
himself,  was  so  far  from  denying,  or  even  pal- 
liating what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly  justi- 
fied it ;  and  with  such  openness,  manliness, 
and  simplicity,  that  he  completely  baffled  his 
accuser's  malice :  the  severity  of  Henry's 
countenance  changed  into  a  gracious  smile,  and 
bishop  Latimer  was  courteously  dismissed. 

In  the  parliament,  the  popish  party  was 
more  successful ;  and,  after  a  noble  stand  made 
by  the  Protestants,  carried  the  act  of  the  six 
articles,  most  justly  styled  the  bloody  statute, 
which  received  the  royal  assent.  Bishop  Lati- 
mer was  one  of  the  first,  who  by  his  conduct 
protested  to  the  world  against  this  proceeding. 
For,  as  he  could  not  give  his  vote  for  an  act, 
which  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  reformation,  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  hold  any  office  in  a  church  which  enforced 
such  terms  of  communion.  He,  therefore, 
jesigned  his  bishopric,  in  the  month  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  he  continued,  during  the  first  scenes  of 
persecution  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  thought 
of  nothing,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  a 
sequestered  life.  He  liad  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  an  accident,  which  brought 
him  again  within  the  reach  of  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  By  the  fall  of  a  tree  he  received  so  • 
dangerous  a  contusion,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  more 
skilful  surgeons  than  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment afforded  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
repaired  to  London.  Here  he  found  the  popish 
party  now  completely  triumphant ;  and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  patron,  lord  Crom- 
well, in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  while  a  still 
more  severe  persecution  was  commencing 
against  the  Protestants.  He  was  also  discover- 
ed by  Gardiner's  emissaries  in  the  place  of  his 
concealment;  was  accused  of  having  spoken 
against  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It 
does  not  appaar,  that  any  formal  process  was 
instituttd  against  him,  or  that  he  was  ever 
judicially  examined.  He  suffered,  however, 
under  one  pretence  or  other,  a  cruel  imprison- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  king  Henry's- 
reign.    Upon  the  accession  of  king  Edward  VL . 
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m  1547,  Latimer,  and  all  others  wlio  were 
imprisoned  in  the   same  cause,  were    s:t    at 
liberty,  and  as  some  of  the  bishop's  old  friends 
were  now  in  power,  he  was  received  by  them 
■with  every  mark  of  afl'ection.     Heath,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  successor  in  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester,  observing  his   credit  at  court, 
was  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  thought  pro- 
per to  reinstate  him  ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,   such  a 
proceeding    would    have    been  attended  with 
any  difRculty.     But  he  had  other  sentiments. 
As  he  was  now  growing  old,  he  thought  him- 
self unequal  to  the  weight  of  a  bishopric,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  incumber  himself  with 
one.     He,  therefore,  would  not  apply  himself, 
nor  suffer  his  friends  to  apply  for  his  restora- 
tion.    The  parliament,   however,  which   was 
now  sitting,  did  not  overlook  his  ease  ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  sent  up  an  address  to 
the    protector,    desiring   him   to    restore   Mr. 
Latimer  to  his  see.     The  protector  was  well 
inclined  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Latimer  this  resumption  ;  but  he 
persisted  in  declining  it,  alledging  his  great  age, 
and  the  claim  which  he  thencehad  to  a  private  life. 
Having  entirely  rid  himself  of  all  entreaty  on 
this  head,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  his 
friend  archbishop  Cranmer,  and   took  up  his 
residence  with  him   at  Lambeth ;  where   his 
chief  employment  was  to  hear  the  complaints, 
and  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  of  poor 
people.     And  so  well  known  was  his  character 
for  active  benevolence,  and  his  readiness  to 
perform  services  of  this  kind,  that   strangers 
would  resort  to  him  from  every  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  as  crowded 
a  levee  as  a  minister  of  state.     No  person,  in- 
deed, could  be  better  qualified  than  he  was,  to 
undertake  such  a  benevolent  office  :  for  his  free 
reproofs,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  had 
a  great  effect  upon  those  in  the  highest   sta- 
tions ;  while  his  own  independence,  and  back- 
wardness   in  asking  any   favour   for  himself, 
allowed   him   greater    liberty   in    asking    for 
others. 

In  these  employments  Mr.  Lafimer  spent 
more  than  two  years,  iijterfering  very  little 
in  any  public  transactions.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  assisted  archbishop  Cranmer  in 
composing  the  homilies,  which  were  published 
by  authority  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's 
reign,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
preaching,  which  was  now  at  a  very  low  tbb. 
And,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was   also   appointed  to  preach    the  Lent 


sermons  before  the  king,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign.  The  choice  of  him  for  this 
purpose  was  generally  approved  :  for  numerous 
irregularities  were  known  to  prevail  at  this 
time  among  the  great,  and  he  was  acknowledged, 
to  be  as  fit  a  man  as  any  in  the  nation  to  de- 
tect and  censure  them.  Upon  the  revolution 
which  took  place  at  court  after  the  death  of  the 
protector,  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Latimer 
retired  into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the 
king's  license,  as  a  general  preacher,  in  those 
parts  wiiere  he  thought  his  labours  might  be 
most  serviceable.  This  practice  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  king  Edward's  reign, 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  queen  Mary.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
re-establishment  of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the 
first  step  taken  towards  it  was  the  prohibition 
of  all  preaching  througliout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  licensing  of  such  preachers  only  as  were 
known  to  be  popishly  inclined.  A  strict  en- 
quiry was  now  directed  to  be  made  after  the 
more  forward  and  popular  preachers ;  and 
many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody.  With 
respect  to  l\Ir.  Latimer,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  proscribed  him  from  the  first, 
sent  a  messenger  to  cite  him  before  the  coun- 
cil. He  had  notice  of  this  design  some  hours 
before  the  messenger's  arrival ;  but  he  made 
no  other  use  of  the  intelligence  than  to  prepare 
for  liii  journey.  On  his  arrival,  the  messenger  • 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  at  find- 
ing our  venerable  prelate  prepared  to  accom- 
pany him  ;  when  Mr.  Latimer  told  him,  "  that 
he  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus 
called  on  to  answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  eyer 
was  to  take  any  journey  in  his  life ;  and  he 
doubted  not  but  tliat  God,  who  had  already 
enabled  him  to  stand  before  two  princes,  would 
enable  him  to  stand  before  a  third."  The 
messenger  having  then  informed  him,  that  he 
had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a 
letter,  and  departed.  From  this  it  should  seem, 
that  the  lords  of  the  council  chose  rather  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  to  bring  him  to 
any  public  trial ;  well  knowing  the  firmness  of 
his  mind,  and  being  afraid,  as  Mr.  Fox  says, 
"  lest  his  constancy  should  deface  them  in 
their  popery,  and  confirm  the  godly  in  the 
truth."  Latimer,  however,  upon  opening  the 
letter,  and  finding  it  to  contain  a  citation  from 
the  council,  resolved  to  obey  it,  and  set  out  im- 
mediately for  London.  As  he  passed  through 
Smith  field,  where  persons  condemned  as  here- 
tics were  usually  burnt,  he  said  cheerfully, 
'•  this  place  hath  long  groaned  for  me."  The 
next  day  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council, 
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who,  after  loading  him  with  many  reproaches, 
sent  him  to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  which 
he  endured  with  the  utmost  resignation,  and 
even  retained  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  he  was  kept  without  fire  ;  upon  which  he 
facetiously  desired  a  servant  who  came  into  his 
room  to  tell  his  master,  "  that  unless  he  took 
better  care  of  him,  he  should  certainly  escape 
him."  After  the  servant  had  reported  his 
message,  the  lieutenant,  with  some  discom- 
posure in  his  countenance,  came  to  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, and  desired  an  explanation  of  what  he 
had  said.  "  Why,  you  expect,  I  suppose, 
master  lieutenant,"  replied  Mr.  Latimer,  "that 
I  shall  be  burned  ;  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me 
a  little  fire  this  frosty  weather,  I  can  tell  you 
I  shall  first  be  starved  with  cold." 

About  this  time,  archbishop  Cranmer  and 
bishop  Ridley  were  also  committed  to  the 
Tower,  which  soon  became  so  crowded  with 
prisoners,  that  the  three  prelates  were  confined 
in  the  same  room.  However  inconvenient 
this  might  be,  in  some  respects,  the  enjoyment 
of  each  others  company  was  a  high  satisfaction 
to  them  -,  and  they  prepared  one  another  for 
the  conflict  which  they  shortly  expected,  by 
mutual  conferences,  and  reading  over  the 
New  Testament  together  with  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence.  It  was  now  given  out, 
that  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants  should  be  fairly  and  finally  deter- 
mined, in  a  solemn  disputation  to  be  held  at 
Oxford,  by  the  most  eminent  divines  on  both 
sides ;  and  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  dispute  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  Accordingly,  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and,  without  be- 
ing suffered  to  have  any  thing  with  them  but 
what  they  carried  on  their  backs,  sent  to  Ox- 
ford ;  where  they  were  closely  confined  in  the 
common  prison,  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
but  what  their  own  breasts  could  administer. 
They  were  even  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  ; 
from  which  they  might  easily  conclude,  how 
free  the  intended  disputation  was  likely  to  be. 
They  endured  their  cruel  treatment,  however, 
with  firmness  and  resignation,  and  sought  their 
chief  consolation  in  prayer,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  spent  great  part  of  every  day.  Mr. 
I^atimer,  in  particular,  would  often  continue 
kneeling  so  long,  that  he  was  not  able  to  rise 
without  assistance.  An  account  is  preserved 
by  Fox,  of  a  conference  between  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment, 
which  sets  the  temper  of  the  latter  in  a  strong 
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light.     As  they  were  one  day  sitting  together, 
ruminating  upon  the  preparations  wliich  were 
making  for  their  trial,  Ridley  first  broke  silence. 
"The  time,"  said  he,  "is  now  come:  we  are 
now  called  upon  either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to 
suffer  death  in  its  defence.     You,  Mr   Latimer, 
are  an  old  soldier  of  Christ,  and  have  frequently 
withstood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  I  am  raw 
in  the  service,  and  unexperienced."     With  this 
preface  he   introduced    a    request,    that    Mr. 
Latimer,   whom  he  called  his    father,  would 
hear  him  propose  such  arguments  as  he  thought 
It    most   likely    his    adversaries   would     urge 
against  him,  and  assist  him   in  providing  him- 
self proper  answers   to  them.     To   this  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  his  usual  strain  of  good   humour, 
replied,  that  "  he  fancied  the  pood  bishop  was 
treating   him,   as  he  remembered    Mr.  Bilney 
was  used  formerly  to  do;  who,  when  he  want- 
ed to  teach  him,  would  always  do  it  under  co- 
lour   of    being  taught   himself.      But  in   the 
present  case,"  said  he,  "  my  lord,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  give  them  very  little  trouble.     I  shall 
just   offer  them  a  plain   account  of   my  faith, 
and  say  very  little  more:  for  I  know  any  thing 
more  will  be  to  no  purpose.     They  talk  of  a 
free  disputation;  but  lam  assured,  their  grand 
argument  will  be,   as  it  was  once  their  fore- 
fathers, "  we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  ye 
ought  to  die."     When  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed  by  the   convocation  had  assembled  at 
Oxford,   and  matters  were  prepared  for  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  the  prisoners  were  sent 
for  to  St.  Mary's  church,  one  after  another,  and 
certain  articles  were  read  to  them,  declaratory 
of  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,and  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  in  the  mass,  which  they  were 
required  either  to  subscribe  or  refute.     13ishop 
Latimer  was  brought  in  last,  like  a  primitive 
martyr,  in  his  prison  attire.      He   liad  a  cap 
upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  spectacles   hanging   at   his  breast,   a   New 
Testament  under  his  arm,   and  a  staff  in  his 
hand.      He   was    almost    spent    in    pressing 
through  the   crowd  ;  and  the   prolocutor.  Dr. 
Weston,  ordering  a  chair  for  him,  he  walked 
up  to  it,  and,  saying  he  was  a  very  old  man,  sat 
down  without  any  ceremony.      No  sooner  were 
the  articles  read  to  him,  than  he  denied  them. 
Being  then  informed  by  the  prolocutor,  that  he 
must  dispine   against    them   on   the  Wednes- 
day following,  the  old  bishop,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  he  could  have  shewn  upon  the 
most    ordinary   occasion,   shaking    his   palsied 
head,  answered,  smiling,  "Indeed,  gentlemen, 
I  am  just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor 
of  Calais."     He  then  complained,  that  he  had 
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been  prohibited  the  use  of  pen  nnd  ink,  and  of 
any  books,  excepting  that  under  his  arm ; 
•which  he  had  read  over  dcUberately  seven 
times,  without  finding  any  thing  of  the  mass 
in  it.  Having  made  use  of  some  expressions, 
in  his  humorous  way,  at  which  the  prolocutor 
took  ofFence,  lie  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
meaning  in  them  ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  speak. 

On    the  day  appointed  for  the  disputation, 
after   the  archbishop   and  bishop   Ridley  had 
publicly  defended  their  opinions,  interrupted 
by  much  rude  clamour  and  indecent  language, 
bishop  Latimer  was  brought  into  the  schools  ; 
and,  having  obtained  the  prolocutor's  consent 
to  speak  in  English,  said,  "  I  will  just  beg  leave 
then,  sir,  to  protest  my  faith.     Indeed,  I  am 
not  able  to  dispute.      I  will  protest  my  faith  ; 
and  you  may  then  do  with  me  just  what  you 
please."     Upon  this  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,   and   began    to   read  his  protestation. 
He  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a 
murmur  arose  on  every  side,  increasing  by  de- 
grees into  a  clamour,  which  was  rather  en- 
couraged, than   checked,   by    the   prolocutor. 
The  old  prelate,  surprised  at  this   sudden  tu- 
mult of  ill-manners,  paused  a  little:  but   pre- 
sently recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  the  pro- 
locutor, and  said,  with  some  vehemence,   "  In 
my  time  I  have  spoken  before  two  kings,  antl 
have   been   heard    for    some    hours   together, 
without  interruption ;    but  here    I  cannot  be 
permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  ^A'estoi., 
I  have  frequently  heard  of  you  before  ;  but  I 
think  I  never  saw  you  till  on  tliis  occasion.     I 
perceive   that  you   have   great  wit,  and  great 
learning  :  God  grant  that  you  may  make  a  right 
use  of  \hefe  gifts  !"     He  then  gave  the  paper 
containing  his  protestation   to  the  prolocutor, 
who  said,  "  Since  you  refuse   to   dispute,  will 
yon  then  subscribe  i"     Upon  his  answering  in 
the    negative,  Weston  artfully  led  him  by   a 
train  of  familiar  questions  into  an  argument  ; 
and  when  he  thought  that  he  had  raised  him 
to  a  proper  pitch,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  to 
one  who  was  appointed  to  oppose  him  -,  who 
immediately   rose  up,  and,  after   a  pompous 
preface,  gave  out  the  question.     When  he  had 
done,  Mr.  Latimer  gravely  answered,   "I  am 
sorry,  sir,   that  this  worshipful  audience  must 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations :  I  have 
already  spoken  my  mind."     The  prolocutor, 
observing  this,  again  had  recourse  to  his  artful 
mode  of  questioning,  and,  by  degrees,  led  him 
to  answer  the  ciilef  arguments  brought  from 
Scripture  in  favour  of  traiisubstantintion.    Dif- 
ferent learned  doctors  now  attacked  him  in  the 


same  manner,  and  he  answered  their  questions 
as  far  as  civility  required  ;  but  none  of  them 
could  engage  him  in  any  formal  disputation. 
And  when  proofs  from  the  fathers  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  he  at  length  told  them  plainly, 
that  such  proofs  had  no  weight  with  him  :  that 
the  fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived  ; 
and  that  he  never  depended  upon  them,  but 
when  they  depended  upon  Scripture.  "Then 
you  are  not  of  St.  Chrysostom's  faith,"  replied 
one  of  liis  antagonists,  "  nor  of  St.  Austin's  ?" 
"  I  have  told  you,"  said  JVlr.  Latimer,  "  I  am 
not,  except  when  they  bring  Scripture  for 
what  they  say."  Little  more  was  said  of  any 
importance,  before  the  prolocutor  rose  up,  and 
dissolved  the  assembly,  crying  out  to  the  popu- 
lace, "Here  you  all  see  the  weakness  of  heresy 
against  the  truth  :  here  is  a  man,  who,  adhering 
to  his  errors,  hath  given  up  the  gospel,  and  re- 
jected the  fathers."  The  old  bishop  made  no 
reply ;  but  wrapping  his  gown  about  him,  and 
taking  up  his  New  Test.unent  and  his  staff, 
walked  out  as  unconcerned  as  he  came  in. 
On  the  Friday  following,  the  three  bishops 
were  brought  before  the  commissioners  at  St. 
INIary's  church,  where,  after  some  affected  ex- 
hortations to  recant,  the  prolocutor  first  ex- 
communicated, and  then  condemned  them. 
As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  read,  bishop 
Latimer,  Fiking  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "  I 
thank  God  most  heartily,  that  he  hath  pro- 
longed my  life  to  this  end."  The  three  bishops 
were  then  separated  from  each  other,  and 
carried  todilfercnt  places  of  confinement. 

There  were  ro  steps  taken  towards  putting 
the  condemned  prelates  to  death,  for  upv/ards 
of  sixteen  months.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings  against  them, 
the  statutes  on  which  they  iiad  been  condemn- 
ed not  being  then  in  force  ;  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  to  the  private  views  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  the  chief  management  of 
affairs.  In  the  year  1555,  however,  new  laws  ' 
in  support  of  the  Romish  religion  having  been 
enacted,  and  the  old  sanguinary  laws  against 
•heretics  revived,  a  commission  was  granted 
from  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  empowering  them  to  try  bishops 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  for  heresy.  The  com- 
missioners having  repaired  to  Oxford,  seated 
themselves  in  great  state  in  the  divinity  school, 
and  cited  the  .prisoners  to  appear.  After 
Ridley  had  been  examined,  bishop  Latimer 
was  brought  in  ;  to  whom-the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  in  an  eloquent  and 
piulietic  speech,  earnestly   e.-ihorting  him    to 
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accept   the    mercy   which  was    offered   him, 
nnd  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome.     To  tliis  address  Mr.  Latimer  imme- 
diately replied,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
from   him  any  acknowledgment  "of  the  pope's 
authority.     1'he  commissioners  then  proposed 
to  him  certain  articles  for  subscription,   which 
were  much   tlie  same   with   those  which  had 
been  proposed  to  him  the   year  before.     His 
answers,  likewise,   were  much   the   same  ;  to 
which  he  added  a  protestation,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  replies  to  the  pbpe's  commissioners, 
he  by  no  means  acknowledged  the  papal  autho- 
rity.    The  bishop   of  Lincoln   then  said,  that 
hCj  should  be  brought  up  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  he  might  make  what  alterations 
he  pleased  in  the   answers   which  he  had  now 
given  in.      To    this    the   old  prelate   replied, 
"  that  he  begged  tliey  would  do  with  liim  then 
just  what  they  pleased  ;  and  that  he  might  not 
trouble  them,  nor  they  him  another  day  :  that 
as  to  his  opinions,  he  was  fixed  in  them,  and 
that  any  respite  would  be   needless."     On  the 
next  morning,  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
commissioners  ;  when,  as  he  still  firmly  persist- 
ed in  refusing  to  renounce  his  sentiments,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  upon  him.     From   this 
judgment,  bishop  Latimer  appealed  to  the  next 
general    council    which     should    be    regularly 
assembled  ;    but  the   bishop    of   Lincoln  told 
him,  that   it    would    be    a    long    time    before 
Europe  would  see  such  a  council  as  he  meant. 
Our  prelate   was   now  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
On  the  same  day,  likewise,  sentence  was  passed 
on  bishop  Ridley.     Their  executiSn  was  fixed 
for  the  i6th  of  October,  about  a  fortnight  after 
their  condemnation.      The    spot    of    ground 
chosen  for  this  scene,  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  near  Baliol-college  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  apprehensions  Were  entertained  that 
this  affair   might  occasion   some   disturbance, 
lord  Williams  was   ordered  by  the  queen   to 
arm  a  body  of  the  militia,  and  to  march  them 
immediately  to  Oxford.    On  the  day  appointed, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  having  repaired  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was 
surrounded  with  a  guard  of  militia,  the  prisoners 
were  sent  for;  when  the  concern  of  the  spec- 
tators  for    these    venerable  men    was  greatly 
augmented,  by  the   striking  contrast  in   their 
appearance.     Bishop  Ridley  was  dressed  in  his 
episcopal  habit,  thereby  showing  what  they  had 
before  been ;    and   bishop   Latimer   wore   his 
usual  prison   attire,  by  which  he  showed  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced. 


While  they  stood  before  the  stake,  about  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  fire,  they  were  in- 
formed that  they  must  first  hear  a  sermon  : 
and  soon  after  a  popish  doctor  ascended  a 
pulpit,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  in  his 
discourse,  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,"  he 
treated  the  two  bishops  with  great  inhimianity,  y 
aspersing  both  their  cliaracters  and  tenets. 
Both  liidley  and  Latimer  were  desirous  of  say- 
ing something  in  defence  of  themselves ;  but 
they  were  not  permitted.  Being  now  inform- 
ed by  an  officer,  that  at  their  leisure  they  might 
make  ready  for  the  stake,  the  spectators  were 
dissolved  into  tears,  when  they  saw  these  ex- 
cellent men  preparing  for  death.  Mr.  Latimer, 
having  thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was 
wrapped  about  him,  appeared  in  a  shroud, 
prepared  for  the  purpose;  and  when  he  and 
his  fellow-suflerer  were  ready,  they  were  both 
fastened  to  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  They 
then  brought  a  faggot  ready  kindled,  and  laid 
it  at  Ridley's  feet ;  to  whom  Latimer  said, 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play 
the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle 
by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  ne- 
ver be  put  out."  He  then  recc^pmended  his 
soul  unto  God,  and,  with  a  firmness  and  com- 
posure of  mind  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered,  soon  expired  in  the  flames.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Hugl?  Latimer,  one  of  the  most 
active,  zealous,  consistent,  and  successful  pro- 
pagaters  of  the  reformation  in  England  ;  who, 
on  that  account,  is  justly  entitled  to  an  ample 
and  particular  biographical  memoir. 

In  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently developed  bishop  Latimer's  primitive 
and  excellent  character,  uniform  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  indefatigable  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  uncom- 
mon cheerfulness  of  temper,  astonishing  forti- 
tude in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  inflexible 
adherence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
He  vs^as  not  esteemed  a  very  learned  man,  for 
he  cultivated  only  useful  learning ;  and  that 
he  thought  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
He  never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinking 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  employ  himself  only 
in  his  profession.  Thus  he  lived  rather  a  good, 
than  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man.  We 
have  already  seen  how  eminent  he  was  as  % 
preacher.  "  As  to  his  sermons,"  says  Mr. 
Gilpin,  "which  are  still  extant,  they  are  far 
from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Ele- 
gant writing  was  then  little  known.  Some 
polite  scholari  there   were.  Cheek,  Ascham, 
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and  a  few  others,  who,  from  an  acquaintance 
■with  classical  learning,  of  which  they  were  the 
restorers,   began  to   think   in  a    new  manner, 
and   could   treat    a    subject   with  accuracy    at 
least,  if  not  with  elegance.     But  in  general,  the 
writers  of  that  age,  and  especially  the  church- 
men, were  equally   incorrect  in  their  compo- 
sition,  and   slovenly  in  their  language.     We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  that  Mr.  Latimer's 
discourses  will  stand  a  critical  enquiry.     They 
are  at  best  loose,  incoherent  pieces.     Yet  his 
simplicity,  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour,  and 
gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times; 
and  his  oratory,  according  to  the  mode  of  elo- 
quence at  that  day,  was  exceedingly  popular. 
His  manner  of  preaching  too  was  very  affect- 
ing :    and  no  wonder ;    for  he  spoke  imme- 
diately from  his  heart.     His  abilities,  however, 
as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior  part  of  his 
character   as  a  preacher.     What   particularly 
recommends  him  is,  that  noble   and  apostolic 
zeal  which  he  exerts   in  the   cause  of  truth. 
And  sure  no  one  had  a  higher  sense  of  what 
became  his  office  ;  was  less  influenced  by  any 
sinister  motive ;  or  durst  with  more  freedom 
reprove  vice,  however  dignified  by  worldly  dis- 
tinctions."    A  collection  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in   1570,  by  Augustus  Bernhere,  a 
Swiss,  (who  calls  the  bishop  his  master)  and 
dedicated   by   him    to    Catherine,   duchess  of 
Suffolk.     It  consists  of  forty  sermons,  and  has 
since  been   frequently  reprinted.      Several  of 
his  letters  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Fox's  Acts  and 
Monuments ;  among  which   is  his  celebrated 
one  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1530,  for  restoring 
again  the    free    liberty    of  reading    the    holy 
Scriptures.     Injunctions  given  by  him   to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  House  in  Wor- 
cester, during  his   first  visitation  in  1537,  are 
also  inserted  in  the  collection  of  records,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation.     Gi/pin's  Life  cf  Latimer. 
Biog.  Brit.     Brit.  Biog.—M. 

LATINI,  Rrunetto,  an  early  reviver  of 
literature  in  Italy,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Scarniano,  was  born  at 
Florence,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  when,  in 
1260,  he  was  sent  by  the  Guelfs,  in  Florence, 
as  embassador  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castille,  in 
order  to  obtain  aid  against  Manfred,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  By  the  prevalence  of 
the  opposite  party  he  was  driven  from  his 
country  ;  though  his  banishment  has  also  been 
attributed  to  some  fault  committed  by  him  in 
his  capacity  of  a  notary.  He  retired  to  France, 
and  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  of  philo- 


sophy at  Paris.  He  remained  in  that  kingdom 
long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  in  which  he  wrote 
several  books.  His  return  to  his  native  city  is 
marked  by  his  being  named  as  syndic  of 
Florence,  in  1284.  He  died  there  in  1294; 
and  these  are  all  the  circumstan'ces  of  his  life 
which  have  been  recorded  by  the  early  writers. 
His  literary  merits  have  been  extolled  in  high 
terms.  He  is  represented  as  a  profound  philo- 
sopher, a  consummate  rhetorician,  and  the  first 
who  began  to  polish  the  language,  and  refine 
the  understanding  of  his  countrymen.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  acted  as  a  public  instructor 
at  Florence ;  but  he  probably  gave  private 
assistance  in  their  studies  to  his  friends,  and  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  in  some  measure  the 
tutor  of  Dante,  as  is  clearly  implied  in  some 
lines  of  that  poet's  Inferno. 

Of  the  works  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the  most 
noted  M'as  his  "  Tesoro,"  a  compilation  from 
various  authors,  historical,  philosophical,  rheto- 
rical, and  ethical,  composed  in  the  French 
dialect  of  that  time,  and  called  the  Romanza. 
The  original,  however,  has  never  appeared  ; 
and  what  has  been  printed  is  an  old  Italian 
translation.  He  moreover  translated  into  Ita- 
lian part  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Inven- 
tione ;  and  he  wrote  a  moral  work  in  verse, 
entitled,  "  II  Tesoretto."  Soinf  others  of  his 
compositions  are  found  in  MS.  in  libraries. 
Tiraboschi. — A . 

LATINI,  Latino,  a  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Viterbo,  in  15 13.  He  studied  at 
Sienna  for  eleven  years  ;  and  was  obliged,  by 
frequent  indisposition,  to  relinquish  the  fa- 
tiguing application  to  jurisprudence,  his  first 
pursuit,  for  general  literature,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane.  He  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  going  to  Rome  about  1552,  entered  into 
the  service  of  cardinal  Jacopo  del  Pozzo.  At 
his  death  he  became  the  librarian  of  cardinal 
Rodolfo  Pio,  who  dying  in  1564,  left  Latini 
the  bequest  of  his  copious  library.  He  after- 
wards successively  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  Rannucio  Farnese  and  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  latter  of  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Naples  in  1573.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation  of  the  Decretal  of 
Gratian,  first  undertaken  under  pope  Pius  IV. 
and  published  under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  many  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  court.  In  this 
work  he  was.  engaged  thirteen  years,  and  for 
his  labours  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats.  When  at  length 
his  infirmities  had  confined  hi.m  to  his  bed,  he 
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did  not  cease  to  study.  His  weak  constitution 
held  out  to  his  eightieth  year  :  he  died  in  1593, 
and  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  the  chapter  of 
Viterbo.  Latino  Latini  has  undergone  much 
censure  from  protestant  writers  for  his  un- 
faithfulness in  the  labour  above  mentioned,  and 
his  suppression  of  all  the  records  of  antiquity 
which  were  not  conformable  to  his  sentiments, 
or  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
was,  however,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  industry,  although  his  modesty  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  publish  in  his  life-time.  After  his 
death  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  "  Latin 
Letters,  Poems,  and  other  small  Pieces,"  1659 
and  1667.  In  these  many  points  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  are  learnedly  discussed 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
time.  He  communicated  several  emendations 
of  Tertullian  to  the  edition  of  tliat  fath-.T  pub- 
lished by  Pamelius  ;  and  all  his  MS.  annota- 
tions on  the  fathers,  and  on  many  other  authors, 
were  given  to  the  public  in  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  &  Profana,"  printed  at  Rome  by  Domi- 
nic Maori,  in  1667.     Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

LATOMUS,  James,  a  celebrated  catholic 
controversial  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Cambron,  a  small  town  in  Hai- 
nault.  He  became  a  doctor  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Louvain;  obtained 
a  canonry  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city;  and  is 
classed  by  the  Catholics  among  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents of  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers, 
against  whom  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings,  from  the  year  1519  to  1544,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  He  also  wrote  "  A 
Dialogue  concerning  the  three  Languages,"  or 
the  study  of  theology;  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  defend  scholastic  divinity,  and,  without  nam- 
ing Erasmus,  to  refute  many  things  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  study  of  divinity.  That  great  writer 
was  not  slow  in  replying  to  Latomus,  and  in_ 
defending  the  advice  given  by  him  to  theological 
students,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  profane  sciences,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
divinity,  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  ancient 
fathers.  This  reply  our  author  endeavoured  to 
refute  in  an  "  Apology."  All  his  works  were 
collected  together,  and  published  in  1550,  in 
folio.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diipin. 
—M. 

LAVATER,  John  Gaspard  Christian, 
a  writer  of  much  temporary  fame,  was  born  at 
Zurich,  in  1741.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
protestant  ministry,  and  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders in  1761.  For  tome  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  orphan's  church,  Zurich;  but  from  1778 
he   filled  the  offices  of  deacon  and   pastor  at 


St.  Peter's  church  in  the  same  place.     He  ac- 
quired an  early  reputation  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  pulpit  discourses,  and  the  zeal  and  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
functions.      Endowed  by    nature    with    great 
sensibility  and  a  warm   imagination,  he  stood 
upon  the  verge   of  fanaticism  and  mysticism. 
He  had,  however,  a  very  acute  discernment  of 
characters,  and,  though  little  learned  in  books, 
possessed  an   extensive  knowledge   of  human 
nature.       His    theological    and    miscellaneous 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  German    language  ; 
and  it  is  only  by   his  works  on  physiognomy 
that  lie  has  acquired  a  name  tliroughout  literary 
Europe.     According  to  his  own  narrative,  he 
felt   an  early    propensity  to   read  the   human 
countenance,     and    frequently    exercised    the 
pencil  in  sketching  buch  features  as  had  made  a 
particular    impression    upon    him,    which    he 
studied    with    attention.     He   had,    however, 
entered  into  no  regular  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject, till  standing  once  at  a  window  with  Dr. 
Zimmerman,  the  king's  physician  at  Hanover, 
some  remarks  which  he  was  led  to  make  on  the 
singular  countenance  of  a   passing  soldier,   in- 
duced that  medical  philosopher  to  urge  him  to 
pursue  and  methodise   his    ideas.     He   after- 
wards held  a  correspondence  with   Dr.    Zim- 
merman on  the  subject;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
with  the  natural  progress  of  an  enthusiastical 
mind,   acquired  not  only  a  fondness   for   the 
study,   but  a  full  conviction   of  the  reality   of 
physiognomical  science,  and  of  his  own  disco- 
veries  in   it.     The  first   fruits  of  his   labours 
appeared  in  a  quarto  volume,  written  in  Ger- 
man, and   printed   at  Leipzig,  in    1776.      As 
the  author  professed  to  be  no  more  than  a  tiro 
in  the  science,   he  modestly  styled  the  twenty- 
sections  of  which,  exclusive   of  prefaces   and 
introd  uctions,  it  was  composed,  fragments.     He 
took  in    them  a  wide    range  of   enquiry,  and 
displayed   many  acute  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions  on    human    nature,  witli    much  of  the 
fanciful    and    hypothetical.      He    carried    his 
ideas    of   physiognomy   beyond    the    observa- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  countenance  which 
exhibit  to  a   common  eye  the   impressions  of 
mental  qualities  and  affections,  and  maintained 
as  a  leading   position,  "  that  the   powers   and 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  representative  signs 
in    the    sdid  parts  of  the  countenance."     He 
even    extended    this  notion    through    all    ani- 
mated   nature,    and    conceived    that    internal 
qualities  universally  denote  themselves  by  ex- 
ternal tokens.     This  was  only  the  first  part  of 
a  work,  of  which  two  more  voluincs  appeared 
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in  succession,  and  which  presented  a  most  ex- 
traordinary assemblage  of  curious  observation, 
subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  delicate  feeling, 
and  philanthropical  and  pious  sentiment,  toge- 
ther with  a  large  admixture  of  paradox,  mys- 
ticism, whim,  and  extravagance.  The  whole 
was  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  highly  finished  and  sin- 
gularly expressive,  but  many  fanciful  and  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  work  was  difficult  of 
comprehension  in  its  native  German,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  phraseology  which  the  author 
found  necessary  to  express  his  novel  ideas.  It 
was,  however,  well  translated  into  French  and 
English,  and  for  a  time  became  the  favourite 
topic  of  literary  discussion.  It  met  with  many 
enthusiastical  admirers,  who  received  its  prin- 
ciples as  demonstrations  :  it  is  even  said  that  in 
Germany,  for  a  time,  a  servant  could  scarcely 
be  hired,  the  lines  of  whose  face  did  not  cor- 
respond with  those  of  favourable  import  in 
Lavater's  plates.  In  France,  his  opinions  were 
received  with  great  avidity  by  the  ladies,  and 
formed  the  most  interesting  topic  of  polite  con- 
versation. No  distinguished  foreigner  passed 
through  Zurich  without  obtaininj;  an  interview 
with  Lavater,  and  procuring  his  judgment  of 
some  character  from  a  shade  or  miniature.  On 
these  occasions  the  philosopher  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  a  little  quackery,  al- 
though candour  and  sincerity  were  the  habi- 
tual qualities  of  his  heart ;  but  he  was  engaged 
in  support  of  a  system,  and  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  was  at  stake.  Together  with  admirers 
he  met  with  opponents,  who  attacked  his 
doctrines  both  with  argument  and  ridicule. 
The  result  has  been,  that,  novelty  and  wonder 
having  ceased,  his  bulky  volumes  are  seldom 
looked  at  except  for  the  plates,  and  the  Lava- 
terian  physiognomy  is  consigned  to  neglect 
among  the  other  chimerical  sciences.  He,  in- 
deed, confessed  in  one  of  his  books,  that  his 
wife,  though  totally  unacquainted  with  his  sci- 
entific rules,  was  rendered,  by  a  natural  turn  for 
observation,  a  much  better  pliysiognomist  than 
himself.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  is  his  "  Aphorisms'  on 
Man,"  of  which  an  English  translation  from  his 
original  manuscript  was  published  in  1788. 
These  aphorisms  contain  much  originality  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  with  many  deep  and 
philosophical  views  of  human  nature,  but 
sometimes  obscure  and  bordering  on  extrava- 
gance, as  well  as  tinged  by  the  writer's  peculiar 
notions. 

Lavater  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  translated  "  Bonnet's  En- 


quiry into  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  Into 
the  German  language.  This  he  thought  pro- 
per to  dedicate  to  the  famous  Jewish  philo- 
sopher, Moses  Mendelsohn,  with  a  call  upon 
him  either  publicly  to  refute  it,  or  to  profess 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  arguments. 
A  very  excellent  reply  of  Mendelsohn  pro- 
duced a  fair  confession  from  Lavater,  that  his 
zeal  had  misled  him,  and  that  his  challenge 
was  inconsiderate.  He  afterwards  gave  way 
to  a  devotional  mysticism,  which  ofl'ended  the 
orthodox,  but  procured  him  many  votaries  ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  the  centre  of  an  in- 
visible church,  whose  members  extended  from 
Naples  to  Constantinople,  and  who  respected 
him  as  their  founder  and  prophet.  His  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher  and  pastor  was  extremely 
high  at  Zurich,  where  it  was  common  in  his 
walks  for  the  people  to  flock  about  him  and 
kiss  his  hand  in  token  of  respect,  and  where 
he  was  applied  to  by  all  ranks  as  the  decider  of 
controversies  among  them.  His  moral  cha- 
racter was  most  exemplary,  and  his  ardent  zeal 
for  doing  good  was  scarcely  ever  surpassed. 
Though  full  of  fire  and  sensibility,  he  was 
mild  and  moderate  in  conversation,  and  ex- 
tremely candid  in  his  estimate  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  His  mode  of  living  was 
simple.  He  rose  early,  and  never  took  his 
breakfast  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it. 
The  multiplicity  of  business  which  he  dis- 
patched was  indeed  wonderful.  No  man 
was  ever  a  more  determined  opposer  of  tyrai-my 
and  intolerance  in  every  shape,  and  he  had  the 
true  Swiss  zeal  for  liberty.  This  spirit  ren- 
dered him  a  friend  to  the  French  revolution  at 
its  commencement ;  but  when  the  republican 
rulers  began  to  display  their  system  of  rapine 
and  extortion,  and  to  extend  it  to  Switzerland, 
he  was  the  boldest  of  their  antagonists.  He 
wrote  at  that  period  an  energetic  appeal  to  the 
French  government,  and  never  ceased  to  pro- 
claim the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  till  he  was 
torn  from  his  congregation  as  a  preacher  of 
sedition,  and  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Schaffhausen. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Zurich,  and  on  the 
day  when  that  unfortunate  city  was  stormed  by 
the  troops  of  Massena,  in  the  autumn  of  1799, 
he  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  Swiss 
soldier,  on  whom  he  had  formerly  conferred 
various  benefits.  From  the  effects  of  this 
wound  he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  and  he 
brought  on  a  return  of  his  symptoms  by  attend- 
ing for  above  an  hour,  in  t^ie  open  air,  a  man 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  The  activity 
of  his  mind  was,  however,  unsubdued  till  a 
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sliort  time  before  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1801,  in  the  sixtieth 
ycai"  of  his  ago.  Month.  Rev.  Ann.  Regist. 
Month.  Afcig. — A. 

LAVATER,  Lewis,  a  learned  Swiss  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Kibourg,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Ziiricli,  in  the  year  1527.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Cappel,  and  at  Zurich;  and  after- 
wards travelled  for  farther  improvement  into 
Germany,  Franco,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  and,  after  having  served 
some  time  in  a  country  church,  was  made  canon 
of  Zurich,  and  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of 
that  city.  In  the  year  1554,  he  was  chosen 
successor  to  Bibliander,  in  the  oflice  of  profes- 
sor of  divinity;  but  he  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, from  its  interference  with  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  to  which  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference. In  these  he  spent  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life,  sustaining  a  high  reputation  for  dili- 
gence, eloquence,  and  learning.  He  ditrd  in 
1586,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  v/as  the  author  of  various  theological 
and  controversial  works,  which  are  held  in  es- 

.  teem  by  the  Calvinists ;  and  among  others,  of 
"  Comnientaria  in  Lib.  Josuse,"  folio. ;  "  Com- 
ment, in  Ecclesiasten  Salomonis,"  fol.;  "Com- 
ment, in  Lib.  U.  Paraleip."  fdl.;  "Homili?e  in 
Lib.  Jobi,"  fol.,  1585;  "  Homilix  in  Prov.  So- 
lomonis,"  fol-,  15B6;  '"'  Homilias  in  Lib. 
Ruth;"  "  Homilise  in  Ezechielem,"  fol., 
1581;  "  De  ritibus  Ecclesije  Tigur.;"  "  Co- 
metarum  Catalogus;"  "Vita  Henrici  Bullin- 
ger.;"  "De  Origine  et  Prcgressu  Controvcr- 
sije  Sacramentarise,"  4to.,  1563;  and  "De 
Spectris,  Lemuribus,  et  magnis  atque  insolitis 
Fragoribuc,"  &c.  8vo.,  15 So.  The  piece  last 
nifentioned,  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  trea- 

■  tise,  in  defence  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  ap- 
paritions, diabolical  deliisions,  presages,  ^c, 
which  has  been  fr£(]uently  printed,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  Afelchior.  Adam.  Fit. 
Germ.  Theol.  Freheri  Theatriim  Vir.  Erud. 
Clar.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hht.—M. 

LAUD,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  was  the  son  of 
a  clothier  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1573.  Having  been  in- 
structed in  graniniar-learning  at  the  free-school 
in  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1 5  89,  where  he  entered  of  St.  John's- 
coliege ;  of  which  house  he  became  a  scholar 
in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593.  In  the  foilov/- 
ing  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.j  and  to  that  of  M.  A.  hi  isy8,  when  he 


was  grammar  render.  Antliony  "Wood  tells 
us,  that  he  was  '-at  that  time  esteemed  by  all 
these  that  knew  him,  a  very  forward,  confident, 
and  zealous  person."  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1600,  and  priest  in  1601  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  read  a  divinity  lecture  in  his 
college.  It  was  either  in  reading  this  lecture, 
or  in  some  other  of  his  chapel-exercises,  that 
he  maintained  the  constant  and  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  church  of  Christ,  derived  from  the 
apostles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued 
in  that  church,  as  in  others  of  the  east  and 
west,  till  the  reformation.  Dr.  Abbot,  at  that 
time  master  of  LTniversity-college,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  traced  it,  on  the 
contv.iry,  from  the  Berengarians  to  the  Albi- 
genses,  from  them  to  the  WicklilTites,  from 
these  to  the  Hussites,  and  from  the  Hussites 
to  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  opposition  in  sen- 
timent between  Abbot  and  Laud  occasioned, 
in  the  course  of  the  disputes  upon  the  subject, 
no  little  animosity  between  them.  In  the 
year  1603,  Mr.  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors 
of  the  university;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of 
Devonshire.  In  1664,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  the  exercise  which 
he  performed  on  this  occasion,  maintained, 
ist,  the  necessity  of  baptism;  2djy,  that  there 
could  be  no  true  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  For  the  last  position  he  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Holland,  divinity  professor,  as  one  who 
endeavoured  to  create  dissension  between  the 
church  of  England  and  the  foreign  reformed 
churches.  And  with  respect  to  what  he  had 
advanced  on  the  first,  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  had  said  was  taken 
out  of  the  works  of  cardinal  Bellarniine. 
This  circumstance,  notwithstanding  that  it 
could  afford  no  evidence  of  his  .general  agree- 
m.ent  in  opinion  with  the  cardinal,  contributed, 
however,  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  whicli 
were  entertained  of  him  by  many  of  the  uni- 
versity, that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  popery; 
and,  according  to  Heylin,  Dr.  Abbot  "  so  open- 
ly branded  him  for  a  papist,  or  at  least  very 
popishly  inclined,  that  it  was  made  almost  a 
heresy  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company, 
and  a  misprison  of  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil 
salutation  as  he  passed  the  streets."  In  the 
year  1601;,  IMr.  Laud  married  his  pntron,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Robert,  lord  Rich  ;  but  who  had  been  divorced 
from  the  latter  nobleman  for  adultery.  In  this 
afl'air  it  is  said  that  he  yielded  to  the  desires  of 
liis  patron,  from  an  opinion  that,  in  case  of  a 
divorce,  bcth  the  innocent  and  guilty  might 
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lawfully  re-marry.  His  conduct  in  this  busi- 
ness, however,  exposed  him  to  great  censure, 
and  created  him  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  ; 
•which  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  ever  afterwards  observed  the  aniversary 
of  that  marriage  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation. Archbishop  Abbot  informs  us,  that 
king  James  took  such  offence  at  this  proceeding 
of  Mr.  Laud,  that,  for  many  years,  he  would 
not  listen  to  requests  for  granting  him  any  con- 
siderable preferment.  The  same  prelate  also 
says,  that  Laud's  "  life  in  Oxford  was  to  pick 
quarrels  in  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers, 
and  to  advertise  them  to  the  then  bishop  of 
Durham,  that  he  might  fill  the  ears  of  king 
James  with  discontents  against  the  honest  men 
that  took  pains  in  their  places,  and  settled  the 
truth,  which  he  called  puritanism,  in  their 
auditors." 

The  first  benefice  which  Mr.  Laud  obtained, 
was  the  vicarage  of  Stanford,  in  Northampton- 
shire, into  which  he  was  inducted  in  1607;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  proceeded 
doctor  of  divinity ;  and  soon  afterwards,  upon 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Richard  Neile,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. For  the  sake  of  being  near  his  new 
patron,  in  1609  he  exchanged  North  Kilworth 
for  the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  presented  by  the 
bishop  to  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent. 
He  now  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  and 
settled  at  Cuckstone;  but,  finding  the  situation 
of  that  place  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he 
soon  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  Norton,  a 
benefice  of  less  value,  but  in  a  better  air.  In 
the  year  161 1,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in 
the  presidentship  of  St.  John's-college,  in 
Oxford,  Dr.  Laud  proved  the  successful  can- 
didate for  that  post;  but  not  without  consi- 
derable opposition.  And  it  is  said,  that  Dr. 
Abbot,  lately  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  had  employed  his  interest  against 
him  with  the  king ;  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  election,  on  an  appeal  made  by  some 
of  his  competitors  to  his  majesty,  had  not  his 
immoveable  friend  bishop  Neile  persuaded  the 
king  to  confirm  it.  Upon'  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  same  prelate,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chap- 
lains. Having  thus  obtained  an  appointment  at 
court,  he  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  great 
and  immediate  preferment;  but  his  expecta- 
tions were  for  some  time  disappointed,  owing, 
a6  he  imagined,  to  the  influence  of  archbishop 


Abbot.  At  length,  after  three  years  fruitless 
waiting,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  retiring 
wholly  from  the  court  to  his  college  ;  when 
his  friend  bishop  Neile,  who  was  now  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  persuaded  him  to 
stay  one  year  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
to  keep  up  his  spirits,  the  bishop  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  16 14; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1616,  the  king  presented 
Dr.  Laud  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester ;  and 
at  the  same  time  required  him  to  reform,  and 
set  in  order  what  was  amiss  in  that  cathedral. 
He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Gloucester,  where 
he  found  the  church  in  great  decay,  and  many 
things,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  order  ;  particu- 
larly the  communion  table,  standing  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  contrary  to  the  position 
of  it  in  other  cathedral  churches,  and  in  the 
king's  chapel.  Laud,  considering  the  rectifi- 
cation of  this  indifferent  circumstance  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  imm.cdiately 
called  a  chapter  of  the  prebends ;  and,  after 
laying  before  them  the  king's  instructions,  ob- 
tained their  consent  for  the  speedy  repair  of  the 
church,  and  for  placing  the  communion  table 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  against  the  wall. 
When  this  alteration  had  been  elFected,  he  re- 
commended, that  the  members  of  that  church 
should  make  their  humble  reverence  to  God, 
not  only  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  choir, 
but  at  their  approaches  towards  the  holy  table. 
These  changes  gave  great  offence  to  many 
persons,  on  account  of  their  superstitious  ten- 
dency ;  and  particularly  to  Dr.  R'iles  Smith, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  from  that  time 
never  entered  the  church  again  so  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1617,  Dr.  Laud  procured  some  royal 
directions  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better 
government  of  that  university  ;  and,  above  all, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of 
puritanism.  In  the  same  year,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  to  attend  the  king, 
in  a  journey  to  Scotland  ;  when  it  was  infended, 
among  other  things,  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity  with  that 
of  England  :  a  favourite  schem.e  of  Laud,  and 
other  divines.  But  "  the  Scots  were  Scots," 
says  Heylin,  "  and  resolved  to  go  their  own 
way,  whatsoever  came  of  it."  So  that  the 
king  gained  nothing  by  this  expensive  journey, 
but  the  neglect  of  his  commands,  and  a  ccni- 
tempt  of  his  authority. 

Upon  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud 
was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  he  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  exchange  for  Norton  j 
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and  in  1620,  he  was  installed  into  y  prebend  of 
Westminster.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
though  tlie  king  was  at  first  averse  to  grant  him 
this  dignity,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  the  lord 
keeper  Williams,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  to  whom  Laud  had  re- 
commended himself.  On  the  day  before  his 
consecration,  he  resigned  the  prcsidentsiiip  of 
St.  John's-college,  in  conformity  to  the  college 
statutes  ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his 
prebend  of  Westminster,  in  coimnendam ;  and 
soon  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king,  on 
the  same  ground,  to  the  rectory  of  Cieeke,  in 
Northamptonshire.  About  this  time  the  king 
thought  proper  to  issue  directions  concerning 
preachers  and  preaching,  in  which  he  took 
upon  him  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  elec- 
tion, irresistibility  of  divine  grace,  tkc.  or  of 
any  matter  relating  to  the  power,  prerogative, 
or  authority  of  sovereign  princes  ;  and  other 
points.  These  directions  were  levelled  against 
the  puritans  ;  and  as  bishop  I  ,aud  was  thought 
to  have  been  concerned  in  forming  tiiem,  he 
provoked  against  liimself  an  increasing  host  of 
enemies  among  persons  of  that  description. 
In  the  year  1622,  he  held  a  conference 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  before  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  both  in  the  protestant  religion, 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  then  waver- 
ing ;  an  account  of  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  From  this  time  a  close  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  Laud  and  Buckingham,  who 
naade  the  bishop  his  confessor  and  counsellor, 
and  when  he  went  with  prince  Charles  into 
Spain,  left  him  as  his  agent  at  court,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  correspond- 
ence. In  the  course  of  that  correspondence, 
Laud  gave  an  account  of  the  uneasiness  and 
murmuring  occasioned  in  England  by  that  un- 
advised journey,  and  reported  that,  among 
others,  ^le  lord  keeper  Williams  could  not 
conceal  his  discontent.  1  his  circumstance, 
to  which  that  prelate  attributed  his  subsequent 
disgrace,  occasioned  most  violent  quarrels,  and 
a  settled  enmity  between  the  two  bishops ; 
WilHams  accusing  Laud  of  the  deepest  ingra- 
titude on  that  account.  Our  prelate  also  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
during  his  journey  into  France,  to  bring  about 
a  marriage  between  the  princess  Henrietta 
Maria  and  king  Charles  I.  Supported  by  Buck- 
ingham's favour,  to  whom  he  is  charged  with 
having  rendered.himself  too  subservient,  bishop 
Laud  had  now  gained   the  confidence  of  the 
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new  king ;  and  Roger  Coke  calls  him  vice- 
gerent to  Buckingham,  observing,  that  "  these 
two  stopped  up  both  the  king's  ears  from  any 
other  doctrines  in  church  or  state,  but  what 
was  infused  by  them."  As  an  evidence  of  his 
influence  with  his  majesty,  it  is  recorded  that, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Laud 
was  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  all 
the  eminent  divines  in  the  kingdom,  with  their 
principles  and  qualifications,  that  proper  per- 
sons might  be  selected  for  royal  chaplains,  and 
other  promotions;  in  which  list  tl'C  persons 
whom  he  approved  were  marked  O  for  ortho- 
dox, and  those  whom  he  disliked  P  for  puritans. 
At  the  coronation  of  tliat  prince,  also,  in  1626, 
bishop  Laud  officiated  as  dean  of  Westminster, 
by  the  king's  appointment,  in  the  room  -of 
bishop  Williams,  who  was  then  in  disgrace  ; 
and  was  accused,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  the  charge,  of  having  altered 
the  coronation  oath  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  translated  from  St.  David's 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
also  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  In 
1627,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council;  and  in  1628,  translated  from  the  see 
of  St.  David's  to  that  of  London. 

When  archbishop  Abbot  was  sequestered, 
bishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  exercising  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction  ;  and  by  his  advice  the  king  was 
now  almost  entirely  governed  in  the  disposal 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  In  the  third 
parliament  of  king  Charles,  he  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  favourers  of  the  Arminians ;  and, 
accordingly,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  suspected  to  hold  unsound 
opinions,  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
his  zealous  support  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's administration,  which  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  the  king's  speeches,  &c.  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  not 
only  great  clamours  were  r.iised  against  him, 
but  even  his  life  was  threatened.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Felton,  Laud  persuaded  himself  that  some  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  or  some  of  the 
puritans,  were  privy  to  the  murder;  and  he 
threatened  Felton,  at  the  council-board, with  the 
rack,  to  induce  him  to  discover  his  accomplices. 
He  also  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  to  the 
judges  for  their  opinion,  "  whether,  by  law, 
Felton  might  not  be  racked  .'"''  But  crown' 
law  was,  upon  this  occasion,  more  favourab's 
to  the   subject,  thaij   crown  divinity;  for  th? 
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jiidge-s  returned  their  opinions,  "  that  accord- 
ing to  the  hiws  of  England,  FeIt,on  could  not 
be  racked."  Bishop  Laud  was  also  the  most 
active  and  leading  member  of  the  high-com- 
mission-court, the  arbitrary  and  severe  proceed- 
ings of  which  were  justly  odious  to  the  nation. 
Of  the  extreme  rigour  and  cruelty  which 
m?rked  their  proceedings,  the  case  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  a  learned  Scotch  divine, 
affords  a  striking  instance.  He  had  published 
"  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament  -,  or,  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy  ;"  in  which  he  had 
spoken,  not  only  with  freedom,  but  with  great 
asperity,  against  the  bishops  and  hierarchy. 
For  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  he  was 
brought  before  the  liigh-commission-court. 
That  he  wAs  the  author  of  the  book,  he  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  he  alleged  that  he  wrote  it 
with  no  ill  intention  :  his  design,  he  said,  being 
only  to  lay  those  things  before  the  next  par- 
liament, for  their  consideration.  However,  the 
court  decreed  that,  for  this  offence,  "  the 
doctor  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  be  degraded  from  his  ministry  ;  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  West- 
minster, while  the  court  was  sitting,  and  be 
there  whipped ;  after  which  he  should  be  set 
in  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  have  one 
of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and 
be  branded  in  the  face  with  S.  S.  as  a  sower  of 
sedition ;  that  then  he  should  be  carried  back 
to  prison,  and  after  a  few  days  be  pilloried  a 
second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  there  likewise 
whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose 
slit,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off;  and  then  be 
shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life."  No  sooner  had  this 
merciless  sentence  been  pronounced,  than 
bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  it  !  And  this  sentence  was  executed 
with  a  degree  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  that  is 
horrible  in  the  narration.  The  records  of  the 
inquisition  can  hardly  furnish  an  instance  of 
equal  severity.  This  transaction,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  which  Laud  was  concerned, 
sufficiently  evince  thejustice  of  lord  Clarendon's 
observation  relating  to  this  prelate,  that  "  he 
intended  the  discipline  of  the  church  should  be 
felt,  as  well  as  spoken  of."  In  the  year  1630, 
bishop  Laud  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  great 
benefactor.  He  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
buildings  ;  and  enriched  it  with  books  and 
MSS.  Of  the  latter  description,  he  gave  the  uni- 
versity, at  several  times,  thirteen  hundred  iVISS. 
in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethio- 
pian, Armenian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Russian,   Chinese,   Japanese,    Greek,    Latin, 


Italian,  French,  Saxon,  English,  and  Irish  :  an 
invaluable  collection,  procured  at  a  prodigious 
expence. 

In  the  year  163  f,  bishop  Laud  displayed 
great  zeal  and  activity  in  causing  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  was  in  a  decayed  state,  to  be 
repaired  and  beautified,  in  a  very  expensive  and 
magnificent  manner.  For  this  purpose,  a  sub- 
scription and  contribution  was  appointed  all 
over  the  kingdom.  But  he  is  also  said,  that  he 
might  support  the  expence,  to  have  resorted  to 
many  oppressive  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
raising  money,  by  exorbitant  fines  in  the  sta* 
chamber  and  high-commlssion-courts,  com- 
positions with  recusants,  and  commutations  of 
penance;  so  that  it  became  a  proverb,  that 
"  St.  Paul's  was  repaired  with  the  sins  of  the 
people."  Our  prelate  was  also  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  pressed  a  strict  conformity 
to  them,  even  tliose  of  the  most  trifling  and  in- 
significant kind,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
ardour.  He  caused  the  churches  in  different 
parts  of  ihe  kingdom  to  be  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, images,  and  altar-pieces  ;  and  procured 
orders  to  be  given  and  rigorously  insisted  on, 
that  the  communion  table  should  be  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto 
stood  in  most  churches,  except  in  cathedrals  ; 
and  it  was  now  to  be  placed  in  the  east  end, 
railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar.  Kneeling 
at  the  altar,  and  the  using  of  copes,  a  species  of 
embroidered  vestment,  in  administering  the 
sacrament,  was  also  enjoined.  And  the  vio- 
lence and  heat  with  which  these  alterations 
and  ceremonies  were  enforced,  occasioned 
great  clamours  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  so  many  steps  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  popery.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
his  fondness  for  superstitious  ceremonies,  was 
displayed  in  the  manner  of  his  consecrating  St. 
Catherine  Creed  Church  ;  the  account  of  which 
is  too  long  to  be  detailed  by  us,  but  may  b1^" 
found  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  number  vii.,  "and  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans.  In 
1632,  Laud  made  a  declaration  before  the  king 
at  Woodstock,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  entertained  of  his  in- 
clination to  popish  doctrines.  He  declared  that 
in  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
he  should  give  the  preference  to  single  men 
before  those  who  were  married,  supposing 
their  abilities  to  be  otherwise  equal.  TWs 
exposed  him  to  much  censure  :  to  put  a  "stop 
to  which,  he  himself  negociated  a  marriage  be- 
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tween  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  a  daughter  of 
lys-  friend  Francis  Windebank  ;  and  he  also 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  himself  in 
his  own  chapel  at  London-house.  In  1633, 
our  prelate  attended  the  king  on  his  journey 
into  Scotland,  where  he^went  to  be  crowned 
m  that  kingdom  ;  M'liich  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  archbishop  Spotswood,  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  Holyrood-house.  Wliilc  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  preached  in  the  royal  chapel,  which 
scarcely  any  Englishman  had  ever  done  before 
in  the  king's  presence ;  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  discourse,  as  lord  Clarendon  informs 
us,  was  to  enforce  the  benefits  of  conformity, 
arid  the  reverend  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
Indeed  he  never  lost  siglit  of  his  favourite  de- 
sign, to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  into  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  church  of  England; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  in  the  issue, 
that  liis  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
producing  success,  had  the  efl'ect  of  uniting 
the  people  of  Scotland  against  his  plans,  as  one 
man.  Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  was  sworn 
a  privy  counsellor  for  that  kingdom. 

About  a  week  after  the  king's  return  from 
Scotland,  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Canterbury,  by  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Abbot.  The  king  did  not  lose  time  in 
appointing  his  successor,  but,  two  days  after- 
wards, when  bishop  Laud  came  to  court,  his 
majesty  addressed  him  in  these  terms,  "  My 
lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  very  wel- 
come ;"  and  gave  orders  the  same  day,  for  the 
dispatch  of  all  necessary  forms  for  the  transla- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  a  person  came  to  him 
in  private,  and  seriously  made  him  an  offer  of 
a  cardinal's  hat,  avowing  that  he  was  fully  em- 
powered to  secure  to  him  that  dignity  ;  and  the 
same  offer  was  afterwards  made  to  him  a  second 
time  :  but  he  declined  it,  his  answer  each  time 
being,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  diary,  "  that 
somewhat  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not 
suffer  that,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 
Mr.  Whitelock  assigns  tliis  reason  for  his  refu- 
sal ;  that  he  was  "  as  high  already  as  England 
could  advance  him,  and  he  would  not  be  second 
to  any  in  another  kingdom."  In  this  year  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Dublin.  In  1634,  he  commenced  his  metro- 
political  visitation,  in  which  an  exact  con- 
formity to  all  the  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  were  now  enjoined,  was  en- 
forced with  great  rigour.  Among  other  things, 
the  churchwardens  in  every  parish  were  en- 
joined to  remove  the  communion  from"  the 
middle  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  to  raise 
the  ground  on  which  to  place  it  altarwisc,  and 


to  fenco  it  in  with  decent  rails  ;  and  those  who 
refused  to  do  so,  were  prosecuted  in  the  high- 
commission  or  star-chamber  courts.  He  also 
sumrnoned  before  him  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  Dutch  and  French  churches,  and,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  charter  of  privileges, 
granted  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  confirmed 
twice  even  by  king  Charles  himself,  enjoined 
such  of  them  as  were  born  in  England,  to  re- 
pair for  divine  worship  to  the  several  parish 
churches  where  they  inhabited,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  in  that  behalf; 
and  those  of  them,  ministers  or  others,  who 
were  aliens  born,  to  use  the  English  liturgy, 
translated  into  Frencli  or  Dutch.  But  many, 
rather  than  comply,  chose  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  manufac- 
tures. About  this  time,  the  archbishop  caused 
several  clergymen  to  be  deprived  and  silenced, 
for  not  reading  the  king's  declaration  for 
allowing  lawful  sports  on  Sundays,  after  divine 
service  ;  which  he  was  accused  of  haring  re- 
vived, and  enlarged.  But  he  M'as  still  more 
severe  against  those  clergymen,  who,  from 
their  attachment  to  puritan  principles,  did 
either  preach  or  write  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  established  hierarchy.  Some  of 
them  ■were  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  even 
whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  In  1635, 
archbishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the 
great  commiitee  of  trade  and  revenue ;  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  tlie 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  He  was  also 
called  into  the  foreign  committee,  and  had  the 
sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the 
church.  After  he  had  continued  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  twelve  months,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  business  and  profits 
of  that  situation,  he  procured  the  lord  trea- 
surer's staff'  for  his  friend  Dr.  Juxon,  now 
bishop  of  London.  From  his  diary  it  appears, 
that  he  considered  this  appointment  as  a  great 
advantage,  and  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
church.  But  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  from  it,  others  beheld  it 
with  very  different  emotions.  Lord  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  the  putting  the  treasui-er's  staff 
"  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London,  a 
man  so  unknown,  that  his  name  was  scarce 
heard  of  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been,  but 
two  years  before,  but  a  private  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  the  president  of  a  poor  college  in 
Oxford,  inflamed  more  men  than  were  angry 
before,  and  ho  doubt  did  not  only  sharpen  the 
edge  of  envy  and  malice  agamst  the  archbishop 
(who  was  the  known  architect  of  this  new 
fabric),  but  most  unjustly  indisposed  many  to- 
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wards  the  cKurch  itself;  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  gulph  ready  to  swallow  all  the 
great  offices,  there  being  others  in  view,  of  that 
robe,  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  expect 
the  rest." 

Among  the  many  severe  persecutions  in 
which  archbishop  Laud  was  concerned,  and 
which  were  carried  on  at  his  instigation,  those 
of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  made  a  great 
noise  all  over  the  nation.  Mr.  Prynne  was  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  inn,  who,  in  1632,  pub- 
lished a  piece  entitled,  "  Hystrio-mastyx  :  the 
Player's  Scourge  and  Actor's  I'ragedy ;"  which, 
as  \t  was  written  against  plays,  masques, 
dancing,  and  other  entertainments  of  that 
kind,  gave  great  offence  to  the  court.  There 
being  a  reference  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
this  effect,  *'  Women  actors  notorious  whores," 
Laud  showed  that  place  to  the  king,  and  in- 
formed their  majesties  that  Prynne  had  written 
this  book  against  the  queen  and  her  pastoral, 
in  which  she  had  herself  acted  a  part.  But 
though  it  was  undeniable  that  the  book  was 
pubHshed  six  weeks  before  that  pastoral  was 
acted,  Mr.  Prynne  had  become  obnoxious  to 
Laud  and  other  prelates  by  some  books  of  his 
against  Arminianism,  and  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
improve  this  opportunity  to  ruin  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  in  the  year  1633,  he  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  star-chamber,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  pounds  -,  to  be  expelled  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  society  of  Lincoln's- 
inn ;  to  be  degraded,  and  for  ever  disabled 
from  exercising  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  ears  in  each 
place  ;  to  have  his  book  publicly  burnt  before 
his  face  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man; and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 
This  sentence  was  executed  with  great  rigour, 
in  1634.  During  his  confinement  he  wrote 
several  books;  and  in  one,  entitled  "News 
from  Ipswich,"  he  severely  reflected  on  arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  some  other  prelates.  For 
this  he  was  again  prosecuted  in  the  star- 
chamber,  in  1637,  and  sentenced  to  pay  an 
additional  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  ;  to  lose 
the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L. 
for  a  schismatical  libeller;  and  to  be  perpetu- 
ally imprisoned  in  Caernarvon  castle.  Soon 
afterwards  this  sentence  also  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician,  was  cited 
before  the  high-commission  court,  for  writing 
a  treatise,  entiiled  "  Elenchus  Religionis  Pa- 


pisticK,"  &c.  with  an  appendix,  in  which  lie 
severely  lashed  the  pope  and  popish  bishops, 
dixlaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended 
nothing  against  such  bishops  as  acknowledged 
their  authority  from  kings  and  emperors  'J'he 
English  prelates,  however,  considered  it  to  be 
a  covert  attack  on  themselves,  an'd  cited  the 
author  before  the  high-commission  court, 
where  he  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds  ;  sen- 
tenced to  be  excommunicated;  debarred  the 
practice  of  physic  ;  to  have  his  books  burnt ; 
to  pay  costs  of  suit ;  and  to  continue  in  prison 
till  he  made  a  recantation.  While  he  was 
in  confinement,  he  wrote  an  "  Apology"  for 
himself,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and 
another  book  called  "The  Neve  Litany,"  in 
which  he  reflected  greatly  upon  the  hierarchy, 
taxed  them  with  an  inclination  to  popery,  and 
exclaimed  against  the  severity  and  injustice  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  in  the  high-com- 
mission court.  For  these  writings  he  was 
brought  before  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds; 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, and  there  lose  his  ears;  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  sentence  was  executed  with 
such  rigour,  that  even  his  wife  was  debarred 
from  all  access  to  him.  In  1636,  Mr.  Henry 
Burton,  rectorof  St.  Matthew's  church,  Friday- 
street,  London,  having  preached  two  sermons 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  in  which  he  reflected 
upon  the  bishops,  and  pointed  out  several  inno- 
vations which  they  had  lately  introduced  into 
the  public  worship  ;  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  where  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  ex 
officw,  to  answer  to  certain  articles  presented  to 
him,  and  appealed  to  the  king.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  appeal,  however,  in  a  special  high- 
commission  court  he  was  suspended,  durmg 
his  absence,  both  from  his  ofhce  and  benefice. 
LTpon  this,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  him- 
selt,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  that  time  pub- 
lished his  sermons,  with  an  apology  to  justify 
his  appeal.  The  star-chamber  now  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  which  was  put  in  force  ' 
by  a  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers,  who 
broke  into  his  house,  searched  his  study,  and 
carried  him  to  prison  ;  whence,  by  order  from 
the  privy-council,  he  was  committed  cicse  pri- 
soner to  the  Fleet.  During  his  confinement, 
he  wrote  an  epistle  to  his  majesty,  another  to 
the  judges,  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  true-hearted 
Nobility,"  for  which,  as  well  as  his  sermons, 
he  was  proceeded  against  in  the  star-chamber, 
as  a  libeller.     By  that  court  he  was  condemned 
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to  pay  3  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  to  be 
deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice,  degraded 
from  his  ministerial  function,  and  degrees  in 
the  university ;  to  be  set  on  the  pillory,  and 
have  both  his  ears  cut  off  there ;  and  to  be 
confined  to  perpetual  imprisonmenl  in  Lan- 
caster castle,  without  permission  to  see  his 
■wife,  or  any  other  person  except  his  keeper,  and 
denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Tliis 
sentence  was  executed  with  extreme  severity, 
and  even  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 
These  prosecutions  were  cruel,  illegal,  and 
tyrannical;  and  such  barbarous  and  unjust 
treatment  of  men  of  the  three  liberal  profes- 
sions of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  greatly  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people  against  all  who 
were  concerned  in  tliese  procecdmgs,  particu- 
larly against  archbishop  Laud,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  author  of  all  their  suiFcr- 
ings.  'Ihs  same  prelate  also  proved  the  per- 
secutor of  his  brother  prelate,  and  former  be- 
nefactor. Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Upon  his  being  deprived  of  his  oflice  of  lord 
keeper,  he  had  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  charge,  and  became  exceedingly 
popular,  entertaining  the  clergy  at  his  table, 
and  discoursing  freely  about  affairs  of  church 
and  state.  He  spoke  with  some  smartness 
against  the  new  ceremonies  ;  and  said  once  in 
conversation,  "  that  the  puritans  were  the 
king's  best  subjects,  and  he  was  sure  would 
carry  all  at  last ;  and  that  the  king  had  told 
him,  that  he  would  treat  them  more  mildly  for 
the  future."  Laud,  being  informed  of  this 
expression,  caused  an  information  to  be  lodged 
against  him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  revealing 
the  king's  secrets  ;  but  the  charge  not  being 
well  supported,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  against 
him,  for  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses : 
and  though  there  was  very  little  ground  for  the 
charge,  his  lordship  was  suspended  in  the 
high-commission  court  from  all  his  offices  and 
benefices  ;  he  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king,  and  one  thousand  pounds  to  sir 
John  Mounson  ;  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  sent  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tower;  all  his  rich  goods  and  chattels, 
to  an  immense  value,  were  plundered  and  sold 
to  pay  the  fine  ;  his  library  seized,  and  all  his 
papers  and  letters  examined.  Among  these 
were  found  two  or  three  letters  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  chief  master  of  West- 
minster-school, containing  some  dark  and  ob- 
scure expressions,  which  the  jealous  archbishop 
interpreted  against  himself  and  the  lord  uea- 


surer  Weston.  ITpon  the  ground  of  these 
letters,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  against  the 
bishop,  for  divulging  scandalous  libels  against 
the  king's  privy-counsellors.  His  lordship  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  remember  having  received 
the  letters,  and  was  sure  that  he  had  never  di- 
vulged them,  because  they  were  still  among  his 
private  papers ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
he  could  say,  he  was  condennied  in  a  fine  of 
eight  thousand  pounds;  five  thousand  to  the 
king,  and  tliree  thousand  to  the  archbishop  ; 
for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  kept 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  meeting  of 
tlie  long  parliament.  Upon  the  ground  of  the 
Same  letters,  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  charged 
with  plotting  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to 
divulge  false  news,  and  to  breed  a  difference 
between  the  lord  treasurer  Weston  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1633.  And  though  the  council  for  the 
dcfend.int  absolutely  denied  any  reference  to 
the  archbishop,  and  named  the  persons  meant  in 
the  letter,  yet  the  court  fined  him  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  and  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  archbishop  ;  and  condemned  him  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  dignities  and  pro- 
niotions;  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
pleasure  ;  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the 
dean's-yard  before  his  own  school,  and  10 
have  his  ears  nailed  to  it.  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  a  place  of  concealment, 
where  he  remained  undiscovered  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament ;  however,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  seized  and  confiscated. 
In  his  remarks  on  these  prosecutions,  particu- 
larly that  against  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  War- 
burton  says,  "  this  prosecution  must  needs 
give  every  one  a  bad  idea  of  Laud's  heart  and 
temper.  You  might  resolve  his  high  acts  of 
power  in  the  state  into  reverence  and  gratitude 
to  his  master  ;  his  tyranny  in  the  church,  to 
his  zeal  and  love  of  what  he  called  religion  ; 
but  the  outrageous  prosecution  of  these  two 
men,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  envy 
and  revenge  :  and  actions  like  these  they  were 
which  occasioned  all  that  bitter,  but  indeed 
just  exclamation  against  the  bishops,  in  the 
speeches  of  lord  Falkland  and  lord  Digby." 

ArchbishopLaud  was  an  enemy  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  means  of  which  his  own  pro- 
ceedings and  character,  and  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  court,  were  exposed  to  the  whole 
nation.  He,  therefore,  procured  a  decree  to 
be  made  in  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  which 
ordained,  that  the  number  of  printers  should 
be  limited  ;  and  that  those  who  were  allowed, 
should  no:  from  that   time  piint  any  book  or 
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books  of  divinity,  law,  jihvsic,  philosophy,  or 
poetry,  till  t]\c  said  books  should   be  licensed, 
either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,   or  by 
their  appointment,  or  otherwise  by  the  chan- 
cellors or  vice-chancellors  of  the   universities ; 
upon  pain  of  the  printer's  being  disabled  from 
following    his    profession,   and   prosecuted    in 
the  star-chamber,  or   high-commission  court. 
Every  merchant  also,  or  bookseller,  who  should 
import  any  books  from  abroad,  was  to  deliver 
a    catalogue    of   them    to    the    archbishop   or 
bishop  of  London ;  and  none  were  to  be  de- 
livered, or  exposed   to  sale,  till  these  prelates, 
or  their  chaplains,  had  read  and-approved  them, 
&c.     This  arbitrary  and  illegal  restraint  of  the 
press,  which  was  not  only  subversive  of  liberty, 
but  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  Laud's  enemies  among  persons  of  all  parties. 
Wearied  out,  at  length,  by  his  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings, and  particularly  by  the  extreme  rigour 
with  which  a  conformity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  was  now  enforced,  great 
numbers,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  many   of  them   went    to  New 
England.       An   attempt,    however,  was   soon 
made,  to  prevent   their  thus  withdrawing   be- 
yond the  reach  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  conmianding  the  officers 
of  the  several  ports  to  suffer  none  to  pass  with- 
out  licence   from   the   commissioners  of  the 
plantations,  and  a  testimonial  from  their  mini- 
stefof  their  conformity  to  the  orders  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church.      J  he  officers  were  at  the 
same  time  expressly  enjoined,  to  suffi;r  no  cler- 
gyman   to  transport  himself  without   a  testi- 
monial from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
bishop  of  London.     "  This,"  says  Mr.  Neale, 
"  was  a  degree  of  severity  hardly  to  be   paral- 
lelled in  the  Christian  world.     When  the  edict 
of  Nantz  was  revoked,  the  French  king  allowed 
his  protestant  subjects    a  convenient   time   to 
dispose  of  their  effects,  and  depart  the  king- 
dom; but  our  protestant  archbishop  will  nei- 
ther let  the  puritans   live   peaceably  at  home, 
nor  take  sanctuary  in  foreign  countries  ;  a  con- 
duct hardly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity, much  less  with  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  but  while  his  grace  were  running 
things  to  these  extremities,  the   people  took  a 
general  disgust,  and  almost  all  England  became 
puritans."     The  measures  which  by  his  advice 
were  pursued  with  respect  to  Scotland,  like- 
wise, drew  down   on  him  the  hatred  of  that 
kingdom ;  and  provoked  that  resistance  which 


led  to  the  renewal  of  the  sdtomn  lenguc 
and  covenant  subscribed  by  king  James  and 
the  whole  nation  in  the  year  1590.  The  at- 
tempt, in  1637,  to  force  od  the  Scotch  the 
new  liturgy,  which  had  been  compiled  by  sorne 
of  the  Scotch  bishops,  but  revised,  corrected, 
and  altered  by  archbishop  Ijiud,  aud  bishop 
Wren,  was  the  first  step  which  called  forth 
the  open  opposition  of  all  ranks.  To  the 
histories  of  the  time  we  refer  our  readers  for 
an  account  of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Scotch  people,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1639,  whea 
the  king  published  his  resolution  to  go  in 
person  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  reduce 
the  covenanters  to  submission.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  nobility  were  summoned  to  attend 
his  majesty,  and  all  the  wheels  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  put  in  motion,  to  raise  men  and 
money.  Archbishop  Laud,  also,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  sufFragans,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
and  their  clergv  to  contribute  liberally  towards 
this  design,  and  he  wrote  to  his  commissary, 
sir  John  Lamb,  for  a  contribution  in  the  civil 
court  of  Doctor's-commons,  requiring  him  to 
send  the  names  of  such  as  refused  to  himself  at 
Lambeth. 

After  the  king  had  raised  a  numerous  army, 
he  marched  at  its  head  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land :  but  there  perceiving  that  the  Scots  had 
made  preparations  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
and  that  his  protestant  nobility  and  soldiers 
were  not  hearty  in  his  cause,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  of  pa- 
cification, and  of  dismissing  his  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  these  terms,  all  points  of  difference 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly,  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  and  a  parliament  which  was  to 
meet  soon  afterwards.  But  by  the  king's  not 
ratifying  any  of  the  acts  of  these  bodies,  it  was 
soon  rendered  evident  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  pacification  only  for  the  "sake  of  gaining 
time,  and  that  the  English  court  v/ere  deter- 
mined once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
Laud  and  Strafford,  liowever,  who  were  the 
chief  advisers  of  this  resolution,  in  grder  to 
raise  the  requifite  supplies,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  temper  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  after  an  Interval  of  twelve 
years,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  April  13,  1640;  and  when  the 
two  houses  were  formed,  his  majesty  ordered 
the  lord  keeper  Finch  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  reduce,  and  therefore 
expected  their  immediate  assistance,  after 
which  he  would  give  them  time  to  consider  of 
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any  just  grievances  to  be  redressed.     But  the 
commons,  instead  of  begijining  witli  the  sup- 
ply,  appointed    committees    for    religion    and 
grievances;  which  disobliged  the  king  so  much, 
that,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  begin 
with   the  subsidy   bill,   he   dissolved   them   in 
anger,  without  passing  a  single  act,  and  when 
they  had  sat  only  about  three  weeks.  All  the  en- 
gines of  arbitrary  power  were  now  set  at  work 
to  raise  money  for  the  war,  as  loans,  benevo- 
lences, ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money, 
knighthood,  monopolies,  and  other  springs  of 
the  prerogative,  some  of  which,  says  lord  Cla- 
rendon, ■were  ridiculous,  others  scandalous,  but 
all  very  grievous  to  the  subject ;  and  those  who 
refused  payment  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  star-chamber,  or  council-table.     A    great 
part  of  the  odium  of  these  oppressions  fell  on 
archbishop  Laud,  of  whom  the  populace  ex- 
pressed   their  detestation  in  a  very  open  and 
■public  manner.     On  the  pth  of  May,   1640,  a 
paper  was  posted  up  at  the  old  Exchange,  ani- 
mating the  apprentices  to  rise,  and  sack  the 
archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Mon- 
day follovs'ing;  and  on  that  niglit  it  was  beset 
by  above  five   hundred;  but   the    archbishop, 
having  had  notice  of  the  paper,  provided  for 
his  defence,  so  that  their  design  was  frustrated, 
after  they  had  broken  some  of  his  windows. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, of  whom  one  suffered  death  as  a  traitor  ; 
but  this   severity  only   served   to   inflame  the 
mob  still  more  against  the  archbishop.     An- 
other circumstance  which  contributed  to   in- 
crease the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  to  fur- 
nish additional    matter   of  complaint    against 
him,  was  his  conduct  relative  to  the  convoca- 
tion, which   was  summoned   to  meet  at   the 
same  time  with  the  parliament  lately  dissolved. 
According  to  ancient  law  and  custom,  it'should 
have  broken  up  at  the  same  time ;  but  one  of 
the  lower  house  having  acquainted  the  arch- 
bishop with  a  precedent,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  clergy's  granting  a  subsidy 
after  the  parliament  was  risen,  and  levying  it 
by  their  ov/n  synodical  act  only,  it  was  con- 
elud.ed  from  thence  that  the  convocation  might 
sit  independent  of  the  parliament.     The  zeal- 
ous archbishop,  relying  upon  this  single   pre- 
cedent, obtained  from  the  king  a  commission 
to  continue  the  convocation  during  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure;  and  it  sat  accordingly,  till  six 
subsidies  had  been  granted  to  his  majesty,  and, 
what  the  archbishop  had  near  at  heart,  a  col- 
lection of  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal prepared,  which  was  approved  by  the  privy 
counciL     When  these  canons  were  made  pub- 


lic, they  gave  great  oftence  to  all  who  loved 
the  old  English  constitution,  not  only  of  tlie 
puritan  party,  bui  of  such  as  were  regular  and 
conformable  churchmen.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  petitions  which  were  deliver- 
ed in  to  the  privy  council  against  them,  from 
numbers  of  the  clergy  and  others,  in  most 
counties  of  England,  the  king  found  it  expe- 
dient to  suspend  the  enforcing  of  them  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  convocation.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  secret  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility, 
to  recover  the  liberties  of  both  kingdoms;  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  Scots  were  encourag- 
ed to  march  a  second  time  to  their  border, 
where  the  king  met  them  with  his  army.  The 
latter,  however,  showed  no  disposition  for  en- 
gaging the  Scots,  who,  after  a  small  skirmish, 
advanced  into  England,  and  took  possession  of 
the  three  northern  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham,  the  royal 
army  retreating  before  them  as  far  as  York. 
Here,  the  king,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  war,  was  obliged  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  two  months,  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  receiving  a  certain  sum  daily  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  immediate  conven- 
ing of  a  free  parliament  to  meet  at  London. 
'J  he  callijig  of  such  a  parliament  was  the  grand 
affair  which  had  been  concerted  with  the 
Scots,  and  which  was  necessary  to  save  the 
constitution  by  putting  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  late  con- 
vocation were  among  the  first  things  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  which 
passed  the  resolutions  declarative  of  their  con- 
taining in  them  "  many  matters  contrary  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  matters  tending  to  sedition,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence."  Upon  the  same 
day  in  which  the  house  passed  these  resolution.s, 
several  v/arm  speeches  were  made  against 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  chief 
author  of  them  ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  more  particularly,  how- 
far  his  grace  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convocation,  and  in  the  trea- 
sonable design  of  subverting  the  religion, 
and  laws  of  his  country.  On  the  next  day, 
articles  against  the  archbishop,  ■  presented 
by  the  Scotch  commissioners,  were  read  in  the 
House   of  Lords,  and  then   reported  tt^  the 
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House  of  Common?,  ut  a  conference  between 
the  two  houses.  When  the  report  of  these 
articles  was  made  to  the  commons,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  house  against  the  archbishop  im- 
mediately broke  out  into  a  flame ;  and,  after 
many  severe  speeches  were  delivered  against 
his  late  conduct,  a  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried, that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Upon  this  Diinzil  Hollls,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Clare,  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  all  the  commons  of  England  ;  to  in- 
form their  lordships  that  in  convenient  time 
they  would  bring  up  the  particulars  of  their 
charge  ;  and  to  request  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
he  might  be  committed  to  safe  custody-  His 
grace  being  now  commanded  to  withdraw,  be- 
fore he  did  so,  said,  "  that  he  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  offence  taken  against  him,  but 
humbly  desired  their  lordships  to  look  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  such, 
as  that  he  vcas  persuaded  not  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  did  believe  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  a  traitor."  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  tiie  earl  of  Essex,  who  observed, 
"  that  it  was  a  high  reflection  upon  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  charge  him  with  a  crime  which  they 
themselves  did  not  believe."  After  this  his 
grace  withdrew,  but  was  soon  called  in  again 
to  the  bar,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  kept  in 
safe  custody  till  the  House  of  Commons 
should  deliver  in  their  articles  of  impeachment. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1640-1,  fourteen 
articles  were  brought  up  from  the  commons, 
by  sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  ;  and  after  their 
delivery  it  was  declared,  that  the  commons  re- 
served to  themselves  the  liberty  of  presenting 
some  additional  articles,  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  their  charge  more  particular 
and  certain.  When  the  archbishop  had  heard 
these  articles  read,  he  observed  to  the  lords, 
that  although  there  was  a  heavy  charge 
brought  against  him,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
their  lordships  that  it  consisted  of  generals, 
which  indeed  made  a  great  noise,  but  aflbrded 
no  proof ;  and  that  when  they  should  descend 
to  particulars,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  in- 
nocence would  furnish  him  with  a  sufficient 
answer  to  what  he  should  be  charged  with. 
He  was  then  voted  to  the  Tower,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  the  gentleman  usher's  coach, 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have  passed 
incognito  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  gathered  about  the  coach  in  great 
Slanders,  loaded  him  with  the  most  bitter  re- 


proaches, and  Insulting  him  with  their  huzzas, 
till  he  entered  the  Tower  gate.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  universal  hatred  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
to  this  prelate,  for  his  tyrannical  and  cruel 
usage  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in 
the  time  of  his  prosperity,  that  no  man's  fall  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  so  unlaniented  as  his. 
Before  the  archbishop  was  confined,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  most  of  the  church  and 
state  prisoners  released  by  the  parliament;  and 
soon  after  tlie  commitment,  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
mons ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  those  who 
had  passed  sentence  in  the  star-chamber  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  to  make  satis- 
faction and  reparation  to  them  for  the  damages 
which  they  had  sustained  by  their  sentence  and 
imprisonment.  The  archbishop  was  also  fined 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  his  proceedings  in 
the  convocation  held  in  1640. 

In  June  1641,  archbishop  Laud  resigned  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and 
in  October  following,  the  House  of  Lords  se- 
questered his  arcliiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  order- 
ing it  to  be  administered  by  his  inferior  officers; 
and  also  enjoining,  that  he  should  dispose  of  no 
benefice  or  spiritual  promotion  which  might 
become  void  before  his  trial,  without  first  pre- 
senting to  the  house  the  name  of  such  person 
as  he  nominated  to  it,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
house,  before  collation  or  institution.  In  Janu- 
ary 1641-2,  the  houses  of  parliament  ordered 
the  arms  which  he  had  at  Lambeth-palace,  and 
which  he  says,  cost  him  above  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  sheriffs  of 
London ;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
year,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  parliament, 
all  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  archbishopric 
were  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth. Afterwards  he  petitioned  the  house 
for  an  allowance  for  his  support,  but  could  not 
obtain  an  order  for  that  purpose  ;  nor  could  he 
have  leave  to  send  for  a  part  of  his  own  wood 
and  coals  at  Lambeth,  for  his  use  in  the  Tov/er. 
In  May  1643,  likewise,  his  goods  and  books  in 
Lambeth-hojise  were  seized,  and  the  goods 
sold  for  scarcely  a  third  part  of  their  value. 
This  severe  ret.iliation  upon  him  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  practised,  or  sanctioned, 
towards  many  worthy  characters,  was  certainly 
cruel,  and  indeed  unjust  and  indefensible  ;  for 
he  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial,  nor 
legally  convicted  of  any  crime.  Soon  after 
this,  Mr.  Prynne,  by  a  warrant  from  the  secret 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  came 
and  searched  the  archbishop's  room  for  paper.-:, 
and  even  examined  his  pockets  ;  taking  away 
his  diary,  and  private  devotional  compositions, 
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as  well  as  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  defence.  Pryniie  is 
said  to  have  promised  to  remrn  thcFC  papers 
within  three  or  four  days,  but  never  to  have 
brought  back  quite  three  bundles  of  them. 
A  few  days  after  this  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  were  sequestered 
to  the  parliament,  and  the  archbishop  was 
suspended  from  his  ofhce  and  benefice, 
and  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  He  had 
now  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  nearly 
three  years,  without  once  petitioning  for  a 
trial,  or  putting  in  his  answer  to  the  articles 
preferred  against  him ;  at  length,  in  October 
1643,  ^^  received  a  copy  of  ten  additional  arti- 
cles, to  which  the  lords  ordered  him  to  deliver 
in  his  answer  in  three  weeks.  His  trial, 
which  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  com- 
menced on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1643-4,  and 
lasted  twenty  days  •,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  of  the  charges  against  him 
were  very  indifferently  supported,  and  that 
much  of  the  evidence  was  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant. It  sufficiently  appeared,  however,  from 
what  was  produced,  that  he  had  laboured  to 
extend  the  royal  prerogative  and  tlie  eccle- 
siastical power  to  a  degree  that  was  utterly  In- 
consistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that 
he  had  been  active  in  enforcing  the  illegal 
claim  of  ship-money;  that  he  had  committed 
persons  to  prison,  and  punished  them,  without 
law  ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  ar- 
bitrary, illegal,  and  cruel  actions.  He  often 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  as  many  of  the  things 
attributed  to  him  were  the  acts  of  the  privy- 
council,  or  the  star-chamber  and  high-com- 
mission courts,  of  which  he  was  only  an  indi- 
vidual member,  it  was  unfair  to  endeavour  to 
make  bim  responsible  for  what  was  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  whole  board.  But,  were  such 
a  plea  admissible,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
bring  a  wicked  minister  of  state  to  justice,  for 
any  proceedings  of  the  privy- council  in  which 
the  other  members  concurred,  however  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  and  illegal.  And  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  it  certainly  would  not  be 
thought  a  proper  justification  of  criminals  of 
an  inferior  order,  in  any  court  of  justice,  if 
they  were  to  allege,  that  there  were  other 
persons  accomplices  with  them  in  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  accused. 

Archbishop  Laud  defended  himself,  during 
the  whole  of  his  trial,  with  uncommon  elo- 
quence, spirit,  and  aeuteness,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  mind  ;  and  the  account 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  what  he  said 
on  every  day's  hearing,  displays  great  address 
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and  ability,  mixed  with  the  most  keen  and 
satirical  reflections  upon  his  ••ulvcrsirits.  His 
counsel,  who  deferred  what  they  had  to  siy  on 
his  behalf  to  the  close  of  tlie  irijj,  then  reduced 
the  several  articles  preferred  against  him  to 
three  general  charges,  to  which  they  made 
their  replies.  They  then  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  if  these  several  charges  were  admitted  to 
be  true,  they  did  not  amount  to  treason,  by  any- 
established  law  of  the  kingdom.  This  justi- 
fication of  the  archbishop  by  his  counsel,  as  to 
the  matter  of  law,  has  been  generally  esteemed 
a  good  one;  and  it  certainly  staggered  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  no  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  facts  of  which  the  prelate  was 
accused,  but,  "  whether  any  of  them  were 
treason  by  the  laws  of  the  land?"  This  the 
judges  very  much  questioned ;  and,  therefore, 
the  lords  deferred  giving  judgment,  till  the 
commons  thought  fit  to  take  another  method, 
to  obtain  it.  Soon  after  this,  to  prevent  all 
further  delays,  the  House  of  Commons  order- 
ed a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought  in;  which 
was  passed  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately sent  up  to  the  lords.  There  its 
progress  was  slow ;  but  at  length  it  passed, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1644-5,  '"^  ''  ^^^  thin 
house.  To  stop  the  consequence  of  this  at- 
tainder, the  archbishop  produced  the  king's 
pardon  under  the  great  seal ;  but  it  was  over- 
ruled by  both  houses.  By  this  bill  of  attainder, 
the  archbishop  was  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
as  in  cases  of  high  treason  ;  and  all  the  favour 
which  he  could  obtain  upon  his  petitioning 
was,  to  have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging 
to  beheading.  He  met  his  death  with  great 
firmness,  on  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower- 
hill,  on  the  loth  of  January,  being  then  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  low  in  stature,  but 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  of  a  ruddy  and 
cheerful  countenance.  His  temper  was  warm, 
passionate,  and  vindictive  ;  his  spirit  ambitious, 
active,  and  restless.  Hence  his  conduct  was 
often  rash  and  precipitate  ;  for,  according  to 
Dr.  Heylin,  he  attempted  more  alte;  "  ms  of 
the  church  in  one  year,  than  a  prudt  man 
would  have  done  in  a  great  many.  His  pane- 
gyrists have  bestowed  great  praise  on  his  piety; 
which,  however,  his  diary  shows  to  have  been 
mixed  with  an  abundant  portion  of  superstition. 
Speaking  of  his  learning  and  morals,  Hume 
observes,  that  "  he  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of 
manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure, 
could  deserve  that  name.     He  was  learned,  if 
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polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that 
praise."  His  studies,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  canon  law,  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  As  to  his  religious 
principles,  though  he  was  an  avowed  Protestant, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England,  yet,  as  the  historian  just  mentioned 
truly  says,  "the  genius  of  his  religion  was, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Romish.  The  same  profound  respect  was 
demanded  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  same 
submission  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees 
of,  synods  and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  was  affected  in  worship,  and  the 
same  superstitious  regard  to  days,  postures, 
meats,  and  vestments.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  prelate  was,  every  where,  among  the 
puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrist."  In  his  government  of 
the  church,  he  displayed  a  total  want  of  cha- 
rity towards  those  who  had  made  the  least 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
established  by  authority  ;  and,  under  his  coun- 
tenance, the  star-chamber  wore  all  the  horrors, 
and  exercised  all  the  cruelties  of  an  inquisition. 
In  state  affairs,  his  counsels  were  high  and  arbi- 
trary, and  he  was  extremely  active  in  promot- 
ing those  despotic  measures  and  illegal  projects, 
which  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king 
and  constitution.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  generosity  and  munificence  towards  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  displayed  in  the  many 
noble  buildings  which  he  erected,  and  the  ex- 
pensive collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he 
presented  to  it.  We  ought  not  to  omit  add- 
ing, that  he  also  founded  an  Arabic  lecture  in 
this  university,  which  began  to  be  read  in  1636. 
Oxford,  likewise,  owed  to  his  influence  a  large 
charter,  to  confirm  its  ancient,  and  investing  it 
with  new  privileges.  He  obtained  the  advow- 
son  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Reading,  for  St.  John's 
college  ;  and  he  procured  a  charter  for  that 
town,  and  founded  a  hospital  in  it,  which  he 
endowed  with  a  revenue  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  The  archbishop  published 
seven  single  sermons,  preached  on  public  occa- 
sions, which  after  his  death  were  reprinted  in 
an  octavo  volume,  in  1651.  He  also  printed,  in 
1573,  in  folio,  an  account  of  "  the  Conference 
between  him  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,"  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been 
greatly  commended.  In  1695,  INIr.  Henry 
Wharton  published  his  "Diary,"  which  had 
before  been  imperfectly  published,  by  Prynne, 
together  with  the  history  of  his  troubles  and 
trial,  written  by  himself,  in  one  vclume  folio. 
And  in  1730,  was  also  published,  in  folio, 
*'  Au  historicsi.  Account  of  all  material  Trans- 


actions relating  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  Archbishop  Laud's  being  elected  Chan- 
cellor to  his  Resignation  of  that  Office,"  written 
by  himself.  About  eighteen  of  his  "  Letters," 
to  Gerard  John  Vossius,  were  printed  by  Colo- 
mesius,  in  his  collection  of  "  G.  I.  Vossii  et 
clar.  Vir.  ad  cumEpist."  Lond.  1690,  folio; 
and  some  others  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Parr's  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  in  Dr. 
Tweil's  Life  of  Dr.  Pococke,  prefixed  to  that 
author's  theological  works.  Heylhi's  Cyprianus 
Anglicus.  Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog.  Neal's 
Hist.  Punt.  vol.  II.  passim,  and  vol.  III.  chap.  5. 
Toulmxns  edithn. — RI. 

LAUDON,  Gideon  Ernest,  baron  von 
Laudon,  field-marshal  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  gran<i  cross  of  the  military  order  of  The- 
resa, was  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
said  to  have  come  originally  fron\  the  county 
of  Air,  in  Scotland,  a  branch  of  which  settled 
in  Livonia,  and  there  purchased  an  estate  a: 
Totzen,  where  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
born,  in  1716.  At  an  early  period  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  inclination  for  a  military  life  ; 
and  after  being  instructed  under  proper  masters 
in  history,  geography,  and  the  mathematics,  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  tactics  both  ancient  and 
modern.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into 
the  Russian  army  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1733  .was 
at  the  taking  of  Dantzic,  in  which  the  king  of 
Poland,  Stanislaus  Lesczinsky,  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  that  country.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  troops  sent  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious Tartars,  and  from  1736  to  1739  served 
three  campaigns  under  count  Munich  against 
the  Turks.  He  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Azof,  Oczakow  and  Chozim  ;  and,  having  gorie 
through  all  the  inferior  gradations,  was  pro- 
moted, on  account  of  his  good  behaviour,  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  he  staid  some  time  at  Peters- 
burgh,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redress  for 
certain  grievances  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
to  solicit  further  promotion.  Having  here  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  the  secretary  of  count 
von  Lowenwolde,  he  was  advised  by  him,  as  he 
had  lost  all  hopes  in  Russia,  to  enter  into  the 
Austrian  service  ;  and  being  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  general  Lowen- 
wolde, the  count's  brother,  at  Vienna,  he  set 
out  for  that  capital.  On  his  passage  through 
Berlin,  some  officers  who  had  served  with  liim 
in  Turkey,  prevailed  on  him  to  solicit  employ- 
ment from  Frederic  the  Great;  but  as  his 
application  for  this  purpose  did  not  succeed,  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  empress  queen  to  a  conamand 
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in  the  corps  of  Pandours,  then  raised  by  baron 
vonTienk,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  Bavaria. 
While  he  belonged  to  this  corps  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  :  the  advanced  post  at  which  he 
commanded  being  surprised  in  the  night  time 
by  the  French,  a  musket  ball  struck  him  above 
the  right  breast,  passed  through  his  body,  and 
came  out  at  his  shoulder,  forcing  into  the 
wound  one  of  the  metal  buttons  of  his  Hun- 
garian uniform.  He  immediately  fell  ;  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  heunderwent  a  tedi- 
ous and  painful  cure  ;  but  soon  after,  the  Pan- 
dours attacked  the  village,  discovered  their 
commander, and  conveyed  him  back  in  triumph. 
In  the  year  1744,  Frederic  II.  having  made  an 
unexpected  incursion  into  Bohemia,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  was  dispatched  to  oppose 
him ;  but  in  the  year  following  lie  lost  the 
battles  of  Streigau  and  Soor,  in  which  the  corps 
commanded  by  Laudon  was  engaged.  Laudon 
and  Trenk  had  long  been  at  variance ;  and 
their  quarrel  proceeded  so  far  after  the  latter 
battle,  that  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
went  to  Vienna  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  a 
new  appointment.  He  now  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  quitting  Austria,  but  his  friends 
advised  him  to  remain  ;  and  they  at  length 
procured  for  him  a  majority  in  a  frontier  regi- 
ment in  Croatia.  Here  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Croatian  officer,  and  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  renewing  his  study  of  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
active  situation  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
placed  during  the  war  of  seven  years.  In 
1754,  the  imperial  court  having  imposed  a  new 
tax  on  the  Croats,  a  violent  commotion  was 
excited  among  them  ;  they  left  their  villages, 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise their  vengeance  against  their  rulers  by 
various  acts  of  violence.  Laudon  received  or- 
ders to  reduce  these  insurgents  to  obedience  ; 
and,  by  his  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tran- 
quillity restored.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  seven  years  war,  in  1756,  two  armies  were 
formed  in  Austria,  under  general  Brown  and 
Picolomini ;  and  Laudon,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chancellor  Kaunitz,  was  appointed 
by  the  empress  to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
Croats,  who  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  former.  Soon  after  he  had  joined  it,  he 
attacked  the  town  of  Tetschen  with  five  hun- 
dred Croats;  cut  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of 
two  squadrons  of  Prussian  hussars,  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  horses.  While  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  Lusatia  he  did  not 


remain  inactive,  but  continually  harrassed  the 
enemy  by  sudden  incursions;  and  as  he  was 
always  the  foremost  in  every  danger,  he  thus 
gained  tlie  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  In  the  month  of  February,  1757, 
he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attack  at  Hirs-chfeld,  and  on  that 
account  was  promoted,  in  March  following,  to 
be  coloneh  J  he  Prussians  having  now  entered 
Bohemia,  Laudon  again  placed  himself  under 
the  command  of  Brown,  and  was  with  the 
grand  Austrian  army  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Prague,  fought  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  which 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  commanded  bv 
Laudon,  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city.  His  Prussian  majesty  laid 
close  siege  to  the  place,  and  commenced  a 
violent  bombardment;  the  besieged  made  seve- 
ral successful  sallies,  some  of  them  under  the 
direction  of  Laudon,  but  without  producing 
much  effect.  Count  Daun,  however,' having 
defeated  Frederic,  at  KoUin,  the  siege  was 
raised  ;  and  Laudon,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
harassed  the  Prussians  during  their  retreat, 
caused  it  to  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
loss.  He  then  pursued  general  Keith,  made 
an  incursion  into  Saxony,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  French  army,  and  that  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
combined  army,  however,  being  totally  dis- 
persed by  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  Laudon,  -with 
his  corps,  retired  to  the  mountains,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  at  last  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Komathau,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leuthen,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  the  most 
unfortunate  to  the  Austrians  of  all  those  fought 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  Count  Daun,  who 
had  now  obtained  the  chief  command,  ordered 
Laudon  to  join  him  in  the  spring  of  1758,  in 
order  that  he  might  attempt  to  throw  a  supply 
of  provisions  into  Schweidnitz  ;  but  before  any 
relief  could  be  given  to  it,  the  place  had  sur- 
rendered. About  this  time  field-marshal 
Keith  had  invested  Olmutz,  and  as  his  army  was 
in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  his  Prussian 
majesty  sent  a  convoy  of  nearly  four  thousand 
waggons  to  carry  supplies  of  every  kind  to  the 
besiegers.  Laudon  received  orders  from  Daun 
to  intercept  this  convoy ;  and  he  concerted  his 
plan  with  so  much  ability,  and  carried  it  so 
effectually  into  executioix,  that  no  more  than 
two  hundred  waggons  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Olmutz.  On  account  of  this  service, 
the  empress  queen  appointed  him  three  davs 
after  to  be  »  lieutenant  field-marshal.    The 
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Prussians,  vv'lio  by  this  loss  were  unable    to 
continue  the  siege,  abandoned  Ohnutz,  but  not 
without  great  difficulties,  being  closely  pursued 
by  Laudon,  who  harassed  them  in  their  retreat. 
Frederic  was  so  incensed  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, that,  he  resolved  to  overpower  the  Au- 
strian general  by  numbers,   giving  orders  to 
Fouquet  to  attack  him  on  one  side  while  he 
hemmed  him  in  on  the  other,  conceiving  that 
he  should  thus  be  able  to  enclose  him  between 
two  fires,  and  to  annihilate  his  troops  entirely  •, 
but  Laudon,  with  his  usual  coolness  and  judg- 
ment, concerted  his  measures  so  well,  as  to 
render  this  plan  abortive.     The  victory  obtain- 
ed afterwards  by  the  Austrians  at  Hochkirch, 
though  generally  ascribed  to  Daun,  was   the 
result  of  Laudon's  abilities,  as  Daun  only  car- 
ried into  execution  the  plans  which  he  had 
formed.     He  also  pursued  the  Prussians  after 
their  defeat,  and  the  king  acknowledged  that 
his  retreat  was  by  these  means  rendered  one 
continued  battle.     When  the  army  retired  into 
winter   quarters,  the  empress  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  the  empire,  and  conferred  on  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Theresa.     In  the  new 
campaign  of  1759,  Laudon  had  an  opportunity 
of  gathering  fresh  laurels  atKunnersdorf,  where 
he  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Russians,  already 
defeated  by   the  Prussians ;    and  though  the 
latter  did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  bravery  and  discipline  to  preserve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  won,  he  obtained  over  them 
a  complete  victory.     This  success  he  followed 
up  by    a  close   pursuit  of  the   enemy ;    and 
Templehof,  one  of  their  own  officers,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  saw  the  Prussian  army  in 
so  wretched   a   condition.      On   the    evening 
after  the  battle,  the  king,  when  he  collected 
the   remains  of  his  troops,   found  that  they 
amounted  scarcely  to  five  thousand  men.      In 
the  month  of  October,  Laudon  left  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding   between  him 
and    field-marshal   Soltikof,   and    repaired    to 
Silesia,    after    encountering    great    difficulties 
from  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  and 
the  impediments  thrown  in  his  way  by  generals 
Fouquet  and  Schmettau,  who  harassed  him  on 
,  his  march.     After  a  short  visit  to  Vienna,  he 
returned  to  Prague,  and  in  1760  obtained  the 
command  of  3600  meuj  who  had  wintered  in 
Bohemia,  Moiavia,  and  the  Austrian  states,  and 
who  were  destined  to  act  in   Prussian  Silesia. 
On  the  23d  of  June  he  attacked  the  Prussian 
general  Fouquet,  and,  after  a  contest  which  did 
great  honour  to  both  parties,  completely  de- 


feated him.     Fouquet,  who  was  wounded  in 
three  places,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him, 
was  taken  prisoner  :  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  8300,  including  two  otiicr 
generals  and  246  officers.     The  whole  of  the 
Prussian  camp  fell  at  tlie  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.      The  loss  of  the  Austri- 
ans was  about  3C00.     The  king  of  Prussia  was 
much  affected  by  this  defeat,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  great  misfortune;  but  he  enter- 
tained no  resentment  against  Fouquet,  whom 
he  compared  to  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.     A 
month  after,  Laudon  made  himself  master  of 
Glatz,  with  a  very  small  loss.     He  then  invest- 
ed Breslaw,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender;  but 
as  the  army  of  prince  Henry  was  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  not  able  to  besiege  it  in 
form,  and  therefore  abandoned  his  design.     In 
the  mean  while  the  camp  of  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty  was  at  Leignitz,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Austrians;  and  as  Daun  found  himself  superior 
in  numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on  the 
15th  of  August,  supported  by  Lascy,  while 
Laudon  was  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Pappen- 
dorf,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.     But 
Frederic  having  been  privately  informed  of  this 
design,  made  a  movement  to  join  his  brother 
Henry ;  and  Laudon,  after  a  night  march,  was 
much  astonished   to    find  him  encamped   on 
these    very   heights,    with   his    whole    army. 
Laudon  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
encountering   this  formidable  corps   with  his 
small  body  of  reserve;  and  though  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  from  the  Prussians,  he  re- 
treated  in  good  order.      This   affair,   which 
was   ended  by  five  in  the  morning,  cost  the 
Austrians  6000  men,  killed  and  prisoners,  with 
a   great  number  of  cannon.     The  same  year 
Laudon  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  on  the 
fortress  of  Kosel,  which  had    been  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  overflowing  of  the  circum- 
jacent marshes.     Next  v^rinter  he  repaired  to 
V^ienna,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
concerting  the  plan  of  his  future  operations. 
In  the  spring,  Daun  obtained  the  command  of 
the  grand  army  in  Saxony,  and  Laudon  was 
entrusted  with  that  in  Silesia,  amounting  to 
60,000  men ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
totally  independent  of  Daun,  whose  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Pappendorff  had  excited 
some   suspicion.     On  the  commencement   of 
the  campaign  in  1761,  Laudon  was  joined  by 
the  Russian  general,  Butterlin,  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schweldnitz,  where  the  Prussians 
also   were    encamped  ;    and    so    strongly   was 
Frederic  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  sudden 
attack  from  the  combined  army,  that  he  every 
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evening  caused  the  tents  of  his  camp  to  be  re- 
moved, and  to  be  pitched  under  tlie  cannon  of 
the  fortress.     But.erliii,  liowever,  parted  from 
Laudon,  under  the  pretence  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  leaving  behind  him   no  more   than 
20,oco  Russians,  under  general  Czernischew. 
A  fortnight  after,Frederic  marched  to  Bohemia, 
and  Laudon  now  determined  to  make  an   at- 
tempt on  Schweidnitz.     The  night  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  30th  of 
September.     Every   preparation  being  made, 
Laudon  harangued  his   soldiers  ;  forbade  them 
in  the  strictest  manner  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  promised  in  case  of  tlieir  obedience  to  dis- 
tribute among   them  the  sum   of  100,000  rix 
dollars.     The  Walloon  guards  all  exclaimed, 
"  No,  general !  lead  us  on  to  glory,  we  do  not 
•want  money  !"     About  two  in  the   morning 
the  first    assault    was    made ;  and  about   six, 
Laudon   found   himself  in   possession    of  the 
whole    fortress.       Though    this    achievement 
had  been  undertaken  without  the  order  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war,  the  empress  congratu- 
lated the  victor  in  a  letter  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  him  her  picture  set  round  with 
diamonds.     On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  the 
year  1763,  Laudon  returned  to  his  estates  in 
Bohemia,   and  soon  after  went   to  Carlsbad, 
where  he   formed  an  acquaintance  with   the 
celebrated  Gellert,  who  had   then  attained  to 
the    summit  of  his  literary  fame.     In   1766, 
the  empress  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war  ;  the  year  following  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order 
of  the  empire,  and  in  1769  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Moravia,  and  commandant 
of  Brunn ;  but  the  last  offices  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned.     In  1770,  when  Frederic  the 
Great  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Joseph  at 
Neustadt,  in  Moravia,   the  principal  military 
officers    were   invited  to    dine  with   the  two 
monarchs.     As   the  company  were   about  to 
place  themselves  at  table,, his  Prussian  majesty 
casting  his  eye  towards  Laudon,  who  was  one 
of  the  number,  said  to  him,  "  General  Laudon, 
come  and  sit  by  me :  I  would  rather  have  you 
on  my  side  than  opposite  to  me."     In  the  suc- 
cession war  of  Bavaria,  in  1778,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  emperor  to  be  field-marshal,  and 
entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Saxon  frontiers,  which  amounted 
to  50,000  men.     This  war,  as  is  well  known, 
afforded   no   room   for  the  display   of    great 
talents  -,  but  the  plans  which  Laudon  formed 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were 
worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  Ge- 
nerals Lloyd  and  Schmettau  assert,  that  Fre- 


deric in   this  campaign   was  guilty   of  great 
errors,  which  Schmettau   says  would  have  oc- 
casioned  to   him  a  greater  loss  had  Laudon 
been  invested  with  a  less  limited  power.     At 
the  commencement  of  the  camp.iign,  the  em- 
peror, accompanied  by  Laudon  and  some  other 
generals,  ascended  a  mountain,   in    order   to 
make  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  surrounding 
district.     Before   tb.ey  returned,  the  emperor, 
addressing  himself  to  Laudon,   said:  "Little 
does  the  world  think  that  an  emperor  and  his 
generals    are  now  in  this   solitary   spot,    sur- 
rounded  by   wild  mountains.      To   preserve 
the   remembrance  of  our  having  been  here, 
let  us  cut  out  our  names  on  the  trees."    When 
it  came    to  Laudon's  turn,  the  emperor  said : 
"Your  name  alone  is  sufiicient;  for  us  it  was 
necessary    that    we    should   add   our    titles." 
After  the  peace  of  Teschen,  Laudon  again  re- 
tired to  his  estates  at  Hadersdorf,  where  he 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  feli- 
city :  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Turkish 
war,  in    1788,  he   once  more  took  the  field; 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  Dubitza  on 
the  26th  of  August,  closed  the  campaign  with 
the  taking  of  Novi.     In  the  year  1789,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  he  re- 
signed the  command    of  the  grand  army  to 
general  Haddlck,  assumed  that  of  the  Croatian 
army,  and,  accompanied  by  Rouvroi,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  laid  siege  to  Berbir  :   but  on 
the  9th  of  July,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  whole  garrison  had  deserted  the  place,  and 
that  an  old  Wallachian,  who  was  to  have  set 
fire  to   the  powder-magazine,   was  the  only 
person  remaining  in  it.     Haddick  falling  sick, 
Laudon  was  again  appointed  to  the  grand  army, 
and  he  now  resolved  to  reduce  Belgrade,  an 
important  place,  rendered  famous  by  the  laurels 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Corvinus  Huniades 
INIaximilian   of  Bavaria,  and  prince    Eugene. 
The  archduke  Francis  was  to  be  present  at  the 
siege,  and  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Laudon, 
said  that  "  his  ncpiiew  could  not  be  in  a  better 
school  than  under  his  Gideon."     The  attack 
commenced  on  the  ijtli  of  September,  and  on 
the  30th  it  was  determined  that  the  place  should 
be  carried  by  storm.     The  assault  began  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  the  outworks 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers.     The 
fortress  still  refused  to  capitulate  ;  but  after  a 
most  dreadful  bombardment,  such  as  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  army  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed, 
and   by   which  most  of   the  enemy's  cannon, 
were    silenced,    on    the  9tli  of  October  the 
place  suiTendered  :  and  it  might  now  almost 
have  been  said,  that  Laudon  Iwd  fulfilled  the- 
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prediction  of  Frederic  II.,  who  told  the  emperor, 
that,  with  the  help  of  Laudon,  he  would  one 
day  be  able  to  shake  the  seven  towers  to  their 
foundation.  In  consequence  of  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  an  ofBce  which  had 
been  conferred  on  no  person  since  the  time  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  which  gave  him  unlimited 
controul  over  all  the  Austrian  generals,  and 
even  over  the  Aulic  Council  of  war.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  he  presided  in  Bel- 
grade, at  a  chapter  of  the  Theresian  order  ;  in 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  appointing  his 
nephew,  general  Kleebeck,  who  had  served 
•with  him  during  the  whole  Turkish  war,  to  be 
commandant,  and  twenty- five  ofBcers  to  be 
knights.  He  now  returned  to  Vienna,  his 
train  having  the  appearance  of  a  triumph,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction 
that  his  sovereign  and  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  idolised  could  bestow.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  he  was  confirmed  in  all 
his  appointments  by  his  successor  Leopold, 
who  continued  the  war ;  and  as  there  was 
some  appearance  that  Austria  would  be  in- 
volved in  some  hostilities  with  Prussia  also,  he 
set  out  for  the  army  in  Moravia,  to  inspect  the 
different  cordons.  Soon  after,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  of  which  he  recovered ;  but  having 
imprudently  rode  out  on  horseback  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he'was  seized  with  a 
suppression  of  urine,  which  deprived  him  of  life, 
at  Neutitschen,  in  the  month  of  June  following. 
Laudon  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin.  He  had  reddish  hair,  and 
strong  eyebrows,  which,  when  his  mind  was 
intent  on  any  serious  occupation,  projected 
from  his  face.  He  was  simple  in  his  dress, 
as  well  as  in  his  manners.  His  tempera- 
ment was  of  the  melancholy  cast,  and  he  was 
fond  of  solitude  ;  but  when  roused  into  action, 
he  displayed  invincible  fire  and  impetuosity:  so 
that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  animated  by 
two  different  souls  ;  for  Laudon  at  his  country 
seat,  and  Laudon  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were 
two  very  different  beings.  He  had  always  a 
serious,  reserved,  and  thoughtful  look,  which 
was  seldom  enlivened  by  a  smile.  He  spoke 
little,  and  slowly.  He  never  indulged  in  long 
sleep,  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  the  use 
of  wine,  and  had  a  strong  aversion  to  medi- 
cine. Being  accustomed  to  command  thou- 
sands in  the  field,  he  required  from  his  domes- 
tics, as  well  as  his  soldiers,  strict  and  spefedy 
obedience.  He  seldom  talked  of  war,  and 
never  made  mention  of  his  own  actions  but  on 
©ccasious  when  he  could  not  avoid  it.    He  had 


very  little  taste  for  the  splendour  of  high  life, 
and  on  that  account  absented  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the 
court.  Though  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
strong  and  comprehensive ;  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  retentive  memory,  which  con- 
tinued till  a  late  period  of  his  life.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  study  was  the  military  art, 
to  improve  himself  in  which,  he  read  with  great 
attention  all  those  works  which  record  the 
campaigns  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders 
both  ancient  and  modern.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  German  with  great  accuracy,  and  un- 
derstood French  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  read 
it  with  facility.  But  he  did  not  confine  his 
Study  to  military  works  alone ;  he  perused  a 
great  many  books  on  economical  subjects,  for 
he  had  enlarged  the  small  library  selected  for 
him  by  Gellert ;  and  he  formed  so  many  use- 
ful establishments  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia  which  he  had  conquered,  as  fully 
showed  that  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
statesman  as  he  was  a  general,  had  he  been 
placed  in  the  civil  department.  It  is  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  biographer  to  relate 
that  he  was  master  of  chess  ;  that  representa- 
tion of  warfare,  at  which  he  played  daily,  and 
with  that  thoughtful  attention  which  accustoms 
the  mind  to  intricate  combinations.  His 
games  sometimes  lasted  several  weeks.  He 
was  slow  in  forming  his  plans,  but  he  car- 
ried them  into  execution  with  a  rapidity 
which  set  all  obstacles  at  defiance.  To  deter- 
mine with  caution,  and  execute  with  vigour, 
was  the  principle  of  all  his  warlike  operations. 
It  was  remarked,  that  his  plans  were  always 
bolder  the  more  he  advanced  in  life ;  a  proof 
that  they  were  never  formed  at  hazard,  but 
were  the  result  of  multifarious  experience  and 
observation.  Though  he  rigidly  enforced  sub- 
ordination, wlxich  he  considered  as  the  essence 
of  discipline,  he  never  harassed  his  soldiers 
with  trifles  which  had  no  determinate  object. 
He  was  therefore  beloved  by  his  troops,  who, 
ulider  his  command,  believed  themselves  to  be 
invincible.  He  never  encamped  in  any  place 
tillhehad  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  local 
advantages  or  disadvantages  :  he  studied  the 
character  of  the  generals  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  often  discovered  their  plans  by  conjecture 
from  their  behaviour.  On  this  account  he 
was  called  by  his  enemies  the  cunning  Laudon. 
He  set  a  great  value  on  good  spies,  and  often 
paid  them  with  his  own  money.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  character  was  that  daunt- 
less presence  of  mind  combined  with  daring 
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intrepidity,  so  essentia]  to  the  liero,  and  which 
can  turn  to  the  best  advantage  any  unexpected 
opportunity  that  occurs.  As  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  every  honour  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  Joseph  II.,  in  the  year  1783, 
caused  a  bust  of  hinc,  made  of  C;'.rrara  marble, 
to  be  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Aulic  Council  of 
war,  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Gideonis 
Laudoni,  summi  castrorum  pra:fecti,  semper 
slrenui,  fovtis,  felicis  militis,  et  civis  optimi  ex- 
eniplum,  quod  duces  niilitesque  imitentur, 
Josephus  II.  Aug.  in  ejus  cffigie  proponi  voluit, 
anno  lySq."  After  the  capture  of  Belgrade, 
the  emperor  being  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  he 
could  confer  new  honour  upon  him,  he  took 
from  the  family  repository  of  the  house  of 
Austria  the  large  star  of  the  Theresian  order, 
which  consists  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  which, 
according  to  thcitatutts,  can  be  worn  onlyby  the 
grand  master  of  die  order,  or  the  head  of  that 
house,  and  sent  it  to  Laudon,  with  permission 
for  him  to  wear  it  on  his  breast.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  court  for  about 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Schlightigroirs 
Necrology. — J. 

LAUNAY,  Peter,  an  esteemed  French 
protestant  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  lilois,  in  the  year  1573.  He  ob- 
tained a  post  under  government  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  and  was  made  secretary  to 
the  king.  He  renounced,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages and  honours  of  these  situations,  and 
all  his  flattering  prospects  of  rank  and  fortune, 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings.  By  his  talents  and  virtues 
he  acquired  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  was  chosen  deputy  to 
all  the  synods  of  his  province,  and  to  almost 
every  national  synod  which  was  held  in  his 
time.  He  died  in  1662,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-nine  years.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  which  at  their  fi.rst  appear- 
ance were  received  with  much  approbation, 
and  are  still  held  in  esteem  by  the  French 
Calvinists:  •'Paraphrases"  on  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,,  the  prophet  Daniel,  all 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse  ; 
which  were  published  at  different  periods; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Bible,  or,  an  Explanation  of 
the  difl'erent  Words,  Phrases,  and  Figures  in 
the  sacred  Writings,"  1667,  410.;  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Holy  Supper,"  &c.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

LAUNO  Y,  John  de,  a  very  learned  French 
priest,  and  voluminous  M'riter,  was  born  at 
Valdesie,  a  village  of  Lower  Normandy,  two 
leagues  from  Valogne,  in  the  year  1603,     lie 


received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Constance ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies 
witli  uncommon  diligence  for  five  or  six  years. 
In  the  year  1636,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at 
the  college  of  Navarre.  He  was  possessed  of 
an  insatiable  avidity  for  learning  ;  read  a  pro- 
digious number  of  books,  on  all  subjects  ;  and 
made  great  collections  of  passages  from  the 
fathers,  and  other  divines,  which  were  after- 
wards interspersed  through  his  various  works. 
For  the  sake  of  improvement  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  wliere  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  cha»acters,  and 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Holstenius 
and  Leo  Allatius.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  applied  with  great  intenseness  to  his  studies, 
and  composed  a  vast  variety  of  works  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  history,  criticism,  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  In  that  capital  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  the  most  learned  of 
the  clergy,  and  particularly  with  father  Sir- 
mond,  who  afforded  him  much  assistance  in  his 
enquiries.  Every  Monday,  many  of  them 
were  accustomed  to  meet  in  his  apartments, 
where,  as  in  a  kind  of  academic  school,  they 
freely  discussed  literary,  historical,  and  pole- 
mical topics.  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church,  were  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  their  conferences,  and  they 
opposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  They  also  employed 
themselves  in  examining  and  exposing  Icgen- 
-dary  fables,  and  pretended  canonizations,  'i'he 
mission  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagate  into 
France,  the  travels  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  Provence,  the  resurrection  of  the  canon . 
who  converted  St.  Bruno,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  traditions,  as  well  as  reputed  saints,  were 
proscribed  at  this  tribunal.  These,  and  many 
similar  points,  were  the  subjects  of  several  of 
De  Launoy's  publications.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
ablest  champions  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Galilean  church.  He  attacked  several 
false  traditions  with  great  intrepidity ;  and  he 
contended  so  forcibly  for  expunging  the  names 
of  several  false  saints  from  the  calendar,  that 
he  was  called  "the  banisher  of  saints."  Vig- 
neuil  Marville  observes,  that  he  "  was  a  tenible 
critic,,  formidable  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 
He  has  expelled  a  greater  number  of  saints 
from  paradise,  than  ten  popes  have  canonized. 
He  suspected  the  whole  martyrology  ;  and  he 
examined  all  the  saints  one  after  another,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  nobility  in 
Fiance."  Tiie  rector  of  St.  Eustachius's  ch-urch 
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in  Paris  used  to  say  :  "  Wherever  I  meet  M. 
de  Launoy,  I  bow  as  low  as  the  ground ;  and 
never  speak  to  him  but  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  and  with  the  utmost  humility,  for  fear 
he  should  bereave  me  of  my  Saint  Eustachius." 
He  also  wrote  against  the  superstitions  and 
pretended  immunities  of  the  monks;  and  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the 
v/hole  order  of  St.  Dominic,  by  attacking  the 
reputation  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  affair 
also  of  the  celebrated  doctor  Arnauld,  he  chose 
rather  to  be  excluded  from  the  Sorbonne,  than 
to  subscribe  the  censure  of  that  doctor,  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  grace.  He  even  wrote  against  the 
formulary.  By  the  freedom  which  he  thus  ex- 
ercised in  his  writings,  he  provoked  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies,  among  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant,  who  found  means  to  engage  the 
higher  powers  on  their  side.  In  consequence 
of  this  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
king's  desire  that  the  assemblies  in  his  apart- 
ments should  be  discontinued.  They  likewise 
were  so  successful  in  their  artifices  as  to  pro- 
cure his  expulsion  from  the  college  of  Navarre, 
in  die  year  1648.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  the 
abbe  d'Estrees,  who  lived  in  Laon-college. 
That  abbe,  having  been  made  bishop  of  Laon 
in  1653,  presented  his  friend  De  Launoy  to 
two  canonries  in  his  cathedral ;  but  he  soon 
resigned  these  preferments,  upon  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  voice,  and,  consequently,  was 
not  qualified  for  these  employments.  He  also 
refused  other  offers  of  promotion,  and  lived  con- 
tented on  his  own  small  income,  preferring  a 
life  of  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  being  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
He  said,  that  God  had  made  him  understand, 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  Christian  to 
make  a  right  u^e  of  riches,  than  to  live  without 
them.  He  died  in  1678,  at  the  hotel  of  cardi- 
nal D'Estrees,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  bis  age. 

Dupin  gives  the  following  character  of  our 
author  and  his  writings :  "  The  number  of 
books  which  lie  wrote,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  written,  shew  sufficiently  his 
great  compass  of  reading  and  vast  erudition, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as 
his  prodigious  application.  His  diction  is 
neither  elegant  nor  polished,  owing  to  his 
making  use  of  harsh  and  unusual  terms.  He 
expressed  himself  after  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
and  gives  a  singular  turn  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  He  quite  tires,  not  only  his 
adversaries,  but  also  his  readers  in  general, 
with  the  tedious  length  of  the  passages  which 


he  transcribes  entire,  and  repeats  continually 
in  his  works.  With  regard  to  his  morals,  he 
was  a  person  of  great  simplicity,  was  a  good 
friend,  disinterested,  sober,  laborious;  an  ene- 
my to  vice,  void  of  ambition,  c  'aritable  and 
beneficent ;  and  ever  observing  the  same  tenor 
of  life.  But  truth  was  esp  ciady  his  delight ; 
nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  him  than 
fables  and  forgeries.  l!e  has  defended  with 
resolution  the  rights  of  the  church  and  king  ; 
and  boldly  att;icked  the  opposite  maxims  of 
the  Italian  divines  at  Rome.  In  a  word,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  th  it  the  literary  world, 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  school  of  Paris, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  discoveries 
in  many  points  of  history  and  criticism  ;  for  the 
resolution  with  which  he  asserted  the  authority 
of  councils,  the  rights  of  kings  and  bishops  ; 
for  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the  falsity  of  the 
legends  of  some  s^iints,  and  the  forgery  of  many 
prerogatives."  His  prmcipal  works  are,  "  De 
vaiia  Aristotelis  in  Acidemia  Parisina  For- 
tuna;"  "  De  duobus  Dionysiis  ;"  "  Hi^^loria 
Gymnasii  Navarrse  ;"  *'  Inquisitio  in  Chartam 
Immunitatis  Sancti  Gtrmani  a  Pratis ;"  '•  De 
Commentitio  Lazari,  Magdakns,  Martha:  ac 
Maximini  in  Provinciam  Appulsu ;"  "  De 
Auctoritate  negantis  Argumenti,"  which,  Bayle 
says,  had  he  published  no  other  work,  would 
have  established  his  fame  as  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  thousand  fine 
hints  which  it  contains  for  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood  in  historical  matters ;  "  De 
veteribus  Parisiensium  Basilicis;''  "Judi- 
cium de  Auctore  Xibrorum  de  Imitatione 
Christi  ;"  "  De  frequenti  Confessionis  et 
EucharistiasUsu;"  "De  veteri  Ciborum  delectu 
in  Jejuniis ;"  "  De  Scholiis  celcbrioribus  a 
Carolo  Magno  extructis  ;"  "  Romance  Eccle- 
six  Traditio  circa  Simoniam  ;"  "  De  Concilio 
in  quo  Donatistje  damnati  ;"  "  De  vero 
AuctoreFidei  Professionis  quae  Pelagio,  Augus- 
tine, et  Hieronymo  tribui  solet,"  &c.  A  good 
edition  of  the  whole  was  published  by  the  abbe 
Granet,  in  173  i,  in  ten  volumes,  folio.  Bayle. 
Gen.  Diet.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  chemist  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  August,  1743.  His  father,  a  man  of 
opulence,  gave  him  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion ;  which  he  so  well  improved,  as  to  acquire, 
while  a  young  man,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  branches  of  physical  science. 
When,  in  the  year  1764,  the  French  government 
had  proposed  as  a  prize  question,  what  was 
the  best  method  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a  great 
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city,  Lavoisier  drew  up  an  answer  to  it  with 
the  enlarged  views  of  a  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters  ;  which  was  so  much  approved,  as  to 
be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  obtained  the  present  of  a  gold 
medal  from  the  king,  delivered  to  him  by  the 
president  of  that  body  at  a  public  sitting. 
Such  a  notice  naturally  made  way  for  his  en- 
trance into  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  in  May  1768,  though  it  is  as- 
serted, not  without  a  formidable  opposition. 
About  the  same  period  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  treatises  upon  physical  topics, 
speculative  and  practical,  in  difierent  periodical 
works.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  in  1770, 
contain  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  water, 
and  on  the  experiments  supposed  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  its  conversion  into  eartli.  By  an 
accurate  repetition  of  these  experiments  he 
found,  that  the  earth  produced  from  repeated 
distillations  of  water  proceeded  only  from  an 
abrasion  of  the  vessels  employed.  Various 
journeys  to  tlie  difl'erent  districts  of  France,  in 
company  with  M.  Guettard,  furnished  him 
with  copious  materials  for  the  llthology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  arranged 
into  a  kind  of  a  chart.  They  were  the  founda- 
tion for  a  work  of  his  on  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  and  the  formation  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  of  which  sketches  were  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1772  and  1 787. 

At  this  period  the  experimental  philosophers 
■were  eagerly  employed  in  researches  concern- 
ing the  gases  or  factitious  airs,  and  several 
new  substances  of  this  class  had  been  dis- 
covered, principally  by  the  sagacity  and  in* 
dustry  of  Dr.  Priestley.  M.  Lavoisier,  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  importance  of  these  disco- 
veries, entered  into  the  same  field  of  enquiry 
with  all  the  scientific  ardour  by  which  he  was 
characterised  •,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  conducted  his  ex- 
periments upon  a  large  scale,  with  instruments 
of  the  most  improved  construction.  The 
*' Opuscules  Chymiques,"  which  he  published 
in  £774,  gave  a  clear  and  elegant  view  of  every 
thing  which  had  hitherto  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  aeriform  bodies,  with 
several  experiments  of  his  own,  remarkable 
for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy.  Soon  after 
the  discovery  of  that  which  Dr.  Priestley  call- 
ed dephlogisticated  air,  and  Scheele,  very  pure 
air,  Lavoisier  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
its  nature  -,  and,  in  1778,  published  his  proofs 
that  this  substance  is  a  constituent  principle  of 
all  acids,  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  name 
of  oxygen.     His  experiments  of  the  production 
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of  water,  in  1783,  by  burning  oxygen  gas  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  of  its  decomposition  into 
the  same  elements,  were  a  further  step  towards 
the  new  system  of  chemistry,  of  which  he  wjs 
the  founder.  It  was  completed  by  his  theories 
of  combustion  and  oxidation,  his  analysis  of 
atmospherical  air,  his  doctrine  of  caloric,  or 
the  matter  of  heat,  &c. ;  and  was  given  to  the 
world  in  his  "Elemens  de  Chymic,"  published 
in  17S9,  which  was  a  model  of  scientific  com- 
position. Its  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  Europe,  and  have 
given  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  science. 

In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
men  of  science  have  been  consulted  in  matters 
of  public  concern;  and  the  reputation  of  La- 
voisier caused  him  to  be  applied  to  in  1776,  by 
the  enliglitened  minister  I'urgot,  to  superin- 
tend the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  His  in- 
vestigations were  so  successful,  that  he  increas- 
ed the  explosive  force  of  that  article  by  one- 
fourth  ;  and  while  he  suppressed  the  trouble- 
some regulations  for  the  collection  of  its  ma- 
terials Irom  private  houses,  before  in  use,  he 
quintupled  the  produce.  He  rendered  many 
other  services  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  both  in 
a  public  and  a  priv.i.te  capacity.  Befng  ap- 
pointed to  the  oflice  of  treasurer  of  the  Acade- 
my, he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  and 
economy  into  the  expenditure.  He  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  consultation,  and  active- 
ly promoted  all  its  useful  plans  and  researches. 
Wlien  the  new  system  of  measures  was  pro- 
posed, he  contributed  some  new  and  accurate 
experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals. 
The  national  convention  consulted  him  with 
advantage  concerning  the  best  method  of 
manufacturing  assignats,  and  of  securing  them 
against  forgery.  Agriculture  early  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  allotted  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  on  his  estate  in  the  Vendomois 
for  the  purpose  of  experimental  and  improved 
farming.  The  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an  im- 
proved system  of  taxation,  desired  to  avail  it- 
self of  his  extensive  knowledge.  For  its  inform- 
ation, he  drew  up  an  extract  of  a  large  work 
on  the  different  productions  of  the  country 
and  their  consumption,  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  materials.  It  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  assembly,  under  the  title  of 
"  Richesse  territoriales  de  la  France,"  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  memoir  on  the 
subject.  After  having  been  one  of  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  eaisse  d'eseompte,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1 791,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  national  treasury  5  and  he  introduced  into 
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that  ilcpavtment  such  order  and  regul.irity,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  income  and  ex- 
peniliture,  in  all  the  hrnnches  of  government, 
could  be  seen  at  a  single  view  every  ev\-ning. 
This  spirit  of  systematic  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  he 
■was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  i.s  happy  in- 
fluence appeared  in  every  subject  which 
occupied  his  attention.  The  moral  qualities 
of  this  eminent  person  were  not  less  estimable 
than  those  of  his  understanding.  He  was 
mild,  sociable,  and  obaging  ;  charitable  to  the 
poor  'upon  his  estates  ;  and  liberal  to  young 
men  of  talents,  whom  he  encouraged  in  the 
pursuit  of  science.  At  tlie  assemblies  held 
twice  a  week  in  his  house  were  to  be  found  the 
most  distinguished  votaries  of  science  and 
letters  in  France,  as  well  as  illustrious  foreign- 
ers. A  man  so  valuable,  and  so  generally 
esteemed,  might  have  hoped  to  pass  utihurt 
through  the  scenes  of  civil  commotion;  but 
the  time  arrived  in  which  eminence  of  any 
kind  was  dangerous,  and,  when  joined  with 
wealth,  was  almost  certainly  fatal.  The  bloody 
reign  of  Robespierre  was  supported  by  sacri- 
ficing to  popular  odium  all  whose  situation 
under  preceding  administrations  had  raised 
them  to  distinction  or  opulence  ;  and  they 
who  had  occupied  posts  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment were  among  the  first  victims.  Lavoisier 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his 
property,  and  was  prepared  to  gain  his  bread 
by  his  labours ;  but  a  more  rigorous  doom 
awaited  him.  Involved  in  charges  fabricated 
against  twenty  eight  farmers'-general,  he  was 
capitally  condemned,,  and  suffered  on  the 
scaffold,  May  8,  1794-  In  the  twenty  volumes 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
1772  to  1793>  are  forty  papers  of  his  writing, 
relative  to  many  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  philosophical  chemistry.  One  of  the  latest 
of  his  researches  was  upon  the  perspiration  of 
animals,  concerniiiij  which  he  made  several 
curious  and  delicite  experinients,  of  importance 
to  the  science  of  physiology. 

M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  1771,  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer-general,  a  lady  of  pleading  manners 
and  considerable  talents.  She  engraved  with 
her  own  hand  the  copper-plates  for  his  last 
work.  She  has  since  given  her  hand  to  an- 
other eminent  philosopher,  count-Rumford. 

The  name  of  Lavoisier  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  most  iliustvious  chemist;*  of  the 
present  age  ;  and,  by  general  consent,  the 
theory  which  has  succeeded  to  that  invented 
by  Stahl,  has  been  named  after  the  sagacious 
philosopher  to  whom  it  is  principally  indebted 


for  its  origin.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  the  natural  partiality  of  the  French  che- 
mists, his  fellow-countrymen  and  contempora- 
ries, it  is  very  generally  imagined  by  those  who 
have  come  to  the  study  ot  chemistry  since  the 
establishnient  of  the  LavolFuTKin  theory,  that 
the  merit  of  its  eminent  founder,  great  as  it 
is,  is  far  greater  than  a  careful  examination 
of  facts"  will  adjudge  to  him.  We  shall, 
therefore,  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  amount  in  which  tlx  science  of  che- 
mistry is  indebted  to  the  philofopher  whose 
life  we  have  just  been  recording. 

The  experiments  of  Mayow,  Van  Helmonr, 
Hales,  Brownrig,  Macbride,  and  others,  had 
begun  to  direct  the  attention  of  chemists  in 
general  to  the  gasseous  bodies,  somewhat  prior 
to  the  year  1770.  The  substance  since  known 
by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  had  especially 
attracted  much  notice.  Dr.  Black  shewed  that 
it  existed  in  a  fixed  or  solid  state,  in  the  mild 
alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths  ;  that  when  ex- 
pelled from  these  substances,  it  left  them  in  a 
caustic  state,  and  itself  assumed  a  state  of 
elastic  fluidity.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it 
was  possessed  of  acid  characters;  and, like  other 
acids,  was  capable  of  forming  neutral  salts  with 
the  various  salifiable  bases.  Dr.  Priestley  also, 
in  the  year  1767,  had  already  submitted  it  to 
various  experiments;  but  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  ascertaining  the  real  constituent  ele- 
ments of  this  acid  gas.  In  1772,  Lavoisier,  by 
exposing  a  piece  of  charcoal,  inclosed  in  a  glass 
vessel,  with  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  to  the  action  of  a  lens,  discovered  that  part 
of  the  charcoal  was  consumed,  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  air  in  the  receiver  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  residue  was  capable  of  forming  a  ^^-re- 
cipitate  with  lime  water,  and  exhibiting  the 
other  properties  of  fixed  air:  hence  he  conclud- 
ed that  charcoal  was  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  g.is.  The  combustible  nature 
of  diamond  having  been  already  proved  by 
Macquer,  D'Arcet,  and  others,  Lavoisier  was 
induced  to  submit  this  substance  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  charcoal  in  the  former  ex- 
periment :  he  found  that  precisely  the  same 
results  took  place,  whence  he  concluded  that 
there  existed  a  strong  analogy  between  cliar- 
coal  and  diamond.  These  experiments  are 
important  in  themselves,  having  been  since 
air.ply  confirmed  by  dilf'erent  chemists  in  vari- 
ous ways;  and  are  further  deserving  of  notice 
as  they  seem.,  together  with  the  facts  previous- 
ly known  of  the  production  of  acids  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur    and    phosphorus,   to 
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have  given  the  first  hint  to  Lavoisier  of  his 
subsequent  general  theory  of  the  formation  of 
aciils. 

Rey  and  Homberg  had  each  of  them  shewn 
that  metals  acquire  vi-eight  during  calcination  ; 
this  additional  weight  was  attributed  by  the 
latter  to  the  fixation  of  heat  and  light,  but  was 
supposed  by  the  former  to  proceed  from  the 
fix.iiion  of  part  of  the  air.  This  curious  sub- 
ject attracted  die  notice  of  Lavoisier,  and,  in 
1774,  he  published  a  memoir  on  the  calcination 
of  tin  in  closed  vessels.  In  this  it  was  ren- 
dered manifest,  that  a  given  quantity  of  air  was 
requisite  for  the  calcination  of  a  given  quantity 
of  tin  ;  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  absorbed  during 
this  process,  by  which  not  only  tlie  bulk  but 
the  weight  of  the  air  is  diminished  ;  that  the 
weight  of  the  tin  is  increased  by  calcination ; 
and  tliat  the  acquired  weight  of  the  tin  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  amount  of  that  which  is 
Jost  by  the  air. 

Thus  by  a  few  sufficiently  simple,  accurate, 
and  wuU-chosen  experiments,  Lavoisier  had 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  during  the  im- 
poitant  processes  of  calcination  and  acidifi- 
cation, an  absorption  and  fixation  of  air  takes 
place,  and  had  opened  to  himself  a  road  that 
in  all  likelihood  would  sooner  or  later  have 
conducted  him,  unassisted,  to  those  brilliant 
results  to  which  the  active  genius  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  destined  so  materially  to  con- 
tribute. This  philosopher  had  discovered,  in 
August,  1774,  that  by  heating  certain  metallic 
calces,  especiallythe  mercurial  precipitate/)fr  .'t', 
a  quantity  of  air  much  purer  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  disengaged,  and  the  mercury 
at  the  same  time  resumed  its  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  succeeding  winter  he  spent  at 
Paris,  and  communicated  to  Lavoisier,  and  the 
other  philosophers  there,  his  recent  discovery. 
The  importance  of  this  intelligence  to  the 
nascent  theory  of  Lavoisier  is  manifest  in  a 
rriemoir  published  by  him  the  succeeding  year, 
1775,  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
combines  with  metals  during  their  calcination. 
Li  this  he  shews,  conformably  with  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's experiments,  that  mercurial  precipitate 
per  se,  by  being  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  out 
a  highly  respirable  air  (since  called  oxygen), 
and  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  :  that 
combustible  bodies  burn  in  this  air  with  in- 
creased brilliancy ;  that  the  same  mercurial 
precipitate  by  being  heated  with  charcoal,  gives 
out  not  vital  air,  but  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid). 
Hence  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  charcoal 
and  vital  air. 

Another   important    consequence    of    Dr. 


Priestley's  discovery  of  vital  air  w.ift  the  analysis 
of  atmrspherical  air.  This  was  performed  by 
Lavoisier  in  the  following  manner  He  kept 
mercury  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  some 
days  in  contact  with  a  known  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air;  a  small  proportion  of  red  ca'x 
by  degrees  formed  on  the  surface  of  tlie  metal, 
and  when  no  more  appeared  to  be  produced, 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  th.e  vessel 
took  place  :  the  air  was  found  to  have  dimi- 
nibhed.  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  was  become 
wholly  incap.ible  of  supporting  combustion  or 
animal  life  ;  part  of  the  mercury  was  converted 
into  red  precipitate/K";-  se;  and  the  united  weight 
of  the  mercury  and  precipitate  surpassed  that 
of  tlie  original  mercury  by  precisely  the  same 
amount  as  the  air  had  lost.  The  red  calx  was 
then  heated,  and  was  thus  decomposed  into 
running  mercury,  and  had  an  air  which  had 
all  the  properties  of  vital  air  -,  and  when  mixed 
with  the  unrespirable  residue  of  the  original 
air,  composed  an  elastic  fluid  exactly  similar 
to  the  atmosphere.  Further  experiments  being 
made  on  vitsl  air,  it  was  found  eminently  to 
contribute  to  the  calcination  of  metals,  and  the 
acidification,  by  combustion,  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Hence  this  gas  was  named  by 
Lavoisier  oxygen,  as  the  unrespirable  residue 
was  called  by  him  azot. 

)5y  these  discoveries  the  new  theory  acquired 
fresh  vigour  and  consistency,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  most 
active  and  important  chemical  agent.  Com- 
bustion, acidification,  and  calcination  (or  as  it 
was  now  called  oxydation'l,  were  shewn  to  be 
processes  strikingly  resembling  each  other,  in 
the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  acid,  and  the 
fixation  of  its  oxygenous  portion  in  the  sub- 
stance acidified  or  calcined. 

The  year  1777  is  an  important  era  for 
the  Lavoisierian  theory.  Six  memoirs  were 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Lavoisier,  in  which  former  experiments  were 
corifirmed,  and  new  advances  maile  to  a  great 
extent.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  solid 
foundation  laid  by  Black  and  Crawford  to 
perfect  the  theory  of  combustion,  by  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  light  and  heat  produced. 
It  was  said,  that  because  a  solid  when  it  is  made 
to  assume  a  liquid  form,  and  a  liquid  when 
it  assumes  a  gasseous  form,  combines  with, 
and  renders  latent,  a  large  portion  of  heat, 
which  again  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by 
the  feeling  and  the  thermometer  when  the 
gas  becomes  liquid,  and  the  liquid  solid  -,  so 
during  combustion,  the  oxygen  which  pre- 
eiisted  in  a  gasseous   state,  is  suddenly  ccm- 
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billed  with  the  substance  burnt  into  a  solid  or 
liquid.  Hence  all  the  heat  which  was  neces- 
sary to  its  gasseous  state  being  instantaneously 
liberated  in  large  quantity,  produces  flame, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  very  condensed 
free  heat. 

In  the  same  year  an  application  was  made 
by  Lavoisier  of  his  theory  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  In  this  process  atmo- 
spheric air  is  inhaled,  butazot  and  carbonic  acid 
are  expired.  This,  said  Lavoisier,  is  a  species 
of  slow  combustion  -,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  blood,  and 
produces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  combined 
caloric  is  set  free,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  ani- 
mal temperature. 

The  original  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  and 
still  more  his  judicious  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  had  now  enabled  him  to 
frame  a  consistent  theory,  which  explained  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  any  former  theory  could 
do.  But  there  yet  remained  a  formidable  ob- 
jection, derived  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  solution  of  metals  in  acids.  If,  it  was 
said,  sulphuric  acid  consists  only  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  and  bar  iron  is  nothing  more  than 
this  metal  in  a  pure  or  simple  state,  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  these  two  substances, 
with  a  little  water,  come  in  contact,  they  should 
react  on  each  other,  and  give  out  a  large  quan- 
tity of  inflammable  air.'  This  objection,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  theory,  was 
most  opportunely  and  satisfactorily  done  away, 
or  rather  converted  into  an  argument  in  its 
favour,  by  Mr.  Cavendish's  great  discovery  of 
the  decomposition  of  water.  This  important 
experiment  was  repeated  with  full  success  by 
Lavoisier  and  his  associates  in  1781,  and  since 
that  time  the  reception  of  the  new  theory  of 
chemistry  has  been  uniformly  progressive. 
Later  discoveries  have  shewn  the  necessity  of 
a  few  modifications,  but  the  nriin  principles 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
demonstrably  true. 

So  total  a  change  in  the  whole  theory  of 
chemistry,  together  with  the  vast  accession  of 
new  substances  that  has  been  derived  from 
the  labours  of  modern  experimentalists,  was 
thought  to  demand  a  correspo'ident  alteration 
in  the  nomenclature ;  accordingly  this  great 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  some 
of  the  ablest  French  chemists,  of  whom 
Lavoisier  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
from  their  united  labours  has  arisen  a  regular 
system  of  nomenclature,  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  v/hich,  notwithstanding  the 


loud,  and  in  many  respects  well-founded,  oppo- 
sition that  it  has  encountered,  is  at  length 
become  the  universal  language  of  this  science  ; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  German 
chemists,  who,  though  they  have  adopted 
the  general  system,  have  translated  the  terms 
into  corresponding  ones  derived  from  their 
native  tongue. 

From  the  foregoing  sketchitwiil  beapparent, 
that  if  the  merit  of  Lavoisier  be  estimated  from 
the  effect  which  he  has  produced,  he  will  take 
the  precedence  of  all  chemists  ;  but  if  he  is  to 
be  ranked  merely  on  the  score  of  his  disco- 
veries, not  only  Scheele,  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  Cavendish,  but  many  more,  will  stand  be- 
fore him.  No  one  who  did  so  much,  proba- 
bly ever  made  so  few  unsuccessful  or  random 
experiments.  All  the  processes  that  he  per- 
formed were  in  illustration  of  his  theory; 
every  care  was  taken  by  reducing  them  to  the 
utmost  possible  simplicity  to  ensure  their  suc- 
cess, and  hence  collateral  discoveries  seem 
hardly  ever  to  have  fallen  in  his  way.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  period  of  commencing 
his  career:  a  little  sooner,  and  the  science 
which  he  has  illustrated  would  not  have  been 
sufHciently  advanced  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
sagacity:  a  little  later,  and  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  or  less  anticipated.  He  was 
also  fortunate  in  the  comparative  affluence  of 
his  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote both  the  requisite  time  and  funds  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  pursuit:  but,  with 
every  deduction  that  ought  to  be  made,  per- 
sonal merit  enough  will  still  remain  to  justify 
his  native  country  in  considering  him  as  the 
great  fourd-^r  of  chemical  science.  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lavoisier,  by  Lalande. 
Diet.  Biograph.  et  Hiit. — A.      A.  A. 

LALTKENS,  Andrew  du,  a  French  phy- 
sician  cf  eminence,  was  a  native  of  Aries.  He 
studied  at  Paris  under  Duret,  and  having  taken 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  settled  first  at  Carcafsone. 
Returning  to  court  with  a  lady  of  quality,  he 
was  by  her  interest  made  one  of  the  king's 
physicians,  and  professor-royal  at  Montpellier. 
He  was  at  length  received  among  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  was  made  physician  to  the  queen  in 
1603,  and  first  physician  to  the  king  (Henry 
IV.)  in  16^6.  He  died  in  1609.  Of  the 
wTitings  ct  r>u  Laurens,  the  principal  are, 
"DisLOUis  de  la  Vue,  des  Maladies  melan- 
ch'_liques,  des  Catarrhes,  &  de  la  Viellesse," 
1596,  translated  into  Latin  and  Englisli  ;  and 
"  Historia  Humani  Corporis  &  singularum  ejus 
partium  anatomica,"  folio,  1600,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  French  by  Heliot, 
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in  17^1.  The  figures  of  this  work  nre  chiefly 
copietl  from  Vesalius.  Aloreri.  Halkri  B'tbl. 
Anatom. —  A . 

LAURIERE,  Eusebius  Jacob  de^  a  pro- 
found writer  on  French  law,  was  the  son 
of  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in 
1659.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1679, 
but  scon  quitted  the  business  cf  the  bar  for  the 
professional  studies  of  the  closet.  He  carried 
his  rescarcb.es  into  the  whole  mass  of  ancient 
and  modern  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  sagacity,  m.ade  himself  master  of  the  most 
knotty  points  of  local  custom,  so  that  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  all  questions  of 
legal  antiquity.  He  was  esteemed  and  con- 
sulted by  die  ablest  magistrates  of  the  time, 
and  assisted  the  studies  of  the  celebrated 
D'Aguesseau,  afterwards  chancellor.  Ke  died 
in  1728.  The  principal  works  of  tliis  lawyer 
are,  "De  I'origine  du  droit  d'Amortissement," 
1692  ;  "  Texte  des  Coutumes  de  la  Prevotede 
Paris,"  reprinted  with  additions,  in  three  vols. 
i2mo.  1777;  "  Bibliotheque  des  Coutumes," 
4to.,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Berroyer,  an  un- 
finished work  upon  avast  plan;  "  Glossaire  du 
Droit  Francois,"  4to.  1704,  an  improvement 
of  the  glossary  of  old  law  terms  by  Ragueau, 
for  which  Lauriere  was  peculiarly  qualified  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  French 
poets  and  romancers  ;  "Institutes  Coutumieres 
de  Loysel,"  two  vols.  i2mo.  ;  "  Table  chro- 
nologique  des  Ordonnances,"  from  Hugh 
Capet,  to  Philip  de  Valois.  He  aho  assisted 
in  other  professional  works.  Alom-'t.  Nouv. 
Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

LAW,  Edmund,  a  learned  and  excellent 
English  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  held  a  small  chapel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartmel,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1703. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  for 
some  time  at  Cartmel  school,  and  afterwards 
at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Kendal;  whence 
he  was  sent,  well  instructed  in  the  classics,  to 
St.  John's-college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1723;  and  soon  afterwards  was 
elected  fellow  of  Christ's- college,  in  that 
university.  In  1727,  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
During  his  residence  in  this  college,  he  became 
known  to  the  public  by  a  translation  of  arch- 
bishop King's  "  Essay  upon  the  Origin  of 
Evil,"  with  copious  notes,  8vo. ;  in  which 
many  metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  their  own  nature,  are  treated  with 
^reat  ingenuity,  learning,  and  novelty.     To  this 


work  was  prefl.tcd,  under  the  name  of  "  A  pre- 
liminary Dissertation,"  a  very  valuable  piece, 
written  by   the  rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  hiilney-col- 
legc;    of  whom  our   author  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  great  respect,  observing,  that  he  knew 
no  man  who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  bible, 
and    in  the   writings   of   Mr.  Locke.      In  the 
controversy  which  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God," 
this  translation,  and  the  notes,  were  not  over- 
looked;   and   Mr.  Law's  "Postscript"  to  the 
second  edition,  was  a  replication  to  "  A  Second 
Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke."     Further  controversy 
ensued;    which   produced,  in  1734,  or   1735, 
our  author's  very  ingenious  "Enquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  &c."  Bvo.  in  which  he 
combats  the  opinions   of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
adherents  on  those   subjects.     While  he  con- 
tinued  at  Christ's-college,  liiiewise,  Mr.  Law 
undeitook,  and  went  through  a  very  laborious 
part,  in  preparing  for  the  press,  jointly  with 
Dr.  John  Taylor,   Mr.  Thoinas  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Sandys  Plutchinson,  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  Robert  Stephens's  "  The- 
saurus Lingupe  Latins;"  which  was  printed  in 
1735,  in  four  vols,   folio.      His  acquaintance 
during  this  his  first  residence  in  the  university 
was  principally  with  Dr.  Waterland,  the  learn- 
ed master  of  Magdalen-coll'  ge;  Dr.  Jortin,  a 
name  known  to  every  scholar;    and  Dr.  I  ay- 
lor,    the  editor  of  Demosthenes.     In  1737,  he 
was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living  of 
Graystock,   in  the   county  of  Cumberland,  a 
rectory  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
It  was  an  advowson  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Howards  of  Graystock  ;  but  devolved,  for  this 
turn,   to  the   university  of  Cambridge,  by  an 
act   of  parliament  which  transfers  to  the  two 
sister  universities  the  alternate  nomination  to 
such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the 
vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  catholic. 
The  right  of  the  university,  however,  was  con- 
tested on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  law-suit  of  two  year=.'  continuance,  that  Mr. 
Law  was  settled  in  his  living.     Soon  after  this, 
he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Chris- 
tian, esq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland :  a  lady  whose  character  is/emembered 
with  tenderness  and  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
her.     In  the  second  volume  of  "  HoUis's  Me- 
moirs," p.  507,  ;\  pleasant  story  occurs,  which 
is  v/ell  understood  to  be  related  on  the  autho- 
rity of  our  author,  who  occasionally  introchiced 
it  with  much  good  humour.     It  is  as  follows: 
"A  certain  Roman  catholic  lady,  disputing  with 
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the  wife  of  the  parson  of  the  parish,  concern- 
ing the  impropriety  of  trusting  the  bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people,  broiiglit  as  an 
instance  of  it,  the  strange  story,  told,  as  she 
affirmed  by  Moses,  of  the  devil  tempting  Eve 
in  the  shape  of  a  toad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  honest  woman,  like  a  good  Protestant,  de- 
fended Moses  tooth  and  nail,  insisting  on  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative,  and  the  edification 
a  good  christian  might  receive  from  it.  I'he 
controversy  grew  warm,  and  perhaps  might 
have  ended  in  main  forte  et  dure,  had  not  the 
honest  rector  entered,  and  with  some  pleasan- 
try, put  an  end  to  it,  by  informing  the  parties, 
that  it  was  not  the  honour  of  Moses  that  was  at 
issue,  but  of  John  Milton  the  poet." 

In  1743)  J^fr.  Law  was  promoted,  by  sir 
George  Fleming,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  that  diocese;  and  in  1746, 
went  from  Graystock  to  reside  at  Salkeld,  a 
pleasant  village  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
Eden,  the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
archdeaconry.  During  his  residence  at  Sal- 
keld, he  published  his  "  Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  Religion,"  8vo.;  to  which  he  sub- 
joined, "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Christ;"  and  an  appendix,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  "  soul  and  spirit  "  in 
holy  scripture,  and  the  state  of  the  dead  as 
there  described.  The  "  Reflections"  were 
published  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,333  tract; 
accompanied  with  a  summary  and  appendix 
on  the  gospel  morals,  by  Mr.  Paley.  In  1749, 
Mr.  Law  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity;  in  his 
public  exercise  for  which  degree  he  defended 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  usually  called,  "  The 
sleep  of  the  soul."  In  1754,  upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  mastership  of  Peter-house, 
in  Cambridge,  he  M'as  elected  to  fill  that 
station;  when  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry. 
About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head 
librarianof  the  university:  a  sinecure  place,  with 
a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  annexed  to 
it;  and  in  1764,  he  was  nominated  casuistical 
professor.  I'wo  years  before  tliis,  he  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss,  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  ;  a  loss  rendered  peculiarly  afflicting  by 
the  situation  of  his  family,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  eleven  children,  many  of  whom  were 
very  young.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
ceived several  small  preferments,  which  were 
rather  honourable  expressions  of  regard  from, 
his  friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  his 
fortune.  In  1783,  Dr.  Ccrnwallis,  then  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Christ'B-college,  appointed  him  archdeacon  of 


StafForJ,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  I..itchfield  ;    and  in    1764,  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  presented 
him  to  a  stall  in  his  cathedral.     But  in  1767, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
to  whose  interest,  in  the  niemorabli;  contest  for 
the  high-stew.irdship  ot  the  university,  he  had 
adhered,  in  opposition  to  some  temptations,  he 
obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Durham.     In 
the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a  short  time  before 
been  elected   chancellor  of  the  university,  the 
king  norninated  Dr.  Law  to  the  vacant  sec  of 
Carlisle.       This  recommendation    was   made, 
not  only  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  or 
that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge. 
With  this   bishopric,  he  held  the  mastership 
of  Peter-house  and  the  rectory  of  Graystock 
in  commeiidam.      In  1774,  he  puulished  a  valua- 
ble tract,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  requiring  a  Subscription  to  Articles  of 
Faith."     This  was  answered  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
of  Oxford;  in  reply  to  whom,  "  A  friend  of 
religious  liberty"  published,  in  the  same  year, 
"A  Defence  of  the  Considerations:"  a  tract 
pretty  confidently  ascribed  to   Dr.  Paley.     In 
or  about  the  year  1777,  he  gave  to  the  public  a 
handsome  edition,   in  four   vols.   4to.   of   the 
works  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
and    a  preface.       Mr.  Locke's  writings   and 
character  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,   and 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  tliem  many  of  his 
own  principles.     It  was  observed,  however,  by 
some  of  his  firm  friends,  that  the  department 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  this  edition,  had 
been  too  hastily  executed  to  answer  their  ex- 
pectations.    About  the  same   time,  he  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works, 
with  considerable   additions,  and  some   alter- 
ations.    In  particular,  as  he  had  by  gradual 
progression  advanced  into  the  arian  system,  in 
this  edition  he  appears  to  have  renounced  the 
pre-existent  doctrine.     In  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  dated   at    Cainbridge,    September    23, 
1783,  he  says,  "1  desire  your   acceptance  of 
my  Cumberland  edition  of  my  Theory  (anti- 
dated  in  the  title),  purged  of  some  ancient  pre- 
judices  relative  to  pre-existence,    &c."      As, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  his  index  to  some  heedless  curator  of 
the  press,   we  meet  with  this  direction  in  it : 
*'  Christ,  his  original  state,  p.  289;"  but,  upon 
consulting  the  place,  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Dr.  Law  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nine- 
teen years;  during  which  time  he  twice,  only, 
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omitted  spenciinjT  the  sumiTier  montlis  at  Rose 
Cistlc,  a  scat  belon>;ing  to  his  see  ;  with  vvliich 
situation  he  was  mach  pleased,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but 
because  it  restored  him  to  the  country,  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  liis  life. 
In  the  year  1787,  he  paid  this  visit  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness  and  exhaustion;  and  died  at 
Rofe  Castle  about  a  month  after  his  arrival 
there,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  in  the  84th 
year  of  liis  age.  The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was  a 
life  of  incessant  reading  and  thought,  almost 
entirely  directed  to  metaphysical  and  religious 
enquiries.  1'he  tenet  by  which  his  name 
and  writings  are  particularly  distinguished,  is, 
"that  Jesus,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  an 
act  of  his  power,  restore  to  life  and  conscious- 
ness the  dead  of  the  human  species,  who,  by 
their  own  uature,  and  without  his  interpo- 
sition, would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility, to  which  the  death  brought  tipon  man- 
kind by  the  sin  of  Adam  had  reduced  them." 
He  interpreted  literally  tliat  saying  of  St  Paul, 
I  Cor.  XV.  21.  "  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Upon 
his  own  mind  this  opinion  had  no  other  effect, 
tlian  that  of  increasing  his  reverence  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  its  divine  founder.  He  re- 
tained it,  as  he  did  his  otl>er  speculative  opi- 
nions, without  laying,  as  many  do,  an  extra- 
vagant stress  upon  their  importance,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  sub- 
ject allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  -own 
conclusions  with  more  freedom,  or  treated 
those  of  others  with  greater  candour  and 
equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  any  person 
for  difiering  from  him,  or  considered  that 
diiference  as  a  sufilcient  reason  for  questioning 
any  man's  sincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his 
understanding.  He  was  zealously  attached  to 
religious  liberty,  because  he  thought  that  it 
leads  to  truth:  yet  from  his  heart  he  loved 
peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any  repug- 
nancy in  these  two  things.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  softness  of  manners,  and  of  the  mildest 
and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice  was 
never  raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His 
countenance  seemed  nevi  r  to  have  been  ruf- 
fled; it  preserved  the  same  kind  and  composed 
aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmners  and  be- 
nignity of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter  dis- 
like to  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to 
his  books,  his  chief'satisfaction  was  in  the  se- 
rious conversation  of  a  literary  companion,  or 
iti  the  fcmpany  of  a  few  friends.  In  this  sort 
of  society  he  would  open  his  iriimi  v,'lth  great 
vnreservedness,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  and 


sprightliness  of  expression.  His  person  was 
low,  but  well  formed  ;  his  complexion  fair  and 
delicate.  Except  occasional  interruptions  by 
the  gout,  he  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
lile  enjoyed  good  health  ;  and,  when  not  con- 
fiiied  by  that  distemper,  was  full  of  motion  and 
activity.  About  nine  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  an  attack  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after 
tiiat  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwith- 
standhig  his  fondness  for  exercise,  he  resigned 
himsdt  to  this  change,  not  only  without  com- 
plaint, but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of 
his  cheerluhiLSS  and  good  humour.  His  fault 
was  the  general  fault  of  retired  and  studious 
characters,  too  great  a  degree  of  hiaction  and 
facility  in  his  public  station.  The  modesty,  or 
rather  bashfulness,  of  his  nature,  together  with 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  give  pani,  rendered 
him  sometimes  less  firm  and  elhcient  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  authority  than  was  requisite. 

Dr.  Paley's  character  of  his  friend  and  first 
patron,  dated  two  years  before  the  bishop's 
death,  may  be  seen  in  the  dedication  of  his 
"  Moral  and  political  Philosophy,"  and  does 
equal  honour  to  both  parties.  We  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  following  extract  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  :  "'  A  long  life  spent 
in  the  most  interesting  of  all  human  pursuits, 
the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
in  constant  and  unwearied  endeavours  to  ad- 
vance the  discovery,  communication,  and  suc- 
cess of  both  ;  a  life  so  occupied,  and  arrived 
at  that  period  which  renders  every  life  vene- 
rable, commands  respect  by  a  title  which  no 
virtuous  mind  will  dispute,  which  no  mind 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  to 
the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind  will 
not  rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  ^Vhatever  ' 
difference,  or  whatever  opposition,  some  who 
peruse  your  lordship's  writings  may  perceive 
between  your  conclusions  and  their  own,  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere 
that  industry,  which  has  for  its  object  the  il- 
lustration or  defence  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity. Your  lordship's  researches  have  never 
lost  sight  of  one  purpose,  namely,  to  recover 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  beneath  that 
load  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ig- 
norance of  some  ages,  and  the  learning  of 
others,  the  superstition  of  weak,  and  the  craft 
of  designing  men,,  have  (unhappily  for  its  in- 
terest) heaped  upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I 
am  convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tive ;  by  a  firm,  and,  1  think,  a  just  opinion, 
that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational, 
renders  it  more  credible;   that  he  who,  by  3 
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diligent  and  faithful  exnmination  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the 
experience,  or  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does 
more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  and, 
with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  se- 
rious enquirers,  and  through  them  to  univers^ 
reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  elTected 
by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordi- 
nances of  humanestablishment.  When  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the 
industry  of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length 
to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine   was 
contained   in  the  New  Testament.     But  had 
those  excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by 
their  discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  su- 
perstition, or  changed  some  directions  in  the 
ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they  had  merited 
little  of  that  veneration,  with  which  the  grati- 
tude of  protestant  churches  remembers  their 
services.       What  they   did  for  mankind   was 
this  :  they  exonerated  Christianity  of  a  weight 
which  sunk  it.     If  indolence  or  timidity  had 
checked   these .  exertions,    or   suppressed    the 
fruit  and  publication  of  these  enquiries,  is  it 
too  much   to   aflirm,  that  infidelity  would   at 
this  day  have  been  universal .''    1  do  not  mean, 
my  lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example,  to 
insinuate,  that  any  popular  opinion  which  your 
lordship   may  have  encountered,   ought  to  be 
compared  with  transubstantiation,  or  that  the 
assurance  with  which  we  reject  that  extrava- 
gant absurdity  is  attainable  in  the  controver- 
sies in  which  your  lordship  has  been  engaged: 
but  I  mean,  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  re- 
formers of  the  public  faith,  to  observe,  or  ra- 
ther to  express  my  own  persuasion,  that  to  re- 
store the  purity,  is  most  effectually  to  promote 
the  progress  of  Christianity;  and  that  the  same 
virtuous  motive,  which   hath  sanctified   their 
labours,  suggested   yours.     At  a  time  when 
some  men  appear  not  to  perceive  any  good, 
and  others  to  suspect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that 
spirit  of  examination   and  research  which  is 
gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this   testi- 
mony is  become  due  not  only  to  the  probity  of 
your  lordship's  views,  but  to  the  general  cause 
of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty."     Besides 
the   articles   already  mentioned,    bishop    Law 
published  some  single  "  Sermons,"  preaclicd  on 
public  occasions ;  "The  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
catechising,with  some  Remarks  thereon,"  1746, 
8vo. ;  "  A  Defence  of  Mr.  I^ocke's  Opinion 
concerning  personal  Identity  ;  in  Answer  to  the 
first  Part  of  a  late  Essay  on  that  Subject," 


1769,  8vo.  afterwards  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Mr.  Locke's 
works ;  and  "  Observations  occasioned  by  the 
Contest  about  literary  Property,"  1776,  8vo. 
Hutchi II son's  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  II. 
Private  convnunicaiion. —  M. 

LAW,  John,  a  famous  financial  projector, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  about  1681.  He  was 
bred  to  no  particular  profession  ;  but  having  a 
natural  turn  to  calculation,  he  made  himself  a 
proficient  in  numbers  and  in  the  speculations 
depending  upon  them.  Whilst  a  very  young 
man,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  king's 
ministers  for  Scotland  so  far  as  to  be  employed 
to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts,  which  were 
in  great  disorder  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  in  that  country, 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which, 
according  to  this  plan,  might  issue  paper 
money  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom;  an  idea  tliat  seems  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  his  after-projects : 
this,  however,  was  too  bold  a  scheme  to  be 
adopted.  At  the  death  of  liis  father,  in  1704, 
he  succeeded  to  the  small  estate  of  Laurieston, 
near  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  mother  was 
heiress.  He  then  commenced  fine  gentleman, 
and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  income  by 
gaming.  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which 
he  killed  his  antagonist,  he  fled  from  his  coun- 
try, carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  another  man's 
wife.  He  visited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from 
both  which  cities  he  was  banished  as  a  sharper. 
He  wandered  through  most  of  the  towns  of 
Italy,  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  the  success 
of  singular  wagers,  in  which,  by  his  skill  in 
calculations,  he  always  took  care  that  the 
chances  should  be  in  his  favour.  At  Turin  he 
proposed  his  financial  system  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  too  much  wisdom  »nd  regard 
for  his  subjects  to  make  trial  of  it.  He  had 
already  made  application  to  the  ministers  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  rejected  his  schemes; 
but  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
much  more  favourable  to  him.  The  fondness 
of  that  prince  for  splendid  novelties,  and  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  public  finances, 
caused  his  plausible  projects  to  be  listened  to. 
His  first  operation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
general  bank,  composed  of  1 200  shares,  of  3000 
llvres  each.  This  was  founded  by  royal  autho- 
rity in  17 16;  and  by  the  moderate  terms  on 
which  it  transacted  business,  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  its  payments,  its  credit  was  so  well 
established,  that  its  notes  were  preferred  to 
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ready  money,  and  the  shares  soon  bore  a  pre- 
mium. This  bank  became  the  office  for  all 
the  public  receipts.  There  was  annexed  to  it 
a  Rlisri^sipi  company,  which  had  grants  of 
land  in  Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realise 
an  immense  sum  by  planting  and  commerce. 
To  this  Wv^re  afterwards  joined  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  the  privilege  of  the  old  India  com- 
pany, and  the  farms  of  the  revenue.  In  171 8 
it  was  declared  a  royal  bank ;  and  by  a  number 
of  advantages  arbitrarily  conferred  upon  it,  such 
was  the  extent  of  its  business  and  funds,  that 
its  shares  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  All  France  was  seized  with  the  -rage 
of  gambling  in  its  funds.  Money  and  valua- 
bles of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  the  market 
and  invested  in  bank  paper,  and  happy  were 
they  who  could  strip  themselves  of  every  thing 
for  a  participation  in  this  imaginary  wealth. 
In  1720,  Law,  who  had  undergone  the  farce 
of  conversion  to  the  catholic  religion,  was  made 
controuler-general  of  the  finances.  Regarded 
as  the  Plutus  of  the  kingdom,  he  saw  at  his 
levee  dukes,  peers,  and  marshals  of  France  ; 
and  titled  ladies  were  proud  to  appear  in  the 
carriage  of  his  wife  (or  mistress),  who  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  that  "  there  was  not  so  tire- 
"  some  an  animal  in  the  world  as  a  duchess." 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  head 
should  turn  with  this  elevation  ;  but  he  had 
too  much  pohceness  to  be  insolent,  and  rather 
indulged  a  ridiculous  vanity.  He  required 
that  his  son  should  be  put  on  the  list  with  the 
.youths  of  quality  who  were  to  dance  with  the 
icing  in  a  ballet,  and  the  regent  thought  fit  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  boys,  however, 
were  not  so  condescending  as  their  parents  to 
the  intruder,  and  gave  him  so  many  mortifica- 
tions that  he  fell  ill  upon  it. 

At  length  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  pro- 
sperity began  to  give  way:  the  shares  daily 
sunk  in  value,  and  the  ruin  of  the  system  ap- 
peared inevitable.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
interfered,  but  was  banished  by  the  regent. 
The  credit  of  the  projector,  however,  could 
not  be  supported.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  post,  after  holding  it  only  five  months;  and, 
loaded  with  the  public  execration,  retired  first 
to  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  tlren,  for  fur- 
ther safety,  quitted  the  kingdom.  He  carried 
with  him  but  a  small  residue  of  the  vast  fortune 
he  once,  possessed,  and  lived  afterwards  in  ob- 
scurity. After  visiting  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  he  finally  settled  at 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729,  still  occupied 
with  vast  projects,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  sptein,  the  failure  of  which  he 
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attributed  to  the  opposition  it  met  with.  It 
has  not  wanted  ingenious  advocates ;  but  the 
general  opinion  has  been  tiiat  it  was  unsound 
in  its  principles,  and  only  calculated  to  be  the 
baneful  source  of  a  gaming  speculation.  Life 
of  Law.  Dudos  hlem.  du  Regence.  Vies  des 
Surinti'iid.  dt's  Finances.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — A. 
LAW,  William,  a  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine of  the  church  of  England,  well  known  by 
his  popvilar  writings  of  the  mystical  class,  was 
born  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  we  have  no  information  concerninsr 
the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  took  both  degrees  in  arts. 
He  entered  into  holy  orders ;  but  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  had  a  cure  of  souls.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  his  having  early  adopted 
noiijuring  ptinciplesjwhich  he  maintained  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  For  some  time  he  filled  the 
post  of  tutor  to  a  gentleman's  son,  at  Putney, 
near  London  ;  and  afterwards  he  became  spi- 
ritual guide  to  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  a  maiden 
lady,  and  the  aunt  of  our  celebrated  historian, 
who  resided  at  a  house  called  the  ClifFe,  iir 
Northamptonshire.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  suppression 
of  urine  in  1761,  when,  it  is  said,  he  was  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  In  that  family 
he  left  behind  him,  "  the  reputation  of  a 
worthy  and  eminentlypious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he 
enjoined."  His  life,  for  the  greatest  part,  was 
that  of  a  recluse  ;  and  such  was  his  love  of  pri- 
vacy and  a  state  of  recollection,  that  it  wai 
very  seldom  indeed  that  he  passed  away  more 
than  two  hours  in  the  company  of  any  person 
whatever.  Hence  his  writings,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  practical  pieces  are  in  many  re- 
spects truly  excellent,  partake  of  a  gloominess 
and  severity  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  age, 
and  which  are  abhorrent  from  the  true  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  his  mind  became  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, that  he  might  the  better  understand  his 
writings.  Of  this  entliusiasm  some  of  his  latest 
productions  savour  so  strongly,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  them  otherwise  than  as  the 
effusions  of  a  disordered  intellect.  "But  these 
sallies  of  frenzy,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  observes, 
"  must  not  extinguish  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
Mr.  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar.  His  argu- 
ment on  topics  of  less  absurdity  is  specious  and 
acute ;  his  manner  is  lively,  his  style  forcible 
and  clear ;  and,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
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been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might  be  rank- 
ed with  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writ- 
ers of  the  times.    \\'hen  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy was  a  fashionable  theme,  he  entered  the 
lists"  against  bishop  Hoadley,  in  support  of  high 
church  principles ;   and  he  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  zealous  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  prelate,  in  his  "Plain  Account 
of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  !"  "  On  the  appearance  of  '  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,'  he  drew  his  pen  against  the 
licentiousness  of  the  doctrine  of  that  writer ; 
and  morality  and  religion  must  rejoice  in  his  ap- 
plause and  victory.     Mr.  Law's  masterpiece, 
•  The  serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy  Life, 
adapted  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  all  Or- 
ders of  Christians,'  in  8vo.  is  still  read  as  a  popu- 
lar and  powerful  book  of  devotion  ;"  as  is  like- 
wise his  "Practical  Treatise  upon  Christian  Per- 
fection," 8vo.  The  author's  precepts  in  them  are 
rigid,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  beyond  what 
rational  and  just  views  of  Christian  duties  will 
warrant.     "His  satire  is  sharp,  but  his  wis- 
dom is  from  the   knowledge  of  human  life ; 
and  many  of  his   portraits  are  not  unworthy 
the    pen    of    La   Bruyere."       Besides    these 
pieces,    he  published   "  Three  Letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,"  8 vo. ;  "Remarks  upon  a  late 
Book,  entitled,  *  The  Fable  of  the  IJees ;    or, 
private  Vices  public  Benefits,"  8vo.;  "The  abso- 
lute Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments  fully 
demonstrated,"  8vo.;  "  The  Case  of  Reason,  or 
natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully  stated,"  8vo. ; 
"  An   earnest   and    serious    Answer    to    Dr. 
Trapp's  Discourse  of  the  Folly,  Sin,  and  Dan- 
ger of  being  righteous  over  much,"  8vo. ;  "The 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  Christian  Regenera- 
tion," 8vo.;  "A  Demonstration  of  the  gross  and 
fundamental  Errors  of  a  late  Book,  called,  '  a 
plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  affectionately  addressed  to  all 
Orders  of  Men,  and  more  especially  to  all  the 
younger  Clergy,'  8vo. ;  "  An  Appeal  to  all  that 
doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel," 
8vo. ;  "  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Soul  rising 
out  of  the  Vanity  of  Time  into  the  Riches  of 
Eternity,  in  two  Parts,"  8vo. ;  "  The  Spirit  of 
Love,  &c.  in  two  Parts,"  8vo. ;  "The  Way  to  di- 
vine Knowledge,  being  several  Dialogues,  he. 
preparatory  to  a  new  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  right  Use  of  them,"  in 
8vo. ;   "  A  short  but  sufficient  Confutation  of 
the  reverend    Doctor  Warburton's    projected 
Defence  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Christianity,  in  his 
divine  Legation  of  Moses ;    in  a  Letter  to  the 
right  reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London," 
8vo. ;    "  A  Collection  of  Letters  on  the  most 
interesting  and  important  Subjects,  and  on  seve- 


ral Occasions,"  8vo.;  "  Of  Justification  by 
Faith  and  Works  ;  a  Dialogue  between  a  Me- 
thodist and  a  Churchman,"  8vo. ;  and  "  An 
humble,  earnest,  and  affectionate  Address  to  the 
Clergy,"  8vo.  Note  under  the  article  Jackson  in 
the  Biog.  Brit.  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life 
and  Writings.     Gent.  A^ag.  Nov.  1800. — M. 

LAWES,  Henry,  an  English  musician  of 
great  temporary  reputation,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  a  scholar  of  Cooper,  known  by 
his  Italianised  name  of  Coperario,  and  in  1625 
was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  clerk  of  the  cheque 
and  of  the  private  music  to  Charles  L  He  ob- 
tained his  principal  fame  by  setting  the  com- 
positions of  eminent  poets,  and  Milton's 
Comus  has  secured  immortality  to  his  name. 
Lawes  taught  music  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  set  the  airs  of  that  masque 
when  it  was  performed  at  Ludlow-castle,  in 
1637.  He  himself  took  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ant-spirit, and  several  fine  lines  in  the  piece 
express  the  great  poet's  admiration  of  his  mu- 
sical talents.  One  of  Milton's  sonnets  is  ad- 
dressed to  Lawes,  and  praises  him  as  the  first 
who 

— — —  taught  our  English  music  how  to  space 
Words  W\X\\  just  note  and  accent ; 

by  which  he  means  that  he  studied  to  pre- 
serve a  correspondence  between  the  accent 
of  the  music  and  the  quantity  of  the  verse. 
He  is  also  extolled  by  Waller,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  admired  by  all  his  co- 
temporaries.  The  judgment  of  modern  mu- 
sical critics  is,  however,  much  less  favourable  to 
him,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  attained 
excellence  in  any  one  branch  of  his  art.  He 
succeeded  best  in  songs  for  a  single  voice.  His 
works  were  chiefly  published  under  the  title  of 
"Ayresand  Dialogues,"  three  books,  1653, 
55,  and  58.  Many  are  also  to  be  found,  in 
collections  of  the  time.  From  the  superior  style 
of  the  poetry  of  many  of  these  pieces,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  union  of  the  sister  arts  was 
closer  in  his  time  than  it  has  generally  been 
since.  Lawes  quitted  the  service  of  the  king 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
employed  himself  in  teaching  ladies  to  sing  ^ 
which  profession  his  decent  -character  and 
gentlemanlike  manners  rendered  respectable. 
He  retained  his  place  in  the  chapel-royal,  and 
composed  the  coronation-anthem  for  Charles 
II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster- abbey. 

William  Lawes,  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  an  eminent   musician,  and 
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composed  various  works  by  himself,  or  in  con- 
juctioii  v'itii  his  brother.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ch;-,r!es  I.,  and  greatly  beloved  by  him. 
His  loyalty  induced  him  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
masters  cause,  and  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Chester,  in  1645.  Uaiuhins'i  and  Barney  s 
Hiitory  of  Music.' — A. 

LAWRENCE,  Peter  Joseph,  an  able  civil 
enj^ineerin  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native 
ofFlanders,  where  he  M'as  born  in  the  year  17 1 5, 
and  died  in  177*.  In  his  private  character  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  an  excellent  citi- 
zen ;  and  in  his  professional  line,  by  the  great 
and  useful  exertions  of  his  genius.  Cardinal 
Polignac  being  shewn  a  little  machine  which 
he  constructed,  when  only  eight  years  old, 
predicted  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at 
eminence  in  the  science  of  practical  mathe- 
matics :  and  he  was  not  deceived.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Law.ence 
projected  and  executed  drains  in  different 
parts  of  Fluidcrs  and  Hainault,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  deemed  impracticable.  Being 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  canals  in  the 
generalities  of  Valenciennes  and  Lille,  he 
greatly  improved  the  navigation  of  the  Scarpe ; 
and  he  also  constructed  the  most  commodious 
sluices  on  other  rivers.  He,  likewise,  invent- 
ed ingenious  machines,,  made  use  of  in  the 
fortification  of  Valenciennes  ;  and  the  curious 
carriage  on  which  the  colossal  statue  of  Lewis 
XV.  was  brought  to  Paris  with  great  ease,  in 
1757.  He  was  the  contriver  of  the  engines 
applied  to  the  mines  in  Bretagne,  which  at  the 
same  time  clear  them  of  their  water,  and  raise 
the  metallic  ores.  The  junction  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  Somme  being  an  object  highly  desirable, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  economical  point  of 
view,  but  presenting  what  were  considered  to 
be  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  execution ; 
the  genius  of  Lawrence  triumphed  over  these 
difEculties.  The  grand  design  which  he  form- 
ed, was  that  of  a  subterraneous  canal,  three 
leagues  in  length,  the  level  of  which  should  be 
forty-five  feet  above  the  source  of  the  Schelde, 
and  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Somme. 
This  noble  undertaking  was  actually  com- 
menced by  him,  and  was  not  improperly  cha- 
racterized by  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  the  in- 
ventor, under  the  title  of  "  An  unheard  of 
chef-d'ceuvre."  It  certainly  was  so,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  considered, 
notwithstanding  that  our  Brindley's  tunnels 
for  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals,  which  are 
works  of  a  similar  construction,  had  before 
that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world.     The  various  mechanical  inven- 


tions and  undertakings  of  RE  Lawrence  have 
been  celebrated  in  a  beautiful  '•  Episrie"  in 
verse,  by  the  well-known  abbe  Delille,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  a  collection 
of  poems,  entitled,  "  The  Treasury  of  Par- 
nassus."    Hoiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LrtZIUS  (LATZ),  Wolfgang,  an  indus- 
trious writer  on  history  and  antiquities,  wa» 
born  in  15 14,  at  Vienna,  where  his  father, 
Simon,  practised  as  a  physician.  Wolfgang 
commenced  a  teacher  in  the  belles-lettres, 
but  was  at  length  nominated  to  a  professor- 
ship of  medicine  in  A'ienna,  which  he  oc- 
cupied during  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in 
1565.  He  was  an  extremely  studious  man, 
and  left  many  proofs  of  his  researches  into 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  country.  He  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
critical  skill,  and  hence  has  been  slightly 
spoken  of  by  some  writers,  though  the  learned 
De  Thou  mentions  him  with  respect.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  L  nominated  him  one  of 
his  counsellors,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  knighthood.  His  principal  works  are, 
"  Commentariorum  rerum  Graecarum,  Lib.  ii." 
folio,  1558;  "Comment.  Reipublicse  Ro- 
manx  in  exterisprovinciis,Lib.  xii."folio,i598; 
"  De  Gentium  Migrationibus,"  folio,  1600; 
"  Chorographia  Pannonia  •,"  "  Alvearium 
Antiquitatis  ;"  "  In  Genealogium  Austriacum 
Comment."  His  letters  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Frankfort,  in  two  vols,  folio,  1698. 
Thuani  Hist.     Alcreri.     Eloy  Diet. — A. 

LAZZARELLI,  Gianfrancesco,  an  Ita- 
lian comic  poet,  was  a  native  of  Gubbio. 
•After  sustaining  several  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  of  the  church,  he  became,  in 
1661,  auditor  of  prince  Alexander  Pico,  duke 
of  Mirandola.  He  was  made  provost  of  the 
clmrch  of  that  city  in  1681,  and  died  in  1694. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  remained  un- 
infected with  the  bad  taste  of  the  poetry  of 
that  age,  and  imitated  the  more  natural  and 
easy  style  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  most  known  is  entitled,  "  La  Cic- 
ceide,"  a  very  singular  performance,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a 
person  whom  he  calls  don  Ciccio,  and  who 
was  Buonventura  Arrighini,  formerly  his  col- 
league in  the  rota  at  Macerata.  In  a  vast 
number  of  sonnets  and  other  pieces  of  verse, 
he  e.vhibits  him  in  every  possible  light,  satirical 
and  ludicrous,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
and  has  pursued  his  design  with  a  flow  of  ver- 
sification, an  ingenuity  of  turn,  and  a  copious- 
ness of  fancy,  which  is  truly  surprising,  and 
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vhich  ought  to  have  been  employed  on  a  better 
subject.  I'here  is  much  indecency,  and  some 
profanencss,  in  this  work,  which  caused  it  to 
be  put  in  the  prohibited  list.  In  the  second 
edition  some  of  the  profaner  sonnets  were 
omitted.     Bayle.     Tirabouki, — A. 

LEANDER,  a  French  capuchin  friar,  was  a 
native  of  Dijon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 667. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  by  which 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  day,  and 
he  is  frequently  quoted  by  Dupin,  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  his  "Nova  Bibliotheca 
Auctorum  Ecckslasticorum."  The  principal  of 
his  productions  still  held  in  esteem  are,  "  The 
Truths  of  the  Gospel,"  &c.  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  1661  and  1662;  "  Commentaria  in 
Epistolas  Divi  Paul:,"  two  vols,  folio,  1663  ; 
•'Discursusprjedicabiles,"two  vols,  folio,  1665. 
Morcri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit.—M. 

LEBLANC,  Marcel,  born  at  Dijon,  in 
1653,  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  mathematicians  whom 
Lewis  XIV.  sent  to  the  king  of  Siam,  the  sup- 
posed convert  to  Christianity,  in  1687.  Le- 
blanc  took  up  his  abode  with  the  talapoins  or 
priests  of  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  the 
language ;  but  the  revolution  taking  place 
which  deprived  that  king  of  his  crown,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries,  he 
was  sent  back  to  France  to  carry  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had  the  misfortune  of  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Dutch,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  sent  into  confinement  at  Middle- 
burg,  in  Zealand.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1690,  and  returned  to  Dijon  in  the  capacity  of 
mathematical  professor  in  the  Jesuit's  college. 
In  1 69 1  he  joined  a  new  mission  for  China, 
and  embarked  at  Lisbon.  During  the  voyage, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  in  a  storm, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Mozambique, 
in  1693.  Father  Leblanc  had  begun  at  Dijon 
to  draw  up  memoirs  concerning  the  missions 
into  the  east,  which  he  left  imperfect.  He  is 
known  by  a  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  in  1688,  and  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Indies,"  Lyons,  two  vols.  lamo. 
1692,  in  French,  which  gives  a  faithful  and 
exact  narrative  of  that  event,  and  contains  va- 
rious remarks  useful  to  navigators.  Moreri. 
—A. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  under  Dr.  Busby.  He  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1668,  but  quitted  the  university 
without  a  fellowship,  and  attempted  to  push  his 
fortune  at  court,  with  what  expectation,  or  in 


what  capacity,  we  are  not  told.  Falling  in  this 
project,  he  essayed  his  powers  in  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1675  produced  his  tragedy  of 
Nero.  From  this  time  to  1681  he  gave  the 
town  a  new  tragedy  yearly,  all  which  appear 
to  have  had  temporary  success.  He  also  made 
a  trial  of  his  abilities  as  an  actor,  encouraged 
by  the  applause  he  received  from  the  players 
when  reading  his  pieces  at  rehearsals  for  their 
instruction.  But  though  he  read  with  extra- 
ordinary pathos,  he  soon  found  himself  defi- 
cient in  other  qualifications  for  the  stage,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt.  The  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  probably  joined  to  irregularity  of 
living,  occasioned  an  unhappy  derangement  of 
mind,  which  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  Bedlam. 
After  an  abode  in  that  receptacle  of  misery  for 
four  years,  he  was  discharged  in  1688,  and  was 
able  to  write  two  more  tragedies.  His  cir- 
cumstances were,  however,  very  low,  and  his 
chief  support  was  a  weekly  pension  of  ten 
shillings  from  the  theatre  royal.  His  last  play 
was  "The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  in  1690;  a 
subject  of  horror  dangerous  to  an  unsettled 
brain.  Not  long  after  its  appearance  he  died, 
as  it  is  said,  in  a  drunken  street-frolic  by  night, 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes. 

Lee  is  reckoned  by  Addison  (Spectator,  No. 
39)  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  cotemporaries 
in  a  natural  genius  for  tragedy,  but  to  have 
been  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
ideas  into  the  turgid  and  bombastic,  .burying 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it 
is  diflicult  to  discern  their  beauty.  His  mind 
was  probably  never  free  from  a  degree  of  dis- 
order, and  was  i.irapable  of  the  exercise  of 
cool  judgment.  He  certainly  possessed  a  vein 
of  high  poetry,  and  could  give  a  powerful  ex- 
pression to  passion,  though  always  upon  the 
verge  of  rant.  He  was  accounted  to  excel  in 
representing  the  passion  of  love,  which  he 
sometimes  touched  with  exquisite  tenderness, 
as  well  as  force.  His  "Theodoslus,  or  the 
Force  of  Love,"  was  long  a  favourite  on  this 
account.  That,  and  his  "  Rival  Queens,"  are 
the  only  pieces  out  of  eleven  which  he  com- 
posed, that  keep  a  place  on  the  stage.  He 
likewise  wrote  two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden, 
"  Oedipus,"  ■  and  "The  Duke  of  Guise." 
Biogr.  Bi'itan. — A. 

LEECHMAN,  William,  a  learned  and 
excellent  Scotch  divine  and  theological  pro- 
fessor in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton,  in 
Lanerkshire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
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1 706.     He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  parish-school  of  his  native  place, 
and  then  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
university   of   Edinburgh.     In    this  seminary 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature  to   which 
he    applied;    and    was    recommended    to    be 
tutor   to  the    eldest  son    of  Mr.   Geddes    of 
Kirkhurd.     He  began  his   theological  studies 
about  the   year   1724,  and  continued  to  pro- 
secute them  under  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  then 
professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.     After  Mr. 
Geddes  had  no  further  occasion  for  a  tutor,  Mr. 
Leechman,  in   1727,  was  recommended   as   a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  education  of 
another  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Mure  of  Cald- 
well, in  Renfrewshire.     This  was  his  first  in- 
troduction in    the  western   part   of  Scotland, 
destined  to  be  afterwards  the  principal  scene  of 
his  usefulness.     The  family  of  Caldwell  lived 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  montlis  in  the 
country;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Glas- 
gow, for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren.    In  this  city  Mr.  Leechman  had  an  op- 
portupity  of  seeing  the  method  of  teaching  at 
another  university,  and  attending  any  of  the 
lectures  he  pleased,  especially  those  of  pro- 
fessor Huteheson.     To   that  gentleman,   and 
his  learned  colleague  professor  Dunlop,  Mr. 
Leechman  recommended  himself  by  his  modest 
merit,  and   from    the    friendly   familiarity  to 
which   they  admitted   him,  derived  equal  im- 
provement and  entertainment.     About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  173  i,  he  offered   himself 
for    probationary  trials  to    the  presbytery    of 
Paisley,  within  whose  bounds  he  resided  ;  and, 
after  going  through   the  usual  exercises  with 
approbation,   was  licensed  as  a  preacher.     It 
was  more  than  five  years,  however,  before  he 
had  any  prospect  of  preferment ;  which  was 
not  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  as  it  afford- 
ed him  full  leisure  in  the  very  spring  of  life, 
while  he  exercised  his  talents  by  occasionally 
assisting  his  clerical  friends,  to  pursue  his  own 
studies,  both  In  the  country  and  at  Glasgow, 
with  all  possible  advantage.     In  the  year  1 726, 
uj5on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  parish  of 
Beith,  where  the  family  of  Caldwell  usually 
resided,  the  countess  of  Eglinton,  the  patroness, 
waving    the  exercise    of    her   right,    recom- 
mended Mr.  Leechman,  in  a  letter  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Irvine.    'In  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  parishioners, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  Beith.     In  this 
populous  and   extensive  charge  he   continued 
about  seven  years,  living  sometimes  in  his  par- 
sonage-house,  where   he    had   servants,    but 


chiefly  at  Caldwell.  In  the  ye'ar  1740,  Mr. 
Leechman  was  elected  moderator  of  a  meeting 
of  the  provincial  synod  at  Irvine,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  opened  the  following  meeting  at 
Glasgow  with  a  sermon  to  the  clergy,  "  Orj 
the  Temper,  Character,  and  Duty  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel."  Among  the  numerous  ser- 
mons and  charges  which  have  been  published 
on  this  subject,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  that 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  this  first  at- 
tempt of  a  yoimg  minister,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  of  useful  advice  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  and  perhaps  also,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  the  striking,  yet  delicate  manner  ia 
which  this  advice  is  given.  In  the  year  1743, 
he  published  a  much  longer  sermon,  "  On 
Prayer."  Both  these  publications  excited  a 
more  than  ordinary  attention  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  have  since  undergone  a  great 
number  of  impressions. 

In  the  year  last  inentioned,  Mr.  Leechman 
married  Mrs.  Bridget  Balfour,  of  the  family  of 
Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh,  who  possessed  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  for  making  him  happy,  and 
for  reflecting  honour  on  his  choice.  Soon  after 
this  event,  two  gentlemen  waited  on  him  from 
Ireland,   deputed   by  a  respectable  dissenting 
congregation   at  Belfast,  to  invite  him  to  be 
their  minister,  and  to  offer  him  a  better  salary 
than  he   had  at  Beith.     This  offer  Dr.  Hut- 
eheson, who  well  knew  the  advantages  of  the 
situation,   advised   him    to   accept ;    but   Mr. 
Dunlop,  and  his  otherfriends  at  Gla3gow,joined 
by  Mrs.  Leechman's  relations,  persuaded  him 
to  decline.     Mr.  Dunlop  always  wished  to  get 
him  into  the  college  ;  and  an  opportunity  offered 
for  that  purpose  soon  afterwards,  by  the  theo- 
logical chair  becoming  vacant.      The  election 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty;   that  is  the 
court  of  ordinary  professors,  who,   in  some 
former  important   questions,  had  been   accus- 
tomed to  divide  into  two  nearly  equal  parties- 
One  of  these  parties   was    in  favour  of  Mr. 
Leechman ;  the  other  party  was  for  choosing 
Mr.  John  Maclaurin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Glasgow,  and  highly  respectable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety.     The  people  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  interested  themselves   warmly 
in  the  fate  of  this  election;   as  it  was  indeed  an 
event  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  future 
education  of  their  clergy.     Mr.  Leechman  had 
the  good  wishes  of  persons  of  taste  and  edu- 
cation ;    and  Mr.  Maclaurin  those  of  a  muclv 
larger  body,  even  all  the  rest  of  the  town.    On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  decision  of  this  business, 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  were 
equally  divided,  and  Mr.  Leechman,  obtained) 
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the  divinity  chair  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
then  lord  rector.  Against  this  election  the 
disappointed  party  made  a  formal  protest,  in 
the  liope  of  frustrating  the  effect  of  it,  by  the 
assisrance  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scot- 
land. Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Hutcheson,  and 
Dr.  Hnmilton  professor  of  anatomy,  appeared 
at  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  presbytery  of  Irvine 
in  January  1744,  and  laid  before  them  tlte 
ininuteof  the  election,  requesting  them  to  take 
the  proper  steps  in  consequence  of  it;  another 
professor,  of  the  opposite  party,  made  his  ap- 
pearance likewise,  and  attempted  to  stop  any 
procedure,  under  the  pretext  of  a  controverted 
election.  But  the  court,  finding  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  neither  a  proper  commission  from 
the  college,  nor  the  parish  of  Beith,  the  only 
parties  concerned,  agreed  to  release  Mr. 
I,eechman  from  his  parochial  connection,  and 
to  give  him  up  to  the  college,  with  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  abi- 
lities, doctrine,  and  life,  during  the  time  that 
he  had  lived  among  them.  On  the  very  next 
day,  however,  when,  with  the  deputies  of 
the  college,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  they  refused  to  enroll 
him  as  a  member  of  their  court,  and  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  steps  which  the  law  had  ap- 
pointed, previously  to  his  commencing  his 
office.  This  obliged  him  to  protest,  and  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  to  the  synod;  after 
which  he  began,  and  continued  to  teach  in 
the  college  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
session. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  in  February,  the  majority,  under  the 
direction  of  a  zealous  country  clergyman,  took 
a  very  violent  step,  with  a  view  to  eject  the 
new  professor.  I'hey  resolved  to  commence 
a  process  of  heresy  against  him:  a  cruel  and 
rancorous  proceeding,  which  had  the  most  di- 
rect tendency  imaginable  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness,  and  to  expose  him  to  ge- 
neral odium!  To  prepare  the  way  for  this 
process,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
Mr.  Leechmiin's  Sermon  on  Prayer;  who  pro- 
duced a  paper  of  remarks,  as  they  called  it, 
consisting  of  eight  articles  of  what  they  deemed 
heretical  omissions.  The  purport  of  the  whole 
went  to  charge  INIr.  Leechman  with  having 
laid  too  little  stress  on  the  merit  of  the  satis- 
faction and  intercession  of  Christ,  which,  they 
insinuated,  he  considered  as  a  circumstance 
superfluous  or  foreign  to  prayer.  To  each  of 
the  remarks  the  professor  gave  in  written 
answers,  vindicating  himself  in  a  modest,  yet 
sufficiently  spirited  manner.  But  these  answers, 


as  might  be  expected,  'were  neither  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  nor  to  the  presbytery  under 
whose  authority  tliey  acted.  This  attack  upon 
the  author,-  evidently  calculated,  if  not  design- 
ed, to  raise  a  spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  common 
people  against  him,  soon  roused  the  attention 
and  indignation  of  many  of  the  conscientious 
friends  of  religion  and  learning  in  that  qu  irter, 
to  whom  Mr.  Leechman  was  not  personally 
known.  It  drew  together  a  great  number  of 
clergy  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  that  large 
synodal  district,  toget.Her  with  several  gentle- 
men of  rank,  who  took  their  seats  with  them  as 
elders.  Having  assembled  at  Glasgow,  and,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Leechman's  complaint, 
thought  proper  to  call  for  the  papers,  and  to 
take  the  business  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  inferior  court;  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  remarks  and  answers,  and  allowing  every 
member  to  propose  what  further  objections 
might  occur  to  him,  as  well  as  the  professor  to 
reply,  viva  voce,  the  synod,  almost  unani- 
mously, found  Mr.  Leechman's  answers  to  the 
objections  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  de- 
termined there  was  no  reason  to  charge  him 
with  any  unsoundness  in  the  passages  of  the 
sermon  complained  against.  But  the  matter 
was  not  yet  finally  settled;  for  the  presbytery 
had  at  the  beginning  made  an  appeal  to  the 
general  assembly.  By  that  court  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  synod  was  confirmed,  and 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  vi'as  prohibited  to 
commence,  or  carry  on  any  further  proceedings 
against  the  professor,  on  account  of  that  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Leechman's  character,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  professor,  shone  out  the  brighter 
after  this  cloud  was  dissipated.  Some  of  those 
who  had  appeared  his  keen  adversaries  in  the 
church  process,  lived  with  him  afterwards  on 
terms  of  sincere  friendship :  even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  common  people  in  Glasgow  gra- 
dually subsided ;  so  that  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered there,  as  he  had  always  been  in  every 
other  place,  a  very  acceptable  preacher. 

Mr.  Leechman's  time,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  professorship,  was  chiefly  employed  in  pre- 
paring lectures  for  the  Divinity-hall.  After 
the  example  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  he  continued 
the  custom  of  lecturing  in  English;  but  owing 
to  his  great  modesty,  not  having  attained  the 
easy  and  spirited  manner  of  that  celebrated 
professor,  who  lectured  to  appearance,  extem- 
pore, and  being  at  the  same  time  very  near 
sighted,  lie  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  almost  constant  use  of  his  papers  :  yet  his 
lectures  were  always  judicious,  liberal,  and 
sometimes    uncommonly    striking,    and    were 
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equnllv  relislied  by  the  great  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attended  them.  Soon  after  he  was 
established  hi  the  professorship,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  continued  in 
the  theological  chair  seventeen  years,  pruning 
his  lectures,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  least 
valuable  parts :  enriching  them  with  something 
new  or  more  important,  suggested  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  or  by  his  own  fertile 
mind;  especially  vindicating  and  establishing 
the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion against  the  principal  objections  made  to 
them  by  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Vol- 
taire, and  other  sceptical  writers,  whose  books 
made  their  first  appearance  during  that  period. 
Dr.  Leechman,  indeed,  was  qualified  beyond 
most  men,  to  be  a  successful  teacher  and  de- 
fender of  truth.  His  love  of  it  was  pure  and 
warm:  yet  this  generous  warmth  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  modesty  of  his  own  mind,  and 
never  betrayed  him  into  any  harsh  or  indecent 
language  towards  those  whose  opinions  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  hostile  to  truth,  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  He  was  as 
free  as  any  man  from  bigotry,  or  an  improper 
attachment  to  any  systems  of  theology  or  phi- 
losophy, that  of  his  friend  Huteheson  not  ex- 
cepted. He  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
candid  with  the  justly-admired  Lardner :  and 
though  his  reading  or  learning  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  the  progress  made  by  that  pro- 
digy of  knowledge,  yet  it  was  still  very  exten- 
sive, especially  in  the  Iiistorical,  moral,  and 
.theological  branches.  He  had  a  remarkable 
talent  of  selecting  what  was  most  important  or 
most  striking  on  every  subject  which  he  han- 
dled :  his  arguments  were  solid ;  not  founded  on 
speculations,  but  facts;  and  they  were  urged 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  carried  the 
hearers  along  with  him;  for  they  were  ad- 
dressed equally  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart. 
In  fine,  the  exertion  of  these  extraordinary 
talents  was  heightened  by  a  spirit  of  manly  de- 
votion, the  effects  of  which  made  such  im- 
pressions on  some  minds  as  will  never  be  en- 
tirely effaced.  Dr.  Leechman's  fame  and  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher,  was  what  naight  be  expected 
from  such  talents  and  virtues.  The  Divinity- 
hall  at  Glasgow,  was  crowded  in  his  time  with 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  other  in 
Scotland.  His  labours  there  continued  to  in- 
crease the  rising  reputation  of  that  university, 
and  did  eminent  service  to  the  church,  espe- 
cially by  inspiring  young  minds  with  an  ardour 
for  truth,  cherishing  a  spirit  of  enquiry  after 
it,  and  diffusing  rational  and  liberal  sentiments 
of  religion  in  that   corner  of    the    country. 


Even  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry 
among  the  seceders,  who  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  rigid  sect  in  Scotland,  attended  Dr. 
Leechman's  lectures  in  considerable  numbers; 
and  thus  manifested  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
a  liberality  of  mind  which  did  them  much 
honour.  Many  ingenious  young  men  from 
England  and  Ireland  became  his  pupils,  and 
improved  under  his  tuition,  several  of  whom 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  both  among 
the  dissenters  and  in  the  church.  His  numer- 
ous scholars,  however  they  might  differ  in 
their  sentiments  of  speculative  theology  and 
church  government,  were  all  cordially  united 
in  their  affection  and  veneration  for  their  old 
master. 

Dr.  Leechman  was  of  slender  make,  but  had 
firm  nerves,  and  a  strong,  clear,  commanding 
voice.  His  health,  though  sometimes  preca- 
rious, was  upon  the  whole  good;  but  required 
a  strict  attention  to  temperance  and  exercise 
during  the  summer  months.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, and  recovered  beyond  expectation. 
He  was  subject  to  frequent  couglis,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  studying  hard, 
and  teaching  constantly,  till  about  the  year 
1 759,  when  his  cough  increased,  accompanied 
with  hectic  fits.  This  ended  in  the  discharge 
of  an  imposthume  from  his  breast.  During 
this  illness  he  taught  as  long  as  he  was  able  in 
the  public  hall,  and  afterwards  in  a  large  room 
in  his  own  house,  till  he  was  forced  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  lecture:  yet  he  still  continued 
to  meet  his  students,  and  to  hear  their  dis- 
courses, after  he  was  unable  to  speak  to  them 
any  longer  than  a  few  minutes  himself.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  summer,  his  physicians 
sent  him  to  Bristol ;  where  he  received  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  waters,  living, 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months,  at  the 
village  of  Clifton,  and  meeting  with  much 
attention  and  civility  from  several  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  the 
year  1761,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Leechman  was  raised  to  it,  by  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  king.  For  this  promotion  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Mure,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  his  old 
pupil  and  intimate  friend.  It  was  with  no 
small  regret  that  the  divinity  students  saw  their 
professor  removed  from  a  station  where  he  had 
been  so  useful  to  them :  yet  they  v/ere  happy  to 
see  him  raised  to  what  is  the  summit  of  am- 
bition to  a  clergyman  in  Scotland ;  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  respectable  uiiversity,  and  in  a 
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situation  where  he  could  enjoy  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate.      Considering  the  state  of  his  health, 
nothing  could  be   more  seasonable   than  this 
relaxation  from  the  labour  of  public  teaching. 
It  was  probably  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life  for  five  and  twenty 
vears.     Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a   mind  so 
conscientious  and  active  as  his  was,  to  enjoy 
much  ease  in  his  new  station,  entrusted  as  he 
was  with  the  oversight,  both  of  the  morals  and 
literature  of  such   a  numerous    society;    and 
having  a  peculiar  trouble  from   his  office,   in 
the  superintendance  and  administration  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  univer- 
sity, more  complicate  and  considerable,  on  the 
whole,  than  that  of  the  other  Scotch  univer- 
sities.    Besides,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  connected-  with 
his  office;    but   entered    warmly    into   every 
scheme  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  society,  suggested  by  other  professors,  and 
prosecuted  some  schemes  of  his  own  sugges- 
tion.    He  gave  a  lecture,  for  some  time,  once 
a  week,  to  the  students  in  divinity,  which  he 
Tvas    entitled   to   do   as  primarius   professor; 
and  during  the  session  of  1763,  and  several 
following  sessions,  he  gave  weekly  lectures  to 
the   whole    university,   we  believe,  upon  the 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  disengaged 
from  their  peculiar  studies.      These  lectures 
were  upon  various  subjects :  such  as,  the  de- 
sign of  academical  institutions,  and  the  conduct 
incumbent  both  on  masters  and    scholars    to 
answer  this  design ;  upon  self-knowledge,  as 
subservient  to  this,  as   well  as  to  our  general 
conduct  in  life  ;  upon  the  wisdom  and  benefit 
of  early   piety ;    upon  the  excellency  of  the 
scriptures  ;  with  some  other   topics   formerly 
treated  of  in  the  Divinity-hall,  and  now  adapted 
to  a  more  mixed  audience.    These  lectures  were 
remembered  and  often  spoken  of  afterwards, 
as  excellently  calculated  toirispire  young  minds 
with  an  ardour  both  for  literary  and  moral  im- 
provement-, to  stimulate  them  to  strenuous  ex- 
ertions ;  to   guard  them  against  the  spirit  of 
scepticism   and  licentiousness;  and  to  prepare 
them  to  make  a  manly  stand,  in  their  riper 
years,   for    truth,    virtue,    liberty,   and   every 
thing  of  importance  to  mankind. 

Dr.  Leechman's  faculties  remained  in  full 
vigour,  amidst  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  his  taste  for  valuable  knowledge  con- 
tinued as  acute  as  ever.  This  enabled  him  to  be 
useful  to  many  in  his  private  capacity.  His 
house  was  open  to  students  in  every  department, 
where  the  conversation  usually  turned  on  sub- 
jects of  learning  and  taste,  and  contributed  to 


their  improvement.  For  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  distressed  with  asthmatic  and 
gravelly  complaints,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience.  Having  in  his  youth  improperly 
accustomed  himself  to  late,  rather  than  early 
hours  of  study,  this,  together  with  his  asthma, 
gradually  brought  on  him  the  habit  of  night- 
waking,  so  that,  for  several  years,  he  had  no 
sleep  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  then 
very  little.  The  want  of  this  best  of  all  resto- 
ratives by  degrees  wasted  his  flesh,  and  ex- 
hausted his  bodily  strength,  without  having  any 
visible  effect  upon  his  spirits.  His  mind  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  all 
bodily  infirmities  and  connections.  Firm  in 
his  own  native  and  acquired  vigour,  supported 
by  the   steady  principles  and  joyful  hopes   of 


religion,   and  perpetually 


animated    by  some 
worthy  purpose,  it  stood  in   no  need  of  the 
amusements  which  weaker  minds  are   obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  support  or  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  spirits.     About  the  middle 
of  September   1785,  he  had  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent paralytic  shock,  from  the  effects  of  which 
lie  soon  recovered;  but  a  second  shock  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  following  month,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  his  whole  left  side.     Still 
he  continued  in  the  fuM  possession  of  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  was  often  as  intelligent,  judi- 
cious, and  even  as  acute  as  ever  ;  and  always 
firm,   serene,  and  happy,  to  a  degree  which 
he  was  unable  to  express.     On   the   second  of 
December  he  had  a  third  attack  of  his  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  following  day, 
when  he  was  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Leechman,  we  believe,  committed  nothing 
to  the   press,  except  nine  "Sermons,"  which 
went  through  several  editions  during  his  life- 
time.    They  were  collected  together  after  his 
death,  and  were  printed  with   others,  selected 
from  his  MSS.,in  1789, in  two  vols.  8vo.    They 
are  all  on  important  and  useful  subjects  ;  display 
great  animation  and  energy  of  thought;  breathe 
a  spirit  of  fervent  and  cheerful  piety;  and  are 
written  in  a  style  that  is  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  pleasing.     Dr.  JFodroiv's  Narrative,  pre- 
jjxed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Sermons. — M. 

LECT  (LECTIUS),  James,  a  learned  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  Geneva,  was  born  at  that 
city,  in  1560.  After  a  preliminary  education 
at  home,  he  studied  law  under  Cujas,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a  chair 
in  that  faculty  at  Geneva,  in  1583.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
state  ;  and  the  zeal  and  intelligence  which  he 
displayed  in  the  public  service  caused  him 
four  times  to  be  appointed  to  the  syndicate  or 
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first  office  in  the  government,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  important  negotiations.  He 
■was  sent,  in  1580,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  pecuniary  aid  for  the  republic, 
exhausted  by  war;  and,  although  that  frugal 
princess  would  contribute  nothing  from  her 
own  purse,  she  permitted  a  collection  to  be 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lect 
went  upon  a  similar  mission  to  Holland,  and 
obtained  a  sum  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  states-general,  upon  the  liberal  con- 
dition that  the  academy  of  Geneva  should  be 
re-established,  the  professors  of  which  had 
been  dismissed.  Lect  himself,  from  his  love 
to  letters,  supported  this  measure ;  and  among 
his  orations  is  one  with  the  title  "  De  Studiis 
Liberalibus  publica  ob  mala  non  deserendis." 
He  was  employed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
republic  with  his  pen,  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy;  and  when  that  prince  had  dishonoured 
himself  by  the  infamous  attempt  of  the  escalndi;, 
m  1602,  Lect  represented  the  action  in  such 
colours  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  succours.  He  afterwards  defended  the 
protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the 
president  Favre,  in  an  excellent  controversial 
work.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he 
found  time  for  various  publications  in  juris- 
prudence, and  in  polite  literature.  He  died  in 
161 1,  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
model  of  an  excellent  magistrate  and  citizen. 
The  legal  writings  of  Lectins  are  contained  in 
the  collection  entitled,  "Thesaurus  Juris  Ro- 
mani,  continens  rariora  meliorum  Interpretum 
Opuscula,"  Lugd.  Bat.  five  vols,  folio,  1725. 
His  other  publications,  all  in  Latin,  consist 
chiefly  of  poems,  orations,  pieces  of  biogra- 
phy, &c.  He  gave  an  edition  of  "  Q.  Aurelii 
Symmachi  Epistolarum  lib.  x.  cum  notis,"  &c. 
Genev.  8vo.  1587,  1590;  of  the  "  PoetJe 
Grseci  veteres  heroici,"  Gr.  Lat.  folio,  Genev. 
1 606  ;  and  of  "  Francisci  Hottomanni  Opera," 
three  vols,  folio,  1599.  Setmebler  Hist.  Liter, 
de  Geneve. — A. 

LEGER,  Anthony,  a  learned  Piedmon- 
tese  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin,  in  the  year  1594.  After  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  other  places,  he  dis- 
charged the  ministerial  functions  for  some 
years  in  his  native  country.  In  1628,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  states-general  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  there  became  intimately 
connected  with  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyril- 
Lucar,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of  the  latter, 
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printed  in  M.  Aumon's  "  Authentic  Monu- 
ments of  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks."  Upon 
his  return  to  Piedmont  from  Constantinople, 
in  1637,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  John,  which  situation  he  retained  about 
six  years;  during  which  interval  his  talents  and 
erudition  were  advantageously  displayed  in  de- 
fending the  protestant  faith,  both  in  public 
disputes  and  in  writing  against  the  emissaries 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  other  Catholics.  Iii 
1(543,  finding  that  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva  ;  where,  after  exercis- 
ing the  ministry  for  some  time  in  the  French 
and  Italian  churches,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  divi- 
nity. He  died  in  1661,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  Under  his  superintendence  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  both  in  the  original  and  vulgar 
Greek  languages,  in  two  vols.  410.  He  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  educated  to  the 
ministry,  and  officiated  as  pastor  to  the  church 
at  Chancy,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva.  He 
filled  successively,  the  posts  of  professor  of 
philosophy  and  of  divinity  in  that  university, 
wirth  high  reputation,  and  was  greatly  admired 
as  a  preacher.  Five  volumes  of  his  "  Ser- 
mons" were  published  after  his  death,,  which 
took  place  in  1719,  when  he  was  about  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Aloreri.  Neuv.  Diet.. 
Hist.—M.. 

LEGER,  John,  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger, 
the  elder,  was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  year 
1615.  Having  pursued  his  academical  studies 
at  Geneva,  and  completed  a  course  of  divinity 
under  M.  Spanheim,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  his  native  country,  in  1639,  and 
chosen  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Prals  and 
Rodoret.  After  his  uncle  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  he  was  chosen  his  successor 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  continued  his 
labours  with  that  flock  till  the  year  1655,  when 
the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  broke  out 
with  peculiar  rage  and  enormity,  and  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were 
exhibited  in  every  part  of  their  country.  Hav- 
ing happily  made  his  escape  into  France,  he 
transmitted  an  affecting  account  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  the  Protestants  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  sent  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
these  proceedings.  Leger  also  wrote  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  to  the  protestant  princes 
and  states,  soliciting  their  interference  on  be- 
half of  his  countrymen.  The  efl^ect  of  their 
representations  was    the  treaty  of  Pignerol, 
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concluded  In  the  s'.ime  year,  which  promisad 
future  security  and  toleration  to  the  Waklenses. 
.  At  the  signing  of  tliis  treaty,  J.egcr  assisted  in 
the  character  of  deputy-general  of  the  pro- 
testant  communities.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
broken,  and  oppression  and  persecution  were 
again  let  looie  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys. 
Thus  circumstanced,  in  the  year  1661,  the 
afHicted  suflcrers  constituted  Leger  their  de- 
puty to  several  of  the  protestant  powers,  that 
he  might  lay  before  them  the  particular  in- 
fractions of  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,  and  solicit 
anew  their  mediation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
This  appointment  gave  such  offence  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  that  orders  were  given  for 
razing  to  the  ground  the  house  of  Leger, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Leger  met 
with  success  in  his  mission,  and  returned  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1663,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church, 
at  Leyden.  In  the  following  year,  he  ven- 
tured secretly  to  visit  the  valleys,  carrying  with 
him  considerable  sums  of  money,  collected 
from  the  Dutch  and  other  Protestants  for  the 
lelief  of  his  persecuted  countrymen  ;  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Leyden.  We  have  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  time  of  his  death. 
fie  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  "  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Vallies  of 
Piedmont,"  in  folio.  Moreri.  Noicv.  Diet. 
Hist.—U. 

LEIBNITZ,  Godfrey  William  de,  an 
eminent  German  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
jear  1646.  Wlien  lie  was  only  si.x  years  of  age 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  who 
v/as  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  university  of  that  city  ;  after  which 
his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  of  able 
masters,  who  were  soon  gratified  by  observing 
the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  learning. 
Besides  profiting  in  their  instructions,  when  he 
was  sufhciently  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
of  a  large  and  well-chosen  library  which  his 
father  had  left  him  ;  and  read  all  the  books 
which  it  contained  in  regular  order  -,  as  the 
poets,  orators,  historians,  civilians,  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians,  and  divines.  I'his 
course  of  reading,  to  which  he  applied  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  wiih  a  very  tenacious 
memory,  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  and  literature.  He 
kiicw  nuny  of  the  principal  poets  by  heart  j 


and  even  in  his  old  age  could  repeat  VirgU 
almost  word  for  word.  He  had  himself  a 
talent  for  versifying,  and  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed, in  one  day,  a  poem  of  three  hundred 
Latin  verses,  without  any  elision.  By  the  at- 
tention which  he  thus  early  paid  to  classical  and 
polite  learning,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
correct  and  elegant  taste  which  appears  in  all 
his  writings.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Leibnitz  became  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  where  he  prosecuted  with  un- 
usual success  the  various  studies  of  law,  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  and  theology,  and  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  many  eminent  writers 
in  each.  In  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
finished  his  academical  studies,  the  principal 
objects  of  his  attention  were  history,  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipsic  in 
1663,  he  maintained  a  thesis  "  De  principiis 
individuationis  ;"  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  to  tiie  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time 
he  continued  to  study  philosophy,  particularly 
in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whora 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile ;  as  he  afterwards 
attempted-  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Des 
Cartes.  On  these  studies  he  was  so  intent,  that 
he  spent  whole  days  in  meditation,  in  a  forest 
near  Leipsic.  He  principally  devoted  him- 
self, however,  to  the  study  of  law,  in  which 
faculty  he  was  admitted  bachelor,  in  1665. 
During  the  following  year  he  supplicated  for 
his  degree  of  doctor  ;  but  was  refused,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  too  young,  being  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age.  But  it  was  surmised, 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  refusal  was  his  hav- 
ing rejected  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.  Resenting  this  affront,  he  went 
to  Altdorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thesis  "  De 
casibus  perplexis  ;"  and  in  the  public  disputa- 
tions on  this  occasion,  displayed  such  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
conferred  on  him,  and  was  even  offered  a  pro- 
fessorship extraordinary  in  law,  which  he  de- 
clined. In  the  same  year,  he  published  his 
"  Ars  Combinatoria  ;"  a  work  intended  to  shew 
in  what  manner  universal  arithmetic  may  be 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  other  sciences. 
This  was  accompanied  with  "A  mathematical 
Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God." 
Though  this  early  production  was  not  en- 
tirely approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment, 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  an  inventive  genius. 
From  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  went  to  Nuremberg, 
to  visit  the  learned  men  in  that  university. 
Finding  that  there  was  a  society  of  literati 
there,  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  ot  tho, 
philosopher's  stone,  he  was  induced  by  curir 
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osity  to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  For 
this  purpose  he  selected  out  of  books  of  che- 
mistry several  dark  terms  and  expressions, 
which  he  formed  into  a  letter;  and,  though  it 
was  unintelligible  to  himself,  addressed  it  to 
the  director  of  the  society,  requestinp;  to  be 
admitted  a  member.  This  sapient  body,  satis- 
fied from  the  proofs  which  the  letter  afforded 
that  the  writer  could  be  no  other  than  an  adept, 
or  one  very  nearly  so,  not  only  introduced  him 
with  honour  into  their  laboratory,  but  even  re- 
quested him  to  accept  of  the  office  of  secretary, 
vith  a  fixed  stipend. 

About  this  time,  the  baron  de  Boincbourg, 
first  minister  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  passing 
through   Nuremberg,  and   meeting  with  Leib- 
nitz at  an  entertainment,  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  that  he  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  himself  particularly  to  the 
f  tudy  of  law  and  history  ;  and  he  also  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances,  that  he  would  engage 
the  elector,  John  Philip  de  Schonborn,  to  in- 
vite him  to  his  court.     Upon  this,  Leibnitz 
removed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentz ;  and   as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  in  the  year  1668  he  published 
his  "  Nova  Methodus   Docendae  Discendwque 
Jurisprudentise  •,"  which  gained  him  great  ap- 
plause.    Li  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
to  induce  the  Poles  to  choose  the  elector  pala- 
tine their  king;  whicli  so  highly  pleased  the 
elector,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  his  court. 
"This  invitation  he  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing by  the  baron  Boinebourg,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  office  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
review,  in  the  chancery  of  Mentz.     Still,  how- 
ever,  Leibnitz    persisted  in  his  philosophical 
enquiries;  and  in  the  year  1670,  he  reprinted, 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  the  treatise  of  Marius 
Nizolius  de  Bersello,  "  De  veris  Principiis,  et 
vera   Ratione  Philosophandi  contra  Pheusdo- 
philosophos  ;"  to  which  he  subjoined  a  letter, 
"  De   Aristotele    recentioribus    reconciliatili." 
Finding  now  that  it  was  in  vain  to  collect  any 
consistent   system    from   former  philosophers, 
he  determined  to  exercise  hid  own  invention 
in  framing  a  new  hypothesis.     This  first  effijrt 
of  his  philosophical  genius  produced   a  work, 
in  1671,  entitled,  "  Theoria  Motns  Concreti," 
inscribed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ;  the 
principles  of  which  were  further  explained  in 
another  work,  entitled,   "  Theoria  ]\Iotus   Ab- 
stractl,"  dedicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.     The  solution  of  tlie  phenomena  ef 
nature,  proposed  in  these  treatises,  the  author 
afterwards    abandoned    for   his    doctrine    of 


monads.     In  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz  went  to 
Paris,  to  manage   some  all  airs  at  the   French 
court  for  baron  Boinebourg.     Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  emi- 
nent literati  in  the  metropolis,  and  made  fur- 
ther and  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy;  which  iie  owed 
chiefly,  as  he   says,  to  the    works  of  Pascal, 
Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  Huygens.     While 
he  was  tlius  engaged,  having  observed  the  im- 
perfection of  Pascal's  arithmetical  machine,  he 
invented  a  new  one,   which  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the    minister    Colbert,    and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.     In  this  body  he  was 
oirered  a  seat,  with  a  pension,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  many  other  advantages  if  he  would 
settle  at  Paris :  but  as  it   was   necessary  that 
for  this  purpose  he  should  embrace  tlie  catholic 
religion,  his  firm  attachment  to  protestantism 
induced  him  to  decline  the  proposal.     In  167J, 
upon  the  death  of  baron  Boinebourg,  he  took  a 
tour  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Collins,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  from  whom  it  seems  he  re- 
ceived some  hints  of  the  method   of  Jluxions, 
which  had  been  invented  in  1664  or  1665,  by 
the  then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.     These  hints  ap- 
pear to  have  led  Leibnitz  to   the  invention  of 
the  calculus  differentialis,  which  is  the  same  me- 
thod of  analysis  vflthfuxions,'  though  under  a 
different  name.     The  claim  of  these  two  great 
men   to  the  discovery  of  this  invention,   was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  dispute  for  several 
years ;  and  though,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  favour 
of  Leibnitz,  that  he  was  no  plagiary,   yet  the 
glory  of  Newton  as  the  first  inventor,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  by  it,  beyond  all 
question.     In  our  life  of  Dr.  Keil,  we  have 
already  noticed   the  controversy  between  liim 
and  Leibnitz  on  this  subject;  and   shall  have 
to  advert  to  it  again  in  the  life  of  our  immortal 
countryman. 

While  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  he  received 
information  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  his  pension. 
Upon  this  he  returned  to  France  ;  whence  he 
wrote  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg, informing  him  of  his  circumstances. 
That  prince  returned  him  a  very  gracious  an- 
swer, and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  favour, 
appointed  him  a  member  of  his  Aulic  Council, 
with  a  regular  salary  ;  but  he  permitted  him  to 
continue  at  Paris,  till  his  arithmetical  machine 
should  be  completed.  In  the  year  1676,  after 
another  visit  to  his  mathematical  friends  in 
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England,  he  passed  through  Holland  to  Hano- 
ver, where  he  settled,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
«;ouncil  board.     In  this  situation,  together  with 
his  civil  labours,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  promoting  the  interests  of  learning  and 
knowledge,   as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
philosophical  lucubrations.     One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  his  care,  was  to  furnish  the  prince's 
library   with  the   best   books   in   the  various 
branches  of  science   and  literature.      In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1677,  he  first  mentioned 
his  mathematical  invention   of  differentials  to 
Newton,  who  had  just  before  written  to  Leib- 
nitz an  account  of  his  own -invention  oiJJusions. 
He  also,  about  the  same  time,  brought  to  light 
some  discoveries  which  he  had  made  in  me- 
chanics and  chemistry;  and  wrote  his  "Notitia 
Opticoe  promote,"  decribing  a  new  method  of 
polishing  optical  glasses,  in  a  letter  to  Spinoza, 
who  was  an  excellent  optician.     Several  other 
memoirs  of  experiments  and  observations  made 
by  him,  are  preserved  in  the  "  Acta  Erudito- 
rum  "  of  Leipsic  :  a  work  in  which,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  had  a  considerable  share.     One 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  preserved  in   this 
periodical  work,  is  his  "  Thoughts  on  Know- 
ledge, Truth,  and  Ideas."     In  1679,  ^^^^"^  ^^ 
death  of  the  duke   of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
his  successor  Ernest  Augustus,  the  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  shewed  our  author  the  same  favour 
which  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  engaged 
him  to  write   the   history   of   the   house    of 
Brunswick.     This  work  Leibnitz  undertook, 
and  employed  himself,  during  several  years, 
in  travelling  over  Germany  and  Italy  to  col- 
lect materials ;    availing  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  opportunities  which  these  journeys 
afforded  him,  for  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  the  arts.     While  he  was  in  Italy 
he  met  with  an  adventure,  in  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  life  to  his  admirable  presence  of 
mind.  ■  Passing  in  a  small  bark  from  Venice  to 
Mesola,  a  storm  arose  ;  during  which  the  pilot, 
imagining  that  he   wis  not  understood   by   a 
German,  whom,  being  a  heretic,  he  looked  on 
as   the    cause  of    the   tempest,    proposed    to 
strip  him  of  his  clothes  and  money,  and  throw 
him   overboard.     Leibnitz  hearing  this,  with- 
out discovering  the  least  emotion,  drew  a  set  of 
beads  from  his  pocket,  and  began  turning  them 
over  with  great   seeming    devoutness.      The 
artifice  succeeded;  one  of  the  sailors  observing 
10  the  pilot,  that,  since  the  man  was  no  heretic, 
he  ought  not  to  be  drowned. 

Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690, 
where  he  pursued,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
several  objects  of  entirely  ditierent  kinds.     He 


engaged  farther  in   mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical researches  ;  he  maintained  a  theologi- 
cal dispute  with  Pellisson,  in  which  he  appear- 
ed the  able  advocate  for  toleration ;    and,  in 
1693,  he  published  an  importa;it  and  curious 
work  on  the  law  of  nations,  entitled,  "  Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,"  &c.  folio.     No 
sooner  was  tliis  elaborate  work  finished,  than 
he  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  great  design  of 
renovating  the  science    of  metaphysics,  and, 
particularly,  of  correcting  and  improving  the 
philosophical  notion  of  substance,  as  the  means 
of  arriving,  in  the   most  simple  way,  at   the 
knowledge   of  nature.       With  this   view   he 
wrote  his  treatise,  "  De  ipsa  Natura,  sive  Vi  in- 
sita."     He,  moreover,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  science  of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  and  the  measure  of  living  forces, 
might  be   clearly  defined.      Of  this  science, 
which  he  called  Dynamics,  he  inserted  a  speci- 
men in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum."     In  the  year 
1695,  he  published,  in  the  Parisian  Journal,  a 
specimen  of  the  new  system  of  the  nature  and 
communication  of  substances,  and  of  the  union 
between  body  and  mind  ;  in  which  he  unfolded 
his  notion  of  a  pre-established  har7)iony  between 
the  body  and  soul  of  man,  which  afterwards  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  "  Thoughts 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  human  Understand- 
ing," in  which  he  controverts  that  philosopher's 
opinions  on  innate  ideas,  substance,  a  vacuum, 
and    other   subjects ;     communicated   to   the 
world  his  ingenious  mathematical  invention  of 
the  arithmetical  binary  ;    and  wrote  a  reply  to 
Bayle,  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  pre-esta- 
blished harmony.    In  1698,  Leibnitz  publislied 
"  Accessiones  Historicse,  quibus  utilia  superi- 
crum  Temporum   illustrandis  Scripta  Monu- 
mentaque  nondum   hactenus  edita,  inque   iis 
Scriptores  diu  desiderati  continentur,"  in  two 
volumes  4to. ;  and  iu   1700,  a  supplement  to 
his  valuable  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  en- 
titled, "  Mantissa  Codlcis  Juris  Gentium  Diplo- 
matici,"  in  folio.     In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  and,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  elector  of   Brandenburg,   after- 
wards king  of  Prussia,  completed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Academy  01  Sciences  at  Berlin.     Of 
this  institution  he  was  appointed  perpetual  pre- 
sident ;  and  though  his  other  engagements  did 
not  admit  of  his   constvuit  residence  there,  he 
enriched   tlie   memoirs  of   the   academy   with 
many  valuable   scientifio  and  literary  commu- 
nications.   A  similar  instiuuion  w.-.s  '.ttemptcd 
to  be  introduced  by  him  at  Dresden,  and  the 
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plan  of  it  received  the  approbation  of  the  king 
of  Poland  ;  but  the  troubles  which  soon  after- 
wards broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution.  Leibnitz 
likewise  employed  himself  for  a  long  time  on 
the  invention  of  an  universal  language  ;  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  design.  In  the  year 
1707,  he  presented  to  the  public  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  his  collections  for  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  entitled,  "  Scriptores  Re- 
rum  Brunswicensium  Illustrationiinservientes," 
&c.  in  folio  ;  of  which  work  a  second  volume 
appeared  in  1710,  and  a  third  in  171 1. 

While  our  author  was  occupied  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  which  we  have  seen,  he  found 
leisure    to  complete  and  publish  a   work,  in 
which  he  explained  more  fully  than  he  had  be- 
fore done,  the  principles  of  his  new  system. 
It  was  entitled,"  Theodicsea,  or,  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  Evil,"   in  two  volumes  8vo. 
1 7 10.      In   the  same  year  he   sent  into    the 
world  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,"  which 
derived  a  greater  value  from  his  various  com- 
munications in  the  departments  of  history,  an- 
tiquities, etymology,  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, &c.     Leibnitz's  writings  had  now  for 
a  long  fmie  rendered  his  name  famous  in  every 
part  of  Europe ;    and  he  had  honours  and  re- 
wards bestowed  upon  him  by  other  princes  be- 
sides the  electors  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burg.    In  the  year  17 11,  he  was  made   aulic 
counsellor  to  the  emperor  ;    and  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  great  appointed  him  his  privy  counsel- 
lor of  justice,  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
ducats.      He  also  undertook   to  establish   an 
academy  of  sciences  at  Vienna ;   but  was  pre- 
vented irom  completing  that  project,  according 
to  sonje  writers,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague.      But  whatever  might  be  the    cause 
of  his  miscarriage   in  this  Instance,   the  em- 
peror rewarded    him    for   his    exertions   with 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  florins  -,    and  after- 
wards gave  him  a  promise  of  doubling  that 
pension,  upon  the  condition  of  his  coming  to 
reside  at  Vienna;    which  invitation  he  was  in- 
clined to  accept,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
death.     In  the  mean  time,  upon  his  return  to 
Hanover  In   1714,  he  found  that  the  elector, 
■who  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  had  appointed  Mr.  Eckhard   his   col- 
league  in  writing   the  history    of    the   house 
of    Brunswick ;     the    prosecution    of    which 
had    been    considerably    inlerrupted    by    his 
othirr  studies   and  engagements.     About    the 
close  of  the  year,  Leibnitz  passed  over  to  Eng- 


lani!,  where  he  received  new  hiarks  of  favour 
and  friendship  from  liis  Britannic  majesty,  and 
frequently    made    his    appearance    at    court. 
During  this  visit,  at  the  instance  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  upon  the  subject  of  free 
will,  the  reality  of  space,  and  other  philoso- 
phical topics  ;  which  was  carried  on  by  letters, 
which    passed    through  her  royal   highness's 
hands,  and  was  conducted  with  great  learning 
and  candour  on  both  sides.     This  controversy 
was  continued  after  Leibnitz's  return  to  Hano- 
ver, and  terminated  only  with  his  death  ;  which 
took  place  In  November  1716,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the  stone,, 
when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.    Be- 
sides the  pieces  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
biographical  sketch,  Leibnitz  was  the  author 
of  numerous  other  works,  on  various  subjects, 
for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities ; 
where  they  will  find  particular  mention  made 
of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  me- 
moirs of  different  learned  and  scientific  socie- 
ties.     M.  G.  Hansclus  collected,  with  great 
care,  every  thing  that  Leibnitz  had  said,  in  dif- 
ferent passages  of  his  works,  on  the  subject  of 
philosophy  -,    and  formed  of  them  a  complete 
system,  under  the  title  of  "  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philosophise,  More  Geometrico  de- 
monstrata,"  &c.  4to.   1728;  and  in  1734  and 
1735,  there  was  published  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters, entitled  "  Epistolre  ad  diversos  Theologici, 
Juridici,    Medici,    Philosophlcl,    Mathematici, 
HIstoricI,etPhilologici  Argumenti  M.S.S.  Auc- 
tores  :   curn  annotationibus  suls  primum  divul- 
gavlt  Christian  Cortholtus."    But  all  his  works 
were  collected,  distributed  Into  classes  by  M. 
Dutens,  and  published  at  Geneva  in  six  large 
volumes  4to.  in   1768,  entitled,  "  Gothofredi 
Guillelml  Leibnitii  Opera  omnia,"  &c. 

Leibnitz  was,  in  person,  of  a  middle  stature, 
and  of  a  thin  habit  of  body.  He  had  a  studious 
air,  and  a  pleasing  aspect,  though  near  sighted. 
He  was  temperate  In  eating  and  drinking,  and 
lived  on  plain  food,  which  he  took  at  no  regu- 
lar hours,  but  only  when  hunger  prompted 
him.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and. 
warm ;  but  he  had  acquired,  by  degrees,  a 
philosophic  command  of  it.  In  conversation 
he  was  affable  and  polite,  and  greatly  averse  to 
disputes.  He  was  thought  to  love  money,  and 
amassed  several  thousand  pounds  •,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  property ;  for  only  a  small 
part  of  it  was  put  out  at  interestj  and  the  re- 
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mainder  was  found  lying  useless  "m  his  apart- 
ments, after  his  deatli.  He  was  never  married, 
and  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady  only  once, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
she  did  not  immediately  accept  his  offer,  but 
took  time  to  consider  of  it,  he  also  took  the 
same  opportunity  to  re-consider  the  matter, 
and  troubled  her  with  no  further  solicitation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say, "  that  marriage  was 
a  good  thing  ;  but  th«t  a  wise  man  ought  to  con- 
sider of  it  all  his  life."  One  would  surmise, 
that  he  had  either  formed  a  very  coarse  and  in- 
jurious idea  of  the  softer  sex,  or  that  his  heart 
was  not  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
tender  domestic  attachment.  He  always  pro- 
fessed the  Lutheran  religion,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  some  sacrifices  in  early  life,  rather 
than  renounce  it ;  but  he  seldom  or  ever  at- 
tended on  public  worship ;  and  when  in  his 
last  illness,  his  coachman,  a  favourite  sei-«ant, 
desired  to  send  for  a  minister,  he  would  not 
permit  it,  saying,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
one.  His  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments 
•entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  those  universal 
■geniuses,  who  at  once  surprise  and  henefit  the 
world.  With  wondt^rful  strength  of  under- 
standing, an  excellent  faculty  of  mvention,  and 
a  most  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he 
united  an  uncommon  degree  of  industry.  He 
frequently  spent  a  great,  part  of  the  night,  as 
M-e!l  as"  the  day,  in  reading  ;  and  has  been 
known  to  pass  v/hole  months  in  his  study, 
without  allov/ing  himself  any  unnecessary  avo- 
cations. Hence  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to 
acquire  much  general  knowledge,  but  to  be- 
come eminent  in  attainments  of  various  kinds. 
The  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
higher  geometry  and  algebra,  rank  him  in  the 
first  class  of  mathematicians.  He  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  doctrines  of  philo- 
sophy, both  ancient  and  modern,  and  cast  new 
light  upon  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
particularly  on  the  first  principles  of  science, 
on  which  his  speculations  were  profound.  In 
theology,  he  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  in  the  polemics  of 
his  own  times.  On  history  and  jurisprudence, 
he  wrote  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  so- 
lidity, which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
these  subjects  to  have  been  his  chief  study. 
With  all  this,  his  attainments  in  the  knowledge 
jof  antiquity,  in  phdology  and  polite  literature, 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of 
an  elegant  scholar,  as  sufTiciently  appears  from 
his  Latin  and  French  poems,  and  his  letters  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.  Ihis  great  man  had, 
Jiowever,  his  imperfections ;    among  which  we 


must  reckon  his  fondness  for  the  conjectural 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  admitted  hypotheses  unsupported  by 
induction  and  experiment. 

Tiie  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is  a  systein 
formed,  partly  in  cnendation  of  the  Carti'sian, 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. In  this  philosophy,  the  author  re- 
tained the  Cartesian  subtile  matter,  with  the 
vortices  and  universal  plenum;  and  he  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  a  machine  that  should 
proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  ^f  mechanism, 
in  the  most  perfect  state,  by  an  absolute  and 
inviolable  necessity.  After  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy was  published,  in  1687,  ''^  printed  an 
essay  on  the  celestial  motions,  in  the  "  Acta 
Evud."  for  1689,  in  which  he  admits  of  the 
circulation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of 
gravity  with  Newton  ;  but  he  never  explained 
how  these  principles  could  be  reconciled,  and 
adjusted  together,  so  as  to  account  for  the 
planetary  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits. 
His  system  is  also  defective,  as  it  does  not  re- 
concile the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the 
free  m.otions  q{  the  comets  in  all  directions,  or 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  plane- 
tary orbits;  nor  resolve  other  objections  to 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortices  and  ple- 
num is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  above 
mentioned,  the  dispute  commenced  concerning 
the  invention  of  the  calculus  of  infinitesimals, 
or  the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Leibnitz 
to  take  a  very  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Newton.  From  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  deity,  and  his  principle  of  a 
sufficient  reason,  he  concluded  the  universe  to 
be  a  perfect  work,  or  the  best  that  could  possi- 
bly have  been  made  •,  and  that  other  things, 
which  are  evil  or  incommodious,  were  per- 
mitted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was 
best ;  that  the  material  system,  considered  as 
a  perfect  machine,  can  never  fall  into  disorder, 
or  require  to  be  set  right ;  and  that  to  suppose 
that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  the  skill 
of  the  author,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work. 
He  expressly  charged  an  impious  tendency  on 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  because  he  asserts, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  and  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its 
present  state,  but  in  process  of  time  would  re- 
quire to  be  re-established  or  renewed  by  the 
same  hand  that  formed  it.  The  hypothesis  of 
the  perfection  of  the  universe,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by 
mechanical  laws  in  its  present  state,  led  Leib- 
nitz to  distinguish  between  the  quantity  of 
motion  and  the  force  of  bodies ;  and,  while  he 
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owns,  ill  opposition  to  Dcs  Cartes,  that  the 
former  varies,  to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of 
force  is  for  ever  the  same  in  the  universe  ;  and 
to  measure  the  force  of  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velocities.  He  proposes  two  princi- 
ples as  tlie  foundation  of  idl  our  knowledge ; 
the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  foundation  of  speculative  truth. 
'I'he  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  by  this  principle,  according  to  him, 
we  make  a  transition  from  abstracted  truths  to 
natural  philosophy.  Hence  he  concludes,  tliat 
the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  in  its  voli- 
tions or  elections,  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good  j  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
choice  between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he 
caWs  iniliscernil'ks !  whence  he  infers,  that  tv/o 
things  perfectly  like  could  not  have  been  jiro- 
duced  even  by  the  dtity.  For  this  reason, 
and  other  metaphysical  considerations,  he  re- 
jects a  vacmiin,  the  parts  of  which  must  be 
supposed  perfectly  like  to  each  other.  For  the 
same  reason  he  also  rejects  atoms,  and  all  simi- 
lar particles  of  matter ;  to  each  of  which, 
though  divisible  in  infinitum,  he  ascribes  a  mo- 
7iadi  or  active  kind  of  principle,  endued  with 
perception  and  appetite.  The  essence  of  sub- 
stance he  places  in  action  or  activity,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  in  something  that  is  between  act- 
ing and  the  faculty  of  acting.  He  aihrms  that 
absolute  rest  is  impossible,  and  holds  motion, 
or  a  sort  of  nisus,  to  be  essential  to  all  material 
substances.  Each  monad  he  describes  as  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  universe  from  its 
point  of  sight ;  and,  after  all,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  substance,  but 
a.  substantiatum  or  phenomene  bien  foiide. 

The  power  of  mechanism  was  never  more 
magnified  than  by  Leibnitz's  famous  doctrine 
of  a  pre-establiihed  harmony,  as  he  calls  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes,  the  brutes  were  mere 
machines ;  and  this  doctrine,  to  many,  appear- 
ed incredible.  But  this  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  what  Leibnitz  would  have  us  believe, 
whS'n  he  tells  us  that  the  soul  does  not  act  on 
the  body,  nor  the  body  on  the  soul ;  that  both 
proceed  by  necessary  laws,  the  soul  in  its  per- 
ceptions and  volitions,  and  the  body  in-its  mo- 
tions, without  affecting  each  other ;  but  that 
each  is  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  iadepen-, 
dent  machine.  The  volitions  of  tiie  nnnd  are 
followed  instantly  by  the  desired  mcitions  of 
the  body,  not  in  consequence  ol  those  volitions 
in  the  least,  but  of  the  nice  and  well  adjusted 
machinery  of  the  body.    The  impressions  pro- 


duced in  the  sensory  have  no  efFect  ovi.  the 
mind,  but  the  corresponding  idea  arises,  at  that 
precise  time,  in  consequence  of  a  chain  of 
causes  of  a  different  kind.  Thus  all  that  men 
do  or  say,  is  no  more  than  the  effect  of  exqui- 
site michinery,  according  to  his  philosophy. 
Gen.  Diet.  Eloge  of  Fontenclle.  Moreri,  En- 
field's Hist.  Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  X.  ch.  ii.  s.  7, 
Maclaurin's  Vieiv  of  Newton^ s  Philosophical  Dis- 
coveries,  b.  i.  ch.  4.  Huttotis  Math.  Diet. 
Martin's  Biog.   Phil.—M. 

LEIGH, Charles, a  physician  and  naturalist,. 
■was  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Grange 
in  Lancashire.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  oi 
physic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1685.  No  par- 
ticulars are  recorded  of  his  life,  which  was- 
continued  to  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have 
resided  and  practised  a  considerable  time  in  his- 
native  county.  He  published,  "  Phthislologia 
Lancastrlensis,"  Lond.  1694,  8vo.  This  is  an 
account  of  the  different  species  of  consump- 
tions reigning  in  Lancashire,  especiallv  of  that 
which  he  considers  as  endemial,  and  calls  the 
scorbutic,  attributing  it  to  chemical  causes. 
"  Excrcitationes  Quinque  de  Aquis  medicatis, 
Morbis  acutis,  Morbis  intermlttentibus,  Hy- 
drope,"  Lond.  1697,  8vo. :  this  contains  an 
account  of  an  epidemic  fever  prevr.iling  in 
Lancashire  from  1693  ^'^  1696,  and  of  his 
practice  in  that  and  other  disea.ses.  "Natural 
History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire," ZoW.  1700,  folio:  this  is  formed  upon 
the  plan  of  Dr  Plot's  county  histories,  and  is 
most  full  with  respect  to  mineral  productions 
and  medicinal  waters.  It  also  contains  an  ac- 
count of  indigenous  plants  with  their  virtues, 
and  some  philosophical  observations  on  vege- 
tation. Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  isf  Botan.  Pulteney. 
—A. 

LEIGH, Sir  EDWARD,a  very  learned  English- 
man in  the  seventeenth  century, wasborn  atSha- 
well,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  i6o2i  He 
was  instructed  in  grammar-learning  at  Walsal, 
in  Staffordshire ;  and  in  1616,  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  university, 
of  Oxford.  He  proceeded  in  arts  in  1623; 
but  before  his  regency  expired  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  v^here  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  common  law. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  1625,  ^^  went 
into  France,  and  spent  six  months  in  that 
country  with  great  improvement;  after  wliich 
lie  returned  to  the  'femplc,  where  he  sedu- 
lously devoted  several  years  to  the  study,  noj 
only  of  the  law,  but  also  of  divinity,  history, 
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and  the  learned  languages.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  took  his 
seat  in  parliament,  as  member  for  the  town  of 
Stafi'ord;  and  was  one  of  the  commons  who 
were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines. In  this  appointment  he  had  for  col- 
leagues, John  Selden,  Francis  Rous,  Bulstrode 
Whitlock,  &c.  ;  and  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed 
in  the  debates  of  that  assembly.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  and  custos  rotulorum  for 
the  county  of  Stafford.  "When,  in  the  year 
1648,  the  presbyterian  party  was  excluded 
from  the  house  by  the  army,  he  was  in  the 
number  of  the  proscribed  members,  and  was 
for  some  time  kept  in  confinement.  From 
that  period  till  the  restoration,  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  prosecuting  his  literary  stu- 
dies, and  in  publishing  various  works,  which 
discover  profound  erudition,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages,  exten- 
sive '  knowledge,  and  much  critical  sagacity. 
He  died  at  his  house  called  Rushall-hall,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  1 67 1,  about  the  age  of  69. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Selected  and  choice 
Observations  concerning  the  Twelve  first  Cae- 
sars," &c.  1635,  8vo.  to  which  he  added,  in 
another  edition,  observations  on  six  more ; 
and  in  1670,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Leigh,  re- 
published the  work,  with  observations  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  illustrative  engravings,  &c. 
under  the  title  of  "  Analecta  Csesarum  Roma- 
nortim."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A 
Treatise  of  Divine  Promises,"  1633,  8vo.  •, 
"  Critica  Sacra,"  on  the  Hebrew  words  of  the 
Old,  and  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  1639,  and  1646,  and  after- 
wards in  two  volumes  folio;  a  supplement  to  the 
"  Critica  Sacra,"  1662,  folio;  "  A  Treatise  of 
Divinity,  in  three  Books,"  1646,  4to. ;  "The 
Saint's  Encouragement  in  Evil  Times,  or,  Ob- 
servations concerning  the  Martyrs  in  general," 
1648,  8vo. ;  "  Annotations  on  all  the  New 
Testament,"  1650,  folio;  "A  philological 
Commentary,  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  most 
obvious  and  useful  Words  in  the  Law,"  &c. 
1652,  8vo. ;  "  A  System,  or.  Body  of  Divinity, 
in  ten  Books,"  1654,  folio;  "A  Treatise  of 
Religion  and  Learning,  in  six  Books,"  1 656, 
folio ;  "  Annotations  on  the  five  poetical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,"  1657, 
folio  ;  "  Choice  Observations  on  all  the  Kings 
of  England,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Death  of 
King  Charles  I."  1661,  8vo.  &c.  I  Food's 
Athen.  Oxan.  vol.  II. — M. 


LEIGHTON,  Robert,  a  pious  and  excel- 
lent Scotch  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  who 
suffered  so  severely  under  the  inhuman  sentence 
of  the  high-commission  court,  as  has  bei'n  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  life  of  archbishop 
Laud  ;  but  we  have  no  information  concern- 
ing either  the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He 
was  sent  for  education  into  ScotLind,  where  ]>c 
distinguished  himself  above  his  fellow  studenls, 
by  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  Lstin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  as  well  as  by 
his  progress  in  philosophical  and  theological 
learning,  and  particulirly  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures.  He  was  also  remarkable 
for  his  early  piety,  his  great  humility,  and  the 
regtilarity  and  ascetic  strictness  of  his  manner 
of  living.  After  having  finished  his  course  of 
academical  studies  in  Scotland,  he  was  sent 
abroad  for  further  improvement,  and  spent 
some  years  in  France,  till  he  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  like  a  native.  Upon 
his  return  home,  after  having  passed  through 
his  trials  for  the  ministry  with  great  approba- 
tion, he  obtained  presbyterian  ordination,  and 
was  settled  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
discourses  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  with 
the  greatest  care.  His  voice  was  but  weak, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  well  heard  by  large 
auditories.  He  had,  however,  says  bishop 
Burnet,  "  a  sublime  strain  in  preaching,  with 
so  grave  a  gesture,  and  such  a  majesty  both  of 
thought,  of  language,  and  of  pronunciation, 
that  I  never  once  saw  a  wandering  eye  where 
he  preached,  and  have  seen  whole  assemblies 
often  melt  in  tears  before  him."  Soon  after 
his  settlement  at  Newbottle,  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  under- 
went a  change,  and  he  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  episcopal  party. 
To  the  presbyterians  he  conceived  a  dislikg, 
and  to  their  covenant;  particularly,  the  im- 
position of  it,  and  the  treatment  shewn  to- 
wards those  who  could  not  conscientiously 
take  it.  Hence  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with 
them,  and  seldom  attended  the  presbytery ; 
choosing  rather  to  live  in  retirement,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  care  of  his  own  parish. 
His  main  object  was,  faithfully  to  instruct  his 
flock  in  the  great  principles  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  to  exhort  them  to  live  in 
charity,  without  troubling  themselves  with  re- 
ligious and  political  disputes.  In  the  classical 
and  provincial  meetings  of  ministers,  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  each.  Whether  they 
preached  the  duties  of  the  times  .''  meaning  an 
adherence  to  the  covenant,  and  the  ruling  poli- 
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tics  of  tlie  clay.  When  it  was  found- by  Mr. 
Leigliton's  answer,  tliat  these  subjects  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  his  public  exhortations,  and 
he  was  rebuked  for  such  an  omission,  he  said 
in  reply,  "  if  all  the  brethren  have  preached  to 
the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  eternity  .'"'  In  the  year  J648,  he 
declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the 
king ;  by  which  means  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  much  trouble,  had  not  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  proved  his 
friend,  and  prevailed  with  tiie  men  in  power 
not  to  molest  him.  When  some  of  his  parish 
were  ordered  to  make  public  profession  of  re- 
pentance, for  the  same  act,  he  told  them,  that 
they  had  embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  which 
he  believed  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty 
to  God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and 
violence,  of  drunkenness  and  other  immorali- 
ties; and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  these 
very  seriously,  without  adverting  td  the  quar- 
rel, or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  At  length, 
finding  that  he  could  submit  no  longer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  impositions  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  being  Unwilling  to  live  in  strife  and  conten- 
tion, he  resigned  his  parish  .  in  silence,  and 
withdrew  into  retirement.  It  appears  that  he 
had  now  exercised  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  ten  years,  and  had  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  for  learning,  abilities,  and  excel- 
lence of  character. 

Soon  after  this,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place 
in  the  ofiice  of  master,  or  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
magistrates  and  town-council,  at  their  unani- 
mous request  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  it ;  which  he  was  the  more  readily  induced 
to  do,  as  it  was  not  subject  to  the  interference 
of  any  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  conducted  himself,  during  ten  years, 
with  a  degree  of  diligence,  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence, that  engaged  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem, and  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
students  in  that  seminary.  Besides  his  general 
superintendence,  and  excellent  advice,  he 
would  often  preach  to  them :  and  if  crowds 
broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would 
go  on  with  his  discourse  in  Latin,  with  a  purity 
and  animation  that  charmed  all  who  under- 
stood him.  During  the  vacations  he  some- 
times paid  visits  to  London,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Cromwell's  court,  and  in 
the  several  parties  then  about  that  city ;  but 
without  being  much  pleased  with  any  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  Flanders,  where,  among 
the  different  orders  and  partiei  of  the  Romish 
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church,  he  considered  the  followers  of  Janse- 
nius  to  be  the  least  objectionable,  since  they 
seemed  to  be  intent  on  bringing  things,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  ;  which  was  the  constant  object  of 
his  thoughts.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  con- 
troversies had  been  too  much  insisted  upon  by 
all  persuasions,  and  had  been  carried  too  far. 
Soon  after  the  restoration,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
Leighton  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  mitre  ;  and  though  he  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  decline  that  promotion,  he 
was  at  length  persuaded,  that  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  rendered  it  his  duty  to 
accept  of  it.  The  diocese  which  he  made 
choice  of  was  that  of  Dunblane,  of  small  ex- 
tent and  little  revenue  ;  to  which  the  deanery 
of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed.  He  was 
consecrated,  together  with  Sharp,  and  two 
other  Scotch  bishops,  at  the  abbey  church  of 
Westminster  ;  which  occasion  was  celebrated 
with  so  much  feasting  and  jollity,  that  Leigh- 
ton  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  "  it  had 
not  such  an  appearance  of  seriousness  or  piety 
as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  church." 
Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sharp 
to  concur  with  him  in  adopting  some  moderate 
plan  for  uniting  the  Presbyterians'  and  epis- 
copalians, founded  on  archbishop  Usher's 
scheme ;  but  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
him  unwilling  even  to  talk  on  such  a  subject. 
He,  as  well  as  the  other  new  bishops,  seemed 
only  intent  on  getting  possession  of  their  sees. 
This  circumstance  was  discouraging  to  Leigh- 
ton,  who  entertained  apprehensions  that  such 
men  were  not  designed  by  Providence  to  build 
up  the  church.  These  bishops  went  down  to 
Scotland  in  one  coach ;  but  when  they  came 
to  Morpeth,  finding  that  they  intended  to  be 
received  at  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp,  Leigh- 
ton  left  them  at  that  place,  and  arrived  at  the 
capital  some  days  before  them.  He  hated  all 
the  appearances  of  pride  and  vanity.  He 
would  not  have  the  title  of  lord  given  him  by 
his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when  others 
would  use  it  in  addressing  him. 

Leighton  soon  perceived,  with  deep  concern, 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  enforce 
conformity  on  the  presbyterians,  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  and  laboured  with  great 
zeal  to  shevv'  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings. 
And  in  the  session  of  parliament  in  April 
1662,  when  the  ministers  to  whom  the  o.uh 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  a  former  parliament,  was  tendered, 
consented    to    take    it,    with    an    explanation 
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which  tKey  presented  to  the  house;  he  pleaded 
strenuously  diat  it  might  be  accepted.  Sharp, 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  answered,  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  peevish  men  ;  and 
"  that  it  ill  became  them,  who  had  imposed 
their  covenant  on  ail  people,  without  any  ex- 
plication, and  had  forced  all  to  tike  it,  now  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  favours."  "  For  that 
%-ery  reason,"  replied  Leighton,  "  it  ought  to  be 
done,  that  all  people  may  see  the  difference 
between  the  mild  proceedmgs  of  the  govern- 
ment now,  and  their  severity  ;  and  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  very  same  persons,  who  had  com- 
plained of  that,  now  to  practise  it  themselves  *, 
for  thus  it  may  be  said,  the  world  goes  mad  by 
turns."  But  the  voice  of  violence  prevailed. 
In  his  own  diocese,  however,  bishop  Leighton 
practised  the  moderation  which  he  recom- 
mended, and  set  an  edifying  example  to  the 
rest  of  his  dignified  brethren.  He  visited  it 
constantly  once  a  year,  preaching  and  cate- 
chising from  parish  to  parish.  He  continued 
his  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave 
all  his  income,  excepting  what  little  he  ex- 
pended on  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He 
studied  to  render  his  clergy  a  well-informed, 
serious,  and  useful  body  of  men  ;  and  he  con- 
nived at  the  preaching  of  presbyterian  mini- 
sters in  districts  where  the  people  were  particu- 
larly attached  to  them.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  very  general  esteem  and  respect  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  diocese,  and  even  mollified 
some  of  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  epis- 
qDpacy.  In  the  year  1665,  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland  by  the  ecclesiastical  high-commission 
were  so  intemperate  and  illegal,  that  Leighton 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  court,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king  a  true  account  of  them.  On  this 
occasion  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  Sharp  and  the  other  members  of 
the  court  pursued  were  so  violent,  "  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  planting  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much  less 
a  form  of  government.  He,  therefore,  begged 
leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire ;  for 
he  thought  he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to 
the  violences  tliat  were  done  by  others,  since  he 
was  one  of  them,  and  all  was  pretended  to 
be  done  to  establish  them  and  their  order." 
The  king  seemed  to  be  sensibly  affected  with 
the  account  which  our  ■\\'orthy  prelate  gnve 
iim  of  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  soon 
afterwards  an  order  of  council  was  issued  for 
eiscontinuing  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
jsnore  lenient  measures  were  promised  to  be 
jursued  with  respect,  to  Scotland:   but  the 


king  would  not  suffer  Leighton  to  resign  his 
see. 

In    the   year    1667,  bishop   Leighton    was- 
again  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  London,  where,. 
in   two  audiences  of  the  king,   he   l.iid  before 
him  the  madness  of  the  former  administration 
of  church  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting 
more  moderate  counsels  :  in  p,irticular,  he  pro- 
posed   a    comprehension    of  the    presbvttrian 
party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a  httle, 
and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
whole  for  the  future,  by  granting  something 
for  the  present.     In  consequence  of  these  audi- 
ences,   and    of   further    information    obtained 
from  Scotland,   the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  ordering  them  to   indulge  such- 
of  the  presbyterians    as    were    moderate    and 
loyal,  so  far  as  to  suffer  tliem  to  serve  in  vacant 
churches,  though  they  did   not  submit  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment.     This  indulgence 
exasperated    the   episcopal  party  in  Scotland,, 
who,  in  a   synod  held  at   Glasgow,  in   which 
archbishop  Burnet  presided,  complained  of  it 
as  illegal,  and  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  church  ; 
and  directed  an  address  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
king,  expressive  of  their   sentiments,  though 
they  did  not  venture  to  present  it.     A  copy  of 
it,  however,  was  privately  obtained  and  sent  up, 
to  court,  and  drew  down  the  king's  resentment 
on  the  head  of  the  archbishop.     When  the  par- 
liament rr.ct,  an  act  was  obtained,  a  clause  of! 
which  declared  the  settling  of  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  external  government  of  th.:  churcli, 
to  be  a  right  of  the  crown.     This  clause,  as 
Leighton  informed  Burnet,  was  surreptitioubly 
inserted  after  the  draught  and  form  of  the  act 
was  agreed  upon^  and'  was  generally  attributed 
to  Lauderdale.     Such  a  prodigious  extension 
of  the  prerogative  excited  the  alarm  both  of  the 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians  •,  the  former  of 
whom  said,  that  it  made  the  king  a  pope,  and 
the  latter  that  it  placed  him  in  Christ's  stead. 
Archbishop  Burnet  felt  the  firsteffects  of  this  act, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  see,  that  he 
might  escape  the  vengeance  with  which  he  was 
threatened.    This  dignity  Leighton  was  strong- 
ly pressed  to  accept  of,  but  he  declined  it.     At. 
length,  being  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  court  in  bringing  about 
his  favourite  scheme   of  a  comprehension   of 
the  presbyterians  J  in  1670,  Leighton  undertook 
the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  and' 
in  the  following  year  consented  to  be  translated' 
thither.     His  scheme   of  accommodation,  the 
particulars  of  which  ra.iy  be  seen  in  Burnet's 
historyj   was   by  the  king's   direction,  turned, 
into  instructions ;  by  which  Lauderdale  wao- 
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•authorised  to  pass  the  concessions  that  were  to 
he  offered  into  laws.  Encouraged  by  this 
support,  our  archbishop  held  repeated  confer- 
ences with  some  of  the  most  eminent  presby- 
terian  ministers ;  but  he  found  the  task  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  most  moderate  form  of 
episcopacy  utterly  impracticable.  He  also 
found,  that  the  odium  of  the  episcopal  party 
was  daily  increasing  against  him,  wlio  repre- 
sented that  under  the  pretence  of  moderation 
he  was  secretly  undermining  their  cause.  Be- 
ing thus  circumstanced,  and  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  on  his  great 
designs  of  healing  the  divisions  and  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  church,  this  wortliy  prelate 
resolved  to  relinquish  his  see,  and  to  retire  to 
a  private  tt  ition.  He  said,  that"  his  work  seem- 
ed to  be  at  an  end  ;  and  that  he  had  no  more 
to  do,  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  please  himself 
with  the  lazy  enjoying  a  good  revenue."  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1678,  therefore,  he  came 
to  London,  and  having  obtained  the  king's 
reluctant  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  retired 
ty  a  house  in  Sussex.  Here  he  lived  ten  years, 
in  great  privacy,  occupied  in  study,  meditation, 
and  prayer,  and  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
power :  for  in  the  parish  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  he  was  constant- 
ly employed  in  preaching  and  reading  prayers; 
and  he  distributed,  through  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  whatever  he  possessed  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  This  excellent  prelate,  whose  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  died  of  a  pleurisy  in  1684,  when  he 
was  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Pralectiones  Theologies,"  pub- 
lished in  1693,  4to. ;  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  Chap.  i.  and  ii." 
1693,  4to. ;  and  of  "Sermons,"  of  which  a 
volume  was  published  in  1692,  in  octavo,  and 
another  including  some  select  works  and 
letters  of  the  archbishop,  in  1758,  8vo.  Life 
prefixed  to  the  last-mentietwd  article.  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  passim. — M. 

LELAND,  John,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary, was  born  in  London,  probably  about  the 
end  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school  under  William  Lily, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Chxist's-college,  Cam- 
bridge, After  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
that  university,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered at  All  Soul's-college.  For  further  im- 
provement, especially  in  the  Greek  language, 
he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  age,  and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 


several  modern  languages.    Upon  his  return  he 
took  orders,  and  obtained  arectory  in  the  marches 
of  Calais.     Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  one  of 
his    chaplains,  and  the  keeper  of  his  library, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  anti- 
quary, which  no  other  personin  this  kingdom,' 
before  or  after,  possessed.  '  This  was  not  a 
mere  title;    for  in    1533,  a  commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  Leland 
to  make  search  after  all  objects  of  antiquity  in 
the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories, 
colleges,  &c.  as  also  all  places  in  which  records 
and  public  writings  were  reposited.     In  con- 
sequence he  spent  above  six  years  in  travelling 
through  England,  sufTering  no  part  to  escape 
his  researches;  nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
the  objects   particularly  mentioned  in  his  cora- 
mission,    but    visited  all   the  remains  of  an- 
tient  buildings  and  monuments  of  every  kind, 
with  a  view  of  collecting  every  thing  that  could 
illustrate  the  history  and    antiquities  of  this 
nation.     At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
he  v/as  much  affected  with  the  probable  loss  of 
many  of  the  manuscripts  they  contained,  and 
made  application  to  secretary  Cromwell  to  get 
them  conveyed  to  the  king's   library.     Other 
benefices  were  conferred  upon  him  ;   one  of 
which  was  a  canonry  in  King's-coilege,   now 
Christ-church,  O.xford;  another,  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Sarum.     He  retired,  with  his 
great  collections,  to  his  house  in   London,  for 
the  purpose  of  digesting  them,  and  preparing 
the  great  publications  he  had  promised  to  the 
world;  but  either  too  intense  study,   or  some 
other  cause,  brough.t  upon  him  a  derangement 
of  mind,  about  the  year  1550,  from  v/hich  he 
never  recovered.     He  died  in  1552,  and  was 
buried  in  his  parish-church  of  St.   Michael  Ic 
Quern.      Leland  published    during    his    life 
several  Latin  poems  of  considerable  elegance, 
and  some  tracts  on  antiquarian  subjects.     His 
manuscript  collections,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  came  for  the  most  part  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  great  use  has  been  made 
of  them  by  Bale,   Camden,  Burton,  Dugdale, 
and  other  antiquaries.     A  volume  of  his  small 
Latin  poems  was  published  in  1589,  by  "J'hoiriaii 
Newton,  of  Cheshire,  with  the  title  of  "  Piin- 
cipuni  &  illustrium  aliquot    &    eruditorum  in 
Anglia   virorum    Encomia,"    &c.    Lend.    410. 
From  his  collections,  Antony  Hall   published, 
in  1709,  "  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britaii- 
nicis,"  Oxen,  two  vols.,  8vo.     "The  Itinerary 
of  John  Leland,  the  Antiqiftry,"  was  publish- 
ed by  Hearne,  at  Oxfoid,  in  nine  vols.  8vo. 
1 7 10,    reprinted  in    1745.     The  same  editor 
published    ''Joannis  Lelandi    Antiquarii    de 
BB  2 
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Rebus  BHtkinnicis  Collectanea,"  Oxcfi.  1715, 
six  vols.  Svo. ;  reprinted  in  1770.  Biograpk. 
Brit.- -A. 

LEL  AND,  John,  a  learned  English  protest- 
ant-dibsentiiij;  divine  in  the  eigliteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1691.  When  he  was  very  young,  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Dublin,  where  the 
subject  of  this  urticle  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox,  which  was  of  so  malignant  a  kind, 
that  it  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  understand- 
ing and  memory.  In  this  melanclioly  condi- 
tion he  remained  almost  twelve  months;  and 
when  the  use  of  his  faculties  was  restored,  all 
Kis  former  ideas  seemed  expunged,  and  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  whatever  he  had  learned 
before  he  was  attacked  by  this  distemper.  He. 
now  discovered,  however,  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  a  strong  memory,  by  which 
he  recommended  himself  so  much  to  notice, 
that  his  parents  resolved  to  bring  him  up  to  a 
learned  profession.  Being  sent  to  a  proper 
school,  he  soon  made  such  a. proficiency  as  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  his  friends  ;  and 
was  then  placed  under  a  celebrated  tutor,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a  course  of  philosophy. 
Afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned 
and  worthy  ministers,  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrev/  and  divinity, 
till  he  became  well  qualified  for  the  ministerial 
office.  He  had  not  long  engaged  in  this  cha- 
racter, before  he  was  invited  to  preach  statedly 
to  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  in 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  a  future  settlement 
with  them  ;  and  he  gave  such  satisfaction  both 
in  his  pvofessional  exercises,  jnd  in  his  private 
conduct  and  manners,  that  he  was  soon  in- 
vited to  become  joint-pastor  with  the  rev.  Rlr. 
Weld;  to  which  ofSce  he  was  ordained  in 
1716,  The  duties  of  this  new  relation  were 
discharged  by  Mr.  Leland  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  fidelity ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  indefatigable  application  to  his  studies, 
he  acquired  such  a  considerable  stock  of  lite- 
rature and  useful  knowledge,  as  raised  him  to 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
In  the  yar  1733^  he  first  commenced  author, 
by  publishing  '*  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book, 
entitl-d,  Ci:ristianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'" 
&c.,  in  t'-.  ovols  Hvo.  Notwithstanding  that 
several  able  replies  to  this  specious  and  dan- 
gerous work  had  already  appeared,  Mr.  Leland 
was  of  opinion  that  much  remained  to  be  said, 
in  order  to  expose  the  author's  fallacious  rea- 
sonings, inconsistences,  and  contradictions. 
This  task  he  undertook,  and  executed  it  in  a 
ananner  which  reflected  great  credit  on  hi& 


diligence,  learning,  and  sagacity.  In  the  year 
1737,  he  embarked  in  controversy  with  Dr. 
JNIorgan,  by  publishing,  "  The  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted, 
Sec.  against  the  unjust  Aspersions  and  false 
Reasonings  of  a  Book,  entitled,  "  The  moral 
Philosopher,'  "  8vo.  The  design  of  this  trea- 
tise was,  to  take  a  distinct  viiw  of  what  Dr. 
Morgan  had  offered,  both  against  revelatioir 
in  general,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  it  induced  the  doctor  to  h  vel  th» 
second  volume  of  his  "  Moral  Philosopher'* 
chiefly  at  our  author.  In  reply  to  this  attack, 
Mr.  Leland  published  a  second  volume  of 
"The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  asseited;"  in  which  the  various 
misrepreseotations,  the  unjust  aspersions,  and 
the  confident  attempts  of  his  antagonist  to  im- 
pose talshoods  upon  his  readers,  are  very  satis- 
factorijy  detected  and  exposed.  fhe  learning 
and  abilities  displayed  by  our  worthy  divine,  in 
these  publications,  and  the  essential  services 
which  he  rendered  by  them  to  the  Christian 
cause,  procured  him  many  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  from  the 
most  eminent  of  his  dis^ent;ng  brethren  ;  and 
in  the  year  1739,  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  him,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

In  the  year  1^42,  appeared  the  celebrated 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Christianity  not  founded 
on  Argument;"  in  which  the  author,  under 
specious  appearances  of  zeal  for  religion,  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  that  the  Christian  faith  has 
no  foundation  in  reason,  nor  aiiy  thing  to  sup- 
port it  but  a  wild  and  senseless  enthusiasm, 
destitute  of  all  proof  and  evidence.  In  answer 
to  this  disguised  and  illiberal  attempt  to  expose 
Christianity  to  the  derision  of  mankind,  Dr.. 
Leland  wrote  "  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  'Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu-. 
ment,'"  in  two  letters,  which  were  published 
separately ;  in  which  he  represents,  with  great 
perspicuity  and  conciseness,  the  absurdity  and 
ill  tendency,  as  well  as  the  manifold  inconsist- 
encies of  this  author's  scheme,  and,  at  the 
Same  time,  gives  a  plain  confutation  of  the 
principal  arguments  from  Sciipture  and  reason 
by  which  he  pretended  to  support  it.  In  the 
year  1753,  Dr.  Leland  distinguished  himself 
still  further  as  the  advocate  of  Christianity 
against  its  most  insidious  opponents,  by  pub- 
lishing, "  Reflections  on  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Hi- 
story ;  especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Chris- 
tkiijty  and  the  Holy  Scrigtmes,"  8vo.    This 
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work  he  urMertook  by  the  advlcp  of  his  worthy 
friend,  the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of 
\Va)brook,  in  London,  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster ;  who  judiciously  urged,  that  it 
was  highly  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  abuse 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Christianity  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  writer  of  so  great 
name  as  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  specious  in- 
sinuations and  confident  assertions  might  pro- 
bably make  disadvantageous  impressions  upon 
minds  too  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  Dr. 
Leland  was  now  justly  considered  to  be  a 
master  in  this  branch  of  controversy,  the  course 
of  his  studies  having  made  liim  particularly 
eonvers^r'  with  those  writii'i^s  which  about 
this  period  were  so  frequently  published,  for 
•  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  ail  revelation. 
And  he  had  ably  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  other  valuable  writers,  in  detecting  theirso- 
phistry  and  miaepresentations,  in  refuting  their 
fallacious  reasonings,  and  in  shewing  that  they 
were  far  from  being  such  formidable  champions 
for  the  deistical  cause  as  many  had  been  apt  to 
suppose.  Since,  however,  there  are  few  who 
have  leisure  or  patience  for  a  particular  en- 
quiry into  a  voluminous  controversy,  some 
judicious  well-wishers  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity were  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  of 
essential  service  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
most  noted  books  wdich  had  been  published 
against  revealed  religion,  for  above  a  century, 
with  proper  observations  upon  them.  This 
task  our  author  was  engaged  t-o  qndertake,  by 
some  persons  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
regard;  and  in  I  "54,  he  committed  to  the 
press  "A  View  of  the  principal  Deistical 
Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
last  and  present  Century  ;'  with  Observations 
upon  them,  and  some  Account  of  the  Answers 
that  have  been  published  against  them,  in 
several  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  8vo.  The  design 
of  this  work  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  deistical  writers,  and  of  the 
several  schemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as 
far  as  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  is  concern- 
ed. There  is  also  an  account  subjoined,  of 
the  most  remarkable  answers  to  them  which 
had  fallen  under  our  author's  special-  notice. 
At  the  end,  some  reflections  are  offered,  which 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  such  a  view  as  is 
here  given  ;  observations  are  ako  made  on  the 
conduct  of  the  deists  in  the  management  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
brief  representation  of  the  evidences  for  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency.  In  this  work  the  author  ably 
maintained  the  reputation  which  he  had,  ac- 


quired by  his  former  productions,  and  it  de- 
servedly met  with  a  very  favourable  reception 
from  the  public 

When  Dr.  Leland  published  this  "  View  of 
the  Deistical  Writers,"  he  had  no  intention  of 
engaging  any  further  in  a  work  of  that  nature  : 
but  soon  after  its  appearance,  some  judicious 
persons  expressed  their  surprise  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  was  looked  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  most  subtle  writers  who  had 
of  late  appeared  against  Christianity.  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  the  works  of  lord 
Bolingbroke  were  published,  in  five  vols.  410.  ; 
of  which  the  last  three  seemed  to  be  principally 
intended  against  revealed,  and  even  against 
sonic  important  principles  of  natural,  religion. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  that  Dr. 
Iceland,  in  order  to  compl.te  the  design  which 
he  had  proposed  in  publishing  his  "View,'* 
should  add  a  supplement,  relating  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  two  celebrated  authors.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  in 
1756,  he  published  his  observations  upon  them 
in  a  second  volume,  conducted,  like  the  former, 
in  the  epistolary  form.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume,  the  author  received 
come  letters  relating  to  his  work,  which  in- 
duced him  to  reconsider  some  parts  of  it,  and 
to  give  such  further  additions  and  illustrations, 
as  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
main  design.  At  the  same  time  he  had  been  de- 
sired to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  "Reflec- 
tions upon  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters,"  &cc.  ; 
and  as  the  subject  has  a  near  affinity  to  those 
which  are  treated  of  in  the  "  View,"  and 
would  consequently  help  to  complete  that  part 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  his  lordship,  L& 
was  judged  adviseable  to  publish  a  distinct 
volume,  comprehending  the  author's  additions, 
and  illustrations,  together  with  these  "  Reflec- 
tions." The  whole  of  this  useful  work  waSs 
thus  comprised  in  three  volumes,  and  secured 
to  the  author  not  only  very  general  public  ap- 
probation, but  the  particular  notice  of  some- 
persons  of  great  njerit  and  distinction,  whose 
concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for  cur  common- 
Christianity,  inclined  them  candidly  to  over- 
look smaller  differences  and  distinctions.  Dr. 
Leland  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  his 
active  exertions  in  this  good  cause  to  a  very 
advanced  age.  When  he  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  so. 
violent  a  fever,  that  hi-s  recovery  was  doubtful  ;., 
and  though  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  it  gave  him  no  small  pleasure. to  have 
his  days  a  little  prolonged,  that  he  might  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  a  v/ork  which  bad,  cost 
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1i!m  more  application  than  any  of  his  former 
u-ritings,  and  with  wliich  he  intended  to  close 
his  learned  labours.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  this  work  made 
its  appearance,  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  shewn  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  World,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God  -,  a  Rule  of  moral 
Duty ;  and  a  State  of  future  Rewards  and 
Punishments,"  Sec.  This  valuable  perform- 
ance, also,  met  with  the.  reception  from  the 
public  of  which  it  was  deserving  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
From  this  time  our  author  enjoyed  a  greater 
share  of  health  and  spirits  than  he  had  known 
for  many  years  before,  until  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  occasioned  by  an  inflammation 
of  his  lungs,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1766,  when  he  was  in  the 
seventy- fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Leland  was 
distinguished  by  considerable  abilities,  and  very 
extensive  learning.  He  had  a  quick  appre- 
hension, a  solid  judgment,  and  a  memory  so 
remarkably  tenacious,  that  he  was  often  called 
^j  ivalkiiig  library.  His  moral  character  was 
equally  amiable  and  excellent.  As  he  enter- 
tained the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  deity,  his 
perfections  and  providence,  so  his  piety  was 
liberal,  rational,  and  manly;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  vi'as  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  defend.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally warm  ;  but,  by  maintaining  a  strict  dis- 
cipline over  his  passions,  he  never  suffered  it 
to  betray  him  into  improper  behaviour ;  and 
in  his  discharge  of  every  relative  and  social 
duty  he  was  truly  exemplary.  Soon  after  his 
death,  a  collection  of  his  "  Sermons"  was  pub- 
lished, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  preface, 
giving  some  account  of  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  author  ;  from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  present  article  have  been  extracted. 
— M. 

LELY,  Peter,  knight,  a  celebrated  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1617.  His  father,  whose  family  name  was 
Vander  Vaas,  a  native  of  Holland,  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  garrison  of  that  town.  Peter  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in  painting  from 
Grebber,  at  Haeriem,  and  began  with  prac- 
tising in  landscape,  and  historical  pieces  less 
than  life.  Attracted  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  arts  by  Charles  I.  he  came  over  to 
England,  in  164  i,  and  was  led  by  the  fame  and 
ioitune  of  Vandyke  to  emulate  him  in  portrait- 


painting.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  tlic 
king,  and  painted  his  portrait,  as  he  also  did 
that  of  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
restoration  that  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity.  He  fell  in  with  the  vo- 
luptuous taste  of  the  new  court  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  beauties  who  adorned  it,  and 

—  On  animated  canvass  stole 


The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 

He  painted  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil, 
and  a  lovely  tone  of  colouring ;  gave  great 
grace  to  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  attitudes 
of  his  figures;  made  his  fancy-draperies  flow 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  by  his  attention  to 
impart  beauty  even  where  he  did  not  find  it, 
became  the  favourite  ladies'-painter.  He  has 
transmitted  the  features  of  most  of  the  fine 
women  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  if  not  with 
striking  truth,  yet  in  their  fairest  form  ;  but  he 
displays  more  art  than  genius,  and,  by  an  uni- 
form attention  to  please,  has  fallen  into  an 
uniformity  of  manner.  He  was,  however, 
not  only  employed  upon  beauties,  but  several 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time  chose  to  be 
represented,  to  posterity  by  his  pencil.  Leiy 
was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  II.,  who  made 
him  his  principal  painter,  and  honoured  him 
with  knighthood.  He  acquired  wealth,  part  of 
which  he  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings,  which 
after  his  death  sold  for  26,000/.  Sir  Peter' 
married  an  Englisli  lady  of  beauty  and  family, 
and  purchased  an  estate  at  Kew,  where  he 
resided  in  the  summer,  living  in  a  style  suited 
to  his  fortune.  He  was  not  free  from  jealousy 
as  an  artist,  and  viewed  with  anxiety  the  rising 
reputation  of  Kneller.  He  was  seized,  as  he 
was  painting  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  1680,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  remains  were  in-  ■ 
terred  in  Covent-garden  church,  under  a  monu- 
ment, with  his  bust  carved  by  Gibbons.  Lely's 
works  are  dispersed  in  collections  throughout 
England.  The  hsaiities  at  Windsor  by  his 
hand  are  much  admired,  and  form  a  principal 
decoration  of  that  palace.  TVa/pck's  Anecd. 
Biog.  Brit. — A. 

LEIVIERY,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  chemist, 
son  of  Julian  Lemery,  a  procureur  in  the  par- 
liament of  Normandy,  of  the  calvinist  per- 
suasion, was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1645.  ^^ 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy, 
in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1666,  went  to  Paris 
in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  chemistry 
which  he  perceived  to  be  the  basis  of  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines.     He  took  some  in- 
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si^ractlonj  from  Glaser,  demonstrator  of  che- 
mistry in  the  royal  garden,  anil  t.-en  travell -d 
for  further  improvement.  He  spent  a  consi 
derable  time  at  MontpcU'.ei,  then  famous  for 
its  apothecaries  and  prep:rations;  anH  returned 
te  Paris,  in  ^rtyz,  well  furniehed  with  all  tlu- 
knowi-dge  in  hi^  branv;h  uhi.h  the  kingdom  at 
tliat  tiaie  would  afford.  Through  tlu  friend- 
ship of  M.  Martin,  apothecary  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  he  gave  a  course  of  cliemical  lectures, 
at  the  Lboratory  in  the  hotel  of  that  prince. 
He  had  snon  after  ;•  Lboratory  of  his  own,  at 
■which,  tiiough  little  b^ttt-r  than  a  dark  cellar, 
he  assemi)led  a  brilliant  auditory,  coiiiisting 
not  only  01  men  of  .science,  but  even  of  ladies, 
who  WLre  drawn  thither  partly  by  love  of 
knowledge,  and  partly  by  fashion.  He  also  took 
bo.ir.lcrs  in  his  house,  whom  he  instructed  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy;  and  the  preparations 
which  c  ime  from  his  hand  had  a  great  sale  in 
Puvis  and  the  provinces.  One  article  in  parti- 
cuisr  was  the  sovirce  of  great  profit;  the  magis- 
tery  of  bismuih,  known  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
name  of  Sp'insh  ivhitc,  which  no  person  in 
Paris  but  himself  knew  liow  to  prepare.  Le- 
mery  performed  a  real  service  to  science,  by 
divesting  chemistry  of  the  veil  of  obscure  and 
mystic  language  which  it  had  so  lonix  worn,, 
and  placing  its  facts  within  the  reacti  of  all 
persons  of  sense  and  education.  In  1675,  he 
gave  to  the  public  from  the  press  his  "  Cours 
de  Chymie  •,"  and  seldom  lias  a  work  upon  a 
scientific  topic  been  so  popular.  It  sold  (says 
Fontenelle'  like  a  novel  or  a  satire  ;  new  edi- 
tions followed  year  after  year,  and  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  into  various  modern 
languages.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  con- 
sisted in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  operations  on  the  different  kingdoms  of 
nature  were  described  :  the  sc'ence  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  raticnal  theory 
of  these  processes. 

The  persecuting  spirit  which  disgraced  the 
latter  part  of  the  leign  of  Lewis  XIV.  began, 
in  1 68 1,  to  disquiet  our  chemist,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  lay  down  his  office  of  public 
lecturer  within  a  limite^d  time.  In  1683  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  favourably  received 
by  Charles  II.,  who  had  an  attachment  to  che- 
mical pursuits.  He  rerurned,  Iiowevcr,  to  his 
own  country,  and  thought  to  protect  himself 
by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phytic,  which  he 
obtained  at  Caen  At  Paris  'le  acquired  cm 
ployment  in  Lis  new  ch.iractcr  ;  but  the  reva- 
cation  of  the  tdict  of  T  .  ntes,  which  inter- 
dicted the'  ^ractir  of  physic  to  ProtestantSj, 
reduced  him  to  sue!)  dilDcultits,  that  his.  con- 


stancy at  length  gave  way ;  and,  in  1686,  hc» 
with  his  family,  was  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church.  He  now  resumed  medical  practice, 
and  easily  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king 
permitting  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  and  to 
vend  his  chemical  remeilies,  several  of  which 
he  kept  secret.  In  1697,  Lemery  publi'-hed 
his  "Phannacopee  Universelle."  This  work 
con.sists  of  a  collection  of  all  the  forn-.ulac  givea 
in  all  the  books  of  pharmacy  and  dispensato- 
ries in  Europe,  with  corrections  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  though  overloaded  with  articles, 
was  a  valuable  performance  at  the  time.  In. 
the  next  year  appeared  his  "  Dictionnaire  Unl- 
veisel  des  Drogues  simples,''  a  still  more  use- 
ful work,  though  considerably  short  of  perfec- 
tion. Of  its  various  editions,  that  with  the 
additions  of  Jussieu  is  the  best.  Upon  the 
re -establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  1699,  Lemery  was  appointed  associate-che- 
mist ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Bour- 
delin,  he  obtained  a  pensioner's  place.  He 
communicated  some  memoirs  to  this  body, 
and  read  before  it  the  papers  which  in  1 7c  7  he 
published  collectively,  under  the  title  of  "  fraite 
de  I'Antimoine."  This  w.'s  a.  complete  ac- 
count of  all  the  medicinal  preparations  of  that, 
mineral  know-n  at  that  period  He  soon  after 
began  to  feci  the  i:ifirmities  of  age,  and,  in 
17 15,  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy.  Le- 
mery was  a  very  industrious  man,  and  spent 
all  his  time  in  sick-chambers,  the  academy,  his 
closet,  and  laboratory.  His,  manners  were 
plnin  atiJ  simple;  lu  was  a  sincere  friend,  and. 
upright  in  s'.e  commerce  of  life.  Fontcneile 
Eloges  des  yfcdtmicicris.  Halleri  Bibl.  Bet. — A. 
LEMERY,  Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1677.  He  acquired  un- 
der his  i';;rhcr  a  taste  for  cheinistry  and  medi- 
cine, ami  was  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree, 
in  169.S.  He  gave  chemical  lectures  in  the 
royal  garden  in  f  08,  and  was  made?  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Hotel  dieu,  in  17 10,  which 
place  he  held  to  l.i:  death.  In  1712  he 
was  received  as  an  associate,  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  became  a  pensioner  on  the  death, 
of  his  father,  in  17  15.  He  purchased  a  place 
of  king's  physician,  and  in  that  quality  attended 
the  infanta  of  Spain  back  to  her  own  country. 
In  1731,  he  obtan.ed  tlie  profess^irship  of  che- 
mistry in  the  royal  garden,  in  place  of  Geoffroy. 
Re  was  afterwaros  particularly  attaclied  to  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick,  aiid  the  dowager  prin- 
cess of  Conti,  in  wll0^e  hotel  he  passed  greaiL. 
part  of  his  tlm«.  He  died  in  i  743.  The  works- 
of  Lewis  Lemery  are,  '♦  Traite  Azs  Alimcns,"' 
1702,    lamo.,    chiefly   relating    to    vcgctakie. 
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articles  of  food,  of  which  it  gives  a  description, 
with  an  account  of  their  (ju;i!ities  :  iliis  work 
was  much  augmented  in  an  edition  by  Bruhier, 
two  vols.  i2nio.  175  V  "Dissertation  sur  la 
Nourriture  dee  Os,"  1704,  i2mo.  :  in  this 
treatise  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  tiie 
bones  are  nourished  by  a  peculiar  gelatinous 
iluid,  deposited  in  their  substance  by  the  small 
arteries,  and  not  bv  the  marrow.  To  this  arc 
added  three  letters  on  the  generation  of  worms, 
against  Andry.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  he  has  given  several  papers 
on  the  analysis  of  plants,  and  on  other  chemical 
topics,  on  monstrous  births,  &c.  Eloy  Diet. 
Halla-'i  Bib!.   Botatt.  &  W,iat.—A. 

LEMOS,  Thcrias  de,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk,  and  celebrated  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  against  the  Molinists, 
was  born  at  Rivadavia,  in  Gallicia,  about  the 
year  1545.  When  the  disputes  commenced 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  grace,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  acquired  high  repu- 
tation by  the  zeal  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
supported  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  at  Val- 
ladolid.  After  silence  had  been  imposed  on 
the  contending  parties  by  pope  Clement  VIII., 
and  he  Iiad  assembled  at  Rome  a  sort  of  council 
for  the  decision  of  tliis  controversy,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  congregwtion  de  auxi/iis,  Lemos 
■was  appointed,  at  a  general  chapter  of  his  order 
held  at  Naples  in  1600,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
their  patron  at  the  papal  tribunal.  Here  he 
obtained  great  applause  by  the  learning,  skill, 
and  eloquence  v/hich  he  displayed,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  his  order  as  having  immortalized 
himself,  by  the  success  with  which  he  defend- 
ed the  glory  of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  con- 
gregation was  dissolved  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  Philip  II.  offered  him  a  bishopric,  which 
he  declined  ;  but  he  accepted  of  a  pension  from 
the  royal  treasury.  He  died  in  1629,  about 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Panoplia  Gratis,"  published  in  i  766,  in  two 
vols,  folio,  in  which  the  questions  concerning 
grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  are  largely 
and  profoundly  discussed  -,  "  Acta  Congrega- 
tionum  et  Disputationum,  quae  coram  Cle- 
mentc  VIII.  et  Paulo  V.  de  Auxiliis  divinae 
gratis  sunt' celebrate,"  1702,  folio  ;  and  nu- 
merous treatises  in  controversial  divinity. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENCLOS,  Anne,  or  Ninon  de,  one  of 
the  illustrious  women  of  a  licentious  and  frivo- 
lous age  and  country,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1616. 
Her  father,  the  sieur  de  1'  Enclos,,  a  gentleman 
of  Touralne,   had   served  with  reputation  in 


tlie  army,  and  was  reckoned  a  man  of  wit:  her 
mother  was  a  devotee.  She  lost  both  parents 
at  tlie  age  of  fifteen ;  and  being  left  mistress 
of  a  good  fortune,  without  any  one  to  controul 
her,  she  determined  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
entirely  suited  to  her  inclinations.  She  had 
derived  her  philosophy  from  the  works  of 
Charron  and  Montagne,  which  she  began  to 
meditate  at  the  age  of  ten.  Nature  had  given 
her  beauty,  but  this  quality  without  the  graces, 
was,  according  to  her,  "  only  a  hook  without  a 
bait."  She,  therefore,  made  herself  mistress 
of  all  tlie  accomplishments  proper  to  her  sex  ; 
she  played  well  on  the  harpsicord,  sung  with 
taste,  and  danced  with  elegance.  She  likewise 
studied  the  art  of  conversation,  and  qualified 
herself  for  the  company  of  the  most  cultivated 
persons  of  her  time.  Amorous  by  constitu- 
tion, and  licentious  by  principle,  she  resolved 
to  give  free  indulgence  to  the  tender  passion 
without  the  shackles  of  a  serious  engagement. 
Shf  was  not  mercenary,  and  never  sold  her 
favours :  her  fugitive  attachments  seem  partly 
to  have  been  prompted  by  personal  attractions, 
partly  by  vanity  ;  for  they  included  men  of 
high  rank  and  reputation,  as  well  as  men  of 
gallantry  and  fashion.  It  is  much  less  extraor- 
dinary, that  she  was  complimented  and  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  time,  than  that  her  friendship  was  sought 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  her  own 
sex.  She  was  long  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the  wife  and  the 
widow  of  Scarron  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
illustrious  lady,  when  a  partner  in  the  throne, 
wished  to  engage  Ninon,  first  reformed,  to  live 
with  her,  and  dispel  the  dreadful  ennui  which 
was  the  price  of  her  elevation.  Ninon,  how- 
ever, wisely  preferred  her  liberty  to  the  prison 
of  Versailles ;  and  she  was  proof  against  all 
the  efforts  of  directors  and  devotees  to  bring 
her  to  sober  reflection.  As  she  retained  her 
personal  charms  to  a  late  period,  and  her 
mental  attractions  to  the  close  of  life,  she  was 
long  the  object  of  admiration,  and  had  the 
honour  of  forming  more  than  one  generation  of 
young  men  of  fashion.  Mothers  were  pleased 
to  see  their  sons  in  her  train,  as  she  always 
promoted  decorum,  and  the  air  of  good  com- 
pany, and  was  capable  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship to  those  who  confided  in  her.  The 
power  of  her  mature  beauty  was  tragically 
illustrated  by  the  often-told  adventure  of  one 
of  her  sons,  who,  being  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  his  mother.  It  is  said  that 
she    disclosed    the    secret   at    the    moment 
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when  he  thought  luiilself  at  the  point  of  ob- 
taininghis  wishes,  aiul  that  the  shock  so  over- 
powerccl  him,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
sword.  The  credit  and  apparent  satisfaction 
in  which  she  passed  her  days  could  not  but 
favour  tlie  prevailing  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
and  forms  a  satire  on  French  morality  ;  yet  that 
she  was  herself  conscious  of  having  mistaken 
the  way  to  true  happiness  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond. 
'•  Every  one  tells  me  (says  she)  that  I  have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  time  than  any  o.ther  per- 
son. However  that  be,  if  such  a  lifs  had  been 
proposed  to  me,  I  would  have  hanged  myself." 
iihe  died  at  tlie  age  of  eighty.  Whether  her 
last  moments  corresponded  with  the  rest  of 
her  life,  or  whether  she  died  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian (for  both  have  been  asserted),  is  of  very 
little  consequence  to  .Tiankind.  A  set  of  sup- 
posititious letters  in  her  name  to  the  marquis  de 
Sevigne  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Some 
of  her  real  ones,  contained  in  the  works  of 
St.  Evremond,  are  written  with  more  nature 
and  delicacy.  jVforeri.  Nctiv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 
LENFANT,  David,  a  French  Dominican 
monk  and  voluminous  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1603. 
lie  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  when  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  his 
conduct  and  manners  acquired  the  esteem  of 
his  superiors,  while  he  secured  their  applause 
by  his  uncommon  literary  industry.  He  died 
in  1688,  when  about  eighty-five  years  old.  In 
1651;,  he  published,  "  Saneti  Bevnardi  Abbatis 
Biblia,"  in  4to  ,  cont.iining  a  collection  of  all 
the  illustrations  of  texts  of  scripture,  dispersed 
throughout  the  works  of  tliat  writer.  In  1656 
and  166^,  he  published  "  Concordantise  Augus- 
tinianas,"  in  two  vols,  folio,  consisting  of  a 
concordance  to  all  the  opinions  of  that  father ; 
and  in  1661,  a  collection  of  all  the  _passages 
illustrative  of  texts  of  scripture  in  his  works, 
under  the  title  of  "Biblia  Augustiniana,"  in 
two  vols,  folio.  In  1657  and  1659,  he  sent 
into  the  world  a  similar  collection  of  all  the 
texts  from  the  Old  I'estament,  with  their  illus- 
Wations,  which  occur  in  the  publications  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the  title  of  "S.  Tliomw 
Aquinatis  Biblia,"  in  three  vols.  4to.  ;  and  in 
i63o,  he  published  "A  general  History  of  all 
Ages,"  in  three  vols.  i2mo.,  which  he  ex- 
tended to  six  vols,  in  1684.  This  is  a  curious 
and  singular,  though  superficial  production, 
exhibiting  a  kind  of  chronological  sketch  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  both  in  the  church 
and  the  world,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the   date  of  its   appear- 
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ance.  A  more  appropriate  dtle  to  it  would 
ha"e  been  that  of  '*  An  historical  Calendar." 
Mon-ri.      N.7UV.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENFAN  T,  James,  a  learned  and  eloquent 
French  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Bazoche  in  Beauce,  in  the  year  1661. 
He  commenced  his  theological  studies  at 
Saumur,  under  the  learned  Lewis  Cappel,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  ;  and  continued  them  after- 
wards at  Geneva.  In  both  these  situations,  his 
diligence  of  application  and  his  proficiency 
were  highly  commendable.  He  removed  from 
Geneva  to  Heidelberg  in  1683,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry  in  the  following  year, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  French  church  in 
that  place.  His  pulpit  talents  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  recommended  him  to  the  dowager 
electress  palatine,  who  appointed  him  her 
chaplain.  In  1688,  the  invasion  of  the  pala- 
tinate by  the  French  rendering  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  at  Heidelberg,  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  wliere  Frederic,  elector  of  Brnnder.burg, 
appointed  him  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Charlotte  Sophia,  queen 
of  Prussia,  nominated  him  her  preacher  ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  this  princess,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  her  son.  He  was  also 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  superior  con- 
sistory, and  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  the  year  1707,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  preached 
before  queen  Anne,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  him  that  she  offered  him  the  post  of  one 
of  her  chaplains  ;  but  his  attachment  to  Ber- 
lin induced  him  to  decline  this  honour.  His 
grand  object  in  this  journey  was,  to  collect  or 
consult  scarce  books  and  MSS.  in  order  to 
procure  materials  for  the  historical  works- 
which  are  mentioned  below.  With  this  view, 
in  the  same  year  he  visited  Holland  ;  and  at 
subsequent  periods,  Helmstadt,  Eeipsic,  and 
Breslaw.  He  died  of  a  paralytic  ati'ack  in 
1728,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  In  per- 
son he  was  middle-sized,  with  an  opeivpleasing 
countenance;  his  manners  were  simple  and 
engaging ;  and  his  disposition  truly  amiable. 
He  loved  social  intercourse,  and  seldom  passed 
a  day  without  seeing  some  friend  or  other ; 
and  he  also  loved  his  studies,  to  which  lie  de- 
voted an  ample  portion  of  his  time.  His  pub- 
lications were  very  numerous  in  the  depart- 
ments of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  criti- 
cism, polite  and  miscellaneous  literature.  •  The 
most  important  of  them  are,  his  "  History  of 
the  Council  of  Pisa,"  two  vols.  4to.,  1724; 
"The  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance," 
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two  vols.  4to,   1727;    and  "The  History  of 
the  Council  of  Basil,"    two  vols.  4to.,   1731. 
These  histories,  and  more  particularly  the  two 
former,  are  written  with  great  ability  and  ini- 
parfiality,  and  abound  in  interesting  facts  and 
curious  researches.     M.  Lenfant  also  publish- 
ed, conjointly  with  M.  Beausobre,  "  The  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
into  French,"  two  vols.  410.  1728,  with  learn- 
ed critical  and  useful  illustrative  notes  ;  which 
is  preceded  by  a  general  preface,  or   introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  use- 
ful for  students  in  divinity,  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  voluminous  works 
which  treat  of  many  curious  as  well  as  neces- 
sary points  discussed  in  it.     He  likewise  pub- 
lished,  "  De  Inquirenda  Veritate,"  4to.  1691, 
which   is  a  Latin  translation  of  Malebranche's 
"  Search  after  Truth  ;"  *'  The  History  of  Pope 
Joan,   taken  from  the   Latin   Dissertation  of 
M.  Spanheim,"  i2mo.,   1694-,  "Poggiana,  or 
the  Life,  Character,  Opinions,  and  boit  mots  of 
Poggio,  the  Florentine,  with  his  History  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence,"  in  two   vols.    lamo., 
1720;    "Sermons,"    in    two    vols.     i2mo.  •, 
various  controversial  treatises  against  popery ; 
and  numerous  "Letters,"  "Dissertations,"  &c. 
inserted   in   the  "  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  and 
the     "Bibliotheque     Germanique."      A'Toreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENGLET,  du  Fresnoy,  Nicholas,  a 
copious  French  writer,  was  born  at  Beauvois, 
In  1674.  After  he  had  passed  through  his 
initiatory  studies  at  Paris,  he  applied  particu- 
larly to  theology,  and  composed  several  works 
in  a  strain  of  freedom  which  attracted  the 
censure  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  established 
bodies.  He  shewed  himself  little  favourable 
to  the  mystic  rhapsodies  of  Mary  of  Agreda, 
and  attacked  the  reality  of  alleged  visions,  ap- 
paritions, &c.  Probably  disgusted  with  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  he  quitted  divinity  for 
politics -,  and,  in  1705,  was  sent  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  Torcy,  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  at  Lille,  in  quality  of 
secretary  for  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  foreign  correspondence  with  Brussels  and 
Holland,  by  means  of  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  various  plots  and  intrigues 
against  the  French  interest.  A  discovery  of 
this  kind  rendered  him  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  treachery  of  an  officer  who  had  engaged 
to  deliver  one  of  the  gates  of  Mons  to  the  duke 
of  iVIarlborough.  Lenglet  returned  to  France 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  and  employed 
himself  in  composing  various  literary  works. 


At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of 
Ccllemare,  set  on  foot  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  French  ministry  to  penetrate 
into  this  intrigue  ;  and  his  success  was    such 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  for  life. 
He  took  a  journey  to  Vienna,  in  1 721,  and  was 
appointed  by  prince  Eugene  (who   had  before 
known  and  favoured   him)   his   librarian;   but 
he  soon  lost  the  post,  for  want  of  fidelity  in  exe- 
cuting its  duties.     Such  a  defect,  joined  to  his 
great  aversion  to  restraint,  will  account  for  the 
little  advantage  he  made  of  his  connexion  with 
the  great,  and  for  his  continuing  to  live  as  an 
indigent  man  of  letters  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  refused  the  invitation  of  an  opulent  sister 
who  wished  him  to  reside  with  her,  and  rather 
chose  to  remain  in  an  obscure  lodging  with  one 
servant.     His  mean  appearance  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  being  received  in  many  great 
houses,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  con- 
versation,   and    the   extent   of  his  knowledge. 
He  was  much  inclined  to  causticity,  and  fre- 
quently passed  the  bounds  both  of  prudence 
and  decency  in  his  writings,  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  what  was  liable  to  ob- 
jection.    This  freedom   caused   him    ten    or 
twelve  times  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastille ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  he  became  so  accustomed  to  this 
punishment,  that  upon  seeing  the  usual  exempt 
enter   his   room,  he  would  say,  "  Ah !  good 
morning,  Mr.  Tnpin  !      Here,  quick  (to  his 
maid),  my  bundle  of  linen,   snuff,  &:c."  and 
then    cheerfully  walked   away  with  his  con- 
ductor.    His  studies   being  chiefly  turned   to 
the  early  writers  of  the  language,  he   affected 
their  dialect  in  his  discourse,  and  their  plain- 
ness in  his  manners.     He  had,  however,  little 
regard  to  sincerity,   and  would   readily  main- 
tain opinions  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  when 
he  had  a  motive   so  to  do.     In  his  latter  years 
he  was  attached  to  chemistry,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone.    The 
end  of  this  singular  man  was  tragical.     Having^ 
sat  down  to  read  near  the   fire,  he   slumbered 
over  his  book,  and,  falling  into  the  hearth,  waSj. 
burnt   to  death.      He  was  then  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  and,  from  the   soundness  of  his 
constitution,  seemed  likely  to  last  some  years 
longer. 

The  long  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
Lenglet  is  not  now  worth  copying.  A  great 
part  of  them  consist  of  editions  of  other  writers, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  illustrations, 
often  satirical,  and  not  unfrequently  licentious. 
His  best  work  is  esteemed  to  be  his  "  Methode 
pour  etudier  1'  Histoire,  avec  un  Catalogue  des- 
prlncipau,\    Historiens,"  twelve  vols,    izmo., 
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seven  vols.  4to.  Another  upon  a  similar  plan, 
also  well  received,  was  his  "  Methode  pour 
etudier  la  Geographic,"  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  maps,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  j^eo- 
graphers.  Among  tlie  more  curious  of  liis 
works  are  "  1  raite  historique  &  dogniatique 
du  Secret  inviolable  <le  la  Confession;"  and 
"  Histoire  de  la  Philosopliie  Hcrmetiqne." 
Moreri.      Noiiv.   Did.   Hiit. — A. 

LEO  I.  emperor  of  the  east,  succeeded 
Marcian  in  the  year  457,  through  the  favour 
of  the  patrician  Aspar,  whose  stain  of  arian- 
ism  excluded  him  from  the  empire.  Leo 
was  a  native  of  Thrace,  who  had  gradually 
risen  in  the  Roman  armies  to  the  rank  of  a 
military  tribune,  and  was  principal  steward  of 
Aspar's  household.  He  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  the  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  dangerous  employment  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  that  ceremonial.  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  western  part  of  the  empire  in 
the  early  period  of  this  reign,  gave  the  Van- 
dals under  Genserlc  the  opportunity  of  fixing 
themselves  in  Africa ;  and  a  correspondence 
of  religion  and  interest  induced  Aspar  secretly 
to  favour  their  cause.  Leo  appears  early  to 
have  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  purple ;  and  in 
order  to  controul  the  influence  of  the  family  of 
Aspar,  had  secretly  Introduced  Isaurian  troops 
into  Constantinople,  and  had  married  his  eldest 
daughter  Ariadne  to  Zcno,  an  Isaurian  com- 
mander. He  still,  however,  maintained  an 
outward  friendship  with  Aspar,  to  whose  son 
Patricius  he  gave  another  of  his  daughters,  at 
the  same  time  creating  him  Cxsar.  In  467 
Leo  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum  of  the 
west,  by  investing  Anthemius  with  the  west- 
ern diadem,  and  making  an  alliance  with  him. 
In  conjunction  with  this  emperor  he  fitted  out 
a  force  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  mi- 
serably failed  of  success  under  tlie  command  of 
Basiliscus  (see  GensericJ.  In  471  he  delivered 
himself  from  his  domestic  apprehensions  by 
causing  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius  to  be 
put  to  death  without  trial,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. The  remaining  sons  and  friends  of 
Aspar  attempted  to  revenge  this  treachery,  and 
the  Goths  attached  to  them  committed  great 
disorders  in  Constantinople,  which  were  sup- 
pressed by  Zeno.  The  Arians  having  lost 
their  patron,  were  now  treated  with  rigour  by 
Leo,  whose  former  tolerance  of  them  is  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  reckoned  the  chief  blot  of 
his  reign.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  from  the  rebellious  Goths,  which 


he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  in  January" 
47,4.  aft'-''"  a  reign  of  nearly  17  years.  Tlie 
epithet  of  Great,  which  has  been  applied  to 
him,  proves  the  degradation  of  the  royal  cha- 
racter in  the  eastern  empire,  since  no  qualities 
are  to  be  traced  in  his  actions  in  tlie  least  cor- 
respondent to  that  title.  His  moderation  and 
love  of  justice  have  been  praised,  and  several 
of  his  laws  remain  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 
Univers.  Hist.      Gibbon.  —  A. 

LKO  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Isntirian, 
was  a  native  of  Isauria,  antl  originally  named 
Conon.  He  was  of  an  obscure  family  ;  yet  his 
father  must  have  acquired  some  wealth,  since 
the  introduction  of  his  son  to  the  imperial 
camp  was  accompanied  with  a  present  of  500 
sheep.  Conon,  taking  thu  appellation  of  Leo, 
served  in  the  guards  of  Justinian  II.,  and  be- 
caiTie  his  favourite ;  but  having  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  his  master,  he  was  sent  with  a 
command  to  the  Colchian  war,  in  which  he 
signalised  his  valour  and  conduct.  Anastasius 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Anatolia,  which  station  he  occupied  when 
that  emperor  was  deposed,  and  Theodoslus  III. 
invested  with  the  purple.  Leo  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Theodoslus;  and  being  aided  by 
Artavasdes,  an  Armenian  of  great  influence, 
marched  to  Nicomedla,  where  he  defeated  tlie 
son  of  the  new  emperor,  and  thence  advanced 
to  Constantinople.  Theodoslus,  unable  to  re- 
sist, agreed  to  resign  the  empire  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  and  Leo  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition  in 
INIarch  717.  Soon  after  this  accession,  Con- 
stantinople was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  ;  but 
after  a  considerable  time  spent  before  it,  in 
which  the  city  underwent  great  distress,  they 
were  constrained  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  An 
attempt  of  the  deposed  Anastasius  to  recover 
his  autiiority,  which  was  favoured  by  several 
persons  of  rank  in  Constantinople,  terminated 
in  his  capture  and  death,  with  the  execution  of 
his  accomplices.  Leo,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  throne,  caused,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  young  son  Constantine,  surnamed 
Copronymus,  to  be  solemnly  crowned.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  72.6  that  he  ventured 
upon  that  attack  upon  image-worship  which 
has  rendered  his  reign  memorable  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  has  exposed  his  memory  to 
all  the  malignity  of  bigoted  zeal.  For  the 
cause  of  his  hostility  to  this  species  of  devo- 
tion, a  Protestant  will  probably  look  no  further 
than  its  manifest  inconsistency  with  the  prin- 
ples  of  pure  Christianity ;  but  an  early  inter- 
course with  Jews  and  Arabs  has  by  the  oppo- 
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site   party   been   suggested    as  the   source   of 
what  they  denominate  his  impiety.     He  began 
with  assembling  a  council  of  senators  and  bi- 
shops, who  concurred  with  him  in  directing  the 
removal  of  images  from  the  sanctuary  and  al- 
tar in  churches;    but  proceeding  in  a  second 
edict  to  enjoin  the  total  expulsion  of  pictures 
and  images,  he  was  opposed  by  the  patriarch 
Germanus,  whom  he  exiled.     The  destruction 
of  objects  long  so  much  venerated,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ  placed  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  struck  the  super- 
stitious people  with  so  much  horror,  that  a 
serious    insurrection    was    the    consequence, 
which  was  not  quelled  without  much  blood- 
shed.    Leo  had  authority  enough  to  enforce 
bis  reform  in  the  eastern  empire,  but  in  the 
west  it  encountered  a  more  formidable  oppo- 
sition.    Pope  Gregory  II.  declared  with  great 
warmth  against  the  imperial  edict,  and  excom- 
municated the   exarch  of  Ravenna,   who  at- 
tempted to  put  it  in  force.  The  people  of  Italy 
openly    revolted ;     Ravenna    fell    under   the 
power    of  the   Lombards;     the   Romans  re- 
nounced their  allegiance,  and  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  pope  at  their  head.     A  fleet  sent  by 
Leo  to  chastise  the  revolters  was  wrecked  in 
the  Adriatic,  which,  of  course,  was  interpreted 
by  the  orthodox  as  a  divine  interposition.     Ir- 
ritated by  the  resistance  he  met  with,  Leo  (it 
is   said)    behaved   with    great   cruelty   against 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  came  under 
his  power ;    and  the  Saracens  took  advantage 
of  these  dissensions  to  make  incursions  into  the 
bordering  provinces.     To  these  calamities  was 
added  a  destructive  earthquake,  which  affected 
his  capital,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.    He  died 
in  741,  after  an  agitated  reign  of  twenty- four 
years.      Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  IV.  emperor,  son  of  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus  and  a  daughter  of  the  chan  of  the 
Chozars,  was  born  in  750,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  775.  Being  of  a  weak  constitution 
both  of  body  and  mind,  his  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  succession  of  his  son  Constantine, 
whom  he  had  by  Irene,  an  Athenian  virgin  of 
great  personal  accomplishments  (see  her  arti- 
cle). He  caused  his  young  son  to  be  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  patriarch,  and  declared  him 
his  partner  in  the  empire.  Leo  iV.  inherited 
his  father's  and  grandfather's  enmity  to  images, 
and  is  therefore  reckoned  by  the  Catholics  one 
of  the  impious  iconoclasts.  Having  found  two 
images  in  the  closet  of  the  empress  Irene,  he 
is  said  never  afterwards  to  have  admitted  her 
to  his  bed,  and  to  have  tortured  to  death  those 
who  had  procured  them  for  her.    He  obtained 


some  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  initiating  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  had  inflicttd  great  evils  on  the 
empire.  The  death  of  this  emperor,  in  780, 
was,  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  imputed  to 
the  eruption  of  carbuncles  on  his  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  hi>  having  worn  a  crown  studded 
with  jewels,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  the  gre^t  church  of  Constantinople. 
Univers.   Mist.      Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  V.   emperor,  the   Armenian,  was   the 
son  of  the  patrician  Bardas,  and  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Saracens  in  the  reign  of 
Michael  I.     His  success,  contrasted  with  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  tniperor  himself,  who 
had  marched  against  the  Bulgarians,  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  army  in  his  favour,  and  Michael, 
either  voluntarily  or  through  compulsion,  de- 
scended from  the  throne,  to  which  Leo,  with- 
out opposition,  succeeded,  in  813.     He   had 
been  educated  in  the  camp,  and  was  ignorant 
of  laws  and  letters  j    his  administration,  there- 
fore, while  it  imitated  the  vigour,  partook  of 
the  harshness  and  severity,  of  military  disci- 
pline.    He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Bulgarians,    who   were   intimidated   by   their 
losses  from  molesting  the  empire  for  several 
years  afterwards.     In  religion  he  followed  the 
steps  of  the  iconoclasts  his  predecessors,  and 
by  his  banishment  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus, 
and  other  votaries  of  image-worship,  he  drew 
upon  himself  an  excommunication  from  pope 
Paschal  I.     He  applied  himself  to  the  reform- 
ation of  many  abuses  in  the  government,  by 
which  he  made  a  number  of  malcontents.     At 
the  head  of  these  was  Michael,  surnamed  the 
Stammerer,  formerly  his  ftllow-ccmmander  in 
the  army,  and  a  principal  instrument  of  his  ele- 
vation.   Though  he  had  been  enriched  and  pro- 
moted by  Leo,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  re- 
ward,and  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  This 
was  detected,  and  Michael  was  condemned  to 
die  on  Christmas-day  -,   but  the  holiness  of  the 
season  having  alarmed  the  empress  Theophano 
with  the  idea  of  profanation,  she  prevailed  to 
have   the   execution   respited.      In   the  mean, 
time  Michael  having  found  means  to  inforna, 
his  friends  of  their  common  danger,  they  as- 
sembled, and  mingling  with  those  who  came  to 
perform  divine  service  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  imperial  chapel,  concealed  themselves  till 
the  entrance  of  Leo.     At  an  appointed  signal, 
they  started  up,  and  at  first,  through  mistake, 
assaulted    the    priest  who    led  the  devotions. 
Perceiving  their  error,  they  rushed  upon  the 
emperor,  who  had  retired  to  the  ahar;   and 
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dipregartling  the  cross  he  held,  and  his  cries 
for  mercy,  dispatched  him  with  many  wounds. 
This  tragedy  was  acted  in  820,  after  Leo  had 
reigned  with  reputation  near  seven  years  and 
a  half.      Univers.  Hist.    Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  VL  emperor,  surnamed  the  Phi- 
ksophei;  was  the  son  of  Basil  I.,  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crowned  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  in  870.  J  he  treachery  of  a  monk, 
whose  great  sway  at  court  the  young  prince 
had  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  produced  his 
imprisonment,  on  the  charge  of  a  design  against 
the  life  of  his  father  ;  and  he  would  have  lost 
his  eyes  and  his  inheritance,  had  not  his  friends 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his 
release  and  restoration  to  favour.  At  tlie 
death  of  Basil  in  886,  Leo  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  having  a  nominal  partner  in 
his  brother  Alexander,  but  himself  possessing 
all  the  sovereign  power.  I'le  began  his  reign 
by  punishing  the  monk  who  had  caused  his 
disgrace,  and  banishing  the  patriarch  Photius, 
whose  ambition  had  occasioned  v-arious  disor- 
ders. The  Bulgarians,  in  this  reign,  renewed 
their  usual  hostilities  against  the  eastern  em- 
pire ;  and  the  ill  success  of  the  generals  of 
Leo  obliged  him  to  submit  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  they  were  pleased  to  impose.  The 
Saracens  also  were  very  formidable  during  this 
period  :  they  landed  in  Sicily,  took  the  isle  of 
Lemnos,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  capital  itself.  Several  actions 
were  fought  by  sea  and  land  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  the  balance  rather  inclined  against  the 
emperor's  arms.  Conspiracies  at  home  also 
disquieted  him;  and  a  blow  with  a  club  which 
he  received  from  an  assassin  as  he  was  walking 
in  a  religious  procession,  had  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.  Notwithstanding  his  title  of  pbi- 
losophtr,  which  he  acquired  from  his  literary 
reputation,  his  private  conduct  displayed  an 
indolent  and  voluptuous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  married  his  concubine 
Zee.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  bed 
by  a  tl  ird  wife ;  and  upon  her  decease  in 
childbea,  Leo  entered  into  a  fourth  mar- 
riage with  another  Zoe,  who  had  already 
borne  him  a  son.  The  emperor,  in  his  theo- 
logical zeal,  had  formerly  issued  an  edict 
against  even  third  marriages.  His  fourth  nup- 
tials were  thought  such  a  scandalous  infraction 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Gceek  church,  that  the 
patriarch  Nicholas  refused  to  concur  in  them, 
and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  emperor 
after  their  celebration.  For  this  offence  he 
was  deposed  ;  but  even  the  patriarch  appointed 
in  his  room  opposed  an  intended  edict  of  Leo's, 


declaring  fourth  marriages  lawful.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  emperor,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  had  no  remaining  issue  by  his  former  wives. 
He  was  much  under  the  dominion  of  favour- 
ites, and  was  a  long  time  governed  by  one 
Samonas,  a  refugee  Saracen,  who  betrayed 
him  in  various  instances,  and  was  at  length 
confined  in  a  monastery.  He  was  supersti- 
tious, and  made  pretensions  to  the  art  of  fore- 
telling-future  events  by  divination:  some  ora- 
cles under  his  name  were  current  among  the 
credulous  Greeks.  A  total  defeat  of  his  Heet 
by  the  Saracens  a  short  time  preceded  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  911,  after  he  had 
possessed  the  throne  above  ^wenty-five  years. 
He  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, as  a  kind  of  trust  for  his  young  son  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Leo,  the  philoso- 
pher, was  educated  under  the  learned  Photius, 
from  whom  he  derived  an  attachment  to  vari- 
ous-kinds of  erudition.  He  wrote  or  gave  his 
name  to  several  works,  among  which  were  a 
collection  of  sermons  or  homilies  ;  a  letter  to 
the  caliph  Omar  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  a  circular  pastoral  epistle  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  a  treatise  on  military  discipline,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin ;  and  a  collection  of 
laws  begun  by  his  father,  and  entitled  "  Opus 
Basilicon."      Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon.— A. 

LEO  L  pope,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  according  to  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  pontifical,  was  a  native 
of  Tuscany  ;  but  according  to  other  and  more 
probable  authorities,  he  was  born  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  certain  that  he  was  brought  up  and 
educated.  We  are  furnished  with  no  certain 
particulars  of  his  earlier  years,  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  under  the  pontificate  of  pope 
Celestine.  Pie  occupied  the  same  post  under 
pope  Sixtus  III.,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  orthodox  zeal,  eloquence,  ad- 
dress, and  prudence  in  the  management  of 
business.  The  first  memorable  transaction  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  year 
439,  when  the  western  empire  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  being  overrun  by  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Hunns,  and  govern- 
ed by  the  empress  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  a  youth  of  no  experience,  and  of 
very  slender  abilities.  In  tliis  crisis,  a  differ- 
ence had  arisen  in  Gaul,  between  the  famous 
Aetius,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  and 
Albinus,  a  lord  in  that  country,  of  great  inter- 
est and  power,  which  threatened  tlie  most  fatal 
consequences.  To  prevent  them,  Leo  was 
sent  to  Gaul,  as  the  fittest  person  wlio  could 
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be  employed  in  such  a  ncgociation,  (o  attempt 
a  reconciliation  between  those  great  men  -,  and 
happily  succeeded  in  the  object  ot"  his  mission. 
His  success  in  this  undertaking  caused  him  to 
be  honoured  at  the  imperial  court  as  the   de- 
liverer of  the  empire,  a;id  added  no  little  weight 
to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  obtain- 
ed with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  While 
he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  pope  Sixtus  III.  died,   in 
the   month  of  August  440  ;  upon  which  the 
universal  voice  of  the  Romans  proclaimed  1  .eo 
his   successor,   no   person  presuming  to  enter 
into  competition  with   a  man  of  such  exalted 
merit.     A  deputation  was  Immediately  sent  to 
notify  to  him  his  election  ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Rome  six  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  received, 
by  the  people  and  clergy,  with  the  greatest  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and  ordained  to  his   high 
office  in  the  month  of  September.     He  com- 
menced his  pontificate  with  the  most  zealous 
exertions  as  a  Christian  bishop,  instructing  the 
people  committed  to  his   care   by  his  sermons, 
and    the  rest    of  the  Christian   world  by   his 
letters-,  endeavouring  to  revive  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, and  to  banish  many  of  the  abuses  which 
had   crept  into  the  church  :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoined  some  things   not  warranted 
by   ancient   usage,   and  contrary  to  the   spirit 
of  scriptural  Christianity  ;  and  he  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  the  advancement  of  the 
authority  and  grandeur  of  the  papal  see.     In  the 
year  442,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rustlcus,  bishop 
of  Narbonne,  in  which  he  extended  the  law  of 
celibacy  of  the  subdeacons,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  not  to  abandon  the  wives  whom  they  had 
married,  while  in  inferior  degrees,  but,  changing 
the  carnal  into  a  spiritual  marriage,  live  with 
them,  not  as  wives,  but  as  sisters.     In  the  year 
445,  he    quarrelled   with    Hilary,    bishop    of 
Arks,  for  opposing  the  power  of  the  papal  see, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late ;    and,    though   he   could    never   conquer 
Hilary's    independent  spirit,   he    obtained   an 
edict  from  the  emperor  Valentinian,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
churches,  and  enforced  those  appeals  to  Rome, 
which   gradually    subjected    all    the    western 
churches  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pretended 
Successors  of  St.  Peter. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  Manichseans, 
flying  from  Africa  after  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had 
repaired  to  Rome,  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
orthodox  zeal  of  Leo,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  As  they 
had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
Rom.-»n  laws  hy  the  unrepealed  edicts  of  dif- 


ferent emperors,  he  caused  the  strictest  search 
to  be  made  after  them,   and  great  numbers  to 
be    seized   and    imprisoned.     Those   of   them 
who   were    influenced    by    his   arguments    or 
threatenings  to  abjure  their  distinguished  tenet<;, 
were  received  by  him   into  communion  ;  but 
all  those  who  steadily  adhered   to  their  prin- 
ciples,  were   condemned  to   perpetual  banish- 
ment.    The  converts,    by  good  «ianagement, 
were  made  to  accuse  tl^e  party  which  they  had 
deserted,  of  holding  the  most  impious   tenets, 
and    practising   the  most  abominable   rites  on 
their  festivals.     To  such  an  artifice  prosecutors 
have  very  commonly  resorted,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose to  general  scorn  and  aversion,   those  de- 
voted by  them  to  destruction.     Leo  ordered  an 
account  of  these  pretended  crimes  to  be  sent 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and,  find- 
ing that  several  Manich;fans  had  made   their 
escape  from  Rome,  by  a  circular  letter  he  ex- 
horted   all  bishops    to    be    upon    their  gu.ird 
against  them,  and,  when   discovered,  to   pro- 
secute them  without  mercy.     His  zeal  carried 
him  still  further:  for  on  application  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  he  obtained  a  law,  confirm- 
ing all  the  laws  enacted  against  them  by  his 
predecessors,    and    commanding   them    to   be 
treated  as  sacrilegious  persons,  banishing  them 
from  the  cities,  excluding  them  from   all  em-   . 
ployments  both    civil   and  military,  declaring 
them  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  any  thing 
by  will  or  testament,  of  suing  any  one  at  law, 
or  making  any  contract,  Sec.     But  it  was  not 
against  the  Maniehaeans  alone,  that  Leo  exer- 
cised his   zeal  for  the  catholic  faith.     In  liis 
time  the  sect  of  the  Priscillians  began  to  revive 
in   Spain.      Their  sentiments  appear  to  have 
been  a  compound  of  gnosticism  and  unitarian- 
ism,  and  they  made  high  pretensions   to  sanc- 
tity and  purity,  and  practised  uncommon  mor- 
tifications.    For  propagating  them,  their  leader, 
after  whom  they  were  called,  and  several  of  his 
followers  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  about  the 
year  386.     This  treatment  caused  Priscillian  to 
be  venerated  as  a  martyr ;    and  his  doctrines 
made   considerable    progress  in    the    Spanish 
churches,    especially    in    those    of    Gallicia. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  Turibius,  bishop 
of  Astorga,  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  brethren 
of  the  episcopal  order,  to  unite  with  him  in 
adopting    vigorous  measures   for    suppressing 
them.     Not  being  able    to  obtain  their  con- 
currence, he   had  recourse  to  Leo,  and  in  a 
letter  to  that  pontiff,  written  in  447,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillians, 
implored  his  assistance  against  the  spreading 
evil.     Leo,  in  his  answer,  applauded  the  zeal 
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of  Turibius,  contle.niied  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  as  impious  and  detestable  ;  declared  ail 
who  tolerated  heresies,  no  less  guilty  than  those 
vho  embraced  them  ;  and  also  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Pris- 
cillian.  With  his  letter  to  Turibius,  he  like- 
wise sent  into  Spain  a  circular  letter  addressed 


wholly  in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  that  prelate  he  wrote  a  letter, 
which  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  and  is  thought  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the 
great  fame  and  reputation  which  he  afterwards 
acquired.     It  contains  a  particular  explanation 


to  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Gallicia,  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to- 
earnestly   entreating,    or    rather  commanding  gether  w-ith  the  passages  adduced  in  support  of 
them  to  assemble, without  delay, a  general  coun-  it,  from  the  scriptures   and  from  the   fathers. 
oil,  or  at  least  a  provincial  synod,  and  there,  by  This  letter  was  afterwards   received   by    the 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  Priscillian,  clear  oecumenical  council   of  Chalcedon,  and  by  all 
themselves  from  all  suspicion   of  adhering  to,  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  and  in  the 
or  conniving  at  his  errors.     In  consequence  of  western  churches  it  was  constantly  read,  during 
this   letter,   two  councils  were    held,    one   at  Advent,  with   the  gospel.     By  the  fathers  of 
Toledo,  and  the  other  at  Braga,  then  the  me-  the  council  of  Apamea,  held  about  the  year 
tropolis  of  Gallicia ;  in  both  which  Priscillian  ^2^,  it  was  styled    "the  true   column  of  the 
was  anathematized,  with  his  docirines,  and  all  orthodox    faith."     Leo  also  wrote  letters  on 
who  received  or  approved  of  them ;  and  such  this  occasion  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,   to 
measures  were   adopted,   at  the  suggestion  of  the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  abbots  of  Con- 
Leo,  as,   it  was   imagined,    would    eflectually  stantinople,  and  to  the  council,  all  intended  to 
crush  the  growing  heresy.  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  two  natures,  to 
The  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  wlio  maintained  confute  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to  encourage 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  began  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  contri- 
about  this  time  to   make  a  great  noise  in  the  bute,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  towards  suppressing 
east,  and  opened  a  still  larger  field  for  the  dis-  the  opinion  of  Eutyches.     We  have  formerly 
play  of  Leo's  catholic  zeal.     In  our  life  of  that  seen  that  when  the  council  had  met  at  Ephe- 
abbot  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  condemned  by  sus,  which  from  the  fraud  and  violence  prac- 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  tised  in  it  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
448,  deprived  of  the  government  of  his  monas-  name  of  "  the  assembly  of  robbers,"  the  parti- 
tery,  and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  zms  of  Eutyches  obtained  a  complete  triumph 
church  ;  and  that  he  appealed  from  their  sen-  over  their  adversaries,  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
fence  to  an  oecumenical  council.    At  the  same  them  but  Hilarius,  one  of  the  papal  legates, 
time  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Leo,  vindicating  who  protested  against  their  proceedings.     No 
himself  from  the  errors  which  had  been  ascrib-  sooner  was  Leo  informed  of  what  had  passed 
ed  to  him,  and  complaining,  that  he  had  been  at  Ephesus,  than  he  assembled,  without  delay, 
condemned  without  being  allowed   to  expl.iin  a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  almost  all  the 


his  doctrine,  or  to  have  his  confession  of  faith 
read,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  council. 
Having  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosius 
to  assemble  an  cecumenical  council,  it  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449; 
and  Leo  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  attend 


western  bishops;  and,  with  their  advice,  he 
wrote  to  Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  matters  had  been  conducted 
at  Ephesus,  and  entreating  him  to  declare  null 
what  had  been  done  there,  and  to  leave  all 
things  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  be» 


It.     This  invitation  Leo  declined,  on  the  pleas  fore  the  council  of  Constantinople,  till  a  greater 

that  the  affairs  of  his  own  church  required  his  number  of  bishops   should   assemble  from  all 

presence  at  home,  and  that  none  of  his  pre-  parts  of  the  world,  to  give  their  opinion  con- 

decessors  had  ever  assisted  in  person  at  coun-  cerning   a  question   in    which    they   were   all 

cils  held  out  of  Italy  ;  however,  he  promised  equally   concerned.       At   the    same    time   he 

to  send   legates,  who   should  act  in  his  name,  wrote  to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  clergy,. 

In  the    mean  time,  Leo,  being  informed   by  nobility,  and  people  of  Constantinople,  and  tc^ 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  what  others,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere 

had  passed  in  the  council  of  448,  highly  ap-  steadily  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  join  him 

proved   of  the  proceedings   and  decisions   of  in  defending  the  truth,  and  in  combating,  even 

that  assembly,  openly  declared  against  Euty-  at  the  expence  of  their  lives,  ag-ainst  the  oppo- 

ches,  condemning  his  doctrine  as  heretical  and  site  errors. 

blasphemous  ;    and    he    strictly  enjoined    his         Not  long  after  Leo  had  written  these  letters^ 

legates,  on  their  setting  out  for  the  eaM,  to  act  the  emperor  Valentiuian,  with  liis   empress 
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Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  his 
mother  the  empress  Placldia,  came  from  Ra- 
venna to  visit  the  churches  of  the  saints  at 
Rome.     On  this  occasion,   Leo  engaged  the 
emperor  and   the  two  empresses  to   write   to 
Theodosius,  and  to   entreat  him   to  assemble 
an  oecumenical  council;  but  their  application 
was  in  vain.     In  the  year  450,  he  wrote  anew 
to  Theodosius  and  Pulcheria  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  sent  his  letters  by  four  ambassadors 
whom  he  dispatched  to  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  his   application. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  found  that 
Theodosius  was  dead,  and  that  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria, who  had   shared  the   sovereignty  with 
him,  had  married   Marcian,  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary qualifications,   on    whom  she  be- 
stowed the  empire.      This   circumstance  pro- 
mised to  be    favourable  to   Leo's   wishes,  as 
-  Pulcheria  was  greatly  attached   to   the  see  of 
Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  his 
person.     Accordingly,  out  of  complaisance  to 
her,  the  new  emperor  received  Leo's  ambas- 
sadors with  the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and 
esteem  ;  and  he  also  wrote  an  obliging  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  promised  to  assemble 
an  oecumenical  council,  of  which  Leo   should 
be  absolute   master.     In  the  month  of  May 
451,   Marcian  directed   that   a  circular  letter 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  domi- 
nions, summoning  them  to  meet  at  Nice   in 
Bithynia,  by  the  first  of  September  following. 
It  was  no  small  disappointment  to  Leo,  that  he 
could  not  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  fix   the 
place  of  that   assembly  in  Italy;  however  he 
sent  legates  to  assist  at  the  council,  which  met 
first  at  Nice,  but  immediately  was  removed  to 
Chalcedon,  separated  only  by  the   Bosphorus 
from  Constantinople,  that  the  emperor,  who, 
on  account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Hunns  into 
lUyrium,  was  unwilling  to  go   far   from   that 
city,  might  have  it  in  his   power  to  assist  at  it 
in  person.     This  is  reckoned  the    fourth   ge- 
neral, or   oecumenical  council,  and  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  630  bishops,  over  whom  the 
pope's   legates  were  appointed  to  preside.     In 
this  council,  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus 
were    annulled ;    Eutyches    was    condemned, 
though  he  had  already  been  sent  into  banish- 
ment, and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity  ; 
the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  already  mention- 
ed, was   received  ;    and   a  symbol   or    decree 
was   subscribed   oy   every  member,    "that  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one 
person,  and  that  without  any  change,  mixture, 
or  confusion."     Next  to  matters  of,  faith,  the 
council  took  into  consideration  the  discipline  of 


the  church,  and  enacted  that  famous  canon 
which  equalled  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in 
all  respects  excepting  precedency,  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  This  canon  the  council  was  induced 
to  pass,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  might 
be  enabled  to  check  the  growing  power,  and 
to  oppose  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ;  and  also  to  shew  their  resentment 
of  the  disgusting  arrogance  and  presumption 
displayed  by  the  papnl  legates.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  motion  for  this  canon  made, 
than  the  legates  quitted  their  seats,  and,  after 
declaring  that  they  had  no  instructions  con- 
cerning matters  of  that  nature,  hastily  with- 
drew from  the  council.  To  their  great  mor- 
tification, no  one  of  the  numerous  bishops 
present  followed  their  example  ;  and  on  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  canon  was 
decreed,  when  they  protested  against  it,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  surreptitious,  or  extorted 
by  force,  tliey  had  the  still  further  mortification 
of  hearing  that  insinuation  indignantly  re- 
pelled by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly, 
and  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  chief 
men  among  them  in  particular.  Upon  this  the 
canon  was  confirmed  by  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners. 

As  soon  as  that  session  had  closed,  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  sent  letters  to  Leo, 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  enacted  by  the 
council,  and  entreating  his  concurrence  in  a 
decree,  which  had  been  made,  signed,  and  con- 
firmed by  so  many  bishops.  When  Leo  had 
thus  been  made  acquainted  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  he  was  filled  with  the 
utmost  rage,  and,  actuated  by  jealousy,  envy, 
and  ambition,  he  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  all 
his  might,  and  at  all  events.  He  saw  his  rival 
now  but  one  step  behind  him  ;  and  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  he  might  soon  get  before  him. 
Looking,  therefore,  upon  the  increase  of  his 
power  as  a  diminution  of  his  own,  he  deter- 
mined to  dispute  the  former  with  the  same  re- 
solution and  vigour  as  he  would  the  latter.  To 
persuade  the  world,  however,  that  his  opposi- 
tion was  owing  to  more  Christian  motives,  he 
pretended  to  be  influenced  only  by  a  zeal  for 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  for  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  These  pretences  for  his  opposi- 
tion he  urged  in  letters  to  Marcian  and  Pul- 
cheria ;  in  which  also  he  ascribed  the  procur- 
ing of  such  unwarrantable  honours  for  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Anatolius,  the  bishop  of  that  imperial  city. 
In  a  letter  to  Anatolius,  he  even  threatened  to 
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cut  him  off  from  his  communion,  if  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  pretensions.  The  emperor,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  obstinacy  of  Leo, 
to  divert  him  from  involving  the  church  in  new 
troubles,  which  his  excommunication  of  Ana- 
tolius  would  unavoidably  have  produced,  oblig- 
ed the  latter  to  write  to  Leo  a  letter  of  sub- 
mission ;  in  which  he  attributed  the  whole 
blame  of  procuring  the  controverted  decree  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  and  declar- 
ed that,  for  himself,  he  disclaimed  all  ambition, 
but  that  of  executing  what  his  holiness  should 
think  fit  to  command  ;  and  added,  that,  after 
all,  the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
council  depended  upon  its  being  confirmed  by 
his  see.  With  this  letter  Leo  was  so  far 
soothed,  that  he  renewed  his  correspondence 
with  Anatolius,  and  acquainted  him,  that  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  his  present,  and  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  past  conduct.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Anatolius,  however,  carried  this  canon 
into  execution  ;  and  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
repeated  contests  between  the  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople ;  the  two  first  bishops  of 
the  church,  who  should  have  set  a  better  ex- 
ample to  the  rest,  disputing,  in  defiance  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name  and  religion,  who  should  be  the  greatest, 
till  they  became  irreconcileable  enemies,  and 
renounced  for  ever  all  communication  with 
each  other. 

During  the  year  452,  Attlla,  the  famous 
king  of  the  Hunns,  having  made  an  unex- 
pected irruption  into  Italy,  soon  became  master 
of  several  important  cities,  gnd  then  bent  his 
march  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  enrich  him- 
self with  the  spoils  of  that  wealthy  metropolis. 
At  this  time  that  city  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
Stand  a  siege,  as  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
shut  himself  up  with  his  best  troops  in  Ra- 
venna, and  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who 
in  the  preceding  year  had  obliged  the  Hunns 
to  abandon  Gaul,  durst  not  venture  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  the  only 
means  which  occurred  to  the  emperor  and  his 
council  of  saving  Rome,  was  by  entering  into 
a  treaty  with  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  it 
was  determined  that  a  solemn  embassy  should 
be  sent  to  Attila,  with  such  proposals  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  him  and  his  army.  On 
this  occasion  Leo  was  prevailed  upon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  in  which 
he  was  joined  with  two  men  of  the  first  rank, 
and  of  long  experience  in  negotiations.  On 
their  arrival  with  a  grand  and  numerous  re- 
tinue at  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantua,  they  were  received  by  the 


king  of  the  Hunns,  in  a  very  favourable  man- 
ner; which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  ascribe  to 
the  fame  of  Leo's  extraordinary  sanctity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  terms  which  they  proposed 
were  readily  agreed  to  by  Attila,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  soon  concluded  between  him  and 
'Valentinian ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
passed the  Alps,  and  retired  beyond  the  Da- 
nube. The  absurd  talc  of  a  miraculous  inter- 
position on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  success 
of  the  embassy  has  been  ascribed,  and  which 
has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
needs  no  refutation  at  this  time  of  day.  At- 
tila's  real  motives  for  consenting  to  speedy 
terms  of  peace,  appear  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  his  army,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  the  want  of  provisions,  and  weak- 
ened by  a  contagious  distemper  which  raged  in 
his  camp  ;  the  march  of  a  considerable  body  of 
chosen  troops  which  Marcian  had  sent  to  join 
those  of  Valentinian  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  irruption  of  another  body,  detached  by 
the  same  emperor,  into  the  country  of  the 
Hunns;  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion, to  which  Valentinian  had  submitted. 
In  the  year  453,  Leo's  zeal  was  directed  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  monks  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  who  denounced  war  against  all  the 
abettors  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  mas- 
sacred without  mercy  such  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  as  had  the  courage  to  profess  their  belief 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  With  tliis  view  h« 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  monks  themselves,  ire 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  condemned  at  Chalcedon,  to  be  no 
less  dangerous  heresy,  than  that  of  Nestorius, 
condemned  at  Ephesus.  But  his  eloquence 
seems  to  have  made  little  impression ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  the  imperial 
troops  to  quell  the  sedition  of  these  furious 
zealots,  and  to  restore  those  countries  to  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  year  455,  Leo's  attention  was  drawn 
off  from  the  affairs  of  tiie  east,  by  the  calami- 
ties produced  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Valentinian.  That  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  Maximus,  who  not  only  usurped  his 
throne,  but,  that  he  might  have  some  title  to 
the  imperial  crown,  obliged  Eudoxia,  tlie 
widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  defiled 
as  he  was  with  the  blood  of  her  former  so- 
vereign and  husband.  Determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  one  whom  she  had  loved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  and  to  deliver  herself  fronr 
a  situation  the  most  horrid  and  painful,  she  re- 
solved to  apply  to  the  famous  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  who  she  well  kr.cw- 
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would  be  glad  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  invadini'  and  plundering  Italy.  To  liini 
she  dispatched  a  confidential  messenger,  con- 
juring him  to  come  and  rescu-=  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  bloody  tyrant,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  meet  with  no  opposition,  and  promising 
to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  The 
application  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused  by 
Genseric,  who  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time, 
and  suddenly  debarked  a  powerful  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  His  appearance 
struck  the  dastardly  Romans  with  such  terror 
and  dismay,  that,  instead  of  preparing  for  de- 
fence, they  th'-ew  open  their  gates,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  In  this  extremity  Leo 
went  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  endeavoured 
by  prayers  and  tears  to  mediate  for  the  safety 
of  the  city.  Genseric,  notwithstanding  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  received 
Leo  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter •,  but  as  the  pontiff  had  nothing  to  offer, 
which  Genseric  had  not  now  in  his  power,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  refrain  from 
pillaging  the  city,  the  public  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate houses,  and  even  the  churches,  or  from 
carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Gen- 
seric promised,  however,  that  the  city  should 
not  be  set  on  fire,  and  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed  where  no  opposition  was  met  with  ;  and 
he  faithfully  kept  his  word.  After  spending 
fourteen  days  in  ransacking  the  houses, 
churches,  and  public  buildings,  and  stripping 
them  of  all  their  wealth,  and  valuable  monu- 
ments, the  Vandals  reimbarked,  and  returned  to 
Africa  with  an  immense  booty,  and  as  many 
captives  as  they  could  carry  on  board  their 
fleet.  These  troubles,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  they  occasioned,  engrossed  much  of 
Leo's  care  and  attention  to  mitigate  them,  till 
upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in 
4? 7,  the  Eutychians  once  more  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  Egypt.  The  chief  of  this  revo- 
lution was  Timothy,  surnamed  jElurus,  or  the 
cat,  who  had  been  originally  a  monk,  but  was 
ordained  priest  by  Dioscorus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
hered after  that  prelate  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  On 
this  account  he  was  condemned,  and  most 
probably  sent  into  exile,  by  Proterius,  who  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dioscorus  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  at  a  council  held  in  that  city  in  the 
year  452.  The  death  of  Marcian  encouraged 
him  to  make  his  appearance  again  in  Egypt  ; 
and  he  now  aspired  to  the  bisiiopric  of  Alex- 
andria. Knowing  that  the  people  were  great- 
ly dissatisfied  with  Proterius,  and  ready  to  re- 
volt at  the  instigation  of  any  daring  leader,  he 


secured  the  concurrence  of  the  monks,  by  prac- 
tising on  their  credulity  till  they  were  persuaded 
that  he  was  appointed  their  bishop  by  God 
himself,  and  that  they  themselves  were  the  in- 
struments chosen  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity. 
Filled  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  this  darling 
of  heaven,  they  repaired,  by  his  direction,  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  raised  a  dreadful  tu- 
mult j  in  the  height  of  which  iElarus,  attend- 
ed by  the  monks,  and  a  band  of  armed  despera- 
does, broke  open  the  doors  of  the  great  church, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  ordained  by  two  of 
the  proscribed  bishops  of  his  party.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  monks,  and  the  rabble, 
with  loud  huzzas,  proclaimed  him  sole  lawful 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  metropolitan  of  all 
Egypt.  _  .      ,  . 

In  the  mean  time  Proterius  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  a 
baptistery  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Qui- 
rinus.  But  the  sacredness  of  the  place  was 
no  protection  against  the  ambition  of  ^lurus, 
or  the  rage  of  his  followers ;  and  they  cruelly 
murdered  the  prelate,  together  with  six  of  his 
ecclesiastics  who  had  attended  him  in  his  flight. 
Having  thus  removed  his  rival  out  of  the  way, 
^lurus  lost  no  time  in  assembling  his  council, 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  Eutychian 
bishops,  in  which  he  openly  anathematized  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  pope  Leo,  and  all  the 
catholic  bishops.  In  virtue  of  this  sentence, 
he  excommnnicated,  deposed,  and  drove  from 
their  sees  all  the-  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  who  refused  to  abjure  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon,  and  in  their  room  took  care  to  place 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  for  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  Notwith- 
standing the  notorious  crimes  by  which  ^lurus 
had  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  bishopric  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  friends  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian,  who 
had  suflicient  interest  not  only  to  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  but 
even  to  maintain  him  for  some  years  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  see.  These  friends 
had  such  influence  with  the  emperor,  that  by 
their  importunity  they  led  him  to  ititimate  his 
design  of  assembling  a  new  oecumenical 
council,  to  re-examine  the  points  which  had 
been  determined  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Pope  Leo  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  this 
design,  than  he  exerted  all  his  credit,  interest, 
and  authority,  to  divert  him  from  it.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  men  in  power,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of 
most  note  in  the  east;  whose  united  efforts 
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occasioned  that  design  to  be  relinquished.  In 
the  year  458,  the  emperor  invited  Leo  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  might  converse  with  him  in 
person  on  the  subjects  of  the  decree  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  the  intrusion  of  ^lurus.  To 
this  invitation  Leo  replied  in  two  letters  ;  one 
containing  his  excuses  for  not  undertaking 
such  a  journey,  and  the  other  intended  to  ex- 
plain, and  confirm  with  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  the  doctrine  of  two  natures.  The 
last  mentioned  letter  became  very  famous  with 
the  orthodox,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  that,  and  of  the  succeeding  ages.  A 
copy  of  it  being  transmitted  by  the  emperor  to 
iElurus,  the  latter  took  that  opportunity  of 
writing  to  the  emperor  ;  and  in  his  letter  cen- 
sured, with  great  smartness  and  freedom,  both 
Leo's  letter,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
At  the  same  time,  j^Elurus  entreated  that  he 
would  allow  a  dispute  to  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, between  the  disciples  of  Eutyches,  and 
any  whom  Leo  should  name  or  appoint.  This 
proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror ;  who  wrote  to  Leo,  acquainting  him 
with  it,  andm.  desiring  him  to  send  into  the 
east  such  persons  as  he  should  think  best  qua- 
lified to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Eutychians. 
But  Leo  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the 
proposal,  alleging  what  he  had  urged  in  all  his 
letters,  that  it  was  both  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary to  examine  anew,  or  to  question, 
what  had  been  already  examined  and  defined 
by  an  oecumenical  council.  From  this  time 
Leo  continued  his  efforts,  with  unabated  zeal, 
in  defence  of  the  catholic  cause,  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  the 
etnperor's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  heinous- 
ness  and  enormity  of  ^Elurus's  crime.  At 
length,  in  the  year  460,  the  bishops  of  the  east, 
and  particularly  Gennadius,  the  new  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  united  in  the  same  cause  with 
so  much  ardour,  that  an  order  was  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  commanding  the  expulsion 
and  banishment  of  ^Elurus  ;  which  was  carried 
into  execution  accordingly.  This  event  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  election  of  a 
catholic  bishop  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  restoration  of  those  prelates  who  had  been 
displaced  for  their  adherence  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  tidings  of  this  change  afford- 
ed the  highest  satisfaction  to  Leo  ;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it,  as  he  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  461,  after  having  presided  over  the 
Rotnan  church  tv.-enty- one-years,  and  between 
one  and  two  months. 

Leo  is  commended  by  catholic    historians 
for  piety,   prudence,  pastoral  vigilance,   and 


zeal  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  in  opposing  heresies.  They  also 
pass  high  encomiums  on  his  meekness,  humi- 
lity, and  charity  •,  proofs  of  which  virtues  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  histories 
of  his  life.  He  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  very  eminent  abi- 
lities, greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  hii 
predecessors  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  scarcely  equalled  by  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  successors ;  but  his  am- 
bition was  unbounded,  and  with  him  every 
object,  every  consideration  was  made  to  yield 
to  his  predominant  passion  for  aggrandizing  hij 
see,  or,  in  other  words,  for  extending  his  own 
power  and  authority.  This  design  is  very  ap- 
parent in  all  his  writings  ;  and  it  was  pursued 
by  him  during  a  long  course  of  years,  with  such 
skill,  address,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  principal  founders  of  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  papal  church.  His  works 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  "  Letters,'' 
and  ninety-six  "  Sermons  ;"  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Dupin.  Their  style  is 
frequently  energetic,  and  always  elegant,  though 
sometimes  too  highly  polished;  and  they  abound 
in  beautiful  and  well  chosen  epithets,  and 
happy  antitheses,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  often 
introduced.  The  best  edition  of  this  pope's 
works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1675,  by- 
father  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory,  in  two  vols.  4to. ;  which  vi'as  re- 
printed at  Lyons,  in  17O0,  in  folio.  Platina  de 
Vit.  Pont.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit,  -vol.  I,  sub  s^c. 
Nest.  Dupin.  Aloreri.  Bower.  Lardner^s 
Cred.  part.  II.  vol.  IX.  ch.  1 07.  and  Remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. — M. 

LEO  IL  pope,  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and 
raised  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Agatho,  In  the  year  6S2.  With  the  decree 
confirming  his  election,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
sixth  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  by  which  pope 
Honorius  I.  was  anathematized  as  a  monothe^ 
lite.  In  answer  to  this  letter  Leo  wrote,  that 
he  received  this  council  as  he  received  the  five 
preceding  general  councils,  and  anathematized 
all  whom  the  council  had  anathematized  ;  and, 
among  others,  he  particularises  Honorius,  who, 
he  acknowledges,  "had  not  adorned  that  aposto- 
lical church  with  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
tradition,  but  had  treacherously  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  catholic  faith.''  Leo  also  sent 
letters  to  the  metropolitans  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  west,  acquainting  them  witli 
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the  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  requiring 
them  to  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
received  by  the  bishops  in  their  respective 
luribdictions.  By  this  conduct  he  acquired  so 
much  interest  at  court,  that  he  found  the  op- 
portunity favourable  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  papal  see,  and  procured  an  imperial 
edict,  subjecting  for  ever  the  independent  see 
of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome.  He  died  in 
683,  after  a  pontificate  of  only  ten  months,  and 
seventeen  days.  Five  of  his  "Letters"  are 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Collect. 
Concil."  Flat'ina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
sub  sac.  Monoth.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bswer. 
— M. 

LEO  in.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  of 
which  church  he  became  presbyter;  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Adrian  in  the   year  795,  he  was 
elected  to  the  papal  see,   by  the   unanimous 
voice  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.     Soon 
after  his  ordination  he  wrote  to  Charlemagne, 
acquainting  him  with  his  promotion  ;  sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of 
St.   Peter,   and  the  standard  of   the    city   of 
Rome,  with  other  presents ;   and    requesting 
him  to  send  some  lord  of  his  court  to  Rome,  to 
receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Roman 
people.     Upon  this  Charlemagne  directed  the 
abbot  Angilbert,  one  of  this  principal  favourites, 
to  repair  to  that  city ;  who  carried  a  letter  to 
the  new  pope,  which,  besides  complimentary 
expressions  of  satisfaction  at  his  promotion, 
contained  exhortations  to  his  holiness  to  edify 
the  church  by  his  good  example,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  canons,  and  also    promises 
of  protection  to  the  catholic  church  and  apos- 
tolical see.     This  letter  Charlemagne  accom- 
panied with  immense  treasures,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Hunns,  to  be  employed  by  Leo  in  re- 
pairing and  adorning  the  churches  of  Rome, 
especially  that  of  St.  Peter.     In  the  year  796, 
en  the  proposal  of  Renulph,  king  of  Mercia, 
he  restored  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  that  juris- 
diction overall  the  churches  of  England,  which 
had  been  curtailed  by  OfFa,  who  had  appointed 
Litchfield,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  an  archbishopric,  subjecting  to  it,  as 
suffragans,   the    bishops    of  the  kingdoms  of 
Mercia, and  of  the  East  Angles.     Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  year  799,  Leo  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,   in  which  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgella,  and  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
were  condemned,  as  we  have  already  seen   in 
the  lives  of  those  prelates.     During  the  same 
year,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Leo  by 
two  nephews  of  the  late  pope  Adrian,  who  had 
been  raised  by  him  to  high  employments  in  the 


church,   and   governed   all  things  at   Rome^ 
during  his  pontificate,  with  an  absolute  sway. 
And  so  much  were  they  masters  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  clergy,  that  Leo  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  his  election.    This- 
circumstance  led  them  to  flatter  themselves, 
that,  out  of  gratitude,  he  would  suffer  them  to 
exercise  the  same  unlimited  power  under  him, 
which   they  had  enjoyed  under  their  uncle. 
Leo,   however,   was   determined   to    controul 
them :  at  which  they  were  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated, that  they  formed  the  wicked  design  of 
murdering  him,  and  of  procuring  the  election 
of  some  other  person,  who  would  be  guided  by 
their  councils.  They  made  their  attempt  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Mark,  when  the  pope  was  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Lateran   palace,  to  join  in 
an  annual  procession.     As  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Silvester, 
a  great  number  of  ruffians  rushed  out  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  who  with  hideous  noise 
surrounded  the  pope,  and,  after  an  attempt  to 
put   out  his  eyes  and  pluck  out  his  tongue, 
cruelly  beat  him  till  he  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  sight  of  him  in  this  miserable  condition, 
it  is  said,  moved  the  conspirators  to  compas- 
sion, and  stopt  them  from  any  further  proceed- 
ing against  his  life;  but  they  committed  him 
to  close  confinement,  in  a  prison  unknown  to 
his  friends.     His  first  chamberlain,  however, 
having  discovered    tlie  place  where    h?  was, 
found  means  to  effectuate  his  escape,  and  to 
conceal  him,  till  the  dukeof  Spoleto,  hearing  of 
his  situation,  hastened  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  delivered  Leo  out  of  danger  by 
carrying  him  into  his  own  territory. 

From  Spoleto  the  pope  wrote  to  Charle- 
magne, to  acquaint  him  with  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  had  met  with  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  that  prince,  to 
solicit  his  protection  against  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  his  enemies.  Charlemagne  was  now 
at  Paderborn,  in  Germany,  upon  the  point  of 
entering  Saxony,  where  he  received  Leo  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and  friendship, 
and,  after  assuring  him  of  his  protection,  sent 
him  back  to  Rome,  attended  by  several  bishops, 
some  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  and  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  guard  him  against  any  further 
attempt  of  his  enemies.  With  this  retinue  he 
entered  the  city  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  took  possession  anew  of  the 
Lateran  palace ;  where  the  nobles  and  bishops 
who  had  accompanied  him  assembled,  and 
summoned  the  conspirators,  and  all  who  had 
any  subject  of  complaint  against  Leo  to  appear 
before  tliem,  beuig  commissioned  by  the  king 
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to  hear  them,  and  to  do  them  justice,  if  in  any 
respect  injured  by  the  pope  or  his  ministers. 
Some  did  appear,  and  among  the  rest  tiie  ne- 
phews of  pope  Adrian  ;  who  accused  him  of 
several  crimes ;  but,  not  being  able  to  make 
good  their  charge,  were  sent  to  prison.     In  the 
year  800,  at  tne  request  of  the  pope,  Charle- 
magne set  out  for  Italy,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  ; 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  the 
whole  city  with  all  possible  lionours.     Having 
spent  several  days  in  acquainting  himself  with 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  in 
examining  every  circumstance  in   the  late   at- 
tempt on  the   pope,  he  assembled  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
great  officers  of  state  who  attended  him,  and 
invited  them  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
his  holiness,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  acquittal 
or   condemnation   on    the    respective    parties. 
Upon  this  the  clergy  declined  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  apostolic  see  -,  when  the  king 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  after  the  pope  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  his  being  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  declared  them- 
selves fully  convinced  of  the  same,  and  also 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy.     On  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Leo,  however,  their  lives  were   spared,  and 
their    sentence    commuted    for    banishment. 
Soon  after  this  business  was  settled,  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  ex- 
tinct in  the  west  ever  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tulus,  was  revived   in  the  person  of  Charle- 
magne ;  who,  on  the  proposition  of  the  pope, 
was  saluted  Augustus  by  all  classesof  the  Roman 
people,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  re- 
ceived their  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  Leo.    In 
the  year   803,  the  pope  having  expressed  his 
wish  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  latter  sent 
his  son  Charles,  king  of  Neustria,  as  far  as  St. 
Maurice  in  the  Valais   to  meet  his  holiness, 
and  went  himself  to  Rheims,  where  he  received 
Leo    with   extraordinary   marks   of  friendship 
and  esteem.    From  Rheims  they  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Quiercy,  where  they  kept  their  Christ- 
mas;  and    then  repaired   to   Aix-la-Chapelle. 
At  that  place,  after  entertaining  him  for  eight 
days,  Charlemagne  dismissed  the  pope  with  rich 
presents,  and  an  honourable  escort  of  the  chief 
nobility,  who  were  directed  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Ravenna.    From  this  time  we  find  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  Leo  worthy  of  notice 
till  the  year  809,  when  the  dispute  had  revived 
in  France  on  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 


cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  an  addition  was  made  to- 
the  symbol  of  Nice,  declaring,  "that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father."  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  churches  of  Spain 
added  to  the  symbol  of  Nice  and  Constantino- 
ple the  words,  "  and  from  the  Son,"  jUhque ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  Gallican  churches.  The  question  now 
debated  was,  whether  the  expression  filioque 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  symbol,  or  omitted  } 
When  Leo  was  consulted  on  this  subject  by 
envoys  sent  to  him  by  Charlemagne,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  expression  should  be 
omitted  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  allowed  the 
doctrine  implied  by  it  to  be  a  necessary  article 
of  faith,  and  would  not  communicaft  with  any 
who  held  the  opposite  opinion.  The  addition 
of  that  article,  he  observed,  were  it  received  by 
the  churches,  would  afford  a  fair  plea  for  the 
addition  of  many  other  articles,  of  equal  import- 
ance, which  would  swell  the  symbol  to  an 
immoderate  length.  I'o  shew  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  it,  hecaused  two  tables  of  silver  to  be 
set  up  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  symbol 
to  be  engraved  in  Greek  on  the  one,  and  on 
the  other  in  Latin,  without  the  words  "  and 
from  the  Son ;"  which,  however,  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  symbol  by  his  successors. 

Leo  passed  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate 
in  tranquillity,  till  the  death  of  his  great  pro- 
tector and  aggrandizerCharlemaghe,  in  the  year 
814;  when  the  relations  of  the  late  pope  Adrian 
and  their  partizans  formed   a  new   conspiracy 
against  him,   with  the  design  of  deposing   and 
murdering  him.     This  plot  he  discovered   in 
8 1 5,  before  it  was  ripe  forexecution,  and  caused 
all  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  put  to  death  without  mercy;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  he  satiated  his  revenge  by  exe- 
cuting some  of  them  with  his  own  hands-    His 
severity  on  this  occasion  e.xcited  the  displeasure 
of  the    new   emperor   Lewis,    surnamed   the 
deboiitinire,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
empire  of  the  west ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  it,  than  he  commanded  his  nephew 
Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Rome,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole 
affair  upon  the  spot.      According  to  the  catho- 
lic historians,  the  emperor  was  entirely  satis- 
fied  with   Leo's  justification  of  his  conduct ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  pope   being  seized 
with  a  dangerous   malady,  the   populace,   in- 
censed against  his  cruelty,  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection, burnt  his    farm-houses,   plundered 
his  farms  and  country-seats,   and   would  have 
committed  great  disorders  in  Rome  itself,  hud. 
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they  not  been  suppressed  and  dispersed  by  a 
body  of  troops 'under  the  duke  of  Spokto. 
The  pope's  iUness  proved  fatal  in  June  8i6, 
when  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  church 
twenty  years,  and  between  Rve  and  six  months. 
He  is  more  celebrated  for  having  enriched  the 
churches  of  Rome  with  costly  and  valuable  or- 
naments, by  means  of  die  vast  treasures  which 
the  generosity  of  Charlemagne  bestowed  upon 
him,  than  for  his  virtues  as  a  Christian  bishop. 
Thirteen  of  his  "  Letters"  may  be  seen  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil." 
Plaiina.  CavSs  Hht.  Lit.  'vol.  I.  sub  sac. 
Eicon.    Dupin.     Morer'i.    Boiuer. — IM. 

LEO  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  who 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin, 
ordained  subdeacon  by  Gregory  IV.  and  pres- 
byter of  the  Roman  church  by  Sergius  II. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year  847,  he 
was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  Romans,  but  not  ordained 
till  betw-een  two  and  three  months  after  his 
election,  as  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  deputies  to  examine  and  confirm  it. 
At  length  the  Roman  senate  judged  it  expe- 
dient that,  owing  to  the  critical  situation  of 
public  affair;,,  the  ceremony  should  be  no  lon- 
ger delayed ;  but  at  the  same  time  protested 
and  declared,  that  by  dispensing  with  the  im- 
perial edict  on  this  occasion,  they  did  not  in- 
tend, by  any  means,  to  derogate  from  the  just 
lights  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  first  object 
of  his  care  was  to  restore  to  their  former  splen- 
dour, at  an  immense  expence,  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  valuable  ornaments  by  the 
-Saracens;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  secure 
them  against  the  future  attempts  of  such  plun- 
■derers.  With  that  design  he  resolved  to  build 
a  new  city  upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  inclose  it, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  a  strong 
wall.  This  resolution  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  emperor,  who  generously  contri- 
buted himself,  and  prevailed  upon  his  two 
brothers,  Charles  king  of  Neustria,  and  Lewis 
king  of  Bavaria,  to  send  their  liberal  contribu- 
tions towards  carrying  on  so  great  a  work. 
The  Roman  nobility  also  assisted  the  pope 
with  large  sums  on  this  occasion.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Leo  provided  himself  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  and  workmen  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Italy,  and  then  set  about 
the  undertaking  with  the  utmost  dihgence  and 
ardour,  performing  himself  the  daily  office  of 
overseer,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  During  the 
■year  849,  he  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
svorkior  some  timej  in  consequence  of  receiv- 


ing information  that  the  Saracens  were  equip- 
ing  a  powerful  fleet  in  Africa,  with  the  design 
of  making  a  second  attempt  upon  Rome. 
This  intelligence  rendered  it  necessary  for  Leo 
to  employ  all  his  workmen  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  the  city,  rebuilding  some  of  die  tow- 
ers, erecting  several  new  ones,  and  adding 
such  other  fortifications  as  should  render  it 
secure  against  any  sudden  attack  or  surprise. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Saracens  assembled  their 
fleet  at  Sardinia,  with  a  design  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Porto,  to  land  there  a  part  of  their 
forces,  and  to  convey  the  rest  up  the  Tiber  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city.  In  these  circumstances 
the  pope  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  unex- 
pectedly supported  by  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels 
from  Naples,  Amalfi,  Galeta,  and  other  mari- 
time places,  who  considered  that  their  own 
fate  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  sailed  to  Poito,  re- 
solved to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  engage  the  barbarians  should  they  land  any 
forces.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  die  fleet  of  the 
Saracens  appearing  oflF  Ostia,  that  of  the 
Christians  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  an  en- 
gagement commenced ;  but  the  sects  were 
soon  separated  by  a  violent  storm,  which  drove 
the  greatest  of  the  enemy's  ships  on  shore, 
where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  Almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
Saracens  ships  either  foundered  at  sea,  or 
were  taken,  and  their  crews  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome.  There,  as  well  as  along  the  coast, 
many  of  them  were  hanged,  and  left  on  the 
gibbets  to  strike  terror  into  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  rest  were  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to 
labour  on  the  pope's  new  works. 

While  the  Romans  were  at  the  heiglit  of 
their  rejoicing  for  this  complete  overthrow  of 
their  enemies,  Lewis  king  of  Italy  arrived  at 
Rome,  being  sent  thither  by  his  father,  who 
had  taken  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  year  850.  In 
852  Leo  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new- 
city  completed ;  which  was  called,  after  the 
name  of  Its  founder,  the  Leonine  city,  and 
consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  27th 
of  June.  During  the  following  year  Leo  as- 
sembled a  councd  at  Rome,  by  which  some 
canons  were  issued  calculated  to  restore  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  banish  many  of 
die  abuses  which  had  insensibly  crept  into  the 
church.  Before  the  council  broke  up,  they 
deposed  Anastdsius,  cardinal  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  St.  Marcellus  in  Rome,  for  absent- 
ing himself  five  years  from  die  benefice.     la 
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the   same    yenr   the  famous   Alfred,   son   of 
^tlielwulph  king  of  die  West  Saxons,  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  to  be  educated 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  pope.     In 
the  year  854,  finding  that  the  Saracens  still 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  notwithstanding 
.  their  late  disaster,   Leo  fortified  the  city  of 
Porto,  at  a  great  expence,  and  planted  in  it  a 
colony  of  Corsicans,  whom  he  supplied  with 
cattle  and  tools  of  agriculture,  and  arms  for 
their  defence.     He  also  fortified  many  other 
cities  on  the  coast ;    and  finding  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Centumcellse  had  abandoned  their 
city,  and  chose  rather  to  live  in  the  woods  than 
on  a  spot  where  they  were  exposed  to  con- 
tinual visits  from  the  Saracens,  he  determined 
to  build  them  a  new  city.    This  place  he  called 
Leopolis :    but  in  process  of  time,  the  inha- 
bitants, disliking  its  situation,  abandoned  it  and 
returned   to    Ccntumcellx,    giving   the   latter 
place  the  name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  old 
city,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.     Scarcely  had 
Leo  finished  his  new  city,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised with  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor 
Lewis  was  arrived   in   the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  numerous  troops.     Leo 
was  soon  informed  by  him  of  the  design  of  his 
coming,  which  was  to  bring  to  trial  Gratian, 
commander  of  the  Roman  militia,  one  of  the 
pope's  counsellors,  and  a  man  of  the  first  rank 
and  distinction  at  Rome,  who  was  accused  of 
having  solicited  Daniel,  another  commander  of 
the   militia,   to  join   him   in   driving   out   the 
French,  and  calling  in   the    Greeks    in   their 
room.     On  the  day  of  trial,  however,  the  in- 
nocence of  Gratian  was  satisfactorily  shewn, 
and  the  accuser  delivered  up  to  him,  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
pleasure  :   but  he  spared  his  life,  on  the  soli- 
citation of  the  emperor.    Leo  died  in  855,  after 
a  pontificate  of  eight  years,  and  rather  more 
than  three  months.     According  to  Anastasius, 
he  possessed  all  the  moral  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, without  the  alloy  of  one  single  vice  or 
defect.     Two  "Letters,"  and  a  discourse  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  which  have  been  com- 
monly ascribed  to  this  pope,  are  inserted  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."    Pla- 
iina,  jitiastasius    de    Vit.    Rom.    Pont.     Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Phot.  Dup'in,  Moreri, 
Boiver. — M. 

LEO  V.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Ardea,  and 
chosen  successor  to  Benedict  IV.  in  the  year. 
903.     He  had  not  filled  the  pontifical  tiirone 
much  more  than  one   month,  before  he  was 
deposed  by   one   of  his   own  priests  named 


Christopher,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  whore 
he  died  of  grief.  Platina.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Bower. — M. 

LEO  VI.  pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
elected  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of 
pope  John  X.  in  the  year  928.  Platina  speaks 
highly  of  his  character,  and  of  his  intentions 
for  reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
securing  the  peace  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  but  he 
died  before  he  had  time  to  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecution, and  when  he  had  possessed  the  pope- 
dom only  six  months  and  fifteen  days.  It  is 
said,  that  he  likewise  died  in  prison.  Platina. 
Dupin.  Mcreri.  Boiver. — M. 

LEO  VII.  pope,  was  born  at  Rome,  and 
raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  unanimous  vote  of. 
the  clergy  and  people,  on  the  death  of  John  XL 
in  the  year  936.  He  is  highly  commended 
for  his  personal  virtues,  and  for  his  zealous  en- 
deavours to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to 
reform  the  monastic  orders,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  and  other 
churches.  He  died  in  939,  after  he  had  held 
the  Roman  see  three  years,  six  months,  and 
some  days.  Three  of  his  "  Letters"  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Collect. 
Concil."  Platina.  Dupin.  Aloreri.  Bowcr. 
— M. 

LEO  VIII.  pope,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  antipope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
son  of  John,  chief  secretary  of  the  Reman 
church  ;  in  which  oihce  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. Upon  the  deposition  of  John  Xlf.  in 
the  year  963,  the  excellent  character  of  Loo 
recommended  him  to  the  Roman  people  and 
clergy,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  who  was  then  at  Kome,  elected 
him  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  In  our  life  of 
pope  John  we  have  seen,  that  the  Romans 
were  soon  afterwards  instigated  by  him  to  re- 
bel, and  to  compel  Leo  to  fly  for  protection  to 
the  emperor;  and  that  when  John  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  vices,  his  partizans  elevated 
Benedict  V.  to  the  papal  throne,  binding  them- 
selves by  an  oath  not  to  submit  to  Leo,  whom 
they  called  the  emperor's  pope.  That  prince, 
however,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army  to 
Rome,  invested  it  so  closely,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were,  in  a  very  short  time,  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  Benedict  was  taken 
prisoner.  In  a  council  of  bishops  vi'hich  was 
immediately  held,  Benedict,  after  confessing 
that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Leo  and  the  emperor,  was  di- 
vested of  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  of  the 
priesthood,  and  condemned  to  banishment. 
Leo  did  not  long  survive  his  rcstoiatiojij  for  he 
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died  in  g6^,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year  and 
three  months.  P  fat  ma.  Dupin.  Aforeri.  Boiuer. 
— M. 

LEO  IX.  pope,  and  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  originally  called  Bruno,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh,  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rad, and  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1002.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1025,  and  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  the  following  year. 
By  his  conduct  in  this  see  he  acquired  so  high 
a  reputation  for  learning,  prudence,  and  piety, 
that  on  the  death  of  pope  Damasus  II.  in  the 
year  1048,  he  was  considered  to  be  the  person 
most  M'orthy  of  being  chosen  his  successor. 
He  was  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  an  assembly  of  the  chief  lords 
and  bishops  of  Germany,  convened  at  Worms 
for  the  choice  of  a  new  pope  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III ,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  applied 
for  one  deserving  of  so  high  a  post.  This 
nomination  was  for  some  time  resisted,  with 
great  apparent  sincerity,  by  Bruno  himself, 
who  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  of 
the  emperor ;  but  only  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Roman  people  and  clergy  approved  of  and 
confirmed  his  election.  He  went  from  Toul 
to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was 
received  by  the  Romans,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  in  the  assembly  at 
Worms,  with  songs  of  joy  and  loud  acclama- 
tions. Immediately  a  meeting  of  the  people 
and  clergy  was  held,  at  which  he  informed 
them  of  his  having  been  nominated  to  the 
apostolic  see  by  the  emperor,  but  that,  in  con- 
formity to  the  canons,  he  did  not  consider  any 
election  of  a  bishop  to  be  valid,  unless  made 
by  them :  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  full 
liberty  to  choose  or  reject  him  ;  and  that,  if 
he  were  not  unanimously  chosen  by  them,  he 
•would  .return  to  his  bishopric  as  willingly  as 
he  had  left  it  unwillingly.  This  address  was 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction  by  the  whole  assembly,  which 
unanimously  concurred  in  proclaiming  Bruno 
sovereign  pontiff,  who  at  his  ordination  took 
the  name  of  liCO  IX.  In  the  year  1049,  he 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  Italian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Galilean  bishops.  By  this  council  all 
simoniacal  bargains  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  excommunication  and  deposition ;  some 
bishops  convicted  of  simony  were  deposed  ; 
and  several  canons  were  issued,  calculated  to 
correct  and  refoi-m  the  licentious  lives  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  clergy.    Soon  after  his  council 


broke  up,  Leo  took  a  journey  into  Saxony,  to 
visit  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  celebrated  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Cologne  ; 
and  having  summoned  the  Galilean  bishop« 
and  abbots  to  meet  him  at  Rheims,  he  opened  a 
council  there  on  the  first  of  October.  By  this 
council  some  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed, 
for  simony,  incontinence,  or  other  scandalous 
crimes  -,  and  canons  were  enacted  to  banish 
simony  out  of  the  church ;  to  restrain  the 
clergy  from  bearing  arms  or  serving  in  war ; 
to  prevent  marriages  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees ;  and  to  restore  to  the  people  and  clergy 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  pastors.  From 
Rheims  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  he  held 
another  council  of  German  prelates,  at  which 
the  emperor  himself,  and  the  chief  lords  and 
princes  of  Germany  assisted.  Of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  we  have  no  other  inform- 
ation, than  that  all  simoniacal  contracts  were 
forbidden  in  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication  ; 
and  that  the  marriages  of  priests  were  not  only 
prohibited  but  declared  null. 

Leo  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1049;  ^^^^  ^"  '^^  early  part  of  the 
following  year  he  visited  several  Italian  cities, 
restoring  every-where  the  decayed  discipline, 
and  particularly  enquiring  himself,  upon  the 
spot,  respecting  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  clergy.  At  Sipontum,  a  city  no  longer  in 
existence,  he  held  a  council,  by  which  two 
archbishops,  who  were  convicted  of  simony, 
were  deposed ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  held 
another  council  at  Rome,  which  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  unjust  sentence  of  con- 
demnation which  it  passed  upon  the  celebrated 
Berenger,  without  hearing  him  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  so  much  as  summoning  him  to  attend. 
In  his  life  we  have  already  given  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  against  him  in  this  council, 
and  in  a  subsequent  one  held  at  Vercelli,  in 
the  same  year.  In  1051,  Leo  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Germany,  where  he  kept  the  feast  of 
the  purification  at  Augsburg,  with  the  em- 
peror ;  and  returning  thence  to  Rome,  h?  held  a 
council,  in  which  the  canons  which  had  been  is- 
sued by  other  councils  against  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy  were  confirmed,  and  some  new- 
ones  were  added  to  them  :  and  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  check  the  scandalous  irregularities 
of  the  Roman  clergy  in  particular,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  all  women  who  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, prostitute  themselves  to  priests  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  should  be  condemned  to  serve 
as  slaves  in  the  Lateran  palace.  As  soon  as 
this  council  had  broken  up,  the  pope  took  a 
third  journey  into  Germany,   to  mediate  a 
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peace  between  the  emperor  and  Andrew,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  had  refused  the  tribute  which 
his  ancestors  had  annually  paid,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  subjection  to  the  empire ; 
and  in  the  year  1052  we  find  him  still  in  that 
country,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas 
festival  with  the  emperor  at  Worms,  and  ne- 
gociated  the  exchange  of  the  bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg, the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  some  other  ■ 
places,  for, the  city  of  Beneventum  in  Apulia. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  yc'ir,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
IMantua,  with  the  intention  of  enquiring  into 
the  conduct  and  liv^s  of  tlw  bishops  and  clergy 
in  the  northern  parts  of  It.ily  ;  but  thtse  ecole- 
siistics,  who  were  constious  that  they  merited 
the  severest  censures,  by  instigating  their  do- 
mestics to  quarrel  with  those  of  the  pope's 
retinue,  produced  such  disturbances  and  tu- 
mults, th.it  the  pope  was  exposed  to  personal 
danger,  and  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  speedily  dismissing  the  assembly.  After 
the  following  Easter  he  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which,  it  is  probable,  he  condemned 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  in  administering 
the  eucharist  with  leavened  bread,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  about  this  time  to  Michael  Ce- 
rularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
mean  time  Leo  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  made  a  conquest  of 
Apulia,  whicTi  they  had  divided  into  twelve 
counties.  He  was  also  strongly  prejudiced 
against  thepi  by  the  Apulians,  who  represented 
that  their  government  was  cruel  and  tyranni- 
cal, and  painted  them  as  barbarians,  without 
cither  law«  or  religion.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  he  should  wisli  for 
■their  expulsion  from  Italy,  and  that  he  should 
exert  all  his  influence  with  both  the  eastern 
and  western  emperors  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  one  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
his  last  journey  into  Germany  ;  but  all  that  he 
could  obtain  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  other  wars,  was  a  small  body  of 
G-rman  troops,  to  keep  the  Normans  in  awe, 
till  his  affairs  would  permit  him,  as  he  then 
pron'ised,  to  march  with  his  whole  army 
against  them. 

Upon  Leo's  return  to  Rome,  he  became  so 
jirpatient  to  see  the  Normans  expelled,  that  he 
in  prudently  rt  solved  to  undertake  the  task 
himself.  Having  therefore  afsembled  a  very 
numerous  army,  he  marchetl  wiih  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  borders  of  Apulia,  not 
doubting  but  th;t'he  should  make  himself 
master  of  tlie  country,  before  the  Normans 
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could  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
As  soon  as  tliey  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
papal  army,  conscious  that  they  had  never 
given  his  holiness  the  least  provocation,  they 
sent  deputies  to  learn  what  was  his  true  ue- 
sign,  and  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  expl.iuatioa 
with  him,  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  allege 
against  them.  These  deputies  he  received 
with  great  haughtiness;  rcprcichtd  them  with 
seizing  and  oppressing  a  country  to  which  they 
had  no  right ;  declarv.d  his  determination  to 
deliver  the  inhr.bit.-ints  from  theiv  galling 
yoke;  and  concluded  by  obi^rvin^',  that  he 
would  permit  them  to  march  out  of  Italy  un- 
molested, but  that  he  would  not  grant  them 
quarter  upon  any  other  terms.  The  dej-^uties 
ineffectually  c';deavoured  to  clear  their  nation 
from  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  j 
and  professed  the  utmost  veneration  and  re- 
spect for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  serve  agnicst  the  enemies  of 
the  apostolic  see,  whenever  the  pope  should, 
command  tlicm ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
avowed  their  unalterable  determination  to 
maintain  possession  of  a  country  which  they 
had  purchased  with  the  blood  of  many  brave 
men,  by  whomsoever  they  might  be  attacked. 
Finding  all  negociation  fruitless,  excepting  on 
the  condition  of  their  quitting  the  country,  to 
which  they  could  not  submit,  the  deputies 
took  leave  of  the  pope  and  returned  to  thtir 
countrymen,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
up  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy, 
undi^r  the  command  of  Umfred  count  of  Apu- 
lia, Richard  count  of  Aversa,  and  the  brave 
Robert  Guiscard.  1'hese  expfrienced  warriors 
fell  upon  the  pope's  army  with  incredible  fury^ 
and  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans made  the  principal  resistance,  entirely 
routed  it,  with  immense  slaughter.  When  the 
pope,  who  beheld  tlie  fight  from  a  rising 
ground,  found  that  his  troops  were  defeatedj 
and  the  flower  of  them  cut  to  pieces,  he  fled 
with  a  few  attendants  to  Civitade;  which 
place  vi^as  soon  invested  by  the  Normans,  and 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Leo  now 
anticipated  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment 
from  his  supposed  barbr.rous  enemies;  but,  to 
his  great  surprise  and  joy,  was  soon  relieved 
from  his  apprehensions.  No  sooner  had  count 
Umfred  been  informed  that  the  pope  was  in  the 
pi  ICC,  and  his  pris  iner,  than  he  went  to  wait 
upon  him,  acco>ted  him  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  character,  and  conducted  him,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  chief  cfHcers  of  the  army,  to  his 
camp.  There  he  entertained  him  for  a  few 
dsys    with    the   greatest    magnificence;    and 
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then  not  only  set  him  at  liberty,  but,  upon  the 
pope's  expressing  a  desire  to  be  conducted  to 
Benwentum,  escorted  him  to  that  city  in  per- 
son. With  this  behaviour  of  the  Normans  Leo 
was  so  greatly  pleased,  that  he  absolved  them 
from  the  censures  which  they  had  incurred, 
approved  of  the  conquests  which  they  had 
made,  and  encouraged  them  to  add  the  reduc- 
tion of  Calabria  to  that  of  Apulia. 

While  the  pope  continued  at  Beneventum, 
he  received  a  respectful  letter  from  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  Monomachus,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  the  ancient  union 
restored  between  the  sees  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome,  and  oHcred  to  contribute  whatever 
lay  in  his  power  towards  so  good  a  work.  It 
was  -accompanied  by  another  letter,  which  the 
emperor  obliged  the  patriarch,  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  to  write  to  tlie  pope,  entreating  his  holi- 
ness to  concur  with  him  in  establishing  the  so 
much  wished-for  harmony  between  the  two 
churches.  The  real  object  of  the  emperor  in 
sending  these  letters,  was  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  that  by  means 
of  his  influence  he  miglit  procure  assistance 
from  the  emperor  Henry,  in  expelling  the 
Normans  from  Italy.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
them'  Leo  dispatched  three  legates  into  the 
east,  who  were  received  by  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
distinction,  and  were  promised  every  assistance 
in  furthering  the  design  of  their  mission.  The 
patriarch,  however,  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confer  with  them,  or  even  to 
see  them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions, 
the  threatenings,  and  the  promises  of  the  em- 
peror, he  would  consent  to  no  proposals  for 
altering  any  of  the  practices  in  which  the 
Greek  church  differed  from  the  Roman  ;  nor 
would  he  subscribe  to  any  declaration,  which 
implied  the  subjection  of  the  Constantinopoli- 
'tan  see  to  that  of  Rome.  Tl:ie  kgates,  there- 
fore, finding  that  he  was  unalterable,  and  well 
Icnowing  that  the  imperial  power  was  too  weak 
to  contend  against  his  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and,  after  corn- 
plaining  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  patriarch  in 
the  presence  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  as- 
sist at  divine  service,  laid  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  him  in  writing  upon 
the  high  altar,  and  took  their  departure  home- 
wards. On  leaving  the  city,  they  also  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all,  who  should  from  that  time  receive  the  sa- 
crament administered  by  any  Greek,  who 
found  fault  with  the  mass  of  the  Latins,    In 


the  mean  time  pope  Leo  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness at  Beneventum,  which  appearing  of  a 
threatening  nature,  he  was  removed  by  con- 
venient stages  to  Rome  ;  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1054,  about  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after 
having  governed  the  Roman  church  five  years, 
and  ratlier  more  than  two  months.  We  have 
already  seen  how  z^^alous  he  was  to  correct 
many  of  the  scandalous  abuses  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  tolerated  and 
encouraged  by  his  predecessors.  He  is  com- 
mended for  his  prudence,  his  generosity  to  the 
poor,  and  his  ardent  piety.  In  private  life  he 
practised  all  the  superstitious  austerities  of  the 
cloister.  In  his  endeavours,  however,  to  ag- 
grandise his  see,  he  followed  the  exa;nple  of 
his  most  ambitious  predecessors ;  on  which 
account  he  has  been  honoured  with  a  place  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  made  use  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  date 
of  his  bulls,  l.is  predecessors  having  followed 
that  of  the  indictions.  Nineteen  of  his  "  Let- 
ters "  are  preserved  in  the  niiith  volume  of 
the  "  Collect.  Concil.  ;"  and  several  of  his 
"  Homilies,"  or  "  S^rmon^,"  were  published 
at  Louvain  in  1565,  and  afterwards  at  oiher 
places,  riatiiia.  Cc-i-ve's  Hiit.  Lit.  vol.  II. 
sub.  sac.  Hild.  Dup'in.  Murer't.  Bower.-— 
M. 

LEO  X.  pope,  born  at  Florence,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1475,  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  the  Magnificent,  and  bore  the  baptismal 
name  of  Giovanni  (John).  Originally  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  received  the 
tonsure  at  seven  years  of  age.  Being  then  de- 
clared capable  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  Lo- 
renzo, by  his  interest  with  the  French  kitig 
Lewis  XI.  and  with  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ob- 
tained for  liim  two  rich  abbacies ;  and  the  list 
given  of  the  preferments  accumulated  upon 
him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  tlie  number  of 
twenty-nine  :  a  proof  both  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  of  the  scandalous 
corruption  of  the  church  !  As  it  was  a  main  ob- 
ject of  the  father's  ambition  to  decorate  his 
house  with  the  popedom,  the  early  acquisition 
of  the  cardinalate  for  his  son,  was  a  point  which 
he  pursued  with  unremitting  assiduity;  and 
the  accession  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the  ponti- 
ficate was  so  favourable  to  his  wishes,  that  in 
148S,  Giovanni,  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  nominated  to  that  high  dignity.  What- 
ever censure  Lorenzo  may  deserve  for  urging 
a  measure  so  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the 
catholic  church,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  make  his  son 
worthy  of  his  premature  advancement.     His 
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early  education  was  entrusted  to  that  eminent 
scholar  Angclo  Poliziano;  and  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  the  Medici  palace  were 
called  in  to  assist  in  his  studies.  His  own  dis- 
position, which  was  grave  and  solid  beyond  his 
years,  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  instruc- 
tors. When  he  was  nominated  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  he  should 
spend  three  years  at  the  university  of  Pisa  in 
professional  studies,  before  his  formal  invest- 
ment with  the  purple.  In  1492  .this  solemn 
act  took  place,  and  he  immediately  went  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  as  one  of  the  sacred  college. 
His  father  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  republic  by 
his  eldest  son  Piero. 

The  young  cardinal's  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  where 
he  acquired  much  personal  respect :  but  the 
events  attending  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  king  Charles  Vlll.  having  brought  on 
a  storm  of  civil  odium  against  his  brother 
Piero,  he  was  involved  in  the  expulsion  of  his 
family,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bologna. 
After  the  failure  of  several  attempts  made  by 
his  brothers  to  recover  their  station  in  Florence, 
the  cardinal,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  with  a  small  party  of  friends,  in 
1499,  made  a  tour  through  the  states  of  Venice, 
Germany,  and  France,  returning  by  Genoa. 
In  that  city  he  abode  for  some  time,  and  then 
fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  where  his  prudent 
conduct  enabled  him  to  live  in  respect  and 
safety  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander's 
pontificate.  During  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Julius  II.  he  continued  at  Rome,  cultivating 
polite  literature  and  the  pleasures  of  elegant 
society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  for  music,  and  the  chase,  to  which  latter 
amusement  he  was  passionately  addicted.  The 
depression  of  his  house  occasioned  frequent 
embarrassment  in  his  finances,  which  were 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  mode  of  living  that 
his  inclination  and  early  habits  led  him  to 
adopt;  but  his  cheerful  temper  supported  him 
under  his  difficulties,  and  he  extricated  himself 
without  loss  of  honour. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year,  A.D.  1505, 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs;  when  Julius,  who  had  commenced  his 
vigorous  career  with  the  seizure  of  Perugia, 
appointed  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  its  govern- 
ment. By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  interest 
of  th;  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  his  confi- 
dence to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the 


holy  league  against  the  French,  in  15 11,  with 
the  title  of  legite  of  Bologna.  In  this  office 
he  retained  the  ensigns  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
man  of  peace,  and  found  his  opinion  treated 
with  little  deference  by  the  Spanish  general  of 
the  allied  army;  but  tliough  unable  to  direct 
the  military  operations,  he  usefully  exerted 
himself  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp. 
At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  15 12,  he 
was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Milan, 
where  the  sacredness  of  his  function  caused 
him  to  be  treated  with  great  respect.  When  the 
French,  from  the  decline  of  their  cause,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  they  carried  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  with  them  ;  but  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  means  to 
engage  a  party  to  rescue  him,  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  assum- 
ed the  government  "of  the  district  in  quality  of 
the  pope's  legate.  Not  long  after,  the  restoration 
of  the  family  of  Medici  to  their  former  condition 
in  Florence  took  place,  and  the  popular  con- 
stitution of  that  republic  was  overthrown.  The 
cardinal  contributed  with  his  brother  and  rela- 
tives to  this  event,  and  remained  at  Florence,  till 
the  death  of  Julius  II.  called  him  suddenly  to 
Rome. 

At  the  scrutiny  for  a  new  pontiff,  in  March 
15 13,  the  election  was  declared  to  have  fallen 
on  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  What  were  the 
particular  motives  which  influenced  the  con- 
clave in  the  choice  of  so  young  a  cardinal,  and 
one  who  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  the  vigour  and  abili- 
ties requisite  to  fill  so  exalted  and  difficult  a 
station,  does  not  clearly  appear.  A  faction  of 
young  cardinals,  who  resolved  to  have  a  pope  of 
their  own  age,  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  ; 
in  which  case  the  splendour  of  the  house  of . 
Medici  might  determine  the  person.  Others 
assign  a  very  different  reason,  namely,  the 
temporary  bad  state  of  health  of  the  cardinal, 
which  promised  a  short  pontificate :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave, 
a  surgeon  was  admitted  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  an  abscess,  the  discharge  from  which 
is  said  to  have  proved  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  rest.  This  circumstance  has  likewise 
been  adduced  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  a  past 
licentious  course  of  life.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
that  the  election  was  not  procured  by  the  cor- 
rupt practices  usual  on  such  occasions;  and  the 
new  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X., 
ascended  the  throne  with  greater  manifesta- 
tions of  good-will,  both  from  Italians  and 
foreignersj  than  most  of  his  predecessors  had 
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ilone.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  some  conspirators  against  the  house 
of  Medici,  at  Florence ;  and  he  treated  with 
great  kindness  the  family  of  Soderini,  which 
had  long  been  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  in 
that  republic.  His  taste  and  affection  for  lite- 
rature were  displayed  by  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  age,  Bembo 
and  Sadoleti,  to  the  ofhee  of  papal  secretaries. 

Wjth  respect  to  foreign  politics,  he  pursued 
the  system  of  his  predecessor,  in  attempting  to 
free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers ; 
and  as  Lewis  XII.,  now  allied  with  the  Vene- 
tians, meditated  a  new  invasion  of  the  Milanese, 
Leo  formed  a  counter-league  to  oppose  him. 
He  also  took  into  pay  a  large  body  of  Swiss, 
by  whose  valour  the  bloody  victory  of  Novara 
■was  gained  over  the  French,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence was,  their  expulsion  from  Italy.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  antipapal  council  of 
Pisa,  which  was  now  assembled  at  Lyons,  he 
renewed  the  meetings  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  Julius  II.  had  begun,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  which 
threatened  a  schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII., 
■who  had  incurred  ecclesiastical  censiu-e,  made  a 
formal  submission,  and  received  absolution. 

Having  thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, secured  external  tranquillity,  Leo  did 
not  delay  to  consult  the  interests  of  literature,  by 
an  ample  patronage  of  learned  studies.  Many 
of  his  predecessors  had  honourably  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  similar  attentions :  even  tlie 
infamous  Alexander  VI.  had  merited  the  ap- 
plause of  the  votaries  of  learning.  The 
stormy  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  however,  had 
been  unfavourable  to  letters,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  throughout  Italy,  and  peculiar  exertions 
were  requisite  to  recover  them  from  the  de- 
pression into  which  they  had  sunk.  One  of 
the  new  pope's  first  cares  was  to  restore  to  its 
former  splendour  the  Roman  gymnasium  or 
university,  which  he  effected  by  new  grants  of 
its  revenues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its 
professorships  with  eminent  men  invited  from 
all  quarters.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language 
was  next  a  particular  object  of  his  encourage- 
ment. Under  the  direction  of  Janus  Lascaris 
(see  his  article),  a  college  of  noble  Grecian 
youths  was  founded  at  Rom.e  for  the  purpose 
of  editing  Greek  authors  ;  and  a  Greek  press 
was  established  in  th.at  city,  of  which  Lascaris 
was  appointed  superintendant.  Public  notice 
was  given  throughout  Europe,  that  all  persons 
who  .possessed  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  on  bringing  them 
to  the  pope,  who  would  also  print  them  at  his 
own  expence.    The  first  appearance  from  the 


press  of  the  five  first  books  of  Tacltus's  Annals, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  this  [invitation.  Nor 
was  Leo,  although  principally  attached  to  clas- 
sical literature,  wholly  inattentive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  oriental  learning ;  and  the  first  pro- 
fessorship in  Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic 
languages  was  founded  by  him  in  the  university 
of  Bologna. 

The  embarrassed  politics  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  still  more  serious  concerns  the  mirtd 
of  the  pontiff,  who  had  two  leading  objects  ia 
view,  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  of  power 
which  might  protect  Italy  from  the  over-bearing 
influence  of  any  one  foreign  potentate,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Medici.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  proposed  alliance  between 
the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  he 
promoted  a  reconciliation  between  the  kings  o£ 
France  and  England,  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  the  former  to  the  sister  of  the  latter;  and  he 
affected  to  favour  Lewis  in  his  purpose  of  a 
new  attempt  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
The  ambitious  views  he  had  entertained  of  ob- 
taining tlie  kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch 
of  his  family,  and  forming  a  state  out  of  Tus- 
cany with  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino 
for  another,  rendered  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch  necessary  to  him,  and  occasioned  a. 
secret  alliance  between  them.  Yet,  apparently 
intimidated  at  the  nearer  prospect  of  a  French 
army  upon  his  frontiers,  he  not  only  strength- 
ened himself  by  the  purchase  of  Modena  from 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  but  sent  Bembo  as 
his  legate  to  Venice,  to  detach  that  republic 
from  their  connexion  with  Lewis;  in  which 
attempt,  however,  he  failed.  These  crooked 
and  mutable  politics  were  at  that  time  so  fami- 
liar to  all  the  European  sovereigns,  that  per- 
haps no  one  of  them  could  justly  complain  of 
another  on  that  head  ;  yet  the  popes,  having 
usually  a  double  interest  in  view,  were  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  charges  of  fluctuation  and 
double-dealing,  and  Leo  seems  to  have  imbib- 
ed a  full  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  see. 

When  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.  placed 
Francis  I.  on  the  throne  of  France,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  a  new  war  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  Leo,  after 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  remain  neuter, 
found  himself  obliged  to  join  in  a  league  with 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  states  of 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
against  the  French  king  and  the  state  of  Ve- 
nice. The  rapid  successes  of  the  French 
arms,  however,  soon  brought  him  to  tempo- 
rize ;  and  after  the  Swiss,  almost  unaided,  had 
been  defeated  in  the  terrible  combat  of  Ma- 
rignano,  the  pope  thought  it  expedient  to  de- 
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tach  his  cause  from  that  of  his  allies,  and  to 
form  an  union  with  Francis-  These  two  so- 
vereigns, in  the  close  of  1515,  had  an  inter- 
view at  Bologna,  at  which,  among  other  poli- 
tical arrangements,  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
v/hich  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  rights 
of  the  Galilean  church,  was  abolished,  and  a 
concordat  was  established  in  its  stead.  This 
change  was  advantageous  both  to  the  papal 
authority  and  to  the  regal  prerogative,  but  was 
extremely  displeasing  to  the  French  nation, 
both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  death  of  Leo's  brother,  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  a  man  of  a  weak  constitution  and  un- 
ambitious temper,  left  his  nephew  Lorenzo 
the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggran- 
dizing his  family,  which  this  pontiff  felt  in  a 
degree  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Under  its  influence  he  found  pre- 
texts, in  15  16,  for  issuing  a  monitory  against 
the  duke  of  Urbino  ;  and  upon  his  non-appear- 
ance,Leo  launched  an  excommunication  against 
him,  and  seized  his  whole  territory,  wnih 
which,  together  with  the  ducal  title,  he  in- 
vested his  nephew  Lorenzo.  In  the  same  year, 
a  general  paciiication  took  place  among  the 
contending  powers,  notwithstanding  all  the 
,  efforts  of  the  pope  to  prevent  it.  A  conduct 
so  opposite  to  the  duty  of  the  general  father  of 
Christendom  has  been  attributed  to  Leo's  re- 
gard for  the  lasting  peace  and  independence  of 
Italy,  which  could  not  but  rest  on  frail  founda- 
tions while  Milan  and  Naples  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  two  powerful  foreign  princes.  The 
character  of  the  pontiff,  however,  justifies  the 
supposition,  that  he  was  in  this  instance  chiefly 
actuated  by  personal  motives. 

In  151  7,  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  col- 
lected an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  com- 
pletely regained  his  capital  and  dominions. 
Leo,  excessively  chagrined  at  this  event,  wish- 
ed to  engage  all  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
crusade  against  him.  By  a  profuse  application 
of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  raised  a  con- 
sideiable  army  under  the  command  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  finally  compelled  the  duke  to  resign 
his  dominions  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
violation  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  Lorenzo 
to  the  duke's  secretary,  who  was  seized  at 
Rome  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  reveal  his  master's  secrets,  imprints  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  this  pontiff. 

In  the  same  year  his  life  was  endangered, 
and  his  peace  of  mind  broken,  by  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  in  his  own  court.  The 
principal  author  of  it  was  cardinal  Petrucci, 
v/ho  had  conceived  a  violent  displeasure  against 


the  pope,  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  his 
brother  from  Sienna,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
He  laid  a  plan  for  destroying  Leo  by  poison, 
which  liaving  failed  of  execut'on,  he  withdrew 
from  Rome  for  a  time,  siill  maintaining  a 
covrespondence  on  the  subject  with  his  secre- 
tary. Some  of  his  letters  being  intercepted, 
he  was  decoyed  to  Rome  by  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  pope,  confirmed  by  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  his  security  made  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. He  was,  nevertheless,  arrested  on 
his  arrival,  and  committed  to  prison.  Suspi- 
cion fell  upon  several  other  cardinals  as  beiiig 
partakers  in  the  conspiracy,  and  some  of  them 
were  induced  to  confess  their  guilt.  In  con- 
clusion, Petrucci  was  strangled,  his  agents  in 
the  plot  were  put  to  death  with  horrid  tortures, 
and  some  of  the  other  cardinals  were  degraded 
and  subjected  to  heavy  fines.  The  conduct  of 
Leo  on  this  trying  occasion  seems  to  have  done 
little  honour  either  to  his  fortitude  or  his  cle- 
mency ;  and  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  at  least  with 
respect  to  several  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  it.  In  order  effectually  to  secure  himself 
ag?inst  any  future  disaffection  lurking  near  his 
person,  the  pope  created  in  one  day  thirty-one 
new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his  relations  and 
friends  not  yet  dignified  with  the  prelacy  ;  but 
many  also  persons  who,  from  their  talents  and 
virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  this  elevation.  He 
bestowed  upon  these  objects  of  his  choice  rich 
benefices  and  preferments,  as  well  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Christendom  as  in  Italy ;  and  thus 
formed  round  him  a  numerous  and  splendid 
court,  attached  to  his  person,  and  adding  to  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  capital. 

From  the  pontificate  of  Lto,  however,  an 
event  takes  its  date  which  inflicted  the  severest 
wound  upon  the  church  of  Rome  that  it  had 
ever  experienced,  a  wound  never  to  be  healed! 
This  was,  the  reformation  of  religion  under 
Luther.  The  life  of  that  distinguished  person 
will  be  the  fittest  place  for  tracing  all  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  this  great  change,  and  it  will 
here  be  sufficient  to  relate  what  is  personal  to 
Leo  in  it.  His  unbounded  profusion  in  every 
object  of  expence  attached  to  a  taste  for  luxu- 
rious magnificence,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  means  for  replenishing  his  exhausted 
treasury;  and  one  of  those  which  occurred  was 
the  sale  of  those  indulgences  which  the  church 
claimed  a  right  of  dispensing  from  the  store  of 
her  ?piritud  wealth.  Tlie  commissaries  ap- 
pointed for  this  traffic  in  Germany  cried  up 
the  eiTicacy  of  their  wares  in  such  scandalous 
and  extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great  offeace 
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to  pious  and  thinking  men.  Luther,  then  a 
doctor  in  theology  ami  public  preacher  in  Wit- 
temberg,  warmly  protested  ag-ainst  this  abase, 
both  in  his  sermons,  and  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  further  publi slied 
a  set  of  propositions,  in  which  he  called  in 
question  the  autliority  of  the  pope  to  remit 
sins,  and  made  some  severe  strictures  on  this 
method  of  raising  money.  As  his  remon- 
strances produced  a  considerable  effect,  several 
ecclesiastics  undertook  to  refute  him,  and  an 
angry  controversy  was  thus  kindled.  Leo, 
who  probably  regarded  theologicnl  quarrels 
with  contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne 
looked  down  upon  the  efforts  of  a  petty  Ger- 
man doctor  with  scorn,  seems  at  first  to  have 
treated  the  matter  lightly ;  and  when  his  in- 
terference was  thought  necessary,  he  showed 
an  inclination  to  lenient  measures.  A  direct 
application  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  in- 
duced him,  however,  to  proceed  with  more 
vigour;  and  he  issued  a  monitory  for  Luther's 
appearance  before  him  at  Rome.  By  the  in- 
terposition of  some  of  Luther's  favourers,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  to 
hear  his  defence  at  Augsburg.  As  usual  in 
such  conferences,  nothing  satisfactory  was  de- 
termined ;  and  Leo,  in  November,  15  i8,  pub- 
lished a  bull,  asserting  the  pope's  authority  to 
grant  indulgences,  which  will  avail  both  the 
living,  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  Luther  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council ;  and  thus  an  open 
war  was  declared,  in  which  the  reforming 
party  soon  appeared  with  a  strength  certainly 
little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Christian  world  were, 
indeed,  at  this  time  by  no  means  favourable  to 
that  court.  The  scandal  incurred  by  the  in- 
famy of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence  of 
Julius  II.,  was  not  much  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  a  pontiff  who  was  characterised  by  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose 
classical  tastes  everj  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  more  of  a  heathen  than  a  Christian. 
The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim,  the  Turkish 
emperor,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  and  was  meditating  further  conquests, 
at  this  time  excited  great  alarms  in  Europe,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a  project  of  Leo  for  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  crusades,  by  means  of  an  alliance 
between  all  the  Christian  princes.  For  this 
purpose  he  procbimed  a  general  truce  for  five 
years,  and  sent  round  his  legates  to  all  the 
principal  courts  with  the  plan  of  a  league, 
which  they  were  to  promote  with  all  their 
eloquence.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
public  "supplications  for  three  days  at  Rome,  at 


which  he  assisted  with  all  the  expressions  of 
pious  humility  It  i<  scarcely  criidible  tliat 
one  who  knew  mankind  so  well  as  i.eo  should 
expect  that  his  exhortations  would  produce  any 
effectual  union  of  powers  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  intent,  like  himself,  upon  pri- 
vate emolument ;  but  by  this  shew  of  zeal  for 
the  Chiistiaii  cause  he  might  recover  some  of 
his  lost  credit  as  head  of  the  church.  He  also 
obtained  another  object,  wl.ich  was,  doubtless, 
in  his  v'ew,  that  of  recruliiug  his  finances  by 
the  contributions  which  hh  emissaries  levied 
upon  the  devotees  in  different  countries.  By 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  witli  a ' 
French  lady  related  to  the  royal  family,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  courts  was  strength- 
ened, and  Leo  displayed  on  the  occasion  his 
usual  prodigality  of  magnificence.  The  death 
of  Maximilian,  in  15  19,  produced  that  compe- 
tition for  the  imperial  crov/n  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  which  was  tlie  commence- 
ment of  their  perpetual  rivalry  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  Leo  that  either  of  these 
powerful  rivals  should  obtain  such  an  accession 
of  influence,  and  he  attempted  to  raise  a  com- 
petitor in  one  of  the  German  princes  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.  In 
tlie  same  year  he  incurred  a  severe  domestic 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  left 
behind  liim  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the 
Catharine  de  Medici =,  who  was  so  conspicuous 
as  queen  and  regent  of  France.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  event  were  the  an- 
nexation of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  with  its  de- 
pendencies to  the  Roman  see,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Giulio,  cardinal  de'  Medici,  Leo's 
cousin  (afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.),  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence. 

The  ntpid  progress  of  the  reformation  for-  ' 
cibly  recalled  the  attention  of  the  papal  court ; 
and  Leo,  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  an 
amicable  negociation,  employed  a  Saxon  no- 
bleman to  treat  in' person  with  Luther.  But 
although  .  the  reformer  shewed  himself  not 
averse  to  a  reconciliation,  yet  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  were  so  aggravated  by 
writings  and  public  disputations,  and  came  to 
involve  so  many  essential  points,  that  no  ground 
was  left  for  conciliation.  In  fact,  while  Lu- 
ther firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  of  unre- 
strained appeal  to  the  words  of  scripture,  and 
the  pope  insisted  upon  unqualified^  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  the  catholic  church,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  no  medium  of  agrrr-ment  could  sub- 
sist between  them.  Luther  was  persu.ided  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  pope ;  but,  instead  of  ex- 
pressions of  humiliation,  it  contained  the  bitter- 
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est  invectives  against  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  direct 
condcnmation  of  him  and  his  doctrines  ;  and  a 
bull  to  that  purpose  was  issued  on  June  15, 
1520,  which  effected  a  total  separation  be- 
tween the  papal  see  and  the  reformers.  The 
writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  in  va- 
rious places,  which  insult  he  retaliated  by  an 
equally  soiimn  and  public  conflagration  of  tlie 
papal  dtrcrees  and  constitutions,  and  tlie  bull 
itself.  As  it  was  a  point  of  high  importance 
to  the  church  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new 
emperor,  Leo  dispatched  as  his  legate  to  the 
imperial  court,  the  zealous  and  learned  Ale- 
ander,  who  used  all  his  efForts  to  procure  a 
condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  cause  from  the 
diet.  It  was,  however,  determined  first  to 
hear  Luther  in  j)erson,  and  a  mandate,  with  a 
safe-conduct,  was  issued  for  his  appearance  at 
Worms.  His  behaviour  there,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  ensued,  will  be  related  under 
his  life.  Nothing  further  on  this  subject  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  during  the  pont'.fica»-e  of 
Leo ;  unless  the  conferring  of  the  title  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith  upon  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, for  his  spontaneous  appearance  on  the 
side  of  the  church  as  a  controversialist,  be 
deemed  such. 

The  tranquil  state  of  Italy  at  this  period 
permitted  the  pope  to  indulge  his  tasre  for 
magnificence  in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  in 
the  employment  of  those  great  artists  who  have 
reflected  so  much  lustre  on  his  reign.  His 
private  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence, 
or  to  amusements,  often  of  a  kind  little  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station.  Hunting,  music,  and 
the  company  of  jesters  and  buffbons,  appear  to 
have  been  his  favourite  pleasures.  He  w;.s 
not,  however,  so  much  absorbed  in  them  as 
to  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family 
and  his  see.  Sevcnil  cities  and  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  papal  territories,  and  to  whicii 
the  church  had  claims,  had  hetn  seized  upon 
by  powerful  citizens,  or  military  adventurers, 
who  held  them  as  sovereigns.  One  of  these 
was  Perugia,  which  was  possessed  by  Bag- 
lioni,  a  chief,  of  a  tyrannical  character.  Be- 
ing summoned  to  the  papal  court,  he  at  first 
declined  compliance,  and  sent  his  son  to  apo- 
logise for  him.  Leo,  however,  found  means  to 
decoy  him  by  a  safe  conduct,  which  he  made 
no  scruple  of  violating  as  soon  as  he  got  him 
into  his  power;  and  after  forcing  him  by  tor- 
ture to  confess  the  enormities  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
his  dominion.  Against  Frederic,  a  comman- 
der who  occupied  the  city  of  Fermo,  he  sent 


a  body  of  troops,  who  killed  him  as  he  was 
making  his  escape,  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  Others  who  held  towns  or  fortresses  in 
the  marche  of  Ancona,  terrified  by  these  ex- 
amples, either  fled,  or  repaired  to  Rome  in 
order  to  justify  themselves,  and  solicit  Leo's 
clemency  ;  but  of  the  latter,  several  were  im- 
prisoned and  put  to  death. 

A  greater  object  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
pontiff,  which  was  the  city  and  territory  of 
Ferrara.  'leaking  advantage  of  the  sickness  of 
duke  Alfonso,  to  whom  he  had  already  refused 
to  restore  Modena  and  Rcggio  according  to 
treaty,  he  marched  an  army,  in  the  close  of 
15 19,  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  which  he 
was  induced  to  withdraw  through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  In  the 
next  year,  however,  he  laid  a  plan  for  seizing 
die  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery,  to- which  some 
historians  add  a  design  of  assassinating  the 
duke.  The  commander  of  a  body  of  German 
troops  was  bribed  to  deliver  up  one  of  the 
gates  to  the  papal  iorces  which  were  to  be  in 
readiness  :  but  he  took  the  pope's  money,  and 
apprised  the  duke  of  the  plot,  which  was  thus 
defeated. 

The  more  justifiable  policy  of  expelling  the 
French    from    Italy   was    never   out   of  Leo's 
mind,  notwithstanding  his  temporary  alliances 
with  that  court ;  and,  in    1521,   he  foimed  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  for  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  fimiiy  of  Sforza,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan.     He  hired  a  large  body  of  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, which,  by  means  of  a  fictitious  nego- 
tiation  with    Francis   for    an  invasion   of  the 
Neapolitan  t-.  rritories,  was  suffered   to   march 
across  the  Milanese  in'o  Romagna.     When  it 
was  tinif-  to  take  off  the  mask,  the  papal  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish   and  German 
auxiliaries,  took  possession  of  Parma,  which, 
t  gether  with  Placcnzia,  was  to  be   united  to 
the  domain  of  the  church,     The  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  France  having  been  pn  vailed  upon  to 
desert,  the  allies  crossed   the  Adda,   and  were 
received  without  opposition  into  Milan.    They 
next  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, who  had  joined  the  French,  and  against 
whom    the    pope    had    already    launched    the 
thunders  of  the  church.     Several  of  his  strong 
places  were  taken,  and  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  impi  nding,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
suddenly  changed  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Leo,  who  was  at  one  of  his  villas  when  the 
tidings  of  these  successes  arrived,  repaired   to 
Ronie  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the 
public  rejoicings,  which  were  ordered  for  three 
successive  days.     Aa  indisposition  apparently 
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iliglit,  attributed  to  cold,  confined  him  to  his 
ch>nb;r  from  tlie  day  of  his  return ;  and  so 
rapil  \vas  its  progres,  that  after  a  week's  ill- 
ness he-  ixpired  on  Deconib-r  t,  1521,  in  the 
forty  ■si%th  year  of  his  igf,  ;ind  the  ninth  of  his 
pon  ificate-  Alt!iou;ah  the  account  of  his  dis- 
ord'-r  is  ob-cure,  theru  seems  no  r^-a'^on  to  give 
credit  to  i\m  suspicion  of  pivson,  which  wjs 
current  amcig  his  attendants,  but  was  -sup- 
ported by  no  evidence.  A  gross  and  morbid 
habit  of  body  made  him  liable  to  sink  speedily 
under  occasional  disease.  I  he  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  splen- 
dour and  munificence,  expressed  great  concern 
at  his  death;  but  the  public  honours  paid  to 
his  memory  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  An  exhau^ed  treasury  was  made 
the  pretext  of  an  economical  funeral;  and 
amidst  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  court,  an 
iHiter.\te  chamberlain  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce his  panegyric.  The  college  Delia 
Sapienza,  however,  made  amends,  by  institut- 
ing an  annual  oration  to  his  praise. 

The  moral  and  political  character  of  this 
celebrated  pontitF  may  be  collected  from  the 
narrative  of  the  principal  transactions  of  his 
life,  w  ith  more  justness  than  from  the  contrast- 
ed portraits  of  satiri^ts  and  panegyrists.  In 
these  points,  indeed,  modern  and  unprejudiced 
writers  do  not  greatly  differ ;  and  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  share  of  merit  to  which  he  is 
ent  tied  as  tlie  promoter  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  tb.:t  judgniints  chiefly  vary.  The  popu- 
lar denomination  of  the  age  cf  Leu  X.  given  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  may  seem 
to  have  decided  thi;  point  in  his  favo'ir  ;  yet  it 
must  he  admitted,  that  tiiis  designation,  to  be 
correct,  must  include  many  years  prior  and 
subsequent  to  his  pontificate;  and  that  the 
subjects  of  this  oge  must  be  sought  much  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  protection  and  influence. 
He  was  iiim^elf  but  moderately  furnished  viirh 
solid  erudition;  and  if  he  gjve  liberal  en- 
courapeinent  to  useful  and  reputable  studies, 
he  .;!so  lavished  his  patronage  upon  produc- 
tions and  p-jrsons  of  an  opposite  cliar-.cter. 
The  merit  of  a  sovereign  in  promoting  those 
ornamental  arts  by  which  alone  he  can  ..'isplay 
3  niagniScence  supeii  r  to  that  of  a  private 
citizen,  can  rank  no  h'ghtr  th  m  an  exertion  of 
good  taste  ;  and  this  quality  may  undoubtedly 
be  conceded  to  Leo.  He  w  a?,  however,  rather 
the  fortunate  inheritor,  thin  the  creator,  of 
great  talr-ms.  hlichael  Angclo  and  Raphael 
had  both  liscn  to  fame  und  r  his  predecessor 
Juhus  II.,  who  had  planned  and  roade  a  com^ 


mencement  of  the  stupendous  edifice  of  St. 
Peter's :  the  Vatican  palace,  likewise,  had  r;- 
ceivtd  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments  in  his 
and  former  pcntific.ttes.  But  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  obt.iiii  an  accurate  view  <  f  the  state 
of  literature  and  the  arts  in  It.iy  prii  r  .0  and 
during  the  reign  of  Leo,  will  find  it  dr.iwn  up 
■with  great  skill  and  ititelligence  in  that  •  legant 
'vork  from  which  the  subsfar.ee  of  tlii-;  irticje 
is  derived,  Mr.  Racoes  Life  and  Pjii'ijicate  cf 
Lea  the  Tenih. — A. 

LEO  XI.  pope,  whose  former  n.une  was 
Ahxandei-,  was  tiic  son  of  Octavian  Je  Medici, 
cousin  of  Cosmo,  gre.it  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  male  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  and  fiied  the  post  of  am- 
bassador from  Francis,  the  j,ve.  t  duke,  st  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  Gre^fi'y  Xill.  ne  was 
created  cardinal,  under  tac  ti  !  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul ;  and  by  Clement  \  111,  he  was  sent 
legate  to  Henry  IV.  king  oi  Franre.  At  Paris, 
his  talents  were  successfully  employed  in  ad- 
justing the  terms  of  peace  between  i'hilip  II, 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  French  monarch ;  and 
for  his  gootl  otSces  he  received  from  t'.ie  latter 
a  noble  present.  CJn  the,  death  of  pope 
Clement  Vlil.  in  the  year  )6o5,  t-e  concl.ivs 
for  the  choice  of  a  buccssor  was  uivided  into 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  parties,  who  car- 
ried on  their  intrigu-s  in  favour  of  their  re- 
spective can<tidates  with  all  the  art  and  address 
usually  practised  on  such  occasions.  At  one 
time  the  votes  weie  so  i.ui.>erous  for  tie 
famous  cardinal  Buronius,  'hit  .ne  would  have 
been  elected  had  not  the  Spin  sn  paitv  opposed 
him,  out  of  resentment  for  w'l.it  he  i'.ad  wniten 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  I. is  "  E'cUsiasiical 
Annals,"  against  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to  tha 
kingdom  ot  Sicily.  At  length,  the  Frencli  and 
the  Italian  parties  haviiig  unit>.d,c.irdiiia;  Joyeusc 
nominated  Ale,x  '.ndc-r  de  »\'edici ;  who  w.is  no 
sooner  ptopoofd,  ihm  he  ohtnned  the  unani- 
mous  suffrages  of  the  conclave,  and  was  salut- 
ed pope  on  the  first  of  April,  when  he  took 
the  n.ime  of  Le-o  XI.  The  intelligence  of  his 
election  gave  very  general  s  ;tisfaction,  par- 
ticuli:;y  to  the  Romans  and  Florentines,  who 
were  aequainted  with  his  talents  and  virtueSj 
and  kiiev/  that  to  his  Ze-al  for  the  Interests  of 
t!ie  church,  he  united  a  liberal  spirit,  a  love  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  an  hf.  eJitary 
taste  for  tlie  polite  arts.  On  the  day  of  pro- 
ces'ion  to  St.  John  de  Lateran,  when  the  pope 
commences  his  office  with  gre.it  pomp  and  form, 
the  several  orders  of  the  city,  ar.d  especially 
the  Flor.  ntlnes,  endeavoured  to  outvie  each 
ether   in  iheii  demonstrations  of  joy  on  tbs 
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ftccasion.  Tlielr  satisfaction,  however,  was 
but  of  very  short  continuance,  and  was  soon 
changect  into  deep  regret :  for  the  pope,  fa- 
tigued with  the  length  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
overheated  by  the  weather,  and  the  weight  of 
his  robes,  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  his  election,  when  he 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Ry- 
caiit's  Cent,  of  Platina.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist.—m. 

LEO  the  Grammarian  wrote  in  Greek  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  chronicle  of  Theophanes,  com- 
prizing the  lives  of  seven  emperors  of  the  East, 
from  the  year  813  to  lo 1 3.  It  is  annexed  to 
fatiier  Combefis'  edition  of  the  chronicle  above- 
mentioned,  Paris,  16^5.  Of  the  author,  no- 
thing personally  is  known.  He  probably 
wrote  down  to  the  age  in  which-  he  lived. 
Vossii  Hist.  Grac.      Moreri. — A. 

LEO,  John,  named  Africanus,  a  traveller 
and  geographer,  was  a-  native  of  Granada,  of 
Moorish  extraction.  When  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1492,  he  retired  into  Africa,  which  circum- 
stance gave  him  his  surname.  He  studied  the 
Arabic  language  at  Fez  ;  and  partly  as  an  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  the  country,  partly 
for  his  own  pleasure,  took  several  journeys  in 
Europe,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  narrative  in  Arabic.  Having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pirates  at  the  isle  of  Zerb,  he 
was  sold  to  a  master  who  presented  him  to  Leo 
X.  1  hat  pontiff  gave  him  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, on  account  of  his  learning  and  knowledge; 
and  having  persuaded  him  to  renounce  Malio- 
metism,  g^'ve  him  his  own  names  of  John 
and  Leo  at  the  baptismal  font.  He  acquired 
the  Italian  language  at  Rome,  and  translated 
into  it  his  description  of  Africa,  dating  his 
work  in  ii;26.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
not  long  after;  and  one  writer  reports  that 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  original  faith. 
The  "  Description  of  Africa,  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus," is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  early  voyages  ai;d  travels,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  in  good  credit  for  veracity.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  had  himself  seen,  chiefly  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  that  penin- 
sula, and  supplies  deficiencies  from  the  rela- 
tions of  others ;  but  as  a  geographical  work  it 
has  much  of  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  the 
age.  The  original  Arabic  copy  is  said  to  have- 
been  in  the  library  of  J.  Vincent  Pinelli.  From 
the  Italian  an  inaccurate  version  was  made 
into  Latin  by  Florian,  and  one  into  French  by 
Temporal.     Marmol  has  copied  great  part  of 
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the  work  without  acknowledgment.  Leo  also 
wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Vitis  Philosophorum 
Arabum,"  printed  by  Hottinger  at  Zurich  in 
1664.      Voisii  Hist.  Lat.     Moreri. — A. 

LliO  OF  Orvif.to  (in  Latin  Leo  Urbeveta- 
nus),  whose  surname  was  derived  from  the 
city  or  territory  of  Orvieto  in  Tuscany,  in 
which  he  was  born,  was  either  a  Dominican 
or  Franciscan  monk,  who  appears  to  have  flou- 
rished  towards  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
"  Chronicles  :"  one,  of  the  popes,  down  to  the 
year  13 14;  and  the  other  of  the  ctiiperors, 
terminating  at  tlie  year  1308.  Leo  has  in 
these  works  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
INIjrtin  of  Poland,  whom  he  closely  follows, 
and  is  frequently  contented  with  abridging, 
only  adding  at  the  same  time  numerous  facts 
taken  from  various  other  writers.  The  style 
of  these  ciironicles  is  strorigly  marked  by  the 
barbarisms  of  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived ;  and  his  narrative  abounds  in  proofs  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times.  But 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  they  will  be 
found  useful  to  civil  and  ecclesiasticalhistorians. 
They  had  long  been  undisturbed  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  when  father  John  Laray  drew 
them  into  notice  by  publishing  them  in  his 
"  Delici^e  Erudltorum,  seu  Veterum  Anec- 
doton  Opusculorum  Collectanea,"  printed  at 
Florence.  Both  chronicles  appeared  in  1737, 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  'I'his  edition,  however,  is 
enriched  with  a  number  of  remarks  and  hi- 
storical monuments,  which  will  be  found  useful 
hi  correcting  the  errors  of  the  author,  and  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  he 
speaks :  such  as  many  letters  of  the  bisiiops  of 
Rome,  which  had  not  before  seen  the  light, 
diplomas  of  emperors  and  princes,  edicts,  pri- 
vileges, records,  &c.  The  second  of  these  vo- 
lumes contains  also  a  concise  sketch  of  the 
history  of  France,  written  by  John  dc  I'lsle,  or 
Joannes  ab  Insula,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dtnis  in  Franco  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  entitled,  "  de  Gestis  et 
Factis  memorabilibus  Francorum,"  &c.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEO  DF.  MoDENA,  by  which  title  he  is  more 
commonly  known  than  by  his  Jev/ish  name  of 
R.  Jehiiduh  Arie,  was  a  learned  r.ibbi,  born  at 
Modena,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  chief 
of  the  synagogue,  and  reckoned  a  good  poet, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  His  enmity  to 
Christianity,  however,  led  him  10  compose 
many  di.-honourable  anagrams,  and  numerical 
devices  and  puns  not  v.oithy  of  his  learned 
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pen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  little 
work  in  Italian,  on  the  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  entitled  "  Istoria 
de  Riti  Hebraic!,  Vita  &  Osservanze  de  gli 
HebreY  di  questi  Tempi,"  the  best  edition  of 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1638.  A 
French  version  of  this  piece  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1674,  i2mo.  by  Richard  Simon,  with 
two  curious  supplements  :  one,  on  the  sect  of 
the  Karaites  ;  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Samaritans.  It  was  Leo's  design  to  have 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but  he  was  prohibited  from  pursuing 
it  by  the  Inquisition.  He  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  the  compilement  of  a  Hebrew  and 
Italian  dictionary,  entitled  "  the  Mouth  of  the 
Lion,"  in  which  he  has  judiciously  collected  and 
explained  all  the  words  used  by  the  rabbi's, 
which  are  neither  quite  Hebrew,  nor  altoge- 
ther Chaldee  ;  and  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
pronunciation  of  them  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  Jews  of  nil  nations.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  i6i2,in  4to.-,  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Padua, 
in  1640.  The  author  died  at  Venice,  in  1654, 
about  the  age  of  eighty.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  XI.  ch.  39. — M. 

LEO  DE  St.  John,  a  French  carmelite 
monk  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Rennes,  and  born  in 
the  year  1600.  Before  he  embraced  the  re- 
ligious profession  his  name  was  John  Mace. 
He  was  successively  nominated  to  all  the  ho- 
nourable and  confidential  posts  in  his  order, 
and  acquired  the  esteem  of  popes  Leo  XI. 
and  Alexander  VIII.  and  of  several  cardinals. 
He  was  also  eminent  for  his  pulpit  talents,  and 
preached  with  great  approbation  before  Lewis 
XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the  friend  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  and  received  the  last  breath 
of  that  minister.  His  own  death  took  place  in 
1671,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  "  Studium  Sa- 
picntix  Universalis,"  in  three  volumes  folio. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  at  Paris, 
in  1657,  and  comprehends  the  profane  sci- 
ences ;  the  other  two  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1664,  and  comprise  the  different  branches 
of  sacred  literature  and  divinity.  They  are 
written  in  a  pure  and  flowing  style.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Car- 
melites of  the  Province  of  Tours,"  in  Latin^ 
1640,  4to. ;  the  lives  of  different  Romish 
saints  ;  several  ascetical  treatises  ;  "  A  Jour- 
nal of  what  took  Place  during  the  last  SicknesSj 


and  at  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu," 
1642,  4to.;  and  a  collection  of  "Sermons," 
in  four  volumes  folio,  167 1 — 1675.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hiit.—  M. 

LEONARD  OF  Pisa,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tliirteenth  century,  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity, 
on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first  person 
who  brought  into  Europe  the  knowledge  af 
the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra.  This  ii  ct  we 
learn  from  the  preface  to  a  Latin  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  in  the  Magliabecchi  librar)'  at  Flo- 
rence, entitled,  "Liber  Abaci,  compositus a  Leo- 
nardo Filio  Bonacci,  Pisano,  in  Anno  1202." 
The  author  there  says,  that  being  at  Bugia,  a 
town  in  Africa,  where  his  father  resided  as  fac- 
torto  the  merchants  of  Pisa,  he  v  js  instructed  in 
the  Arabic  method  of  keeping  :ijcounts  ;  and 
that,  finding  it  more  commodious,  and  greatly 
preferable  to  the  European  method,  he  had 
drawn  up  this  treatise  ior  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing it  into  Italy.  From  this  country  the 
kaowledge  of  the  Arabic  cypbers  and  ;>lgebra 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Hence  Leonard  of  Pisa 
may  almost  claim  the  honour  of  ocing  their  in- 
ventor, as  he  first  laid  down,  and  brought  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  rules  of 
those  sciences.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  Surveying,"  preserved  in  the  above- 
mentioned  library.      Nouv.  Diet.   Hist. — M. 

LEONICENO,  NicHOL.'VS,  a  learned  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1428  at 
Lonigo  in  the  Vicentine.  At  an  early  age  he 
acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators,  and 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  studied 
physic  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  ;  and  is  said  afterwards  to  have  visited 
England,  but  in  what  capacity  we  do  not 
learn.  Returning  thence,  he  abode  some  time 
at  Padua.  In  1464  he  removed  to  Ferrara, 
where,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  occupied 
a  chair,  first  of  mathematics,  then  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  probably  also  practised  as  a.., 
physician,  though  he  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  man  of  study  than  of  experience.  He  . 
was  truly  a  philosopher  in  his  character  and 
principles,  despising  wealth  and  honours,  and 
living  in  habits  of  temperance  and  simplicity, 
which  carried  him  to  a  very  advanced  age  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  his  natu- 
ral cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  his  time,  with  many  of  whonr 
he  corresponded,  and  who  have  spoken  of  him 
with  encomium.    He' died  ia  1524,  at  the  age 
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of  ninety-six.  Looniceno  translated  into  Latin 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  several 
pieces  of  Galen ;  and,  into  Italian,  the  history 
of  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  physicians  and 
philosophers  who  discarded  the  barbarism  of 
the  schools,  and  explained  scientific  topics 
with  elegance  and  clearness.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  for  many  centuries  had  ventured  to 
apply  critical  research  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  to  mark  their  errors.  I'his  dispo- 
sition he  shewed  in  his  work  entitled  "  Plinii 
et  aliorum  plurum  Auctorum,  qui  de  simplici- 
busMedicaminibusscripscrunt,  Errores  notati," 
&'c.  printed  in  1491.  This  work  involved 
him  in  controversy  with  Hermolaus  Barbaras, 
Politian,  and  others,  to  whose  animadversions 
he  wrote  answers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  wrote  on  the  disease  which  had  then  just 
made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  and  which  he 
terms  "  Epidemia,  quam  Itali  Morbum  Galli- 
cum,  Galli  vero  Neapolitanum  vocant."  His 
treatise  on  this  subject  was  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1497.  He  proposes  a  method  of  cure  on 
Galenic  principles,  merely  theoretical,  so  that 
he  is  thought  never  to  have  seen  any  practice 
in  it.  Leoniceno  had  a  ready  talent  at  im- 
provisation, and  also  composed  poems  with 
elegance  and  facility.  'Tiraboschi.  Halleri 
Bibl.    Botaii.  et  Med.—K. 

LEONID  AS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated 
name  in  the  records  of  Grecian  heroism,  was 
the  son  of  the  king  Anaxandrides.  In  the 
year  491  B.  C  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  his 
half-brother  Cleomenes,  whose  daughter  Gorge 
he  married.  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with 
a  prodigiousarmy  invaded  Greece, the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  alone  of  the  greater  states 
resolved  upon  opposing  him,  and  the  latter  gave 
the  chief  command  of  their  forces  to  Leonidas. 
At  the  head  of  40CO  men  he  marched,  B.  C. 
480,  to  take  possession  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  devoted  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
took  leave  of  his  wife  with  the  injunction,  that 
after  his  death  she  should  marry  some  brave 
man,  and  become  the  mother  of  valiant  child- 
ren. He  posted  his  small  army  so  skilfully, 
that  the  Persians,  on  arriving  at  the  straits, 
found  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  force 
them ;  and  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
Leonidas  to  his  interest,  by  the  offer  of  making 
him  master  of  Greece.  When  this  proposal 
was  reiected  with  disdain,  the  haughty  despot 
sent  a  nerald  to  order  the  Grecians  to  deliver 
up  their  arms ;    "  Let   him   come  and  take 


them,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  king. 
Thrice,  very  large  bodies  of  the  Persians 
pushed  on  to  force  their  way  through  the  straits, 
and  thrice  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  mean  time  a  treacherous  Greek, 
named  Epiaites,  led  a  chosen  body  of  10,000 
Persians  by  a  secret  passage  over  the  hills, 
who,  having  put  to  flight  a  band  of  Phocsans 
posted  in  the  way,  descended  tlie  mountain, 
and  appeared  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas.  The 
hero,  seeing  all  lost,  found  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  afford  a  memorable  example  of 
what  Greeks  could  do  when  called  upon  to  die 
for  their  country.  He  was  also  moved,  it  is 
said,  by  an  oracle  which  had  declared  that 
Sparta  could  only  be  saved  by  the  death  of  one 
of  her  kings.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
loss  at  such  a  momentous  period,  he  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  only  retained 
300  Spartans,  700  Thespians,  and  400  The- 
bans  ;  the  latter  being  rather  kept  as  hostages, 
than  as  thoroughly  well-affected  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  'I'he  'i  hespians  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  desert  their  allies  the  Spartans, 
and  with  them  cheerfully  embraced  a  certain 
destruction.  Xerxes,  receiving  advice  of  the 
passage  cf  the  body  led  by  Epiaites,  marched 
his  whole  army  to  the  entrance  of  the  straits, 
where  Leonidas  advanced  to  meet  them.  The 
efforts  of  valour  heightened  by  despair  were 
terrible,  and  the  Spartan  king  fell  amidst  a 
heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  His  friends  de- 
fended his  bod)',  till  the  appearance  of  the  foe 
in  the  rear  caused  the  survivors  to  collect  into 
one  close  band  facing  every  way.  All  these, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  having  amply  revenged  their 
fall.  The  Persian  despot,  enraged  at  his  loss, 
caused  the  headless  trunk  of  Leonidas  to  be 
nailed  to  a  cross ;  but  the  memory  of  his  va- 
lour and  patriotism  could  not  be  obliterated, 
and  the  defence  of  Thermopylje  is  consecrated 
among  the  noblest  actions  of  antiquity.  The 
gratitude  of  Greece  raised  a  splendid  monu- 
ment upon  the  spot  to  the  fallen,  and  a  fu- 
neral oration  was  long  annually  pronounced, 
amid  the  celebration  of  martial  games,  over 
their  tombs.  Herodoti.  Polynin.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
Justin. — A. 

LEONICO  TOMEO,  Nicholas,  one  of 
the  revivers  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  born  in 
Venice  of  an  Albanian  family,  in  1456.  He 
studied  Greek  at  Florence  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  and  made  such  a  progress,  that 
he  bscame  able  to  explain  Aristotle  in  the 
original.  For  this  purpose  he  was  invited  to 
Padua  in  1497.     He  was  an  ecclesiastic  by 
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pToft'5sicn,  and  obt.iined,  in  1502,  a  collegiate 
in  tlie  diocese  of  Trivipi.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  f<ir  a  time  at  Venice,  but  returned 
to  Padua,  where,  in  1520,  he  g.ive  instructions 
to  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  passed  h  s  time 
)ike  a  true  philosopher,  remote  from  worldly 
pursuits,  and  solely  intuit  upon  his  studies. 
Bembo,  Sadolet,  Giovio,  and  others,  speak  of 
him  with  great  esteem;  and  Erasmus  men- 
tions him  with  honour  in  his  Ciceronlanus,  as 
a  man  equally  respect. ible  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  and  the  profundity  of  Irs  erudition. 
Trie  died  in  i  5^^  i,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Francis  at  Pudua,  cardinal  Bembo  com- 
posing his  epitaph.  Leonico  translated  with 
fidelity  and  elegance  several  works  of  Aristotle, 
Proclus's  commentary  on  the'l'imxus  of  Plato, 
and  other  treatises  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
He  also  wrote  ten  dialogues  on  subjects  philo- 
sophical and  moral,  and  a  work,  "  De  Varia 
Historia"  He  was  the  author  of  some  Italian 
poems.    Tiraboschi.     Moreri. — A. 

LEONTIUM,  an  Athenian  courtezan,  at 
one  time  noted  for  her  lewdness,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  by  Jier  application  to  the 
study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  she  did  not  desist  from  her  in- 
trigues after  she  commenced  an  attendant  on 
Epicurus,  but  prostituted  herself  to  the  disci- 
ples of  his  school,  and  even  to  the  philosopher 
himself.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
she  has  been  calumniated  by  these  reports-  She 
became  the  wife,  or  the  concubine  of  Metro- 
dorus,  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
and  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  Epicurus  recom- 
niended  to  his  executors  in  his  last  will.  And 
that  he  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Leontium, 
which  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  that  strict 
attention  to  morality  which  we  have  attributed 
to  him  in;his  life,  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  his  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Leontium  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  becoming  an  author, 
she  was  so  bold  as  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrines,  against  Theophrnstus,  one 
of  the  principal  pillais  of  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  an  ornament  to  his  age.  This  book  is 
acknowledged  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written 
in  a  polite  and  elegant  style,  Athenieus  says, 
that  she  had  a  daughter,  named  Danae,  who 
was  a  prostitute,  like  her  mother,  and  who 
littered  insolent  murmurs  against  Providence, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  for 
contributing  to  the  escape  of  her  gallant  from 
that  fate.  His  fondness,  hov.ever,  for"  col- 
lecting scandalous  stories  to  the  discredit  of 


philosophers,  renders  it  proper  to  receive  what 
he  had  advanced  with  great  caution;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in 
the  scand:ilous  tales  concerning  the  improper 
intimacy  betv.cen  Epicurus  and  Leontium,  we 
are  referred  to  his  testimony  alone.  Fabiicti 
Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  II.  lib.  in.  cap.  33.  Bayle. 
Moreri. — M. 

LEONTiUS  PILATUS.   Sec  Pilatus. 

LEONllL'S,  surnamcd  the  Scholastic,  an 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer 
in  the  sixth  century,  was  a  n.itive  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  was  educated  an  advocate,  and 
afterwards  became  a  monk  in  the  laura  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine,  lie  lived  till  about  the  end 
of  the  century  ;  for  he  reckons  ludogius  among 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  who  held  that  see 
from  the  year  581  to  tlie  year  604.  Though 
frequently  contounded  with  Lcontius  Byzace- 
nus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  St.  Quiri.icus,  it  is  dcm.onstrable  that  they 
must  have  been  two  different  persons,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  hitter's  having  been  an  Ori- 
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genian,and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  while  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  on  the  contrary,  declared  openly  against 
Origen  and  Theodore.  Vossius  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  is  the  same  person*  with  Leontius,  a 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  author  of  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Christians  against  the  Jews,"  and  other 
pieces  mentioned  by  Cave ;  which  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  probability.  The  principal 
work  of  Leontius  is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Sects 
of  Heretics,"  divided  into  ten  actions,  or  dis- 
courses. It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Basil,  in  1578,  Svo. ;  and  is  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Auctuar.  Bibl.  Patr." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  various  treatises 
against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  Appollina- 
riits,  occ.  wliich  ir.ay  be  seen  in  the  ninth 
Volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr. ;"  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Antiquw  Lectiones"  of  Ca- 
nisius;  a  discourse  on  the  festival  celebrated 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Combefi's  "Auctiur.  Nov.-,"  and 
there  are  preserved  some  "  Orations,"  ''  Homi- 
lies," &c.  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  in  die 
Bodleian  and  Vienna  libraries.  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  VII.  lib.  v.  cap.  1 1 .  divi's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Etitych.  Dupin, 
Moreri. — M. 

LEOPOLD  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Ferdinand  III.  by  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1640.  He 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1654,  and  of 
Hungary  in  1655,  and  succeeded  to  the  ina- 
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penal  crown  in  July  i6^3.  His  Iodt  rclj^ii  states-general,  began  to  operate  in  cTicckiiig 
was  fruitful  of  iniportant  events,  ami  upon  the  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.;  and  the  ac- 
whole  prosperous  to  the  empire,  though  his     cession  of  Willi;tm,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the 


own  personal  merit  consi>tefl  in  little  more  than 
cautious  prudence.  A  war  with  the  Turks, 
which  broke  out  in  1661,  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  1664,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Montecuculj  over  the  grand 
viv!.ier,  at  St.  Goth.ud,  in  Hungary.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians,  ex- 
cite.I  by  those  infringements  of  their  privileges, 
which  have  been  continually  renewed  under 
the  princes  of  the  houss  of  Austria  The 
execution  of  Scrini,  Nadasti,  Frangiptnii,  and 
other  Icjders,  in  1671,  for  a  time  quelled  the 
disorders,  without  removin<;  the  causes  of  dis- 
content.    When  Lewis  XIV.,  in   1672,  made 


throne  of  England  in  1688,  gave  it  additional 
vigour.  Leopold  procured  the  election  of  his 
son  Joseph  to  the  succession  of  the  empire  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  i6po.  The  war  with 
France  was  carried  on  with  various  success,  till 
the  general  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick,  in 
1697.  A  long  truce  between  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires  was  agreed  upon  in  ifipg, 
on  terms  favourable  to  Leopold,  whose  arms 
had  obtained  great  glory  under  prince  Eugene, 
'j'he  war  on  account  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, which  broke  out  in  1701,  renewed  the 
alliances  against  the  French  king,  and  again 
plunged  Europe    in   blood.      LeopoKl    gained 


his  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Dutch.  Leopold  over  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  the  party 
joined  with  other  powers  in  a  league  for  their  of  the  allies,  by  consenting  to  recognise  him  as 
defi-nce.       While    his    arms    were    employed     king  of  Prussia  ;  a  piece  of  temporary  policy. 


against  the  Frencli,  the  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents, provoked  anew  by  his  suppres'ion  of  the 
office  of  palatine  and  his  appointment  of  a 
viceroy,  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  tlie  Austrian  yoke,  and  asserting 
their  original  independence.  Headed  by  count 
Tekeli,  and  supported  by  the  Turks,  they  again 
rose  in  arms,  and  obtained  various  successes 
against  the  imperialists.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  16-9,  gave  but  a  short  repose  to  Eu- 
rope, and  a  new  war  between  the  empire  and 
France  broke  out  in  1682  But  ;.bout  that 
time,  the  breach  of  a  truce  by  the  Hungirian 
malcontents,  and  the  irruption  of  a  vast 
Turkish  ar>ny,  reduced  Leopi»ld  to  the  greatest 
danger.     His  general,  the  duke  of  Loiraine, 


of  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  had  ample 
cause  to  repent.  The  events  of  tbe  war  were 
at  first  unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  who  found 
himself  closely  pressed  by  the  malcontents  of 
Hungary  under  Ragotski  on  one  side,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  assisted  by  the  French  on 
the  other.  The  decisive  battle  of  Blenheim  or 
Hochstet,  in  1704,  changed  the  face  of  affairs; 
but  Leopold  did  not  long  enjoy  the  brighter 
prospect  which  opened  to  him.  He  died  in 
May  I  705,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  a  reign 
of  lorty-si.K  years,  leaving  the  power  of  his 
house  and  the  imperial  authority  much  aug- 
mented in  his  hands.  His  original  education, 
which  was  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  had  coincided 
with  his  natural  disposition  in  producing  a  cold 


was  obliged  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,     formality  of  character  ;   and  the  narrowness  of 


and  the  grand  vizier  laid  siege  to  that  capital, 
while  the  emper.or  with  his  court  withdrew  to 
Lintz.  The  relief  of  Vienna,  in  168'",  by 
John  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland,  has  hsen  related 
in  the  account  of  that  warlike  prince  ;  and  the 
haughty  coldness  of  Leopold  in  acknowledging 
his  great  services  has  been  noted.  A  series  of 
successes  afterwards  attended  the  imperial  arms 
in  Hungary,  and  all  that  had  been  lost  was 
gradually  recovered.  A  criminal  chamber 
instituted  at  Eperies  for  the  trial  of  rebels,  shed 
without  mercy  the  noblest  blood  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Hungarians  were  so  far  humi- 
liated, that  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  1687, 


Itis  ideas  threw  him  into  the  power  of  fa- 
vourites, v.'hom  his  jealousy  of  authority  led 
him  frequently  to  change.  The  great  objects 
of  his  policy  were,  however,  pursued  with  ^ 
steadiness  which  ensured  their  final  suc- 
cess. He  was  thrice  marjied,  and  left  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. 
_A.  ■^^■'■'   ^^  '. 

LEOPOLD  11.  emperor  of  Germany,  born 
in  1747,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Francis 
L  and  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa. 
He  was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  about 
the  year  1765  ;  and  during  a  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years  over  that  state,  displayed  a  constant 


declared  the  kingdom  hereditary  in   the  house     at'ention  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 


of  Austria,  and  elected  for  their  king  the  arch- 
du'ie  Joseph,  then  only  nine  years  o''  age. 

Meantime,  the  confederacy  of  Augsburg,  in 
1686,  between  the  emperor,  most  of  the  Ger- 
man  princes,   the   king    of   Spain,    and    the 


subjects.  Possessing  the  same  spirit  of  reform 
which  diftingifished  his  brother  Joseph,  but 
guided  by  greater  steadiness  and  moderation, 
he  carried  into  effect  a  number  of  improve- 
ments relative  to  all  the  branches  of  admi- 
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nistration,  which  rendered  that  portion  of  Italy 
peculiarly  flourishing.  He  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  yet  augmented  the  revenue  ;  intro- 
duced an  exact  police;  encouraged  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  cultivation  ;  freed  industry  from 
the  fetters  of  numerous  festivals,  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  Iiospitals  and  prisons,  and 
promulgated  an  entire  new  code  of  laws,  cha- 
racterised by  their  simplicity  and  humanity. 
He  limited  capital  punishment  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  during  ten  years  not  a  single  execu- 
tion took  place  in  his  dominions.  He  abolish- 
ed seigniorial  and  feudal  rights,  and  protected 
the  lower  ranks  from  the  oppression  of  the 
higher  ;  his  palace  being  always  accessible  to 
tlie  meanest  suppliant.  Though  the  father  of 
his  people,  he  was  also  their  master,  and  would 
sutfer  no  opposition  to  his  will.  As  many  of 
his  innovations  could  not  fail  of  being  un- 
welcome to  individuals,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  great  number  of  spies,  in 
order  to  detect  any  rising  disaffection;  and 
■when  objections  vi'ere  made  to  this  measure  of 
his  government,  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  troops." 
One  of  his  ordinances  violated  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  so  sensibly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  it  excited.  This  was  his  edict  concern- 
ing funerals,  by  which  the  remains  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
public  burying-ground  out  of  the  city,  without 
ceremony  or  attendance,  and  deposited  un- 
covered in  the  common  soil.  Though  an  at- 
tention to  health  and  economy  were  the  laud- 
able motives  to  this  act  of  police,  yet  despot- 
ism alone  could  have  conceived  the  project  of 
enforcing  submission  against  the  struggles  of 
nature.  But  Leopold,  though  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  doing  good,  was  cold  and  saturnine. 
Even  his  amours,  in  which  he  indulged  without 
restraint,  did  not  warm  him  to  cheerfulness  and 
sensibility. 

In  1790,  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Austrian  dominions,  devolved  to 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph.  The 
issue  of  that  unfortunate  prince's  multifarious 
schemes  had  been  an  absolute  revolt  of  the 
Low-countries,  the  disaflection  of  Hungary, 
and  the  jealousy  of  all  the  surrounding  states. 
Leopold,  by  employing  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
in  conjunction  with  a  prudent  firmness,  was 
able  in  a  short  period  to  recover  the  Low- 
countries,  to  quell  the  opposition  of  the  Hun- 
garian malcontents,  to  strengthen  his  house  by 
splendid  alliances,  and  to  establish  a  peace  vi'ith 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  restored  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 


Berlin,  and  concurred  with  England  in  clieck- 
ing  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia.  While 
he  was  occupied  in  these  cares,  the  French  re- 
volution was  acquiring  that  aspect  which  ren- 
dered its  principles  formidable  to  all  the  esta- 
blishedgovcrnments  of  Europe,and  by  the  inter- 
nal distractions  which  it  occasioned,  was  pre- 
senting a  favourable  occasion  to  thesurrounding 
powers  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  France.  Whatever  were  the  leading 
motives  or  objects  of  Leopold,  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  congress  of  Pilnitz  he  formed  a  coalition 
with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
by  force  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  France  ;  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  powers,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  of  this  alliance. 
Leopold  himself,  however,  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He 
died  of  a  sudden  disorder  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  poison  was  suspected,  but  without  any 
probability,  in  March,  1 792,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  He  left  a  numerous  progeny  by  his 
consort  Maria-Louisa,  infanta  of  Spain,  of 
whom  his  eldest  son  Francis  11.  was  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  imperial  throne.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Ann.  Reghter. — A. 

LEOTAUD,  Vincent,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  able  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Laval-Louyse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Embrun,  and  died  in  the  year  1672.  In  the 
year  1654,  he  published,  in  quarto,  "  Examen 
Circuli  Quadraturae,"  in  which  much  learning 
is  employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  a  problem,  wiiich  has  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians  in  all 
ages  without  success.  In  1660,  he  published, 
in  Latin,  "  Arithmetical  Institutions,"  in  four 
books  ;  in  1663,  a  treatise  "  On  Cyclometry," 
in  three  books;  in  1668,  a  work  "On  Magne- 
tology;"  and  he  was  also  author  of  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Primum  Mobile."  Adoreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

LEOWITZ,  or  LEOVITIUS,  Cyprian,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  obtained 
the;  appointment  of  mathematician  to  Otho 
Henry,  elector  palatine.  He  acquired  high 
reputation  by  his  astronomical  productions, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  ''Ephemerides  ab 
Anno  1556,  ad  An.  1606,"  folio;  "Expedita 
Ratio  constituendi  Thematis  caslestis  ;"  "  Loca 
Stellarum  fixarum  ab  Anno  Dom.  1549,  usque 
in  Annum  2029,  diligenter  Annotata,"  folio; 
and  "  De  Eclipsibus  Liber,"  folio.  His  fame 
led  Tycho  Brahe  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  year 
1569,  when  they  had  several  interesting  con- 
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versations  on  astronomical  subjects.  But  with 
all  his  science,  Lcowitz  was  so  weak  as  to 
become  a  dupe  to  the  study  of  judicial  astro- 
logy, and  expose  himself  to  deserved  ridicule, 
by  spending  much  of  his  time  in  calculating 
nativities,  and  in  predicting  future  events.  He 
ventured  to  foretcl  tjvat  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian would  certainly  become  moiiarcli  of  all  Eu- 
rope,and  punish  the  tyranny  of  the  othcrprinces, 
whic'i  did  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  for  which 
he  was  severely  censured  by  Bodin,  who  point- 
edly observes  that  he  could  not  foretel  what 
did  come  to  pass  a  year  after  this  propltecy, 
when  Eultan  Solyman  besieged  and  took  Sigeth, 
the  stronge";t  place  in  his  empire,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  army, 
without  molestation.  He  also  precisely  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  the  year  1584;  but 
K  died  at  Lriwingen  in  Swabia,  in  1574,  without 
sufl'ering  the  bitter  mortification  which  he  must 
have  felt,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  falsehood 
of  his  prediction.  It  was  not  forgotten,  how- 
ever, at  the  approach  of  that  period,  but  was 
circulated  in  the  almanacks  of  astrological 
mathematicians  throughout  Christendom,  and 
many  curates  and  preachers  announced  it  to 
their  congregations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  dreadful  alarm  prevailed  in  many  places, 
and  multitudes  were  seized  with  such  terror, 
that  they  received  the  sacrament,  having  first 
fasted  and  confessed  their  sins.  Lewis  Gyon 
insinuates,  that  this  terror  was  artfully  kept  up 
by  the  priests,  by  whose-  influence  the  poor 
ignorant  people  were  led  to  observe  solemn 
fasts,  month  after  month,  and  to  give  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  property  to  the  church, 
in  order  to  procrastinate  the  time  of  the  last 
and  great  judgment.  Bayle.  Morer'i.  Teissier's 
Elcges  dcs  Hommes  Savans,  isfc. — M. 

LEPIDUS,  M.  ^.Minus,  one  of  the 
Roman  triumvirs,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  rose  to  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
state.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  consulate 
B.  C.  46,  along  with  Julius  Csesar,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  master  of  the  horse  when  he 
was  created  dictator  the  third  time  On  the 
death  of  Cassar,  Lepidus,  as  one  known  to  be 
entirely  attached  to  his  interest,  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  for  a  time  concealed  him- 
self. He  afterwards  joined  Antony  in  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff,  through  the 
influence  of  that  artful  party  leader,  who  fur- 
ther attempted  to  secure  his  favour  by  a  pro- 
posed marriage  between  their  children.  At  the 
time  that.  Antony  was   treated  as   a  public 


enemy,  Lepidus  commanded  an  army  of  seven 
legions  in  Transalpine  Gaul.     Antony,  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Decimus  Brutus,  arrived 
in  a  distressed  condition  in  the  province  of  Le- 
pidus,   and    conjured    him,   by    their    former 
friendship,  to  join  forces  with  him.  This  pro- 
posal wab  declined  by  Lepidus,  who  was  jealous 
of  Antony's  superior  talents  and  influence  with 
the  soldiers ;  but  he   intimated  that  he  would 
avoid    coming    to    any    hostilities    with    him. 
Such  a  neutrality  did  not  suit  Antony's  views; 
and  he  boldly  came  into  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
v^'here   the  soldiers  who  had   served  with  him 
under  Caesar  received  him  with  acclamations, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  body  to  the  general's 
tent.     Lepidus,   awakened   out    of  his    sleep, 
was  struck  with  consternation,  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  competitor,  offering  him 
the    full    command   of    the   army.       Antony 
thought  it  good  policy  to  treat  him  with  great 
apparent  respect,  and  leave  him  in  the  nominal 
command,  while   he   himself  exercised  all  the 
real  authority.     The  senate,  convinced  of  the 
ill  intention  of  Lepidus  towards  them,  declared 
him  a  public  enemy,   and  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  against  him  and  Antony 
to  Decimus  Brutus  and   Octavianus.      In  the 
lives  of  the  two  other  triumvirs  (see  Antony 
and  Augustus),   it  has  been  shown  how  the 
union  was   formed  which  divided  the    Roman 
world  between^  three  masters.     Lepidus  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  a  place  in  this  partition, 
chiefly  by  way  of  a  connecting   medium  be- 
tween the  other  two,  or  rather  a   security  to 
each  from   the   ambition   of  the    other.      He 
possessed  considerable  family  interest,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  military  abilities,  but  neither  by 
capacity  nor  temper  was  fitted  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  political  concerns.     In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  it  was  agreed,  that  while 
Antony  and  Octavianus  should  carry  on   the 
war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Lepidus  should 
remain  at  Rome  with  four  legions,  and  main- 
tain their   authority   in   the    capital.      At    the 
bloody  proscription  which  has  consigned  their 
names  to  infamy,  Lepidus  either  gave  up,  or,  as 
some  assert,  insisted  upon  sacrificing,  his  own 
brother,  who  had  been  the  first  to  vote  him  a 
public  enemy.     While   the   butchery  was  still 
raging,  Lepidus  had   the   unfeeling  vanity  to 
insult  the  public  distress  by  a  triurNph  on  ac- 
count  of   some    inconsiderable   victories    for- 
merly obtained  by  him  over  the  revolted  Spa- 
niards.    He  was  consul  a  second  time,  B.  C. 
42,  with  Munatius  Plancus.     The  part  of  the 
empire  which  was  allotted   to  Lepidus,  after 
the   triumvirate  was    fully   established,    was 
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Africa.  In  tKe  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  Le- 
P'kIus  brought  a  large  force  to  Sicily,  with 
which  he  joined  Octavianus  ;  and  he  shared  in 
the  victory  obtained  against  that  formidable  ad- 
versary. The  confidence  he  felt  at  being  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  induced  liim  to  treat 
his  colleague  with  haughtiness  and  neglect  ; 
but  he  had  soon  the  mortification  to  see  himself 
deserted  by  all  his  troops,  who  marched  out  of 
liis  camp,  and  joined  Octavianus.  Y/ith  his 
radical  meanness  of  character,  he  made  his 
humble  submissions  to  his  rival,  and  begged 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Contempt 
caused  his  request  to  bo  granted,  and  his  pri- 
vate estate,  with  his  pontifical  dignity,  were 
also  left  to  him.  He  was,  hovv'cvcr,  kept  in  a 
kind  of  exile  at  Circeii,  a  small  town  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 
Plutarch.      Siieiotiiiis.      Uuiver'.  Hist. — A. 

LERI,  John  de,  a  French  protestant  mini- 
ster in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  la 
Margclle,  a  village  in  Tuirgundy,  and  prosecuted 
his  academical  studi'.-s  at  Geneva.  In  the  year 
1556,  when  Charles  Durand  de  Villegagnon, 
vice-admiral  of  Bretagne,  applied  to  the  church 
of  Geneva  for  some  pastors,  to  join  an  intended 
colony  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Brasil,  under 
the  protection  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  he  was 
selected  to  accompany  two  ministers  on  that 
mission.  They  arrived  at  the  island  de  Coligny, 
under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  March  1557; 
but,  finding  that  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
met  with  insurmountable  obstacles,  Leri  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  following  year,  after 
suffering  astonishing  hardships  during  his  voy- 
age. Aft'.rv/ards  he  vi-as  admitted  to  the  oifice 
of  the  ministry,  and  exercised  it  at  la  Charite, 
according  to  De  Thou,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  refuge  in  Sancerre. 
He  was  in  that  town  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  it,  and  when  it  was  taken  in  1573;  and,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  with  a  pass  from  the  marshal 
de  la  Chatve,  before  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
permitting  him  to  retire  wherever  he  pleased,  he 
went  to  Bern  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  kindest  manner  by  M.  de  Co- 
ligny, son  of  the  admiral.  In  th>:  vcar  i  S74, 
he  published  his  very  interesiing  "  Historia  de 
Sanccrri  Obsidioiie,"  8vo.  giving  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  that  siege,  and  of  the  cruel 
famine  to  which  the  Protestants  submitted  in 
defence  of  their  religion,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them;  which  was  widely  dispersed,  and 
underwent  repented  impressions.  In  1577,  he 
published  "  an  Accouiit  of  his  Voyage  to  Ika- 
bil,"  in  8vo.,  coritaining,  besides  other  curious 


matter,  observations  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  country;  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. It  is  commended  by  De  Thou;  and 
Lescarbot  has  inserted  an  abstract  of  it  in  his 
"  History  of  New  France."  Leri  died  at  Bern 
in  161 1,  greatly  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Ba\le.  AJorcri.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Bist.—M. 

LESBON  AX;a  Greek  ph>losop!ier,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera, 
was  a  native  of  Mytilene.  He  had  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Timocrates;  but  corrected  what  was  most 
austere  and  forbidding  in  the  principles  and  man- 
ners of  his  master.  He  taught  philosophy  in 
his  native  city,  with  great  applause,  and  to  a 
crowded  school.  So  sensible  were  the  magis- 
trates of  Mytilene  of  his  merits  and  of  the 
utility  of  his  labours,  that  they  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  This  piece  escaped 
the  researches  of  antiquaries  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  one 
was  discovered  in  the  south  of  France,  of 
which  an  engraving  was  published  in  1744,  by 
M.  Cary  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  accom- 
panied with  a  learned  dissertation  on  Lesbpnax. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rhetorician  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was 
no  other  than  our  philosopher.  That  hypothe- 
sis will  not  perhaps  appear  improbable,  to  those 
who  examine  what  is  advanced  under  the  article 
Lesbonax,  in  tlie  first  of  our  subjoined  authori- 
ties. Suidas  informs  us  that  he  was  the  autlior 
of  many  books  of  philosophy;  and  Photius  says, 
that  he  lud  read  sixteen  orations  written  by 
Lesbonax.  Two  of  these,  or  at  least  two  ora- 
tions ascribed  to  Lesbonax,  have  reached 
modern  times,  and  were  first  published  by  Al- 
dus, in  his  edition  of  the  Ancient  Orators 
printed  in  1513.  Henry  Stephens  afterwards 
published  them  in  1575,  with  the  orations  of 
ffischines,  I.ysias,  and  others,  in  folio.  In 
1619,  Janus  Gruter  published  an  edition  of 
them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Hanover,  in  8vo. ; 
together  with  the  orations  of  Dinarchus,  Ly- 
curgus,  Herodes,  and  Demades.  Lesbonax  is 
alsj  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise 
"  de  F  igurisGrainmaticis,"  published  witli  Am- 
monius  at  Leyden,  in  17,^9,  4tQ.  Our  philo- 
soph?r  had  a  son,  named  Pi  tamon,  who  was 
an  eminent  rhetorician  at  Rome,  uniier  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  1  iberius.  Fabricii  Bibl, 
Gi\TC.  vol.  11^.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.  Suidas.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — W. 

LESCAILLE,  James,  a  Dutch  printer  and 
poet,  born  in  16 10,  was  descended  from  a 
famdy  of  distinction  at  Geneva,  which  took 
refuge  in  Holland  on  account  of  some  perse- 
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cution.  In  his  profession  of  a  printer  and 
fcookseller,  he  gained  reputation  by  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  various  editions  of  books 
which  he  published.  As  a  poet  in  the  Dutch 
language,  he  was  reckoned  to  have  given  an 
example  of  the  politeness  and  elevation  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  emperor  Leopold, 
in  1663,  honoured  him  with  the  poetical  lau- 
rel.    He  died  in  1677.      Morcri. — A. 

LESCAILLE,  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1649,  distinguished  her- 
self so  much  by  her  poetical  talents,  that  she 
was  cirtled  the  Dutch  Sappho.  She  surpassed 
her  father  in  the  beau^y  of  her  verse,  and  ob- 
tained the  applauses  of  Vondel  and  other  cele- 
brated poets  of  her  country.  Her  brother-in- 
law,  the  bookseller  Ranek,  published  in  1728 
a  volume  of  her  works,  which  contains  seven 
tragedies,  besides  other  pieces.  She  died  in 
171  I.      Morer't. — A. 

LESCARBOT,  Mark,  a  native  of  Vervins, 
and  an  advocate  in  parliament,  resided  for  some 
time  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  published 
an  account  of  that  country,  containing  "  The 
Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Settlements  of  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  France, 
under  the  Authority  of  our  iVIost  Christian 
Kings,"  &c.  of  which  the  second  edition,  8vo., 
is  dated  Piim,  16 12.  He  afterwards  attended 
Peter  de  Castille,  the  embassador  of  Lewis 
XIII.,  to  Switzerland,  and  pubiished  a  de- 
scription of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French  he- 
roic verse.  Par.  161 8.     Bayle.     Morer'i. — A. 

LESCHASSIER,  James,  a  learned  French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1550.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  ;  but  finding 
his  health  injured  by  his  application,  he  accom- 
panied M.  Pibrac  in  his  embassy  to  Poland. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
substitutes  to  the  procureur-general.  During 
the  disturbances  of  the  league  he  adhered  to 
the  royal  party,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  followed  till  his  restora- 
tion to  lawful  sovereignty.  He  was  consulted 
in  1605  by  'he  republic  of  Venice  concerning 
their  dispute  with  pope  Paul  V.,  and  received  a 
valuable  gold  chain  in  return  for  his  reply, 
which  was  printed  in  Latin  the  next  year.  He 
entertained  a  literary  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  upon  legal  subjects, 
which,  though  concise,  were  greatly  valued  for 
their  learning  and  solidity.  Among  these,  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  ancient  and  canonical  Liberty 
of  the  Galilean  Church"  is  considered  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  French  history. 
This  estimable  person  died  iu  1620.  All  liis 
VOL.  YI, 


writings  were  published  collectively  in  one  vo- 
lume 4to.  Paris,  1649,  and  1652.    Morer't. — A. 
LESDIGUIERES,    Francis    de    Bonne, 
duke  of,  a  distinguished  warrior,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  at  St.  Bonnet  de  Champsant 
in  the  upper  Dauphine,  in    1543.     He  bore 
arms  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  so  much 
reputation -for  skill  , and  valour,  that   he  was 
chosen  by  the  Calvinists  of  Dauphine,  to  whose 
party    he   belonged,  for  their   Chief  after   the 
death  of  Montbrun.     He  took  a  number  of 
places   in    that   province,    and  at   length    the 
capital,  Grenoble,  in  1590.     When  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
in   France,  projected  an  invasion  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine,  Lesdiguieres,  who  acted  as  an 
independent  commander,  covered  the  latter  pro- 
vince with  his  arms.     He  afterwards  sent  to 
court  to  demand  the  government  of  Grenoble; 
and  when  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  refused  it,  as  being  reserved  for 
a  Catholic,  the  envoy  of  Lesdiguieres  said  to  the 
counsellors,"  Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to  mention  one 
thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper 
that  my  master  should  have  this  government, 
you  should  think  of  the  means  of  taking  it  from 
him."     This  boldness  was  not  displeasing  to 
the  king,  who  wished  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the    great  catholic   lords.       Lesdiguieres  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  armies 
in   Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine ;    and  by 
his  vigilance  and  activity  disappointed  all  the 
attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  used 
to  call  him  the  fox  of  Dauphine.     That  prince 
having  once  constructed  a  considerable  fort  on 
the  French  territory,  Lesdiguieres  was  blamed 
both  in  the  army  and  at  court  for  having  suf- 
fered it.    He  coolly  replied  to  the  king's  remon- 
strances,  ."  Your  majesty  has  occasion  for  a 
good  fortress   to    bridle  that   of  Montmclian. 
Since  the  duke. of  Savoy  is  willing  to  construct 
one  at  his  own  expence,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  it.     As  soon  as  it  shall  be  provided  with 
cTnnon   and  amjnunition,  I  engage  to  take  it 
from  him  :"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  services  were  rewarded  in  1608  with  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France,  and  his  estate  of 
Lesdiguieres  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  and 
peerage.     In  the  next  reign  he  saved  his  old 
antagonist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whcrj  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.     When,  in  1620,  the  civil  war 
of  religion    was  renewed,   he  received    great 
offers  from  the  Calvinists  to  accept  the  post  of 
their   com.mander-ih-chief ;    but  he  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  field.     At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
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its  failure  was  attributed  to  disregard  of  his 
counsels.  After  the  death  of  the  constable 
Luynes,  nothing  but  his  religion  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  succession  to  that  high  office,  and 
this  impediment  was  removed  by  his  public  ab- 
juration of  Calvinism  in  1622.  The  letters- 
patent  conferring  upon  him  the  constablesiiip 
expressed,  that  it  was  on  accoc.it  of  his  "  hav- 
ing been  always  victorious,  and  never  van- 
quished." He  continued  to  serve  with  success 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Calvinists,  till  his 
death  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Les- 
diguieres  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general,  with  humanity  and  elevation  of  soul. 
While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  the 
archbishop  of  Enibrun  bribed  his  principal  do- 
mestic to  assassinate  him.  Lesdiguieres,  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  took  his  domestic  aside, 
and  ordered  him  to  arm,  while  he  armed  him- 
self. "  Since  (said  he)  you  have  promised  to 
kill  me,  try  to  do  it  now,  and  do  not  forfeit 
your  character  for  valour  by  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice." The  man,  confounded  by  this  ad- 
dress, threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed 
his  crime ;  and  his  master  pardoned,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  him.  So  high  was  his  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  said,  "  if 
there  were  two  Lesdiguieres  in  France,  she 
would  ask  Henry  IV.  to  give  her  one."  His 
merits  were,  however,  sullied  by  several  vices. 
He  was  greedy  of  riches  and  bent  upon  his 
own  advancement,  and  he  lived  in  open  adul- 
tery with  another  man's  wife.  He  formed 
marriages  considered  as  incestuous  in  his  fa- 
mily, in  order  to  preserve  the  estates  possessed 
by  it.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Millot  Elem. — A. 

LESLEY,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  an  emi- 
nent politician  and  writer  of  history,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1527.  He  was  educat- 
ed in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  154.7. 
For  further  improvement  he  spent  some  years 
at  the  French  universities,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Paris.  In  1554,  at  the 
command  of  the  queen-regent,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  taking  orders,  was  appointed  of- 
ficial and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  a  zealous  oppugner  of  the  re- 
formation, which  was  now  beginning  to  spread 
in  Scotland;  and  appeared  as  a  principal  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman-catholic  party  in  a  dispu- 
tation held  between  them  and  the  reformers  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1560.  When  the  public  disturb- 
ances produced  an  invitation  to  the  young 
q[ueen  Mary  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of 


government,  he  was  sent  over  by  the  Catholics 
to  infuse  into  her  mind  suspicions  of  her  pro- 
testant  subjects,  and  persuade  her  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  popish  party.  He 
embarked  with  her  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  soon 
after  her  arrival  was  created  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  and  a  privy-counsellor. 
The  abbacy  of  Lindores  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him  ;  and  upon  a  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Ross,  he  was  nominated  to  fill  it.  His 
attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties,  but  comprehended  various 
objects  of  public  utility.  It  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  queen  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  collect  and  revise  the  subsisting  laws 
of  the  realm  ;  and  the  collection  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1566,  commonly  called  the  black 
acts  of  parliament,  from  being  in  the  black 
letter,  was  the  result  of  its  labours.  When  the 
unfortunate  queen  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land from  the  fury  of  the  covenanters,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1568  to  examine  the  mutual  accusa- 
tions between  her  and  her  subjects,  the  bishop 
of  Ross  was  one  of  those  whom  Mary  chose 
for  the  defence  of  her  cause.  He  engaged  in 
this  service  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  the  English  court  as 
her  ambassador,  and  vigorously  remonstrated 
against  the  unjust  treatment  she  received. 
Finding  these  representations  ineffectual,  he 
was  led  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  attachment  to  his  mistress,  to 
join  in  conspiracies  for  her  deliverance  danger- 
ous to  the  person  and  government  of  Elizabeth. 
He  urged  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  those  designs 
which  proved  his  ruin ;  and  upon  their  dis- 
covery in  1 57 1,  he  was  involved  in  considerable 
danger.  "  The  bishop  of  Ross  (says  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson), who  appeared,  by  the  confession  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  every 
cabal  against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody, 
his  papers  searched,  himself  committed  to  the 
tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threaten- 
ed with  capital  punishment,  and,  after  a  long 
confinement,  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  the  kingdom."  Hist.  Scotland, 
b.  vi.  He  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  earnest  solicitations  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  German  princ 
and  at  length  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain 
Mary's  liberation.  He  also  published  various 
writings  in  her  defence,  as  well  as  a  vindication 
of  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  England; 
in  which  last  he  certainly  displayed  more  zeal 
than  judgment,  since  nothing  could  more  aggra- 
vate thv'  jealousy  and  aversion  of  queen  Eliza- 
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beth  towards  her.  In  1579,  probably  through 
the  interest  of  the  Guises,  he  was  appointed 
suffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Rouen  ;  but  such  was  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  that  on  making  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  made  to 
pay  a  large  ransom.  A  similar  accident  hap- 
pened to  him  in  1590,  when  Henry  IV.  was 
engaged  in  v/ar  with,  the  leaguers.  In  1593  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  posses- 
sion of  that  see.  Perceiving  that  his  hopes  of 
returning  to  his  own  country  were  terminated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  he  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  near  Brussels,  where  he 
died  in  1 596.  The  character  of  this  prelate,  as 
a  man  of  learning,  an  able  statesman,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  to  his  sovereign,  has  ob- 
tained the  applause  of  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.  Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  the  principal  are  his  history  entitled 
*'De  Origine,  Moribus  &  Rebus  Gcstis  Scoto- 
rum,"  in  ten  books,  Rom.  1578,  4to.  :  this  is 
brought  down  to  queen  Mary's  return  to  Scot- 
land in  1 56 1,  and  the  three  last  books  are  par- 
ticularly dedicated  to  her,  to  whom  they  were 
presented  in  English  before  their  publication  in 
Latin:  the  former  books  are  chiefly  an  ab- 
stract of  Boece,  with  corrections: — and  his  geo- 
graphical work  entitled  "  Regionum  &  Insu- 
larum  Scotise  Descriptlo."  Nicholson's  Hist. 
Libr.     Robertson's  Hist.  Scot. — A. 

LESLIE,  John,  an  Irish  prelate  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Balquhaine  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Aberdeen ;  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  For 
further  improvement  he  visited  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France  •,  in  which  last  country 
he  resided  a  considerable  time,  and  made  a 
great  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  well 
as  in  the  abstruse  branches  of  learning.  The 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  he 
spoke  with  the  same  fluency  and  propriety  as 
the  natives ;  and  he  was  so  great  a  master  of 
the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in 
Spain,  "Solus  Leslius  Latine  loquitur."  He 
continued  abroad  twenty-two  years ;  during 
which  time  he  was  continually  conversant  in 
courts,  where  he  acquired  that  address,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  all  his  manners,  and 
even  to  his  preaching.  These  accomplish- 
ments procured  him  the  favour  of  many  foreign 
princes,  and  at  home  he  was  honoured  with 
that  of  king  Charles  I.  who  admitted  him  into 
his  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  aqd  Ireland ; 


in  which  stations  he  was  continued  by  king 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  In  the 
church  of  Scotland  he  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Orkney,  or  of  the  isles  ;  from 
which  he  was  translated,  in  1633,  to  Raphoe 
in  Ireland.  Here  he  built  a  stately  palace,  in 
the  form  of  a  castle,  and  judiciously  contrived 
for  strength  as  well  as  beauty;  which  was 
found  to  be  an  important  post  in  the  civil  war 
of  1641,  and  v/as  the  means  of  keeping  in  sub- 
jection a  good  part  of  that  country.  The  bi- 
shop exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  defence 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  endured  a  siege  in  his 
palace  of  Raphoe,  before  he  would  surrender 
it  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  the  last  person 
who  maintained  the  struggle  in  those  parts. 
He  then  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
stantly used  the  liturgy  in  his  family,  and  had 
even  frequent  confirmations  and  ordinations. 
After  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  11.  he 
came  over  to  England;  and  in  1661,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  ofi^ered  a  better  bishopric,  which 
he  refused,  from  the  most  disinterested  and 
praise-worthy  motives  ;  being  resolved  to  finish 
his  labours  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  a  sufferer,  and  where  his  influence  was 
most  beneficial.  He  died  in  1671,  when  he 
was  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing worn  the  mitre  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
being  then  reputed  the  oldest  bishop  in  the 
world.  To  this  longevity  his  regular  man- 
ner of  living  and  uncommon  temperance 
greatly  contributed.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and, 
according  to  the  information  of  his  son 
Charles,  doctor  of  laws,  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  ;  and  he  wrote  several  curious  and 
learned  works,  which  he  designed  for  publica- 
tion, but  which  were  destroyed,  together  with 
his  great  library  of  many  years  collection,  and 
several  valuable  MSS.  which  he  had  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  in  the  civil  wars. 
Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  H.  Biog.  Brit. 
Brit.   Biog.—  M. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  in  Ireland ;  but  in 
what  place,  and  in  what  year,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  was  educated  in  grammar-learn- 
ing at  Inniskilling,  in  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh;  and  in  1664,  was  admitted  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity-college,  DubHn,  where  he 
continued  till  he  commenced  M.  A.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  In  1 671,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple, 
at  London.     Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
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yenrs,  he  conceived  a  stronjr  dislike  to  it  as  a 
profession,  and  therefore  relinquished  it,  ap- 
plying himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
In  1680,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders ; 
and  in  1687,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  and  diocese  of  Connor.  About 
this  time  he  rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  by  his  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  their  doctrines,  and  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  with  which  they  propa- 
gated them,  which  was  particularly  called  forth 
by  the  following  circumstances.  On  the 
death  of  Robert  Boyle,  bishop  of  Clogher,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  Patrick  Tyrrel  was 
made  titular  popish  bishop,  and  had  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see  assigned  him  by  king  James. 
Upon  this,  he  established  a  convent  of  friars 
in  Monaghan,  and,  making  that  the  place  of 
his  residence,  held  a  public  visitation  of  his 
clergy,  with  great  solemnity.  As  he  was  at- 
tended in  this  visitation  by  some  subtle  logi- 
cians, he  had  the  boldness  to  challenge  the 
protestant  clergy  to  a  public  disputation.  The 
gauntlet  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Leslie,  who  defended  the  protestant  cause  with 
such  ability  and  spirit  as  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  its  friends  ;  though  it  happened, 
as  isgenerallythecase  in  such  contests,  that  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  Afterwards  he  held 
another  public  disputation  with  two  celebrated 
popish  divines,  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh  ;  in  which  he  argued  so 
euccessfully  against  the  tenets  of  popery,  that 
he  induced  Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  popish  gentle- 
man, solemnly  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  .  Encouraged  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  reigning  prince,  the  papists  now 
aimed  at  engrossing  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
offices,  and  a  popish  high-sheriff  was  appointed 
for  y»e  county  of  Monaghan.  This  proceed- 
ing alarmed  all  the  gentlemen  in  that  county; 
and  as  Mr.  Leslie's  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  his  duty  as  a  justice  of  peace,  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  they  applied  to  him  upon  the  oc- 
casion. In  answer  to  their  application  he  in- 
formed them,  "  that  it  would  be  as  illegal  in 
tliem  to  permit  the  sheriff  to  act,  as  it  would 
be  in  him  to  attempt  it."  The  gentlemen  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Leslie's  presence  on 
the  bench  at  the  approaching  quarter-sessions 
was  very  desirable,  and  promising  to  be  guided 
in  their  conduct  by  him,  he  was  carried  thi- 
ther, though  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
in  much  pain,  as  he  was  now  suffering  under 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout.  At  this  sessions 
the  enquiry  was  made,  whether  the  pretended 
sheriff"  was  legally  qualified  ?    vyhen  he  pertly 


observed,  "  that  he  was  of  the  king's  own  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  was  his  majesty's  will  that 
he  should  be  sheriff."  Upon  this  Mr.  Leslie 
replied  to  him,  "that  they  were  not  enquiring 
into  his  majesty's  religion,  but  whether  he  had 
qualified  himself  according  to  law  for  acting 
as  a  proper  officer.  That  the  law  was  the 
king's  will,  and  nothing  else  to  be  deemed 
such;  that  his  subjects  had  no  other  way  of 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them 
in  his  laws;  and  it  must  always  be  thought  to 
continue  so,  till  the  contrary  is  notified  to  them 
in  the  same  authentic  manner."  'i'o  this 
sound  doctrine  the  court  assented,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  commit  the  pretended  sheriff 
for  his  intrusion  and  arrogant  contempt  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Leslie  also  committed  some  offi- 
cers of  that  tumultuous  army  which  lord  Tyr- 
connel  raised  for  robbing  the  country. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Leslie  had  acted  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  protestant  divine,  and  a  constitu- 
tional magistrate,  and  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  himself,  and  beneficial  to  society,  if 
he  had  persevered  in  a  conduct  so  commend- 
able. It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  im- 
bibe the  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  which 
so  bia.ssed  his  judgment,  that  at  the  revolution 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  We  are  far  from  throwing 
out  the  most  distant  insinuation  against  the 
purity  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acted  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made,  indeed,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  in- 
tegrity. For  in  consequence  of  his  reftisal,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments;  and  in  1689, 
when  the  troubles  began  to  arise  in  Ireland, 
he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  England. 
Here  he  employed  his  pen  in  support  of  the 
cause  and  party  which  he  had  embraced  ;  and 
as  he  possessed  considerable  learning,  and  no 
small  share  of  acuteness  and  wit,  he  was  es- 
teemed one  of  their  ablest  champions  by  the 
nonjurors.  The  first  piece  which  he  published 
in  this  cause  appeared  in  1692,  and  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  book  entitled,  "  The  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  under  the  late  King 
James's  Government,"  written  by  bishop,  after- 
wards archbishop  King.  This  answer  was 
drawn  up  in  a  very  angry  strain ;  but  it  has 
been  observed,  that  Mr.  Leslie  shewed  himself 
as  averse  in  it  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Irish  and  other  papists,  as  he  was  from 
the  principles  of  the  author  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  refute.  'I'his  publication  was  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  other  political  pieces, 
which  all  came  out  without  the  author's  name, 
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a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  Among  the  rest  lie  wrote  a  paper 
called  "  The  Reljearsal,"  wiiich  was  at  first 
published  once  a  week,  and  afterwards  twice, 
in  a  folio  half  sheet,  by  way  of  dialogue  on 
the  affairs  of  the  times.  It  was  begun  in 
1704,  and  continued  for  six  or  seven  years. 
These  papers  were  afterwards  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  in  several  volumes. 
Bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  he  pursues  a 
thread  of  argument  in  them  all,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever; deriving  government  wholly  from  God, 
denying  all  right  in  the  p'^ople,  either  to  con- 
fer or  to  coerce  it.  His  other  pieces  were 
occasioq^l,  and  controversial ;  and  his  pen 
was  frequently  directed  against  the  prelate  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
afterwards  bishop  Hoadly.  But  Mr.  I-eslie's 
attention  was  not  confined  to  political  subjects. 
He  became  also  a  strenuous  champion  for  the 
church  of  England,  against  the  quakers,  and 
other  dissenters.  Of  the  former  he  made  many 
converts  from  their  peculiar  principles ;  but, 
as  they  were  all  inclinable  to  return  to  pres- 
bytery, which  was  their  original  profession,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
church-government ;  and  in  different  publica- 
tions maintained  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  divine  right  of  tythes.  He  also  wrote 
some  treatises  against  the  deists,  the  Jews,  the 
papists,  and  the  socinians,  and  some  smaller 
pieces,  on  different  subjects,  particularly  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  rights  of  convocations, 
and  the  authority  of  christian  princes  over  the 
church.  All  these  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  excepting  one  illiberal  piece  against 
the  excellent  Dr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Leslie  collected 
together,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  the  year  1721. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Leslie's  writings, 
and  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  to  the 
courts  of  St.  Gcrmains  and  Bar  le  Due,  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government. 
But  he  became  much  more  so  upon  tlie  publi- 
cation of  "  The  hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted ;"  of  which  he  was  tlie 
reputed  author.  And  it  has  been  related  by 
his  different  biographers,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  thus  obnoxious,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom ; 
when  he  repaired  to  the  pretender,  at  Bar  le 
Due.  The  editor  of  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,"  however,  ascribes  his  quitting  the  king- 
dom toanothercause.  After  observing  that  there 
are  some  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  was  not  written  by  him;  he  asserts,  that 
"  there  is  still  in  existence  undoubted  evidence, 


that,  in  consequence  of  his  great  fame  as  a 
polemic,  he  was  sent  to  Bar  le  Due  for  the 
express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
son  of  James  II.  by  some  gentlemen  of  fortune 
in  England,  who  wished  to  see  that  prince  on 
the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors."     It  may  be  so : 
but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  regard  to  his 
personal  ^afety  might  have  some  influence  on 
himself,  as  well  as  on  thoae  gentlemen,  in  de- 
termining his  removal  to  Bar  le  Due.     In  this 
place  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  a  private 
chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England ;   and  he  was  not  sparing  in  his 
endeavours   to   convert   the   pretender  to   the 
protestant  religion  ;  but  without  success.    Ac- 
cording to  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  ill  used 
by  the  pretender,  who  had  sent  for  him,  gnd 
had  promised  to  hear  what  he  should  repre- 
sent to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion ;    but 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  wliich  he  had 
given,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Mr.  Leslie 
had  gone  over  to  him  :  for  he  not  only  refused 
to  hear  him  himself,  but  sheltered  the  igno- 
rance of  his   priests,   or   the    badness  of   his 
cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  abso- 
lutely forbid  alhdiscourse  concerning  religion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  towards  the  close 
of  queen  Ann's  reign  the  partizans  of  the  pre- 
tender were  active  in  promoting  his  interests 
in  England,  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar 
le  Due,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  opens  with  a  flattering  pic- 
ture   of  the    pretender.      It   dwells   on   "  his 
graceful  mien,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  devotion 
free  froro  bigotry,  application  to  business,  ready 
apprehension,  sound  judgment,  and  affability  ; 
so  that  none  conversed   with  him,  but  what 
were  charmed  with  his  good  sense  and  tem- 
per."    Then,  after  mentioning  the   proceed- 
ings of  parliament  against  him,  and  discussing 
the  subject  of  his  birth,  it  offers,  in  the  name 
of  the  pretender,  some  romantic  proposals  for 
the  security  of  the  church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  on  condition  of  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  crown.     Many  other  proposals, 
of  a  like  nature,  were  made  soon  afterwards, 
and  various  projects  were  concerted  in  England 
for  securing  the  accession  of  the  pretender ;. 
and,  in  the  year  17 15,  an  insurrection  in  his 
favour  actually  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England.     This  rash  and  ill 
digested  enterprise,  however,  terminated  in  the 
ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  and  led  to 
those    negociations    between    the    courts    of 
Fraaice  and  England,  by  which  the  pretender 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  French  dominions. 
In  this  emergency  he  retired  to  Italy,  whither 
he  was  attended  by  Mr.  Leslie,  who  continued 
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in  that  country  till  the  year  172 1.  During 
this  interval  he  underwent  so  many  difficulties, 
snd  met  with  such  repeated  disappointments 
and  mortifications,  that  he  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  pressure,  and  he  resolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  return  and  die  in  his  native  country. 
Some  of  his  friends,  acquainting  lord  Sunder- 
land with  his  purpose,  implored  his  protection 
for  him  ;  which  his  lordship  readily  and  gene- 
rously promised.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Leslie 
arrived  in  London,  than  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  officiously  waited  on  lord 
Sunderland  with  the  news  ;  but  he  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  the  favourable  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  his  lordship.  Mr. 
Leslie  soon  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  April  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glas- 
lough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  As  to  the 
character  of  our  author,  it  cannot  be  question- 
ed but  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  great  merit  -,  distinguished  by  his  piety, 
humility,  and  integrity :  among  whose  works 
are  some  able  defences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion against  deists,  and  Jews,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith  against  that  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
With  respecttohis  opinionsaboutcivil  or  church 
government,  and  some  other  points,  which  he 
has  supported  with  no  little  ability  and  acute- 
ness,  our  readers  may  without  difficulty  col- 
lect them  from  the  present  narrative.  Biog. 
Brit.      Encycl.    Brit.     Brit.   Biog.—M. 

LESSING,  GoTTHOLD  Ephraim,  an  emi- 
nent German  writer,  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in 
Pomcrania,  in  1729.  His  father,  John  God- 
frey, was  a  voluminous  writer  in  theology,  and 
was  the  protestant  minister  of  Kamenz,  having 
succeeded  his  wife's  father  in  that  office. 
Gotthold  Ephraim,  his  eldest  son,  after  a  suc- 
cessful early  education,  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  at  a  boarding-school,  was  admitted  at 
the  age  of  twelve  to  the  free-school  of  Meis- 
sen ;  his  extraordinary  progress  in  learning 
having  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  antici- 
pating by  a  year  the  legal  age  of  reception  at 
that  seminary.  He  remained  at  Meissen  five 
years,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  proved  an  excellent  foundation  for  his 
after-pursuits :  some  odes  of  Anacreon  which 
he  translated  at  this  school  were  afterwards 
published  in  his  works.  His  removal  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  opened  a  new  scene  to 
him  ;  and  his  passion  for  excelling  in  the  so- 
cieties to  which  he  belonged  induced  him  to 
acquire  the  ornamental  accomplishments,  and 
to  imitate  that  licentious  freedom  of  manners, 
which  there,  as  in  other  places  of  advanced 
education,  usually  mark  the  superior  order  of 


students.  Though  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  lectures  of  professors,  he  studiously  sought 
out  the  students  and  other  residents  who  were 
distinguished  for  abilities,  and  especially  for 
bold  and  singular  opinions.  He  was  an  as- 
siduous frequenter  of  a  debating  club  formed 
for  the  free  discussion  of  speculative  points ; 
and  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  members 
in  the  originality  of  liis  sentiments,  and  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  defended  them.  One 
of  his  intimates  was  Mylius,  a  kind  of  head  of 
the  free-thinkers  in  that  university,  with  whom 
he  was  fond  of  walking  in  public,  though  the 
philosopher's  appearance  often  indicated  the 
scantiness  of  his  finances.  Another  acquaint- 
ance was  Wcisse,  the  dramatist,  then  i^ student 
at  Leipzig,  and  their  conversation  mutually  in- 
flamed each  other's  passion  for  the  theatre. 
Lessing  was  not  only  a  constant  attendant  on 
the  playhouse,  but  contracted  a  familiarity 
with  the  actors  and  actresses.  He  was  particu- 
larly in  the  good  graces  of  madame  Neuberin, 
a  fine  woman  and  applauded  performer,  and 
then  directress  of  the  Leipzig  theatre.  He  had 
completed  three  sessions  at  the  university  in 
1749,  when  his  father,  who  had  with  difficulty- 
supplied  his  expences  so  long,  urged  him  either 
to  take  orders,  or  a  medical  degree,  to  which 
last  profession  he  had  shewn  some  inclination. 
He  declined  both,  and  was  left  to  provide  for 
himself.  His  port-folio  furnished  him  with 
some  pieces,  chiefly  poetical  translations,  for  a 
periodical  work  undertaken  by  his  friend  My- 
lius. He  altered  some  French  theatrical 
pieces  for  the  German  stage ;  and  following 
madame  Neuberin  to  Hamburg,  set  up  a 
weekly  publication  of  his  own,  containing 
critical  remarks  on  the  drama.  His  first  ori- 
ginal play  was  brought  on  the  stage  with  suc- 
cess through  the  exertions  of  his  fair  friend, 
and  was  to  be  represented  for  his  benefit,  when 
he  received  a  summons  to  visit  his  mother,  who 
was  said  to  be  dying.  Filial  duty  led  him  in- 
stantly to  obey  the  call,  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him 
to  a  regular  course  of  life.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  pious  parents  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
consented  to  take  another  session  at  Leipzig 
with  a  view  to  a  profession ;  but  one  of  his 
first  exploits  when  returned  thither  was  to 
form  a  connexion  with  a  young  actress,  with 
whom  he  made  an  excursion  to  Vienna.  The 
details  of  his  wanderings  and  distresses  would 
be  tedious  in  the  narration ;  and  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  parental  admonitions  had  no 
lasting  influence  upon  him,  and  that  a  literary 
profession,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
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theatre,  and  a  frequent  change  of  situation  and 
object,  was  his  deciJed  choice.  At  Berlin, 
which  was  often  his  residence,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Richier,  a  kind  of  subaltern 
in  literature  occasionally  employed  by  Voltaire. 
By  his  means,  Lessing  was  introduced  to  that 
great  genius ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  indepen- 
dent to  submit  to  the  subservience  expected 
from  him,  and  their  connexion  was  of  short 
duration.  An  untoward  circumstance  respect- 
ing a  copy  of  the  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV," 
which  Lessing  had  obtained  from  Richier,  and 
suffered  to  be  read  by  a  lady  before  the  public 
appearance  of  that  work,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  irritable  French  bard,  who  injured 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
thereby  frustrated  his  hopes  of  procurintj  a 
settlement  under  him.  He  removed  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  with  a  view  to  a  professorship  at  Got- 
tingen  ;  for  some  subsequent  years,  however, 
his  literary  employment  consisted  in  a  great 
variety  of  writings,  originals,  translations,  and 
compilations,  prose  and  verse.  In  these  he 
shewed  equal  ingenuity,  copiousness  and  ver- 
satility, but  the  number  of  his  projects  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  any  great  perform- 
ance. Lessing's  proficiency  in  the  game  of 
chess  introduced  him  to  the  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  Moses  Mendelsohn  ;  and  the 
printer  Nicolai  made  the  third  of  a  literary 
trio,  who  mutually  sharpened  each  other's  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  influenced  each  other's 
opinions.  Ramler  the  lyric  poet,  Sulzer  the 
critic,  and  Sussimilch  the  statist,  were  occa- 
sionally of  their  parties;  and  Germany  perhaps 
could  not  then  boast  of  conversations  more 
literary  and  enlightened. 

Dramatic  composition  was  still  the  favourite 
exertion  of  Lessing's  talents,  and  he  produced 
a  tragedy  in  common  life,  entitled  "  Miss  Sara 
Samson."  It  was  acted  in  various  towns  of 
Germany  with  applause,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  and  Uanish.  In  1755  he 
was  introduced  at  Leipzig  to  Mr.  Winkler,  a 
man  of  fortune,  who  eng.iged  him  to  be  his 
companion  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  Before 
he  set  out,  Lessing  visited  his  father,  and  was 
received  with  cordiaHty  by  every  member  of 
his  family.  As  neither  his  principles  nor  pri- 
vate life  were  altered,  it  must  have  been  to  his 
growing  reputation  that  he  was  indebted  fcur 
this  change  of  sentiments  in  his  favour.  His 
tour  was  not  prolonged  beyond  Amsterdam  ; 
for  INIr.  Winkler  having  received  intelligence 
there  of  the  irruption  of  the  Prussians  into 
Saxony,  and  the  occupation  of  his  house  by 


their  commander,  thought  proper  to  return. 
Lessing  now  resumed  his  literary  tasks,  and 
made  several  translations  from  the  English. 
He  also  composed  a  volume  of  elegant  original 
fables,  which  has  been  rendered  into  English, 
by  Mr.  Richardson.  In  conjunction  with 
Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai,  he  imdertook  a  pe- 
riodical work  entitled  the  "  Library  of  Belles 
Lettres,"  which  was  a  kind  of  review  of  works 
in  polite  literature,  with  original  correspond- 
ence. In  1760  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  -,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  secretary  to  general  Tauenzier, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Breslau.  His  ap- 
pointments were  considerable,  and  he  spent 
them  liberally  upon  his  relations  and  friends. 
His  military  associates  gave  him  a  taste  for 
high  play,  which  he  found  arguments  to 
justify. 

In  1 762  Lessing  accompanied  his  general  to 
the  siege  of  Schweidnitz.  After  the  peace  he 
was  introduced  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was,  however,  a  sparing  favourer  of  the  Ger- 
man muses.  He  resumed  his  literary  occupa- 
tion at  Berlin,  and  produced  in  1767  his 
comedy  of  "  Minna  von  Barnheim,"  which  has 
been  given  to  the  English  public  under  the  title 
of  "  Love  and  Honour."  His  "  Laacoon,"  a 
dissertation  on  the  limits  of  poetry  and 
painting,  appeared  in  the  preceding  year.  An 
invitation  from  a  society  of  lovers  of  the 
drama  at  Hamburg,  who  wished  for  his  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a  classical  theatre  in  that 
city,  drew  him  thither  in  1767  -,  and  upon  his 
removal  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  a  volumi- 
nous library  which  he  had  accumulated.  He 
assumed  the  critical  office  in  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  the  "  Hamburg  Dramaturgy,"  which 
was  continued  till  April  1768:  they  were  af- 
terwards Dublished  in  two  volumes,  and  form  a 
mass  of  valuable  dramatic  criticism.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Lessing  continued  to  be  narrow, 
and  in  1769  he  wus  obliged  to  sell  the  select 
remains  of  his  library.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  met  with  a  generous  patron  in  Leopold, 
heir-apparent  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
through  whose  means  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian at  Wolfenhuttle.  This  situation  could, 
not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a  man  of  letters, 
on  account  of  the  great  collection  of  curious 
books  and  manuscripts  to  which  it  gave  him 
access.  One  of  its  fruits  was  a  periodical 
publication  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Literary 
History,"  containing  notices  and  extracts  of 
the  most  remarkable  .MSS.  In  1771  he 
gave  a  new  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  works; 
and,  in  1772,  his  popular  play  of  "  Emilia  Ga- 
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lott'i"  appeared  on  the  stage.  His  "  Contribu- 
tions" were  made  the  vehicle  of  "  Fragments 
of  an  anonymous  Writer  discovered  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Wolfenbuttle,"  which  consisted  of  di- 
rect attacks  upon  the  Christian  revelation  and 
the  gospel  history.  Whether  they  were  Les- 
sing's  own,  or  the  composition  of  some  of  his 
associates,  is  not  ascertained.  They  occa- 
sioned a  great  commotion  among  the  German 
theologians,  and  could  not  have  been  printed 
without  the  influence  of  prince  Leopold  over 
the  licensers  of  the  press.  At  length,  but  not 
till  1778,  the  interference  of  the  consistory 
produced  the  suppression  of  the  "  Contribu- 
tions," in  which  they  appeared.  In  1775  Les- 
sing  married  a  widow  lady  at  Vienna.  Not 
long  after,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Italy 
with  prince  Leopold,  and  during  his  absence 
his  wife  died  of  a  miscarriage.  He  was  now 
so  distinguished  a  character  among  the  Ger- 
man literati,  that  several  potentates  of  that 
country  made  him  offers  of  an  advantageous 
settlement.  He  could  not,  however,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  break  his  connexions  with  his 
liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who, 
by  his  accession  in  1780  to  the  sovereignty, 
was  enabled  to  augment  his  favours  towards 
him.  His  publication  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise" 
might  be  regarded  as  displaying  his  final  senti- 
ments concern'mg  the  difference  of  religions.  It 
is  by  some  accounted  his  dramatic  masterpiece, 
though  calculated  more  for  the  closet  than  the 
Stage:  by  means  of  Schiller's  curtailments,  it 
has,  however,  been  frequently  acted  with  suc- 
cess. A  second  part  of  this  drama,  entitled 
"  The  Monk  of  Lebanon,"  and  a  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race," 
were  the  chief  productions  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  his  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. Lethargic  symptoms  announced  an 
approaching  end,  which  took  place  at  Ham- 
burg in  February  17SI.  Life  ef  Lessing  in 
Alanthly  Magazine. — Ai 

LESSILTS,  Leonard,  a  learned  Flemish  Je- 
suit, who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Brechtan  near  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1554. 
Having  entered  into  the  order,  and  completed 
his  course  of  academical  studies,  he  exhibited 
such  proofs  of  talents  and  learning,  as  induced 
his  superiors  to  appoint  him,  at  first  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity, in  their  college  at  l.ouvain.  In  both 
these  capacities  he  acquitted  himself  with  very 
high  reputation.  He  boldly  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  Acquinas  concerning  grace,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  recommended  to  the.  Je- 


suits by  their  founder  ;  and  in  the  year  1585, 
ably  controverted  it  in  several  public  theses. 
This  alarmed  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Lou- 
vain,  who  censured  thirty-four  propositions 
selected  from  Lessius's  theses,  and  charged 
the  author  with  scmi-pelagianism.  In  this 
censure  the  faculty  was  joined  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Doway,  and  by  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Low-countries ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  v/as  supported  by 
the  universities  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Ingold- 
stadt.  This  dispute  was  carried  to  Rome, 
where  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  displayed  their  polemical  powers  un- 
der the  pontificates  of  Sextus  V.  and  Innocent 
IX.  Neither  of  those  popes,  however,  would 
deliver  their  judgment  in  it,  but  imposed  si- 
lence on  the  contending  parties.  Lessius  died 
in  1623,  ^'-  '^^  ^S*^  "'^  sixty-nine,  regarded  by 
his  society  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  Thomists. 
It  is  said,  that  his  fraternity  inclosed  in  a 
shrine,  as  a  sacred  relic,  one  of  the  fingers 
with  which  he  had  written  his  treatises  on 
grace.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  had  such  con- 
fidence in  its  virtue,  that  they  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  it  in  driving  the  devil  out  of  a 
person  who  was  possessed ;  but  that  the 
finger  which  had  made  the  Jacobins  tremble 
was  not  able  to  put  Satan  to  flight.  Lessius 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  divinity,  law, 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  history,  as  his 
works  abundantly  testify.  The  principal  of 
them  are  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure,  lib.  IV.,"  in 
folio,  which  was  proscribed  by  the  parliaments 
of  France  ;  "  De  Potestate  Summi  Pontificis," 
maintaining  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  pa- 
pal see,  which  was  condemned  like  the  former; 
and  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  were  collected 
together  in  two  volumes  folio.  The  author 
had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Cornaro,  on 
health,  and  he  drew  up  a  work  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  regularity  and  temperance, 
whi,ch  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1563,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hygiasticon,  seu  Vera  Ratio  Va- 
letudinis  Bonse."  Alonri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

LE TI,  Gregory,  a  copious  writer  of  his- 
tory, was  born  in  1630,  at  Milan,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Bologna.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Jesuits'-college,  at  Cosenza, 
and  afterwards  passed  some  years  in  an  un- 
settled state,  not  very  regular  in  his  manners, 
and  manifesting  a  great  repugnance  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  which  was  proposed 
to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Aquapen- 
dtnte.  Falling  in  company  witli  a  calvinist 
officer  at  Genoa,  he  was  induced  to  call  ia 
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question  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  and,  after  an  abode  at  Geneva  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  he  made  open  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion  at  Lausanne.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  in  1660,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  physician,  and  settled  in  that  city  in 
the  quality  of  a  man  of  letters,  still  preserving 
his  connections  witli  many  literary  characters 
in  Italy.  Such  was  his  credit,  that  he  obtain- 
ed gratuitously  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Geneva,  in  1674.  His  quarrelsome  and  sati- 
rical humour,  however,  at  length  involved  him 
in  such  troubles,  that  in  1680  he  retired  to 
England.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a  considerable  pen- 
sion, and  promised  him  the  office  of  royal 
historiographer.  But  having  exercised  his 
pen  in  his  work  entitled  "  'I'eatro  Britan- 
nico,"  with  a  freedom  which  displeased  the 
court,  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
formed  a  connection  with  the  celebrated  Le 
Clerc,  who  married  his  daugliter.  He  ob- 
tained the  title  of  historiographer  of  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  170 1.  Lcti  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  industrious  writers  of  his 
time  :  the  catalogue  of  his  works  gives  the 
separate  titles  of  forty,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  volumes.  Most  of  them  are  histo- 
rical ;  but  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
those  reijuisites  for  a  historian,  of  being  with- 
out country  and  without  religion,  he  was  de- 
stitute of  the  more  essential  quality  of  regard  to 
truth.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  replied  to 
the  dauphiness,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
veracity  of  his  history  of  pope  Si.xtus  V., 
"  that  a  story  well  imagined  gave  more  plea- 
sure than  truth  stript  of  ornament.'"  He  of- 
fered his  pen  to  sale  ;  and  even  when  not  mer- 
cenary, was  led  away  by  his  passions.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  his  desertion  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  bitterness 
and  freedom  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he 
exposes  its  frauds  and  errors,  has  caused  hiin 
to  be  judged  Vv'ithout  mercy  by  the  writers  of 
that  communion.  All  his  works  .are  written 
in  Italian,  in  a  style  lively,  but  diffuse  and 
void  of  taste.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
productions  are  the  lives  of  Sixtus  V.,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  Philip  II., 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna.  Some 
of  his  severest  attacks  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  his  "Nepotismo  di  Roma,"  "  Cardinalismo 
de  Santa  Chiesa,"  and  "  Itinerario  della  Corte 
de  Roma."  But  his  writings,  though  still  oc- 
casionally read,  cannot  be  used  as  authority. 
Mcreri.     Tiraeosd'i.    Nsuv.  Diet,  Hist.- — A.. 

VOL.  VI. 


LEUWENHOECK,  Antony  van,  a  cele- 
brated  naturalist,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1632. 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in  polishing 
optical  glasses  seems  first  to  have  led  him  into 
those  researches  respecting  the  minute  parts  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  which  have 
conferred  celebrity  on  his  name.  He  was 
illiterate,  and  little  capable  of  just  reasoning 
upon  what  he  saw;  nevertheless,  his  micro- 
scopical observations  of  fifty  years  liave  en- 
riched science  with  many  useful  facts.  His 
experiments  began  to  be  published  in  1673, 
when  he  made  a  commencement  of  the  nii- 
merous  communicationswhichappeared  succcs- 
sively  for  a  long  period  in  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  They  are  found  from 
N.  94  to  N.  380  of  that  collection.  He  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  16S0. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  unremittingly  employed  in  examining 
with  his  glasses  a  vast  variety  of  objects,  most 
of  which  had  a  reference  to  anatomy;  His  re- 
putation spread  throughout  Europe;  and,  in 
1698,  the  czar  Peter,  passing  by  Delft,  sent  for 
him,  and  was  much  gratified  with  his  demon- 
stration of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  an 
eel's  tail.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
discoveries  was  that  of  the  vermicular  bodies  in 
semine  masculino,  upon  which  he  founded  a 
system  of  generation,  now  considered  as  chi- 
merical. He  likewise  first  taught  that  the 
blood  was  composed  of  globules,  and  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  lesser  globules  of  which 
they  were  compound;d.  The  glasses  which 
he  employed  possessed  a  magnifying  power 
much  inferior  to  those  which  naturalists  have 
since  used  without  being  able  to  verify  all  his 
supposed  discoveries,  whence  it  is  imagined 
that  he  often  deceived  himself.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  he  derived  great  advantage  from 
an  apt  position  of  his  objects.  He  died  in  1723, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  Besides  his  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  he  published  several 
works  in  Dutch.  A  collection  of  his  writings 
(but  not  quite  complete)  was  published  in 
Latin,  at  Leyden,  in  four  vols.  410.  1722. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Anatom.  l^  Botan.  .  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist.  Med.— A. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greekphilo- 
sopher,  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno,  who  flourished  under  the  eighty- eighth 
Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  428  B.  C.  Th** 
ancients  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  place  of 
his  birth  ;  some  making  him  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  others  of  Berea,  others  of  Miletus,  and 
others,  among  whom  is  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
Eiea,    They  almost  all  concur,  however  ini, 
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attributing  to  liln;  the  first  idea  of  the  atomic 
system,  which  was  improved  by  his  disciple 
Democritus,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection 
which  a  system  so  fundamentally  defective 
would  admit  of  by  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  nature,  now  lost,  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they 
relate  concerning  his  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  metaphysical  subtleties,  by  which  the  former 
philosophers  of  thcEleatic  school  had  confounded 
all  evidence  from  the  senses,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
amine the  real  constitution  of  the  material 
world,  and  enquire  into  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  ;  that  from  these  he  might,  if 
possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of  na- 
tural causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for 
natural  appearances.  His  great  object  was, 
to  restore  the  alliance  between  reason  and  the 
senses,  which  metaphysical  subtleties  had  dis- 
solved. For  this  purpose  he  suggested  the 
doctrine  of  Indivisible  atoms,  possessing  within 
themselves  a  principle  of  motion  ;  which  was 
adopted  by  his  disciple  Democritus,  who  united 
with  his  master  in  modifying  his  system.  It 
is  true  that  Ana.xagoras,  Empedocles,  Hera- 
clitus,  and  other  philosophers,  before  their 
time,  had  considered  matter  as  divisible  into 
indefinitely  small  particles  ;  but  Lcucippus  and 
Democritus  were  the  first  who  taught  that 
these  particles  were  originally  destitute  of  all 
qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and,  there- 
fore, may  justly  be  considered  as  the  joint 
authors  of  the  atomic  system  of  philosophy. 
Considering  the  qualities  which  preceding  phi- 
losophers had  ascribed  to  matter  to  be  mere 
creatures  of  abstraction,  they  resolved  to  reject 
all  metaphysical  principles,  and,  in  their  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  no  other  ground  than  the  sensible 
and  mechanical  p'operties  of  bodies.  By  the 
helpof  the  internal  principle  of  motion,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  indivisible  particles  of 
matter,  they  made  a  feeble  and  fanciful  effort 
to  account  for  the  production  of  all  natural 
bodies  from  physical  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Deity ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  meant  entirely  to  discard  the  notion  of  a 
divine  nature  from  the  universe.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leucippus, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Enfield,  will  exhibit  the 
infant  state  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  expose  its  absurdity. 
"The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part  a 
plenum,  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  plenum 
contains  innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of 
various  figures,  which  falling  into  the  vacuum 
Struck  against  each  other ;  and  hence  arose  a 


variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which  continued 
till,  at  length,  atoms  of  similar  forms  met  to- 
gether, and  bodies  were  producd.  The  pri- 
mary atoms  being  specifically  o*"  equal  weight, 
and  not  being  able,  on  accoun;  of  their  mul- 
titude, to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  va<  uuni,  whilst  the 
larger,  entangling  themselves,  formed  a  spheri- 
cal shell,  whicli  revolved  about  its  centre,  and 
which  included  within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies. 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a 
perpetual  accession  of  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  formed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  con- 
tinually supplied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in 
its  revolution,  it  gathered  vp  from  without. 
Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the  spherical 
shell,  some  in  their  combination  formed  humid 
masses,  wliich,  by  their  circular  motion,  gra- 
dually became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited, 
and  became  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  shell;  and  the  moon,  in  its  interior  surface. 
In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed  ;  and,  by 
an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at  length  be 
dissolved.''  From  this  system  Des  Cartes 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortices,  as  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  learned  Huet; 
and  we  may  also  find  in  it  some  hints  of  his 
grand  mechanical  principle,  "  that  bodies,  in  a 
circular  motion,  remove  from  the  centre  as 
much  as  possible."  But  Kepler  had  preceded 
Des  Cartes  in  his  obligations  to  Lcucippus, 
concerning  vortices  and  the  causes  of  gravity, 
Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  ;.v.  §  30.  Eiifield's  Hist, 
Phil.  vol.  I.  b.  a.  ch.  13.  Stnuleys  Hist. 
Phil,  part  xi.  Ba^jle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
LEUNCLAVIUS,  John,  an  eminent  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  at  Amelbrun  in  West- 
phalia. He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  which  science 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as  well  as  with 
literature  in  general.  He  travelled  into  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  Turkey.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1693, 
about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turki>h  language  he  was 
enabled  to  collect  some  valuable  materials  for 
the  history  of  that  nation,  v.-hich  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  "  Historiie  Muslimanic?e  I'ur- 
carum.  Lib.  xviii."  and  his  "  Annaies  Turcici, 
cum  Supplemento  Sc  Pandcctis  Hist.  Turcica;." 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
was  displayed  in  several  Latin  translations  of 
Greek  authors,  viz.  Xenophon,  Zosimus,  the 
annals     of    Constantine     Manasses,    and    of 
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Michael  Glj'cas,  the  Greek  abridpement  of  the 
sixty  books  of  !-oman  law,  entitled  Basilics, 
various  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
Sec.  As  a  translator  he  is  mucli  prais.d  by 
Huet,  but  has  been  criticised  by  II.  Sttphanus 
and  others.      Pavle.      Haillet.      Tfiunnus. — A. 

LElJPOLD,  Jamf.s,  one  of  the  abkst  artists 
in  Europe  during  his  day,  in  constructing  ma- 
thematical instruments  and  machines,  was 
counsellor  and  commissary  of  mines  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  other  scientific  bodies. 
He  died  at  Lcipsic,  in  1727,  after  having  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  'he  publication  of  liis  gieat 
work,  entitled,  "Thcatrum  Machinarum,"  in 
three  vols,  folio,  17^4  This  performance, 
though  a  compilation,  i  1  scful  and  much 
esteemed.      Nauv.  Diet.  Hi- — M. 

LEUSDEN,  John,  an  en  ai^nt  nhilologist, 
especially  in  the  orient.il  laneua;  !s,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1624.     H    stii'iicd  i  ;  his  native 
city,  and  then  went  to  Amtcrdam  in  o^der  to 
improve  himself  in  the  H  brew  language  .md  in 
tlieknowlcdgeof  the  Jewish  ritual,  from  conver- 
sation with  the  learnrd  rabbis.      In    1 649  he 
dbtiiined  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  an- 
tiquiti  s    at    Utrecht,    which    he  held  till  his 
death  with  great  reputation.     He  once  rel  xed 
from  his  labours  in  a  tour  to  the  catholic  Ne- 
therlands, France,  and  England,  in  which  coun- 
tries he  formed  connections  with  the  learned. 
He  died  in  irtpp.     Leu  den  was  a  discerning 
critic,  anc!  t-'ught  with  great  perspicuity.     He 
was  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bux- 
torfs,  and  adopted  their  method.     He  gave  cor- 
rect  edition,   of   the    works    of   Bochart   and 
Lightfoot,  aiid  of  Poolt's  Synopsis.     His  own 
writings  were  numerous  and   valuable.      1  he 
principal  are,    "  Oaomasticon  Sacrum,"    8vo. 
1665  and    1684:    "  Claris  Hebr-.dca  &  Philo- 
lOgica    Vet.    Testam."    4to.    168^:    "  CI  avis 
GrKca  NoviTestam.  cum  annotat."  8vo.  1672: 
"  Compendium  Biblicum  Vet.  Testam."  8vo. 
1673,  several  times  reprinted  :    "  Compendium 
Grsecum  Nnvi   Testam."  the   best  edition  is 
that  of  London,   lamo.   1688:    "  Pliilologus 
Hebra;us:"     "  Philologus     Hebra:o-mixtus  :  " 
"  Philologus    Hebraso-Grrecus  :  "     "  Philolo- 
gical Notes  upon  Jonas,  Joel,  and  Hosea,"  two 
vols.  8vo.     He  also  assisted  in  various  editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original 
languages,  and  in  oriental  versions.      Aloreri. 
—A. 

LEVI,  one  of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
was  the  third  S'  n  of  J.irob  by  Leah.  He  took 
part  with  his  brother  Simeon  in  the  inhumaa 
*ad  treacherous  murder  of  the  bhechemites, 


out  of  revenge  for  the  violence  coj'iimitted 
on  their  sister  Dinah ;  on  which  account 
he  was  included  in  tlii  prophetic  curse  of 
Jacob  on  las  death-bed,  whic'i  cut  them  off 
from  succeeding  to  the  prerogatives  of  primo- 
geniture, forfeited' by  the  criminal  conduct 
of  their  elder  brother  Reuben,  ;ind  sentenced 
them  to  be  *'  dispersed  in  Jacob,  and  scattered 
in  Israel."  This  prediction  was  verified  in  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  who  had  no  inheritance 
assigned  them  among  their  brethren  in  the 
land  nf  Canaan,  but  were  obliged  to  live  on  the 
tytli'.s  and  offerings  of  the  other  tribes.  How- 
ever, by  t'leir  zeal  against  idolatry,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  executed  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  to  put  to  death  a  number  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  tliey  obtain- 
ed a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  in  the  person  of  their  progenitor. 
Eor  they  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  ; 
whii:h,  though  subordinate  to  that  of  Aaron 
and  his  posterity,  entitled  them  to  considerable 
privileges  and  immunities.  They  were  thus 
appointed  the  keepers  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
ani)  instructors  of  the  people  ;  and  were  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  judicial  courts  of  every 
city  and  town,  and  to  the  property  of  thirty- 
five  cities,  with  all  their  territories,  in  which 
they  were  supported  by  a  fixed  contribution  of 
the  tenths  of  all  kinds  of  beasts,  truits,  and 
grain  in  Israel.     Genesis.     Exodus.     Numbers. 

LEVI-Ben-Gershom,  a  learned  rabbi  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  1290s  at  Bagnoli  in  Provence, 
which  being  subject  to  Spain,  both  French  and 
Spaniards  claim  him  as  their  countryman. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had 
produced  many  learned  men,  and  was  himself 
educated  to  the  medical  profession.  His  cele- 
brity, however,  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  philo- 
sophical and  theological  writings.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle ;  and  philosophizes  in  tlie 
spirit  of  his  master  when  discussing  subjects  in 
sacred  literature.  He  opposed  many  of  the 
Talmudical  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  and 
instead  of  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  ;ipptar- 
ance  of  angels  to  Ajraham,  Balaam,  &c.  in  a 
literal  sen^e,  he  maintained  that  they  are  only 
narratives  oi  visions,  dreams,  &c.  The  gift  of 
prophecy  he  considered  to  be  the  efltct  not  of 
a  divine  afflaUi<,  but  of  a  natural  genius,  and 
bodily  temperaitient.  He  died  at  Perpignan, 
in  1370,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Commentaries" 
on  all  the  books  of  t!ie  Old  Testament,  of  which 
some  are  inserted  in  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice, 
H  H  ?. 
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and  Basil ;  and  others  were  separately  printed, 
at  different  periods,  at  Pesaro,  Venice,  and 
Paris.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  laborious 
and  curious  philosophical  work,  entitled 
"  Millemot  Haschem,"  or  "  the  Battles  of  the 
liord,"  divided  into  treatises  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul;  the  knowledge  of. future 
events,  prophecy,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ;  the  omniscience  of  God  ;  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  the  heavens,  and  their  motion  ;  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  question,  whether  it  has  existed  from  eter- 
nity ?  The  author  inclines,  with  Aristotle,  to 
the  affirmative  side.  This  work  was  published 
in  folio,  at  Riva,  or  Reiff,  in  the  year  1560. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  our  rabbi 
composed  "  a  short  Exposition  on  the  I,ogic  of 
Averroes,  or  the  Ten  Categories  of  Aristotle," 
&c.  a  Latin  translation  of  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1552,  in  4to ;  and  various  other 
mathematical  and  philosophical  treatises,  which 
were  formerly  pres  rved  in  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can library,  and  th  it  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Paris. 
Woljii  Bibliotheca  Hebraa,  vol.  I.  R^landi  Ana- 
L\-t.  Rabbin,  apud  Fit.  celeb.  Rabbin.  Siwon's 
Catalogue  of  Jewish  Juthors,  in  his  Crit.  Hist. 
Old  Test.     Ilod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  XL  ch.  39. 

LEWIS  \.  emperor  and  king  of  France,  sur- 
named  le  Dehonnaire,  was  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne by  his  second  wife  Hildegarde.  He 
was  born  in  778,  and  when  a  child  was  crown- 
ed and  sent  into  Aquitaine  as  the  king  of  that 
state.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a 
ready  use  of  the  Latin.  His  administration  in 
Aquitaine  was  upon  the  whole  highly  to  his 
credit,  though  he  displayed  that  oveV-facility  of 
temper  which  gave  him  his  surname,  and  a 
spirit  of  scrupulous  and  superstitious  devotion, 
more  suited  to  the  cloister  than  the  throne. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  814,  he 
\vas  36  years  of  age  ;  and  being  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Charlemagne,  and  already  associ- 
ated by  him  in  the  imperial  throne,  he  succeed- 
ed to  his  power  and  dominions  without  oppo- 
sition. He  had  then,  by  his  queen  Ermen- 
garde,  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Lewis. 
Following  the  example  of  his  father  in  divid- 
ing his  dominions,  he  made  the  first  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  empire ;  created  the  second  king 
of  Aquitaine  ;  and  the  third,  king  of  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  this  distribution,  Bernard,  king  of 
Italy,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charlemagne,  instigated  by  some  malcontent 
bishops,  took  up  arms  with  the  view  of  depos- 


ing his  uncle.  As  he  advanced  towards  the 
Alps,  he  found  himself,  however,  deserted  by 
his  followers,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  throw  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet  and 
implore  his  clemency.  Lewis  referred  his 
cause  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  which  he  with  his  associates  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  punishment  was 
commuted  for  that  of  putting  out  their  eyes, 
but  the  unliappy  Bernard  died  soon  after  the 
operation.  Lewis  was  inspired  with  such  re- 
morse for  this  action  by  the  monks  and 'pre- 
lates who  governed  him,  that  he  performed  a 
public  penance  on  account  of  it,  which  degrad- 
ed him  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  The  em- 
press dying  in  B17,  he  was  persuaded  the  next 
year  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter  of  duke 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  a  woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, but  ambitious  and  intriguing.  She 
brought  him  a  son,  named  Charles,  the  provid- 
ing a  settlement  for  whom,  as  the  imperial  do- 
minions were  already  portioned  between  the 
three  former  sons,  became  the  great  concern  of 
the  empress,  and  involved  her  husband's  affairs 
in  confusion.  A  revolt  took  place,  headed  by 
Walla,  abbot  of  Corbie ;  and  the  emperor, 
after  undergoing  severe  reproaches  for  mis- 
government,  was  obliged  to  make  humiliating 
concessions  to  the  malcontents.  Judith  and 
her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pepin  and  Lewis, 
and  she  was  sent  into  a  convent.  The  jealousy 
of  the  emperor's  sons  against  each  other,  how- 
ever, caused  a  change  in  his  favour.  He  was 
restored  to  power,  and  recalled  his  empress 
and  her  son  to  court.  Amidst  contending 
passions  and  interests  it  was  not  likely  that  har- 
mony could  long  continue.  The  three  bro- 
thers joined  in  a  league  against  their  father, 
in  832,  and  the  pope,  Gregory  IV.,  appeared  in 
their  camp,  on  the  pretext  of  promoting  an  ac- 
commodation. The  unfortunate  emperor  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  to  his  sons.  He  was  deposed, 
and  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  upon 
Lothaire  ;  and  Judith  was  again  sent  to  a  nun- 
nery. Lewis  was  sentenced  to  a  public  peni- 
tence, which  was  to  continue  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Compassion,  however,  soon  began  to 
operate  in  his  favour.  I'he  two  younger  bro- 
thers took  up  arms  against  the  elder ;  Lewis 
was  solemnly  reconciled  to  the  church  and  re- 
placed on  the  throne  by  the  prelates,  and  Lo- 
thaire was  constrained  to  throw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet  and  ask  his  pardon.  The  good- 
nature of  the  emperor  was  contented  with  a 
moderate  punishment  of  those  who  had  fo- 
mented the  rebellion.     After  a  short  repose. 
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tlie  ambition  of  Judith,  who  had  caused  her 
son  Charles  to  be  declared  king  of  Neustria, 
produced  new  discontents.  These  were  aggra- 
vated when,  upon  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  em- 
peror gave  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to 
Ciiarles,  to  the  prejudice  of  Pepin's  son.  Lewis 
king  of  Bavaria  assembled  an  army,  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  for  himself  as  much  of  the 
territory  bordering  upon  his  own  dominions  as 
he  could  occupy.  After  a  temporary  accom- 
modation, he  resumed  his  arms,  and,  being 
joined  by  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  made 
himself  master  of  the  best  part  of  Germany. 
The  emperor,  receiving  the  unwelcome  news 
at  a  time  when  he  was  reduced  by  his  religious 
austerities,  fell  into  an  indisposition,  which  was 
increased  by  the  superstitious  terror  produced 
in  his  mind  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
He  withdrew  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  where, 
scarcely  for  many  days  taking  any  other  nou- 
rishment than  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eu- 
charist,  he  sunk  under  mental  and  bodily  debi- 
lity, in  840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  ,  On  his 
death-bed  he  appointed  Lothaire  his  successor 
in  the  empire  ;  and  being  reminded  of  his  son 
Lewis,  he  eagerly  cried,  "  I  pardon  Iiim,  but 
let  him  be  told  that  his  conduct  has  brought 
me  to  the  grave."  This  prince,  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  not  destitute  of  talents,  was 
perpetually  involved  in  trouble,  through  that 
weakness  and  pliability  of  temper,  which  filled 
him  with  vain  scruples,  and  threw  him  into 
the  power  of  those  who  successively  approach- 
ed his  person.  A'lod.  U/iivers.  Hist.  Jllil/ot 
Elemens. — A. 

LEWLS  n.  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  sur- 
named  /he  Toung,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  \.  His  father  created  him 
king  of  Italy  in  844,  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  by  the -pope  Sergius  IL 
.After  residing  two  years  in  that  country,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  was  associated  by 
his  father  in  the  empire.  An  irruption  of  the 
Saracens  into  the  south  of  Italy  recalled 
Lewis  to  its  defence,  and  he  defeated  them  in 
several  engagements.  He  afterwards  caused 
a  council  to  be  held  at  Tesino  for  the  reform- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  new  pope 
being  elected  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
emperor  or  Lewis,  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  election  of  a  competitor,  but  with- 
out success.  In  855  Lothaire  died,  and  by  his 
will  divided  his  dominions  between  his  three 
sons,  leaving  to  Lewis  only  the  title  of  emperor 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  this  distribution,  and  thenceforth 
confined  himself  to  the  administration  of  af- 


fairs in  that  country.  Renewed  incursions  of 
the  Saracens  gav.e  much  exercise  to  his  arms, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  recover  Bari 
from  them,  in  which  he  at  last  succeeded.  The 
factions  of  the  powerful  nobles  also  were  a 
source  of  great  disorders.  The  eastern  em- 
peror, Basil,  excited  Aldagise  duke  of  Benevento 
to  revolt  from  Lewis,  who  was  surprized  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  duke,  and  not  liberated 
till  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  re-enter  the 
dukedom.  From  this  oath  he  was,  however, 
absolved  by  the  pope.  Lewis  in  general  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  871 
was  crowned  king  of  Lorrain  by  pope  Adriaa 
II.  His  want  of  power,  however,  encouraged 
the  papal  court  in  usurpations  upon  what  had 
been  considered  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  875,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  afterwai'ds  married  to  Boson  king  of 
Provence.  Lewis  was  much  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  to  whom  he  administered  justice  with 
great  impartiality.  He  seems  to  have  possess- 
ed considerable  talents  civil  and  military,  but 
they  were  circumscribed  in  their  exercise  by  the 
inadequate  share  of  dominions  which  descended 
to  him  with  the  imperial  dignity.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hisi.~A. 

LEWIS  III.  emperor,  surnamed  ike  Infant, 
is  called  Lewis  IV.  by  those  who  recognize 
either  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  king  of  France,  or 
Lewis  the  Blind,  son  of  Boson  king  of  Pro- 
vence, among  the  emperors.  He  was  son  of 
the  emperor  Arnulf,  wKom  he  succeeded  in 
889,  being  then  in  his  seventh  year.  His 
reign  was  only  nominal,  as  it  passed  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  tutelage ;  and  during  the 
course  of  it,  Germany  was  desolated  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discord. 
Lewis  was.  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Ratisbon, 
where  he  died  in  911  or  912.  His  death 
forms  an  sera  in  the  Germanic  history,  as  he 
was  the  last  king  or  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the  lineage  of  Charlemagne.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.      Morcri. — A. 

LEWIS  IV.  (or  V.)  emperor,  son  of  Lewis 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  tlie 
emperor  Rodolph  I.,  was  born  in  1284.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  educated  at  Vienna  under  his  mo- 
thers Inspection,  and  distinguished  himself  be- 
yond all  the  princes  of  the  age  in  bodily  and 
mental  accomplishments.  In  13 14  he  was 
choserj  emperor  at  Frankfort  by  a  part  of  the 
electors,  while  another  part  adhered  to  Frede- 
ric, son  of  Albert,  emperor  and  duke  of  Aus- 
tria. Lewis  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapclle 
by  the  arclibiahop  of  JNIenti:,  while  Frederic 
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received  a  similar  honour  from  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  A  civil  war  immediately  ensued  ; 
and  in  13 16  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  thein,  before  Eslinguen  on  the  Neckar. 
In  Italy  the  Ghibelline  faction  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lewis,  while  the  Guelfs  supported 
that  of  Frederic,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread 
oyer  Lombardy.  In  13 19  Lewis  obtained  a 
victory  at  Muhldorf  in'Bavaria  ;  and  in  1322 
he  gave  Frederic  another  defeat,  and  took  him 
prisoner  in  the  battle.  Leopold,"  Frederic's 
brother,  continued  the  war  some  time  longer  ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  favour- 
ed that  party,  considering  it  now  as  ruined, 
made  their  peace  with  Lewis,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  for  emperor. 

Those  contests  between  Lewis  and  the  holy 
see  which  disquieted  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  now  commenced.      Pope  John   XXII. 
issued  a  bull,  assuming  in  the  most  haughty 
terms  the  right  of  deriding  between  competi- 
tors for  the  empire,  and  commanding  Lewis  to 
desist  from   exercising  the  imperial  functions 
till  he  should    obtain   his  express  permission. 
The  emperor  solemnly   protested  against   the 
principles  of  the  bull  ;  and  the  term  allowed 
him  for  consideration   having  expired,  a  sen- 
tence   of   excommunication    was    pronounced 
against  him.     In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds 
01   the    German   princes,   he   made  his   peace 
with  the  Austrian  family,  and  set    at  liberty 
duke  Frederic,  whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in 
prison.       Receiving    an    invitation    from    t'le 
Ghibelline  party  in  Italy,  he  marched  thither 
in    1327,   and   was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at 
Milan  by  the  bishop  of  Artzzo.     In  the  next 
year,   after    reducing    Pisa,    he    proceeded   to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  ho- 
nour,  and    wifh    his    empress   was    solemnly 
crowned  at  St.  Peter's  by  the  bishops  of  his 
party.      The  pope  renewing  his  bulls  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  him,  he 
retaliated  by  publicly  degrading  him  as  a  heretic 
and  deserter  of  his  Sock,  and  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him.      He  also  created  an 
antipope,  and  invested  him  with  the  papal  of- 
fice by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.     His  failure 
of  success   in    an   expedition  against   Robert 
king  of  Naples,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
Rome,  produced  such  a  change  in  the  popu- 
lace  of  that  city,  that  they  broke  out   into  a 
revolt,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  withdraw 
with    his   troops    and    partizans.       His    cause 
,  thenceforth  rapidly  declined   in   Italy,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to   return   into  Ger.many. 
An  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope  in  1330  was  treated 
•with  disdain,  and  attcjnpts  were  made  with 


success  to  e^ccite  against  him  John  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  had  entered  Italy  as  the  emperor's 
lieutenant,  and  hatl  recovered  most  of  the 
towns  in  Lombardy.  Other  enemies  were 
raised  against  Lewis  in  Germany;  but  he  was 
able  to  i.upport  his  interest  in  that  country, 
and  preserve  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Pope  John  died  in  1334,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XIl  ,  who  persevered  in  hostility 
with  the  emperor.  The  overtures  of  Lewis 
for  terminating  their  disputes,  in  1336,  vver,; 
defeatt^d  by  the  interference  of  Philip  de  Va- 
lois  king  of  France;  and  in  return,  Lewis 
made  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  king  of 
England,  whom  he  created  vicar  of  rbc  t  mpire. 
The  princes  of  the  empire,  as  v.  ell  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  secular,  assembling  at  iSpire,  deciired  the 
empire  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  at;d 
pronounced  Lewis  the  law'ul  emperor;  and 
Benedict  baving  refused  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion in  this  matter,  a  diet  wa;.  ronvcked  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  a  constitutio  ,  f^r  ever 
establishing  the  inticpendcnce  of  the  empire 
was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  change  in  the  popedom  m  1343,  when 
Clement    VI.    succeeded    to   the   Roman   see, 
made  no  alteration  in  the  politics  of  that  court 
with  respect  to  the  emperor.     Lewis  in  vain 
made  overtures  of  accommodation  :  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  his  holiness  were  too  un- 
rea.sonable  to  be  acquiesced  in.     New  excom- 
munications   were    fulminated    against    Lewis 
and  his  adherents;  and  the  breach  was  widened 
by  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
whose  subject  Ckmrni  w,is  by  birth.     In  order 
to  find   the  emperor  employment  at  home,  a 
competitcr  was  set  up  against  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Ch.irles  of  Luxemourg.  son  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  crowned    king  of  the 
Romans  by  the  prelates  and  princes  of  his  fac- 
tion.      Lewis,     however,     retained     the    al- 
legiance of  the  greatest  part  of  the  empire,  and 
his  son  ga-.  e  a  defeat  to  Charles  in  the  country 
of  Tyrol.      At  length,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
hunting,   an  exercise  to  which  he  was  greatly, 
addicted,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and   immediately  expired,    in  October 
1347,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of 
thnty-three  yci^rs.     This  prince  was  gay,  lively 
and   polished,   brave  and   active,  hasty  in   hi.s 
temper,  and  attached  to  the  fair  sex.   He  resided 
altogether   in  his   hereditary  states,   and  held 
magnificent    tournaments    at    Munich,    after 
they  had  for  four  centuries  been  discontinued 
in  Germany.     He  \vas  thrice  married,  and  left 
a  numerous  progeny.  Mod,  Univeis.  Hist. — A. 
LEWIS  I.  king  of  France.  See  Lewis  I.  em= 
peror. 
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LEWIS  IT.  king  of  France,  surnamed  Le 
Begue  (the  Stammerer),  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  born  in  843.  He  was  created  king 
of  Aquitalne  in  867,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  throne  of  France  in  877.  The  pope, 
John  VIII.,  coniinp;  into  France  to  obtain  pro- 
tection against  the  Saracens,  crowned  Lewis  at 
Troyes  at  his  request,  but  only  as  king;  for 
those  authors  are  mistaken  who  assert  that  he 
received  also  the  imperial  crown.  He  seems, 
indeed,  neither  for  power  nor  for  abilities  to 
have  been  entitled  to  much  consideration.  A 
rebellion  of  the  marquis  of  Languedoc  caused 
him  to  take  the  field  \  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Autun  he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady, and  being  removed  to  Compcigne,  he 
died  there  in  879,  after  a  reign  of  only  eighteen 
months.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  fust  consort, 
Ansgarde,  whom  lie  had  been  obliged  by  his 
father  to  repudiate;  and  at  his  death,  his  se- 
cond wife,  Adelaide,  was  pregnant  of  a  son, 
who  was  Charles  the  Simple.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hht.     Alora-i.     Millot.—k. 

LEWIS  III.  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
Lewis  II.,  born  in  860,  was  designed  by  his  fa- 
ther for  his  sole  successor;  but  the  great  lords 
of  the  kingdom  thought  it  best  t(5  associate 
with  him  his  brother  Carloman.  The  division 
of  territory  was  made  in  880,  when  Lewis  had 
for  his  share  France  proper,  and  Neustria  -,  and 
Carloman,  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine.  The 
wcakjiess  of  tlie  crown  encouraged  usurpations; 
and  Boson,  duke  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  carved 
out  for  himself  a  considerable  principality  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Provence.  Lewis  king  of  Ger- 
many obtained  the  cession  of  part  of  Lorrain, 
but  assisted  the  king  of  France  in  dispossessing 
Hugh,  the  bastard  of  Lothairc,  who  had  seized 
the  other  part.  While  the  two  brothers,  who 
lived  in  great  concord,  were-  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Vicnne,  held  by  the  consort  of  Boson,., 
an  irruption  of  the  Normans  into  Picardy  called 
Lewis  to  its  defence.  He  gave  them  battle 
rear  Saucour,  and  is  said  to  have  slain  9000  of 
them,  but  with  a  loss  on  his  part  which  pre- 
vented hirri  from  pursuing  his  victory.  After- 
wards being  urged  by  the  duke  of  Britany  to 
assist  him  in  repelling  the  Normans  who  had 
invaded  his  country,  he  marched  on  his  way  as 
far  as  Tours,  where  he  found  himself  much  in- 
disposed. Desiring  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
ibbey  of  St.  Denis,  he  died  there  in  B82,  in  the 
tweniy-second  year  of  his  age.  Mod.  U/iiv. 
Ht-t.     Millot.—K. 

14  WIS  IV.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
d'Oi/.'ietner,  was  the  only  son  of  Charles  the 


Simple  by  Egiva,  daughter  of  Edward  tlie 
Elder,  king  of  England.  He  was  born  about 
917;  and  upon  the  event  of  the  deposition  of 
his  father  in  923,  was  taken  by  his  mother  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Athelstan. 
He  remained  there  till  936;  when,  upon  the  in- 
terregnum that  succeeded  the  death  of  Raoul  king 
of  France,  the  nobility,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
potent  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  in- 
vited young  Lewis  to  return  and  ascend  the 
throne.  His  long  residence  and  education  in 
England  affixed  upon  him  his  surname,  signi- 
fying yiam  'beyond  sea.  Hugh,  thougli  not 
chusing  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
had  nothing  so  much  in  viev/  as  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  young 
king  was  crowned,  he  got  himself  appointed 
his  tutor,  and  led  him  wiili  an  army  against 
Hugh  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  obliged  to  divide 
his  territories  with  himself.  The  attempts  of 
Lewis  to  free  himself  from  this  state  of  depend- 
ence gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  which  for  several 
years  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  Tlie 
king's  attempt  to  recover  Lorrain  brought  upon 
him  the  arms  of  Otho  king  of  Germany,  who 
rescued  it  from  him.  Soon  after,  however, 
Lewis  married  Gerberge,  the  sister  of  Otho  ; 
and  by  his  mediation  and  that  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy  a  peace  between  Lewis  and  his  re- 
bellious subjects  was  concluded  in  942.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  943  occa- 
sioned an  attempt  by  the  king  to  reunite  that 
duchy  to  the  kingdom  by  treacherously  getting 
possession  of  the  person  of  his  son  Richard, 
then  a  child  ;  and  upon  its  failure  he  united 
with  Hugh  the  Great  in  an  open  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Its  event,  however,  was,  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  Lewis  was  totally 
defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  was  not  released  till  he  had  consented  to  a 
treaty  fully  securing  the  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy. Hugh  afterwards  held  him  a  year 
longer  in  captivity,  till  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self a  grant  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Laon. 
Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  between  the 
king  and  Hugh,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law  Otho.  The  cen- 
sures of  the  churcli  were  also  called  in  to  reduce 
Hugh  to  obedience,  and  an  accommod.uion 
ensued  in  950,  which,  however.  Was  not  last- 
ing, At  length  a  settled  peace  was  ellVctcd  by 
means  of  the  consorts  of  the  king  and  Hugh, 
who  were  sisters  ;  and  Lewis  had  leisure  to 
take  measures  for  repelling  the  Hungarians, 
who  were  ravaging  Chanip-.igne  and  I'icardy. 
As  he  was  travelling  between  L^aon  and  llhciin,--, 
a  wolf  roused  by  chance. led  him  to  the  chase; 
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in  tht  ardour  of  which  he  received  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  was  so  severely  brtiised,  that 
the  consequences  proved  fatal  in  October  954. 
He  died  at  Rheims,  and  was  interred  in  its 
cathedral.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  was  so 
turbulent,  that  he  had  little  room  to  display 
any  other  qualities  than  those  of  the  martial 
class.  He  was,  however,  much  regretted  by 
his  subjects,  and  transmitted  his  crown  in 
peace  to  his  son  Lothaire.  Jl/cc^.  Univ.  Hist. 
AToi-eri.     Ml  Hot. — A. 

LEWIS  V.  surnamcd  le  Fairi(a>it,  son  of 
Lothaire,  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 
government,  and  succeeded  him  in  986,  being 
then  ill  his  nineteenth  year.  His  surname  was 
given  him,  because  in  his  short  reign  he  did 
tiothitigy  and  not  on  account  of  a  sluggish  or 
indolentd  isposition  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  his 
accession,  he  manifested  a  violent  and  turbu- 
lent character.  He  quarrelled  with  the  queen- 
dowager;  expelled  the  bishop  of  Laon  from 
the  kingdom  on  pretence  of  his  being  her 
gallant  -,  and  upon  a  dispute  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  forcibly  entered  that  city 
■with  considerable  effusion  of  blood.  He  was 
preparing  to  march  to  the  succour  of  the  count 
of  Barcelona  against  the  Saracens,  when  he 
■was  taken  off  by  poison,  administered,  it  is 
said,  by  his  wife  Blanche  or  Constance,  in 
June  987.  With  him  ended  the  race  of 
French  kings  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
called  the  Carlovingir.n  line,  which  had  sat  on 
the  throne  between  230  and  240  years.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.    Millot.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  VI.  king  of  France,  surnamed  le 
Gros,  son  of  Philip  I.,  was  born  in  icSt.  His 
father,  who  by  his  vices  had  involved  himself 
in  many  difiicuUles,  -.'.ssociated  him  in  the  go- 
vernment in  1 100.  Instead  of  following  a  bad 
example,  prince  Lewis  was  a  youth  of  excel- 
lent character,  free  from  the  foibles  incident 
to  his  age  and  rank,  active,  vigilant,  brave,  and 
affable.  By  his  vigour,  he  held  in  awe  the 
discontented  nobles,  repressed  the  rebelHous, 
demolished  their  castles,  and  compelled  them 
to  restore  the  estates  which  they  had  usurped 
from  the  clergy.  His  mother-in-law  Bertrade, 
who  possessed  an  unlimited  sway  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  Lewis,  and  regarding  him  as  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  elevation  of  her  own  sons,  ren- 
dered the  court  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  he 
■withdrew  for  a  time  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  and  respect  by 
Henry  I.  Bertrade  forged  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  Philip,  requesting  Henry  to  keep  his 
son  in  confinement,  or  put  him  to  death ;  this 


was  shewn  by  Henry  to  the  prince,  who,  upon 
his  return,  demanded  justice  of  his  father  for 
the  base  attempt.  Bertr:ide  then  gave  him 
poison,  which  had  so  violent  an  operation  that- 
it  brought  him  into  the  greatest  dinger  of  his 
life  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  paleness  of  counte- 
nance never  afterwards  left  him.  Philip,  un- 
able to  part  with  this  infamous  woman,  obliged 
her  to  make  such  submissions  to  his  son  as 
disarmed  his  resentment. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  in  iioo,  Lewis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  weakness  to  which 
the  crown  had  been  reduced  caused  him  to 
experience  much  disturbance  from  his  own  im- 
mediate feudatories,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  he  could  rciiuce  them  to  obedience. 
Soon  after,  in  nic,  he  became  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  Henry  I.,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered ab  the  commencement  of  the  long  con- 
tests betwcren  the  kings  of  France  aftd  England. 
Henry,  ^s  duke  of  Normandy,  liad  taken  pos- 
session of  the  toriress  of  Gisors  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  de- 
molish it  according  to  agreement,  Lewis 
marched  an  army  against  it.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  efTusion  ot  blood,  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  Henry  to  decide  the  point  in  single  combat; 
which  that  politic  king  declined,  saying  that 
he  had  no  motive  to  fight  for  a  place  of  which 
he  was  alre.idy  in  possession.  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Lewis  was  victorious  ;  and  by 
a  peace,  concluded  not  long  after,  it  was 
agreed  that  William  the  son  of  Henry  should 
do  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  which  f^enry  himself 
had  refused  to  do.  War,  however,  was  soon 
renewed,  and  each  king  endeavoured  to  raise 
up  enemies  to  the  other  from  his  own  vassals. 
Lewis,  though  not  always  successful,  was  al- 
ways brave.  In  an  action  at  Brenneville, 
when  an  English  warrior  had  seized  his  bridle, 
crying  "the  king  is  taken  !"  "Do  you  not  know 
(said  Lewis)  that  the  king  is  never  taken  at 
chess  f"  and  immediately  laid  him  dead  with  a 
stroke  of  his  sword.  Lewis,  sensible  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  king  of  England,  to  which  he. 
had  himself  formerly  contributed,  used  all  his 
efforts  to  deprive  Henry  of  that  dukedom,  and 
transfer  it  to  William  the  son  of  Robert,  Hen- 
ry's, unfortunate  elder  brother ;  but  he  was 
foiled  by  the  superior  policy  and  military  ta- 
lents of  the  English  king.  At  a  council  held 
at  Rheims  in  11 19,  in  which  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.,  Lewis  lodged  his  comphaints  against 
the  king  of  England,  but  had  not  influence 
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enough  to   drnw    do'vn   the  censures  of  the 
church  upon  him.     'Ihe  emperor,  afterwards, 
cxcit..d  by  Henry  I.  wlio  v/as  }iis  fatlier-in-I.iw, 
invaded  P'rance  ;    but  the  cominon  danger  in- 
duced the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  exert  them- 
selves with  such  effect,  that' Lewis  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  the  em- 
peror thought  proper  to  retire.     The  vassals, 
however,  refused   to   comply  with  the  king's 
desire  of  marcliing  into  Normandy,  and  con- 
quering that  duchy  from  Henry.     It  was  at 
this  musier    of    the    national  force   that  the 
famous  oriflamme,  or  banner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  was  displayed  as  the  king's  stand- 
ard.      Althougli    extremely    religious,-  and    a 
faithful  son  of  the  church,  Lewis  had  a  dispute 
with   some  of   his    seditious   prelates,    which 
brought  upon  him  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation from  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Sens ; 
but  it  was  taken  off  by  the  pope.     The  assas- 
sination  of  Charles,   earl   of  Flanders,  occa- 
sioned Lewis  to  march  with  an  army  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  of- 
fenders, and    conferring    the  vacant  earldom 
upon  William,  son  of  Robert,  the  former  duke 
of  Normandy  •,  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
rendered  his  scheme  abortive.      He  also  la- 
boured to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the 
popedom  between  Imiocent  IL  and    Anaclet, 
the  first  of  whom  he  supported  as  a  lawful 
pontiff.     An  exuberance  of  fat   (wliich  gave 
him  his  surname)  now  brought  him  into  a  de- 
clining state  of  health  ;    and  he  prepared  for 
death  "by  settling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
Having  some  years  before  lost  his  eldest  son 
Philip,  he  caused  his  next  son  Lewis  to  be  so- 
lemnly crowned   at  a  council  of  the  nation. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  drew 
his  signet  from  his  finger  and  put  it  upon  that 
of  his  son,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
remember,  that  the    sovereign   authority,   of 
which  this  was  the  symbol,  was  a  public  trust, 
of  which  a  strict  account  would  be  required  in 
a  future  world.      His  people,  whom  he  had 
freed  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  and 
never  burdened  with  taxes,  flocked  around  to 
see  him  before  he  expired;   which  event  hap- 
pened at  Paris  in  August  1137,  when  he  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  compkta.     By  his 
wife  Adelaide  of  Savojt,  he  left  several  sons, 
and  one  daughter.    Scarcely  any  of  the  French 
kings  have  maintained  a  more  irreproachable 
character  than  Lewis   VL,  who  would  have 
appeared  with  greater  splendour  in  history  had 
he  not  been  opposed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Henry  I.     His  reign  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mencement in  France  of  that  balance  to  the 
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power  of  the  feudal  lords  which  arose  from  the 
order  of  citizens.  By  the  advice  of  his  mini- 
ster, the  celebrated  abbot  Sugcr,  he  conferred 
new  privileges  on  the  towns  within  his  do- 
mains, by  what  were  entitled  charters  of  com- 
munity, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or 
bodies  politic,  with  the  right  of  administering 
justice,  levying  taxes,  and  embodying  a  militia 
within  their  own  districts.  He'  also  further 
restrained  the  authority  of  the  nobles  by  al- 
lowing appeal  in  various  cases  from  the  sen- 
tence of  their  officers  to  the  royal  judges. 
A/orl.  Univ.  Hist.  Millot.  Roberiion's  In- 
trDd.  to  Hist,  of  'Charles  V.--K. 

LEWIS  Vil.  king  of  France,  surnamed  Le 
Jiune  (The  young),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1 120.  A  short  time  before  his  fathei's 
death  he  married  Eieanora,  the  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Guieniit  and  count  of  Poitou ;  by 
which  alliance  an  extensive  country  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  was  united  to  the  crown 
of  France.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1 137,  being  in  his  eighteenth  year,  of  lively 
parts,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  in  his  temper, 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  obstinately  attached 
to  his  will.  He  began  his  reign  by  repressing 
some  outrages  of  the  nobles,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  commons,  who  now  felt  the  power  derived 
from  their  new  privileges.  The  election  of  aa 
archbishop  of  Bourges  without  his  consent  in- 
volved him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy  of  that 
see,  and  eventually  with  pope  Innocent  II., 
who  supported  them.  This  pontiff  consecrated 
the  archbishop  in  person,  and  insultingly  said, 
that  "  the  king  was  a  young  man,  who  wanted 
to  be  taught  not  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
affiirs."  Lewis  was  resolute,  and  obliged  the 
prelate  to  leave  his  see,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Thibaud  count  of  Champagne, 
an  intriguing  lord,  who  was  perpetually  fo- 
menting disturbances  in  the  French  Ling's  go- 
vernment. Provoked  with  his  machinations, 
Lewis  made  an  inroad  into  Champagne,  sacked 
the  town  of  Vitri,  and  set  fire  to  a  church,  in 
which  more  than  1300  people  perished  mise- 
rably. SCruck  with  remorse  at  this  cruel  ac- 
tion, he  made  his  peace  with  the  archbishop 
and  count,  and  resolved  to  expiate  his  fault  by 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  second- 
crusade  was  at  this  time  preached  up  by  St. 
Bernard  with  all  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  ;  and 
although  the  wise  abbot  Suger,  who  continued 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  crown  in  this  rei^n, 
attempted  to  persuade  Lewis  to  content  him- 
self with  sending  contributions  of  men  and 
money  for  the  enterprise,  the  eloquence  of  Ber- 
nard and  the  spirit  of  the  age  overthrew  his 
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counsels.    At  the  great  national  assembly  held 
at  Vezelai  in  1146,  Lewis  waj  the  first  to  take 
the  cross;  and  his  example  wr.s  followed  by  the 
(jueen,  and  all  the  principal  nobility.     He  set 
out  in  1 147,  at  the  head  of  8o,coo  men,  on  his 
march  by  land  to  Constantinople;    where  he 
was  received  with  much  respect  by  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus,  though,  in  fact,  the 
Greeks  viewed  with  more  apprehension  than 
good-will  these  formidable   inundations  from 
the  West.     The  French  host  penetrated  with 
great  loss  through  lesser  Asia  to  Antioch,  the 
principality  of  which  was  held  by  his  wife's 
uncle,  Raymond  de  Poitiers.    After  recruiting 
his  forces  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, where,  in  a  council  of  the  crusading 
princes,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Damascus.     This  enterprise  failed  of  suc- 
cess;   and   Lewis,  after  several  disasters,  re- 
turned to  France,  having  gained  little  credit  by 
his  expedition,  besides  that  of-devout  attach- 
njent  to  the  Christian  religion.     His  honour 
and  domestic  comfort  were  injured  by  the  no- 
torious gallantries  of  his  queen  Eleonora,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  East.     She  despised 
him,  as  acting  the  part  rather  of  a  monk  than  a 
king;  and  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  her 
favours  upon  her  own   uncle  Raymond,  and 
upon  a  handsome  young  Turk.    Lewis,  after  his 
return,   declared   his  intention  of  repudiating 
her ;    and  though  the  abbot  Suger,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  a  restoration  of  her  dowry, 
for  a  time  diverted  him  from  his  purpose,  yet, 
after  the  death  of  that  minister,  it  was  carried 
into  effect  at  a  council  held  in  1152.     The 
provinces  of  Aquitaine  were   thus  again  de- 
tached from  the"  crown  of  France,  and,  what 
was  worse,  they  were  transferred  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  Eleanora's  marriage,  six  weeks  after 
her  divorce,  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  then  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  soon  after  king  of  England,  un- 
der the  name  of  Henry  IL  This  impolicy  is  said 
to  have  fixed  the  surname  of  the  Tomig  upon 
Lewis,  who,  however,   can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  separating  himself  from  an  unfaithful  spouse; 
but,  according  to  the  rules  of  royal  policy,  he 
should  at  least  have  prevented  her  from  con- 
veying her  inheritance  to  a  dangerous  rival. 

Lewis  endeavoured  to  counteract  his  error 
by  raising  up  a  competitor  to  Henry  in  his 
dukedom  of  Normandy.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife  Constantia,  daughter  of  Alphonso, 
king  of  Castille,  and  soon  after  displayed  his 
piety  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  ajt  Compostella.  Tlie  pretension  of 
Henry  to  the  county  of  Toulouse  in  right  of 
his  wife   produced    a    v.-ar  bctv/een  the  two 


kings,  which,  without  any  signal  event,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace  in  1 160.  The  death  of 
Constantia  without  male  issue  caused  Lewis  to 
contract  a  third  marriage  with  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  his  old  enemy,  Thibaud  count  of 
Champagne.  When  the  memorable  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Henry  and  Becket,  the 
latter  obtained  an  asylum  in  France,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  another  rupture  be- 
tween the  rival  kings.  A  temporary  accom. 
modation  was  succeeded  by  fresh  hostilities,  in 
which  Lewis  drew  over  to  his  party  the  un- 
dutiful  sons  of  the  English  monarch.  Of 
these,  Henry,  the  eldest,  had  espoused  a 
daughter  of  Lewis.  'In  this  contest,  the  vi- 
gour and  abilities  of  Henry  extricated  him 
from  difficukies  which  seemed  likely  to  over- 
whelm him,  and  Lewis  obtained  little  honour 
or  advantage  from  his  atternpts.  The  friend- 
ship between  the  kings  was  at  length  so  well 
restored,  that  Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  illness  of 
his  only  son  Philip,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  now-sainted  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  cordiality  and  respect  by  Henry. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  attack,  which  left  a  palsy  on  one 
side.  Sensible  of  his  precarious  state,  he 
caused  his  son  to  be  solemnly  crovi-ned  ;  and 
having  languished  about  a  year  under  his- 
malady,  expired  at  Paris  in  11, so,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-three  years.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Mo~ 
reri.     Millot. — A. 

LEWIS  VIIL  king  of  France,  surnamed. 
the  Lion,  son  of  PInlip  Augustus  and  Isabella 
of  Hainault,  was  born  in  1187.  He  early  dis- 
played his  martial  disposition  under  his  father 
at  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  against  king  John' 
of  England  in  Poitou.  When  a  crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  the  Albigenses,  he  took  the 
cross  without  his  father's  knowledge,  and 
marching  into  Languedoc  in  12.15,  made  him- 
self master  ef  sever.d  places.  When  the  En- 
glish barons,  who  had  confederated  in  mainte- 
nance of  their  liberties,  found  their  cause  in 
great  danger  from  John,  who  had  violated  his 
treaty  with  them,  they  sent  an  offer  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  prince  Lewis,  whose 
wife,  Blanche  of  Castille,  was  grand-daughter 
to  Henry  II.  As  pope  Innocent  had  taken^ 
upon  himself  the  protection  of  John  as  a  vas- 
sal of  the  holy  see,  Philip  was  afraid  openly  to- 
support  his  son  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  him;, 
yet  he  indirectly  supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  with  which,  in  12  16,  he  landed  in  Kent, 
He  was  received  in  London,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  many  castles  in  different  parts,  wliicli, 
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cither  surrendered,  or  were  put  into  hi»  hands 
by  the  disaffected  barons.  At  length  jealousies 
began  to  prevail  between  the  allied  English 
and  French,  and  many  of  the  barons,  justly 
dreading  a  foreign  reign,  went  back  to  the 
royal  party.  The  death  of  the  hated  John 
still  farther  changed  the  minds  of  the  English; 
and  Lewis,  who  seems  to  have  exhibited  no 
great  share  of  military  skill  in  his  enterprise, 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  himself  and  his  troops 
in  London.  A  fleet  coming  to  his  succour 
was  defeated,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  capitulation  with  the  young  king 
Henry  for  permission  to  return  unmolested. 
In  1219  he  was  again  engaged  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  but  his  efforts  were  not  considerable. 
He  succeeded  in  1223  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  urged  by 
Henry  to  make  restitution,  according  to  liis 
treaty  when  prince,  of  the  provinces  taken  by 
his  father  from  king  John,  he  evaded  the  de- 
mand, and  a  war  was  the  consequence.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Rochelle,  and  at 
length  the  English  were  left  in  possession  of 
nothing  in  France  but  the  town  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs  he  made  a  truce  with  Henry; 
the  motive  for  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  of  heading  another  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
pope's  legate.  Receiving  from  Amauri  de 
Montfort  a  cession  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
estates  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  he  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  inhabitants  of  Avignon  refused  to  admit 
him,  upor^  which  he  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
He  lay  before  it  three  months  before  it  capitu- 
lated ;  and  then,  with  an  army  much  di- 
minished, he  proceeded  into  Languedoc.  The 
season  of  the  year  not  permitting  him  to  at- 
tempt the  city  of  Toulouse,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris ;  but  on  the  road  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off'  at  Mont- 
pensier  in  Auvergne,  after  a  week's  illness,  in 
November  1226.  He  was  then  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  reign.  By 
his  last  will  he  settled  great  apanages  upon  his 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sons,  and  directed 
that  all  the  younger  ones  should  enter  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  Mod.  Utiivers.  Hist.  iMil- 
ht.—A. 

LEWIS  IX.'  king  of  France,  named  Saint 
Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  12 15. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1226  he  was  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castille,  who  was  also  made  regent  of  the 


kingdom.  (See  her  article.)  It  was  her  great 
object  in  his  education  to  iaculcate  in  him  an 
attachment  to  reli'iion."  and  to  nrcbtrve  liis  mo- 
rals untainted.  For  the  lirst  purpose  she  sur- 
rounded him  with  ecclesiastics ;  for  the  se- 
cond she  married  him  in  his  nineteenth  year 
to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  and 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  conduct  even  when 
grown  to  manhood.  When  his  age  permitted 
him  to  take  tlie  reins  of  government,  such 
was  the  respect  he  bore  his  mother,  that  her 
authority  remained  unimpaired,  and  for  several 
years  they  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  jointly. 
It  was  greatly  to  his  honour,  that  although  no 
prince  surpassed  him  in  devoutness,  he  well 
knew  the  limits  between  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astic jurisdiction,  and  was  jealous  of  usurpa- 
tions in  the  latter.  When  pope  Gregory  IX., 
after  excommunicating  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.,  preached  up  a  crusade  against  him,  and 
offered  the  empire  to  Robert  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  France,  Lewis  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  crusade,  and  rejected  the  proffered, 
imperial  crown  for  his  brother.  A  revolt  of 
the  count  de  la  Marche  in  1242,  supported  by- 
Henry  III.  of  England,  gave  occasion  to  Lewis 
to  display  his  courage  and  martial  talents.  He 
gained  two  victories  in  person,  and  constrained 
the  count  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace  ;  and  also  dissipated  a  confederacy  of 
other  malcontent  nobles.  He  made  a  number 
of  useful  regulations,  which  had  in  view  the 
securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  prevent  strangers  from  inheriting 
lands  in  France  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  landholders  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  foreigners  without  his 
permission.  By  another  edict,  all  persons  who 
held  lands  both  from  the  king  of  France  and 
of  England,  and  thereby  were  vassals  of  each, 
were  enjoined  to  make  their  election  between 
the  two,  that  they  might  not,  in  time  of  war, 
be  distracted  by  contrary  duties.  In  the  midst 
of  these  cares  Lewis  was  attacked  with  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  under  the  impression  of  which 
he  made  a  vow,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  infidels. 
No  remonstrances  from  his  counsellors  and 
nobles,  and  even  his  prelates,  availed  to  divert 
him  from  the  resolution  of  fulfilling  this  vow; 
and  all  that  wisdom  was  able  to  do  in  con- 
trouling  superstition,  was  to  frame  the  most 
prudential  regulations  with  respect  to  the  en- 
terprise itself,  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  king's  absence. 

After  a  preparation  of  three  years,  Lewis, 
having  appointed  his  mother  Blanphe  regent, 
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cni barked  in  1248  at  Aigues-MorteSj  accompa- 
nied by  his  queen,  bis  brothers  the  counts  of 
Artois  and  Anjou,  and  almost  all  the  chivalry 
of  France.  Hi^  troops,  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  amounted  to  50,000  men.  He 
•wintered  at  Cyprus,  where  his  army  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  It  was  there  deternjlned 
to  make  war  first  upon  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  PaJcitine. 
In  1249  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  leaping  into  the  sea  sword  in  hand,  gained 
the  beach,  and  drove  away  the  Saracens  drawn 
up  to  defend  it.  Damictta,  abandoned  by  the 
panic-struck  foe,  yielded  to  the  first  assault. 
The  rising  of  the  Nile  prevented  his  further 
advance,  and  the  delay  introduced  disease  into 
his  army,  and  all  the  disorders  attending  upon 
idleness  and  want  of  subordination.  A  re- 
inforcement arrived  in  the  autumn,  led  by  the 

,  king's  third  brother,  ami  it  was  resolved  to  ad- 
vance towards  Cairo.  The  count  d'Artois, 
crossing  a  canal  of  the  Nile  with  a  body  of 
horse,  inconsiderately  pushed  on  to  Massoura, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  slain.     Lewis 

.  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  brother,  but  was 
only  able  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  valour  to 
extricate  himself,  and  place  his  army  in  a  state 
of  temporary  safety.  His  camp  was  invested 
by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  suf- 
ferings from  disease  and  scarcity.  The  king 
might  liave  secured  his  own  escape,  but  he  re- 
fused to  forsake  his  people.  A  retreat  to  Da- 
iriietta  was  attempted,  but  was  opposed  by 
such  difficulties,  that  after  great.losses  in  va- 
rious actions,  Lewis  with  his  brother  and  all 
his  remaining  army  were  obliged,  in  April 
125c,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  captives  were  massacred  by  the 
savage  and  irritated  foe,  and;  the  :kin^  was 
treated  with  great  rigour  aiid  insoleace,  which 
he  bore  with  firmness  and  dignity-  A  change 
in  the  Egyptian  government  produced  an  alter- 
ation in  his  favour;  and  for  ,the  sake  of  re- 
covering Damietta,  which  he  had  strongly  for- 
tified, a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  that 
place  was  made  the  price  of  the  monarch's  libe- 
ration, while  a  vast  sum  was  exacted  for  the 
lansom  of  his  followers.  A  truce  for  ten  years 
between  the  Christians  and  INlahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  a  further  condition.  This 
treaty  was  punctually  executed;  and  so  high 
was  the  honour  of  Lewis,  th.it  upon  discover- 
ing a  considerable  mistake  made  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  tale  of  the  money,  to  their  own 
loss,  he  caused  it  to  be  rectified.  He  left  the 
inauspicious  shore  with  his  queen  and  two  bro- 
tL(ars,  cari^i^ig  with  him  about  6000  men,  the 


sole  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  with 
which  he  had  landed  in  Egypt.  He  caused 
liimsclf  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port  of  Aeon, 
(Acre)  and  spent  four  years  in  Palestine,  for- 
getful of  his  own  kingdom,  and  only  attentive 
to  secure  that  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hostilities 
of  the  Saracens.  He  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  places  still  possessed  by  the  Christians, 
made  pilgrimages  of  devotion,  attempted  con- 
versions, and  sunt  die  great  king  in  the  fanatic 
crusader,  The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had 
undergone  much  disquiet  from  various  events 
during  his  absence,  at  length  recalled  him  to 
France.  In  the  passage,  the  vessel  that  car- 
ried him  and  his  family  struck  upon  a  rock,  and 
was  brought  into  imminent  danger.  He  was 
strongly  urged  to  go  on  board  another  ;  but  re- 
flecting that  if  he  left  the  ship,  the  despair  and 
confusion  of  the  crew  would  probably  occasion 
the  destruction  of  all  who  remained,  he  deter- 
mined to  stay,  and  trust  Providence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole.  History  perhaps  atfords 
no  example  more  striking,  of  the  union  of  forti- 
tude and  humanity  in  a  royal  personage  ! 

After  his  return,  he  displayed  a  seriousness 
approaching  to. melancholy ;  and  by  continu- 
ing to  w^^ar  the  cross  on  his  upper  garment, 
gave  a  token  of  the  passion  wliich  still  pre- 
dominated  in  his  soul.  He,  however,  applied 
to  the  government  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence,  and  by  his  strict 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
wholesome  regulations  which  he  established, 
promoted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
people.  In  the  true  simplicity  of  ancient 
times,  he  was  accustomed  to  scat  himself  un- 
der a  spreading  oak  at  his  castle  of  Vincennes, 
and,  in  person,  decide  causes.  He  protected 
the  mean  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great, 
and  would  not  suffer  his  own  brothers  to  pass 
the  limits  of  law  and  equity.  Mild  and  be- 
nevolent in  the  general  principles  of  his  legis- 
lation, he  was  severe  in  every  thing  that  re- 
garded religion;  and  the  edicts  which  he  issued 
•against  blasplieniers  and  impious  persons  are 
tainted  witli  the  cruelty  of  an  inquisitor.  His 
notions  on  this  head  may  be  judged  of  by  his 
advice  to  Joinville  against  disputing  with  irrfi- 
dels.  "  A  layman,  (said  he)  v.-hen  he  hears 
the  Christian  faith  blasphemed,  ought  to  -de- 
fend it  only  with  liis  S'.vord,  which  he  should 
run  up  to  the  hilt  in  (he  body  of  the  blas- 
phemer." His  devout  attachment  to  the  men- 
dicant orders  rendered  him  too  favourable  to 
their  usurpations  j  he  was,  indeed,  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  a  jacobin,  and  was  with 
great  diiEculty  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
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his  queen  and  family.  The  delicacy  of  his 
conscience  is  supposed  to  have  injured  the 
riglUs  of  his  crown  in  some  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  He  yielded  to  the  king  of  Arragon  the 
sovereignty  over  Roussillon  and  Catalonia,  in 
compensation  for  some  pretended  claims  which 
tlwt  prince  had  upon  Languedoc.  Witli 
Henry  III.  he  made  a  treaty,  ceding  to  him 
Limousin,  Perlgord,  Querei,  and  Agenois,  on 
the  condition  of  paying  liege-homage  for  them 
to  the  kings  of  France  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
he  was  desirous  of  restoring  Normandy  also  to 
the  English  kings,  could  he  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  peers.  This  scrupulous  regard 
to  equity,  however,  raised  his  character  among 
foreigners,  who  gladly  applied  to  him  as  arbiter 
of  their  diflerences.  I'he  barons  of  England, 
and  Henry  III.,  in  their  disputes  agreed  to 
make  him  their  umpire :  his  decision  was 
favourable  to  the  regal  authority,  but  with  such 
a  reservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subjects,  that,  in  fact,  it  determined  nothing. 
The  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis, 
by  the  pope,  was  rather  acquiesced  in  than  fa- 
voured by  the  king,  as,  indeed^^its  justice  would 
not  bear  close  e.xamination.  He  honourably 
enlarged  his  own  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition 
of  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Low- 
countries. 

This  useful  and  respectable  course  of  con- 
duct was  at  length  fatally  interrupted  by  that 
zeal  for  propagating  his  religion  which  was 
Lewis's  ruling  passion.  The  pope's  legate 
easily  engaged  him  in  a  project  for  a  new 
crusade;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  at  an 
assembly  of  nobles,  almost  all  of  whom  took 
the  cross  with  their  sovereign.  Many,  how- 
ever, recollecting  the  disasters  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  attached  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  country,  flourishing  under  a  wise  go- 
vernment, deprecated  this  ebullition  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm.  Thd  preparations  for  this  new 
enterprise  were  long,  and  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  design,  which  was  supposed 
to  embrace  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  first  object,  however,  proved  to  be 
'  Tunis,  the  petty  king  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  given  some  indications  of  becoming  a 
Christian;  and  Lewis  testified  his  expecta- 
tions by  exclaiming,  "  What  an  honour  to  me, 
should  I  become  godfather  to  a  mahometan 
king  !"  He  disembarked  with  a  powerful 
army  on  the  African  coast  in  August  1270, 
took  possession  of  Carthage,  and  prepared. for 
the  siege  of  Tunis,  from  the  king  of  which  he 
only  received  defiance.      He  had  lain  but  a 


short  time  before  it,  when  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  bad  provisions  produced  a  pestilence 
in  his  camp,  by  which,  after  seeing  one  of  his 
sons  perish,  he  was  himself  carried  ofF  on 
August  25,  displaying  in  his  last  moments 
that  ardent  devotion  which  inspired  him  dur- 
ing his  whole  life.  He  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  The  written  instructions  wliich  he 
left  to  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Philip,  are 
equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
I'his  ,  prince  deservedly  ranks  among  the 
greatest  and  best  of  his  race.  His  foibles  were 
the  excess  of  good  qualities  ;  and  if  supersti- 
■  tion  led  him  into  projects  and  practices  in- 
jurious to  his  kingdom  and  degrading  to  him- 
self, the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  guarded  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, and  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  upright 
and  benevolent  of  men.  The  catholic  churcli, 
approving  his  piety  without  distinction,  holds 
his  memory  in  high  respect.  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  canonised  him  in  1297;  and  his  de- 
scendant Lewis  XIII.  procured  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour  to  be  declared  a  general 
feast  of  the  church.  AJod.  Univ.  Hist.  Mil- 
let.    Non-U.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  X.  king  of  Prance,  surnamed  Hutin 
(an  old  word  signifying  quarrelsome),  son  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  was  born  in  1291.  In  right  of 
his  mother  Joan,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Na- 
varre during  his  father's  life.  Pie  succeeded 
his  father  in  1314  ;  and  soortafter,  he  caused 
his  first  wife,  Slargaret  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  adultery,  to  be  strangled  at 
Chateau-Gaillard,  where  she  was  imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  the  surname  given  him,  he 
was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  the 
chief  minister  in  the  late  reign.  The  finances 
having  fallen  into  great  disorder,  Enguerand  de 
Marigni,  the  superintendent,  was  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  enmity  and  interest  of  Valois.  He 
married  for  a  second  wife  Clementia,  daughter 
to  Ch?" '  king  of  Hungary.  'I'he  necessity 
of  Ta.  ^  money  for  an  intended  expedition 
into  Flanders  suggested  the  expedient  of  a 
general  enfranchisement  in  the  king's  domains. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  already 
free;  but  those  of  the  country  were  serfs,  and 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  pay  for  that  free- 
dom wliich  was  forced  upon  them.  The  edict ; 
for  enfranchisement  began  with  these  word?, 
"  Since  according  to  natural  right  every  person 
ought  to  be  born  free,"  a  maxim  (it  has  been 
observed)  inconsisten-t  with  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  hberty.     Another  expedient  was  - 
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to  recal  for  alimited  time  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
expelled  the  kingdom  in  the  late  reign.  Lewis 
then  made  a  campaign  against  Robert  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  broken  his  treaty  niade  with 
Philip.  Byhisarts,however,hostilities  were  pro- 
tractedtill  the  bad  weather  came  on,whichoblig- 
cd  the  French  army  to  retreat  without  obtaining 
any  advantage.  A  sudden  disorder,  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  drinking  cold  wine  or 
water  when  he  was  heated,  proved  fatal  to 
Lewis  in  June  1316,  after  a  reign  of  a  year 
"■  and  seven  months.  He  left  a  posthumous  son, 
who  died  in  his  cradle.  His  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  was  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the 
Salic  law.  Moti.  U/iivers.  Hist.  jVIillot. — A. 

LEWIS  XI.  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  was  born  in  1423.  From  his  youth  he 
displayed  considerable  talents,  but  united  with 
a  dark  and  turbulent  disposition-.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  a  party  of  discontented 
nobles,  who  excited  a  petty  war  entitled  la 
Pragtierie,  which  was  soon  suppressed ;  and 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  submit.  He  after- 
wards recovered  the  royal  favour,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  relieving  Harfleur,  invested' 
by  the  English,  and  reducing  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnac,  who  had  revolted.  He  was  then  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  duke  of 
Austria  against  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  some 
advantages  over  them :  they  were,  however,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  negociation  with  the  cantons,  in 
which  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  crown  of  France.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  ascendency  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
his  father's  mistress,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
king's  ministers,  he  left  the  court  in  1446,  and 
retired  into  Dauphinr,  in  which  province  he 
exercised  sovereign  authority.  He  established 
the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  made  laws,  and 
coined  money,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  till  his  measures  for 
supporting  his  independence  brought  great 
burdens  upon  them.  Without  asking  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  he  contracted  himself  to  a 
'  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  :  his  first  wife, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  died  in  1445.  His 
conduct  gave  Charles  so  much  suspicion  and 
uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  to  get  possession 
of  his  person ;  but  Lewis,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  intention,  made  his  escape, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince  treated 
him  with  great  generosity,  but  refused  to  give 
aid  to  his  seditious  projects.  Meantime,  the 
king  brought  back  the  government  of  Dau- 
phine  to  its  ancient  form,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  son's   motions.     So  little  confi- 


dence had  he  in  his  filial  affection,  that  tlie 
fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  contrivance  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

Lewis  in  1641  received  the  news  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France  ;  and  his.  noble 
host  Philip,  with  his  son  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois,  accompanied  him  from  Brabant  to 
Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned.  He  began 
his  reign  by  dismissing  his  father's  ministers, 
and  liberating  the  duke  of  Alengion  and  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  treasonable  practices.  He  imme- 
diately appeared  to  have  adopted  a  despotic 
system  of  domestic  government,  and  a  foreign 
policy  founded  on  total  disregard  to  treaties 
and  obligations,  and  dictated  merely  by  present 
interest.  In  pope  Pius  II.  he  met,  however, 
with  a  politician  more  refined  than  himself; 
for,  in  return  for  a  compliment,  and  in  hope 
that  Pius  would  assist  in  replacing  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  Lewis  can- 
celled the  pragmatic  of  his  father,  which  esta- 
blished the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church. 
Afterwards,  finding  himself  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  permitted  its  execution  in  certain 
points.  Being  constituted  mediator  in  a  dis- 
pute betv.'cen  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Arra- 
gon,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  former,  in 
which  he  gave  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of 
his  disposition ;  for  while  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch with  his  attendants  displayed  the  great- 
est magnificence  in  their  apparel,  he  appeared 
in  a  dress  of  coarse  cloth,  with  an  old  hat 
upon  his  head,  upon  whicli  was  stuck  a  leaden 
image.  This  contrast  inspired  them  with  mu- 
tual contempt  and  aversion  ;  but  Ijewis,  who 
had  the  ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  in  his  pay,  relied  little  upon  their 
good-will.  It  was  a  great  object  of  his  policy 
to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy;  and  his  first  step  was  to  redeem 
the  towns  on  the  Somme  from  duke  Philip  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  do  by  treaty.  Some  disputes, 
however,  ensued  in  the  execution  of  this  busi- 
ness; and  soon  after,  Lewis  was  suspected  of  a 
plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  duke 
and  his  son.  In  return,  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois,  who  hated  the  king,  joined  the  duke  of 
Britany  in  cabaling  with  his  discontented  no- 
bles, and  formed  a  confedtracy  called  the  kague 
for  the  public  good,  into  ■which  the  king's  own 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  entered.  The  re- 
volters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois  attempting  to  surprise  Paris,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Montlheri,  in  which  the 
victory  remained  undecided.     Paris  was,  how- 
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ever,  besieged  by  tlie  revolters;  and  tlie  king, 
in  onler  to  avert  the  danger,  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  which  was,  to 
break  the  league  by  liberal  promises,  and  trust 
to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of  them. 
He  therefore  agreed  to  a  disgraceful  treaty  in 
1465,  by  which  he  ceded  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  and  granted  lands  out  of 
the  royal  domains  to  others  of  the  leaders.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  practise  his 
political  arts.  Some  disputes  between  the 
dukes  of  Britany  and  Normandy  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  i-ecovering  all  the  strong  places 
in  the  latter  province,  and  he  procured  an  as- 
sembly of  the  states  to  declare  Normandy  in- 
separable from  the  crown  of  France;  so  that 
his  brother,  a  weak  prince,  was  divested  both 
of  that  dukedom,  and  of  that  which  he  before 
possessed.  A  commission  for  enquiring  into 
grievances,  which  the  treaty  had  obliged  him 
to  appoint,  was  by  his  arts  turned  into  a  state- 
inquisition  against  the  nobles,  wliich  assisted 
him  in  resuming  whit  he  had  ceded. 

The   accession    of   the  count  of  Charolols 
(Charles   the  Bold)   to  the  dukedom  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  death  of  his  father  m  1467,  was 
a  circumstance  which  gave  Lewis  much   un- 
easiness.   The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and 
his  declared  enmity  to  the   king,  were  likely 
soon  to  involve  them  in  dangerous  hostilities. 
I^ewis  acted  the  double  part  of  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  from  the- 
duke,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cajole  him  by 
negociations.    At  the  instigation  of  his  treach- 
erous minister,  the  cardinal  Balac,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  Charles  a  proof  of  confi<lcnce  in 
his  honour,  by  visiting  him  with  a  small  retinue 
a-t  his  town  of  Peronne.     He  was  received  by 
the  duke  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  in  the 
castle;    but  during    their    conferences,    intel- 
ligence was   received    of    the   revolt   pf    the 
Liegois,  and  of  the  secret  practices  of  the  king. 
Charles,  in  his  rage,  was  inclined  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  Lewis ;    he  was,  liow- 
ever,  persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  be  content 
with  dictating  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  him, 
and  obliging  the  king  to  accompany  him  in  an 
etipedition  against  Liege,  in  -vj'hich  he  witness- 
ed the  severe  chastisement  of  his  allies.     The 
mortification  of  having  by  want  of  prudence 
brought  himself  into   this  diiEculty,    affected 
bim  more  than  the  prejudice  to  his  affairs,  and 
it   is  said  that  he  caused   a  number  of  tame 
magpies  and  jays  to  be  destroyed  which  had 
been  taught  to  call  Peronne!    Soon  after,  he 
discovered  the  treasonable   correspondence  of 
Balue  and  the   bishop   of  Verdun  with  the 


duke  of  Burgundy,  which  he  punished  by  con- 
fining them  many  years  in  iron  cages,  the 
original  invention  of  one  of  these  prelates.  (See 
Balue.) 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  duke  was 
of  short  duration,   and  war  was  renewed   in 
1470,  with  advantage  to  Lewis.     Jealousies  of 
his  own  subjects,   however,   soon   made  him 
listen    to    the    duke's    proposals    for    an    ac- 
commoilation.     In   the  mean  time,  the  king's 
brother,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  maka 
duke  of  Guienne,  died,  not  without  suspicion 
ot  poison;    and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  open- 
ly accusing  Lewis  of  fratricide,   resumed  his 
arms.       He    had,   however,    by  his    ambition 
and    turbuleitce,    raised    himself    too    many 
other    enemies    to    be    able    to    make   much 
impression.      An   invasion   of  France  by  the 
duke's  ally,  Edward  IV.  of  Enghind,  threatened 
great   danger ;     but   Lewis,   adhering   to   his 
maxim  of  rather  diverting  than  confronting  a 
storm,  lavished  his  treasures  upon  the  English 
ministers   and   generals,    and   allured   Edward 
himself  by   a  promised    pension    of    5p,ooo 
crowns  for  life,  by  which  means  a  treaty  be- 
tween  them   was    concluded  at  Pecquiny   in 
1475,  before  any  hostilities  had  taken  place. 
It  was  to  Lewis's  honour  that  the  liberation  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  was 
one  of  the  conditions.    The  duke  of  Burgundy 
made  a  separate  peace  soon  afterwards.     Hav- 
ing thus  extricated  himself  from  foreign  foes,. 
Lewis  indulged  his  severe  disposition  in  taking 
vengeance  on  do.mestic  traitors.    The  constable 
St.  Pol,  who  had  served  and  betrayed  both  him 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  ;  as  was  likewise  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
of  the  house  of  Arm:ignac.    Though  the  latter 
well  deserved  his  fate,  the  cruelty  of  making 
his  children   stand  under   the   scaffold   at   his 
execution,  that  they  might  be  sprinkled  with 
their  father's  blood,  inspired  universal  horror. 
In  1471^  he  was  delivered  from  his  most  dan- 
gerous and  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold,, 
who  fell  before  Nanci,  the  victim  of  passion 
and    tmprincipled    ambition.      Lewis    felt    no' 
scruple  in  making   all    possible   advantage   of 
this   event,   to,  the   prejudice    of   the   heiress, 
Charles's  only  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
By  the  law  of  apanages,  part  of  his  posses- 
sions reverted  to  the  cro\»n   of  France  in  de-' 
fault  of  a  male  heir.    Lewis  instantly  marched" 
an  army,  which  occupied  Burgundy  and  some 
other  places,  but  Flanders  and  Artois  declared 
for  the  duchess.     Lewis's  further  object  was- 
te compel  Mary  to  marry  the  young  dauphiri,, 
but   hi*  hostile  procedure  had  the  effect  of 
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throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Maximilian, 
arpaduke  of  Austria  -,  an  event  wliich  proved 
ths  fertile  source  of  wars  for  centuries.  A 
war  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  but  mutual  convenience  soon  brought 
about  a  suspension  of  arms.  Lewis  then 
fcirned  his  attention  to  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  managed  several  negociations  with  his 
wonted  dexterity.  He  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  family  and  dominions  of  his  de- 
ceased sister,  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  He  sup- 
ported the  house  of  Medici  against  pope  Sixtus 
IV. ;  made  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; and  renewed  his  treaty  with  Edwaj-d 
IV.  In  1479  war  recommenced  between 
Lewis  and  the  archduke,  and  the  latter  lost 
Franche-comtc  in  a  single  campaign.  Hostili- 
ties continued  till  the  death  of  Wary  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1482;  after  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  obliged  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 
treaty  ofArras\vithLewis,of  which  one  condition 
was  that  his  daughter  should  be  married  to  the 
dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Franche-comte  for 
her  portion  :  but  this  match  never  took  place. 
One  of  the  last  public  events  of  his  reign  was 
the  fortunate  union  of  Provence  to  the  crown 
of  France,  by  the  bequest  of  Charles,  count  of 
Maine,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Lewis  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  external 
prosperity,  regarded  throughout  Europe  for  his 
power  and  policy,  and  feared  by  those  who 
did  not  love  him.  But  the  manifest  decline  of 
his  health  filled  him  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions relative  to  liis  temporal  authority,  and 
with  terror  as  to  his  future  lot.  The  nearer 
he  approached  his  end,  the  more  he  clung  to 
life ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  superstitious 
practices,  to  quiet  the  compunctions  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Plessis- 
les-Tours,  he  placed  guards  ail  round  its  battle- 
ments, v.'ho  kept  at  a  distance  all  visitors,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  were  admitted  singly.  He 
changed  his  domestics  daily,  sacrificed  many 
to  his  suspicions,  and  felt  more  dread  than  he 
inspired.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  a  slave  to 
Coitier,  his  physician,  who  treated  him  with 
great  insolence,  and  extorted  large  sums  from 
him  by  threats  of  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  In 
order  to  impose  upon  the  world,  he  changed 
his  fcrmer  fru^.dity  to  ostentatious  splendour, 
wore  magnificent  apparel,  and  had  concerts  of 
music  and  other  diversions.  His  devotional 
practices  were  of  the  most  contemptible  kind. 
He  loaded  himself  with  relics,  and  images  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  made  donations  to  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  sent  to  Calabria  for  a 
holy  hermit,  named  Francis  de  P^uli,  zt  whose 


feet  he  humbly  threw  himself,  beseeching  hi* 
intercessions  with  hoavea  to  prolong  Ids  life. 
In  the  midst  of  such  vain  precautions  against 
dedth,  it  surprised  him  in  August  1^83,  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-third  of  his 
reign.  Lewis  XI.  has  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  blackest  colours,  and  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Tiberius  of  France.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  dark  dissimilation  and  the  unfeel- 
ing severity  of  that  emperor,  with  perhaps  less 
regard  to  equity.  He  was  a  Tjad  son,  a  bad 
husband,  a  bad  fatlier,  a  bad  master,  and  a  ty- 
rannical sovereign.  He  had  also  much  whim- 
sical caprice  in  his  temper,  which  derogated 
from  the  good  sense  lie  displayed  on  many  oc- 
casions, fie  took  such  a  ple.isure  in  deceiving, 
that  he  often  lost  the  Jiuit  of  it.  His  policy, 
however,  upon  the  whole  was  highly  useful  to 
the  nation,  for  he  saw  that  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  people  in  general  coincided. 
He  depressed  the  nobility  and  raised  the  lower 
orders,  freely  admitting  merchants  and  men  of 
talents  to  his  table  and  conversation.  His 
aversion  to  war,  though  it  led  him  to  some 
dishonourable  compliances,  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  his  dominions;  and  no  king  of  France 
made  more  valuable  additions  to  the  crown  at 
less  cost.  His  favourite  ministers  were  chosen 
from  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  Fr.mcis  I.  said  of 
1dm,  that  It  was  he  who  first  put  kings  "  hors 
de  page,"  out  of  tutelage  ;  but  it  was  by  means 
which  will  for  ever  brand  his  name  with  the 
stamp  of  tyranny.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral useful  establishments,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  generally  pure  where  he 
was  not  himself  conterned.  This  prince  in- 
stituted the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  the 
first  French  king  who  bore  the  title  of  Most 
Christian !  jllod.  Univers.  Hiit.  Milht, 
—A. 

LEWIS  XII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  a  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  descended  from  king  Charles  V., 
was  born  at  Blois  in  1462.  He  married,  in 
14 1 6,  Joan,  daughter  of  Lewis  XL,  and  at  w;e 
death  of  that  king  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIII.  in  1483,  stood  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Orleans. 
His  expectations  of  having  a  large  share  in  the 
government  were  defeated  by  the  policy  of 
Anne  of  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
who,  it  is  said,  having  met  with  a  cold  return 
of  a  passion  for  him,  became  his  bitterest 
enemy.  (Se«  her  article).  The  duke's  dis- 
appointment urged  him  to  a  revolt,  which, 
for   want  of  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of 
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Britany,  was  soon  quelled,  and  lie  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  court.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Britany  with  some  discontented 
lords ;'  and  engaging  the  duke,  with  the  arch- 
duke IMaximilian,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
others,  in  a  league,  raised  the  standard  of  civil 
war.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin  in  1488,  he, 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  their  party  was  ruined.  TI\e  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  kept  in  a  rigorous  confinement  dur- 
ing three  years,  till  the  young  king  was  per- 
suaded in  person  to  liberate  him,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  him  to  obtain  for 
him  the  liand  of  Anne,  heiress  of  the  late  duke 
of  Britany.  In  this  negoeiation  he  succeed- 
ed, though  himself  a  lover  of  that  princess. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  king  in  'cis 
expedition  into  Italy,  and  distinguished  hini- 
.self  in  the  defence  of  Novara  against  the  duke 
of  Milan. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  without  heirs, 
in  149S,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  without 
opposition,  under  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.  The 
benignity  of  his  disposition  soon  displayed  it- 
self by  his  diminution  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
the  people,  and  by  the  noble  and  well-knoj^n 
sentence  with  which  he  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  former  enemies,  "  It  is  not  for  the 
king  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans."  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  have  pu- 
nished those  who  only  did  their  duty  in  oppos- 
ing him  when  his  ambition  had  made  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  Turning  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  he  introduced 
various  reforms  into  the  civil  administration 
and  military  discipline  ;  and  although  lenity 
was  the  leading  principle  of  his  government, 
he  shewed  on  proper  occasions  that  he  was 
determined  to  be  obeyed. 

The  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  was  an  object  he  had 
much  at  heart,  both  because  she  was  never 
likely  to  have  children,  being  much  deformed, 
and  because  he  wished  to  marry  Anne  of  Bri- 
tany, widow  of  the  late  king,  who  had  resumed 
her  duchy.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  ready 
to  favour  him  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to 
procure  in  return  an  establishment  for  his 
natural  son,  Casar  Borgia  ;  and  the  divorce 
being  pronounced,  he  married  Anne  in  January 
1499.  His  claims  upon  the  Milanese  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  now  began  to  excite  in  his 
breast  the  dangerous  ambition  of  conquest; 
and  having  taken  due  precautions  to  ensure 
peace  in  other  quarters,  he  made  au  alliance 
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with  the  Venetians,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ludovico 
Sforz.i,  duke  of  Milan.  The  French  generals 
made  themselves  masters  of  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  within 
three  weeks ;  and  Lewis  passed  the  mountains 
and  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  while  Sforza 
retired  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  In- 
spruck.  A  sudden  revolution  caused  the  ck- 
pulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  return  of 
Sforza ;  but  the  troops  of  Lewis  shortly  re- 
entered the  Milanese,  and  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  duke,  who  was  sent  into 
France,  where  he  died.  This  success  was  re- 
garded by  Lewis  only  as  paving  the  way  to 
other  conquests,  and  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  for  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  In  1501 
this  plan  was  successfully  executed,  and  Frede- 
ric king  of  Naples,  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions, put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  as 
the  most  generous  of  his  two  enemies.  Fer- 
dinand, meantime,  was  plotting  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  spoils  to  himself;  and  by  means 
of  his  famous  captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
obtained  possession  in  1503  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples,  after  defeating  the  French  at 
Seminara  andCerlgnole.  (See  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon, and  Gonsalvo.)  Thecardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  Lewis's  prime  minister,  to  whom  much 
of  his  former  success  was  due,  is  charged  with 
having  in  this  case  neglected  his  master's  in- 
terests through  his  ambition  to  be  made  pope, 
in  which  expectation  he  was  grossly  duped. 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  in 
which  Lewis  very  impoliticly  agreed  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  Charles  V.,  with  Britany, Burgundy, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  her  portion ;  but  the 
states  assembled  at  Tours  exonerated  him  from 
his  obHgation,  and  he  contracted  his  daughter 
to  Francis  count  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded 
him. 

A  revolt  of  Genoa  in  1507  called  Lewis  in 
person  into  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  which 
that  city  was  unable  to  resist.  He  entered  it 
as  a  conqueror,  seeming  bent  on  vengeance  ; 
but  his  natural  clemency  was  displayed  in  the 
moderate  chastisement  which  he  inflicted  upon 
it.  In  the  next  year  he  joined  in  the  famous 
league  of  Cambray  against  the  ^'enetians, 
formed  by  the  temporary  union  of  powers 
mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  opposite  in 
interests.  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  induced 
the  French  king  to  become  a  party  in  the 
league,  and  prevailed  upon  Lewis  to  head  his 
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army,  attended  by  several  nobles  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  May  1509  he  gained  a  con,plete 
victory  at  Aignadel,  which  reduced  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
ruin.  Its  safety  arose  from  that  disunion 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  league  formed 
of  such  discordant  materials.  Pope  Julius  II., 
whose  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  its  formation,  after  his  own 
purposes  were  answersjd  by  the  recovery  of 
Romagna,  resolved  to  employ  his  efforts  to  ex- 
pj  all  foreign  powers  from  Italy.  He  made 
peace  with  the  Venetians,  and  opealy  declared 
against  the  French,  to  whom  he  excited  ene- 
mies in  every  quarter.  By  higher  subsidies  he 
bought  off  the  mercenary  Swiss ;  and  he  de- 
tarhed  king  Ferdinand  by  granting  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  nev/ 
league  wis  now  formed,  of  which  the  aged 
pontiff  was  the  soul,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
his  inveteracy  against  France.  He  attacked  in 
person  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  its  ally ;  and  ex- 
communicated the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had 
been  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  Lewis 
and  the  emperor.  The  military  reputation  of 
the  French  was  well  supported  by  Gaston  de 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  who,  in  1 5 12,  gained 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  in  a  rash  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  king,  his  uncle,  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  loss  and  that  of  many 
other  brave  men,  and  deprecated  a  victory 
purchased  so  dearly.  Soon  after,  the  Milanese 
was  overrun  by  the  Swiss,  and  the  French 
were  expelled.  It  was  recovered,  and  lost 
again;  the  French  general,  la  Tremoille,  being 
defeated  at  Novara.  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
who  had  joined  the  papal  league,  invaded  Pi- 
cardy,  and  routed  the  French  at  Guinegate,  in 
an  action  called  the  battle  of  the  ipurs.  The 
loss  of  Terouane  and  Tournay  followed  this 
defeat}  while  the  Swiss,  on  the  other  side, 
made  a  formidable  irruption  into  Burgundy, 
and  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  This  important  place 
was  saved  by  a  negociation  between  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  and  the  Swiss,  who 
were  bought  off  upon  very  high  terms.  Some 
of  the  conditions  of  thi'^  t-  eaty  were  thought 
by  the  king  so  dishonourable,  that  he  refused 
to  ratify  thetn. 

In  1 5 14  the  queen  died,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  Lewis  the  opportunity  of  retrieving 
his  affairs.  He  proposed  marriage  to  Marv, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  his  offers  being  ac- 
cepted, a  league  offensive  and  defensive  was 
formed  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  purchase  this  alliance 
with  a  great  sum  of  money,  instead  of  receiv- 


ing a  portion  with  his  wife.  The  new  queeti, 
who  was  young  and  beautiful,  was  welcomed 
with  great  splendour  and  universal  acclama- 
tions; and  in  the  midst  of  festivities,  formi- 
dable preparations  were  m  ;king  for  renewing 
the  war  in  Italy.  But  the  king's  constitution, 
which  had  been  imj- aired  by  attacks  of  the 
gout,  was  unable  to  resist  the  irregularities  to 
which  a  connexion  ill  suited  to  his  years  ex- 
posed him  :  and,  in  the  third  month  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  disorder  of 
debility,  on  January  i,  15  15,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 
He  left  no  male  issue. 

Although  the  public  events  of  the  reign  ef 
Lewis  XII.  aflbrd  no  high  idea  of  his  talents  for 
government,  yet  he  possessed  so  many  private 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  that  he  is  alvl^ays 
ranked  among  the  best  of  the  French  monarchs. 
The  title  of  fa/her  of  his  people  was  given  him 
by  the  assembled  states  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
history  has  taken  pleasure  in  recording,  that 
when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  criers  an- 
nounced his  death,  it  was  done  in  these  words, 
"The  good  king  Lewis,  the  father  of  his 
people,  is  dead."  He  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects,  and  would  probably  have  done  it 
effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  into 
which  he  was  unfortunately  plunged.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  economy,  and  held  as  a 
principle,  that  "  the  justice  of  a  prince  obliged 
him  to  owe  nothing,  rather  than  his  greatness 
to  give  much."  And  when  his  frugality  was 
made  a  topic  of  public  ridicule,  he  said,  "  I 
had  rather  see  my  eouvtitrs  laugh  at  my  ava- 
rice, than  my  people  weep  at  my  extrava- 
gance." He  has  been  censured  for  employing, 
as  one  of  his  resources  for  raising  money,  the 
sale  of  offices  ;  but  he  did  not  extend  it  to 
the  offices  of  judicature,  where  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous. Such  was  his  regard  to  the  pure  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  he  enjoined  by  an 
edict  "  that  the  law  should  be  always  followed, 
notwithstanding  any  orders  contrary  to  law 
which  importunity  might  wrest  from  the  mo- 
narch ;"  but  to  make  such  a  rule  effectual,  a 
protection  should  be  assured  to  the  supporters 
of  law,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  absolute  monarchy.  In  his  manners  and 
conversation  Lewis  was  affable,  mild,  and 
cheerful,  prone  to  sallies  of  innocent  plea- 
santry, and  fond  of  literature.  He  assembled 
men  of  learning  at  his  court,  and  employed 
them  in  public  affairs.  Greek  was  first  taughf 
at  the  French  universities  in  his  reign.  Mod. 
Univen.  Hist.   uW/Ut.   Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
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LEWIS  XIII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber 1 60 1.*    At  the  tleath  of  his  fatlier  in  1610 
lie  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  thercj^ency  of 
]iis  mother.     Her  weakness  and  attachment  to 
favourites,  together  with  the  ambition  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  nobles,  rendered  the  king- 
dom for  several  years  a  scene  of  faction  and 
civil  commotions.     J  he  young  king  was  declar- 
ed major  in   1614,  and  soon  after,  the  states- 
general  were  convoked,  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore   the    epoch    of    the    French    revolution. 
At  this  aSsembly  many  abuses  were  discussed, 
but  scarcely  any  were  remedied  ;  and  the  trou- 
bles continued,  aggravated  by  a  religious  war. 
The  tra'gical  death  of  the  queen's  favourite  Con- 
cini  (see  his  article)  in  161  7,  was  succeeded  by 
the  rise  of  Luynes,  who  had  obtained  an  equal 
empire  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  to  whom  he 
first  rendered  himself  agreeable  by  his  skill  in 
training  small  birds  of  prey  to  hawk  at  sparrows. 
(See  Albert,  Charles  d'.)     Lewis's  charac- 
ter, as  it  opened,  displayed  that  propensity  to  be 
governed,  which  indicates  weaknessof  the  heart, 
together  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  joined 
with  a  melancholic  disposition,  which  rendered 
his  attachments  rather  the  effect  of  habit  than 
affection,  and  inspired  all  about  him  with  wea- 
riness and  disgust.    One  of  his  principal  favour- 
■  ites  said  to  a  friend,   "  How  unhappy  am  I  to 
live  with  a  man  who  wearies  me  from  morning 
to  night  !"     He  was  devout;  but  his  devotion 
shewed  itself  in  minute  observances,  and  sub- 
mission to  his  confessors.   He  was  little  addicted 
to  pleasure  ;  and  the  mistresses  whom  he  kept 
were  rather  objects  of  his  jealousy  than  of  his 
love.     He  had  a  share  of  judgment  and  solid 
sense,  and  did  not  want  decision.     In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  he  was  inclined  to  ri- 
gour, and  thence,  perhaps,  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  t/je  Just ;  though  some  ascribe  it  only  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  born  under  the 
sign  of  the  balance. 

The  principal  events  while  Luynes  possessed 
the  sovereign  power  were  quarrels  with  the 
queen-mother,  and  a  renewed  war  with  the 
Calvinists,  whowere  headed  by  the  duke  of  Ro- 
han. The  king  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  gained  that  reputation  for  valour, 
which  moderate  hazards  readily  confer  upon  per- 
sons of  royal  rank.  During  the  course  of  the  war, 
Luynes  died;  and  soon  after,  the  Calvinists  ob- 
tained an  advantageous  peace.  In  1624  cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu,  who,  while  bishop  of  Lu5on, 
had  been  gradually  rising  to  political  reputation, 
acquired  the  chief  management  of  affairs, 
wiiich  he  held  with  uncontroulcd  sway  as  long 


as  he  lived.  This  great  nfMnistcr  found  a  very 
difficult  task  before  him,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  prevalence  of  different  factions  ;  and 
nothing  less  than  great  dexterity,  joined  with 
inexorable  severity  towards  public  delinquents, 
could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain,  as  he  did, 
the  royal  authority  at  home,  and  the  political 
consequence  of  France  abroad.  As  the  further 
history  of  Lev/is's  reign  is  properlythatof  Riche- 
lieu's ministry,  we  shall  here  only  slightly  touch 
upon  the  leading  incidents. 

War  broke  out  again  with  the  Calvinists, 
who  complained   that  the   conditions  of   the 
former  treaty  were  not  observed.     The  king 
again  appeared  in  arms ;  but  the  chief  honour 
was   gained  by  Richelieu,  who,  after  a   long 
siege,  took  Rochelle,  by  means  of  a  vast  dyke 
thrown  across  the  harbour  to<;ut  off  supplies  by 
sea.     This  conquest  broke  the  power  of  that 
party,  and  reduced  them  to  civil  obedience. 
They  were  still  allowed  a  good  share  of  reli- 
gious liberty.    The  king's  only  brother,  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  had  always  been  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  him,  on  account  of  his  more  popular 
qualities  and  aspiring  teiiiper.   He  was  entirely 
governed  by  favourites,  who  pushed  him  on  to  re- 
peated acts  of  revolt.  The  cardinal,  whose  over- 
throw was  particularly  aimed  at  bythesemuchina- 
tions,  contrived  to  detect  and  defeat  all  his  plans; 
and  Gaston  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  his  parti- 
sans in  order  to  restore  himself  to  favour.    The 
king,  though  he  did  not  love  Richelieu,  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  his  services,  to  support  him 
against  his  enemies  ;  and  his  natural  disposition 
to  rigour  made  him  acquiesce  in  those  severe 
punishments  by  which  the  cardinal  avenged  all 
attempts  to  subvert  his  authority.    In  addition  to 
the  civil  contentions,  a  war  with  Spain  broke 
out  in  1635,  which  was  at  first  unsuccessful  on 
the  part  of  France.    The  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  Picavdy,  where  they  took  several  towns,  ex-  • 
cited  great  alarm  :  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rising   in    proportion,    the   Spaniards  were   at 
length  driven  out  of  the  country.     The  French 
gained  several  victories,   and  the  intrigues  of 
Richelieu  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  its  own  dominions.     The  spirit  of 
his   domestic  administration,    meantime,    was 
highly  arbitrary,  and  the  king  displayed  great 
harshness  in  his  addresses  to  the  parliament. 
The  last  of  his  favourites   was   Cinqmars,   a 
young  man  of  an  engaging  figure,  recommend- 
ed to  him  by  Richelieu,  but  who  was  led  by  his 
ambition  to  cabal  against  his  patron.     His  ruin 
was  the  consequence,  and  Lewis  gave  him  up 
to  execution  with  the  most  unfeeling  indifftr- 
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ence.  (See  CiK(^tiRs).  Shftvtly  before  th'« 
event,  a  scene  took  plnce  deeply  humiliating  to 
worldly  greatness.  The  king  and  his  miniiter, 
both  labouring  utider  mortal  diseases,  were 
brouglit  together  at  Tarascon,  and  lay  in  the 
same  cliamber.  The  cardinal  upbraided  his 
master  with  .deserting  him  after  spending  his 
life  in  his  service,  and  brought  the  king  to 
tears  :  and  under  this  emotion  he  readily  re- 
signed the  favourite  to  his  vengeance.  The 
cardinal  did  not  long  survive,  but  first  saw  the 
queen-inotlier,  whom  he  had  aKvays  persecuted, 
die  m  indigence.  The'  king  himself,  worn  to 
a  skeleton,  and  full  of  anxiety  concerning  the 
approaching  regency,  sunk  under  his  malady  in 
Llay  1643,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  an  unquiet  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  to  Fhilip  IV. 
of  Spain,  who  had  passed  twenty-three  years  of 
their  union  in  sterility,  he  left  two  sons  in  the 
age  of  childhood.  Jllil/ot.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 
—A. 

LEWIS  XIV.,  king  of  France,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, v/as  born  in  September,  1638.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1643  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  under  the  regency  of  liis  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Victories  abroad,  and  disturbances  at 
home  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin  the  prime  minister,  occupied  the 
first  years  of  the  minority.  The  peace  of 
Munster  in  1648  relieved  France  from  the 
greater  part  of  her  foreign  foes;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  dur- 
ing which  the  royal  family  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital,  and  wander  like  fugitives  from  pro- 
vince to  province.  The  education  of  the  young 
king  was  much  neglected,  and  he  was  lei  t  ignorant 
of  the  points  ofknowledge  most  useful  and  reput- 
able to  a  prince.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his 
reading  was  the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  which 
improved  his  taste,  and  gave  him  ideas  of  true 
grandeur;  but  the  want  of  solid  instruction, 
moral  and  literary,  marked  his  character  through 
life.  The  lesson  most  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  from  childhood  vi-as  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  importance ;  and  as  he  was  not  deficient 
in  good  sense,  he  was  led  by  it  to  adopt  a  dig- 
nified propriety  and  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  inspired  respect  even  in  the  midst  of 
weaknesses  and  vices.  At  the  same  time  this 
high  notion  of  self  consequence  nourished  in 
him  that  pride  and  vanity,  and  tliat  impatience 
of  controul,  wliich  were  the  leading  features  of 
his  reign.  Taught  by  flatterers  that  he  himself 
was  every  thing,  and  that  his  subjects  were  no- 
thing in  the  comparison,  he  was  habituated  to 
consiiler  no  sacrifice  of  theirs  as  too  great  for 


the  promotion  of  his  glory  or  the  gntification 
of  his  desires.  His  parts  were  rather  solid  than 
shining ;  his  disposition  was  serious  and  rather 
gloomy,  and  he  possessed  little  sensibility. 
Though  he  early  felt  the  attraction  of  female 
charms,  his  attachments  were  rather  those  of 
habit  than  of  affection. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  terminated  in  1653 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  Mazarin.  Conde, 
who  had  joined  the  Spaniards,  continued  to 
maintain  a  kind  of-  civil  war  on  the  frontiers, 
where  he  was  held  in  check  by  his  rival  in  glo- 
ry, Turenne.  In  1659  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees advantageously  concluded  the  long  quar- 
rel with  Spain.  One  of  its  conditions  was  the 
marri.igeof  the  kingwith  the  infanta  INIaridThe-  ■^' 
resa,  which  took  place  in  1660.  The  king, 
during  the  life  of  May.arin,  interfered  little  la 
public  affairs.  Once,  indeed,  he  gave  an  early 
specimen  of  that  despotic  turn,  which  became 
the  principle  of  his  government.  In  1655,  his 
seventeenth  year,  being  informed  that  the  par- 
liament had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  some 
royal  edicts,  he  suddenly  entered  their  hall,  in 
a  hunting  dress  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
in  a  short  and  stern  adilress  commanded  them 
to  put  an  end  to  their  meeting.  The  writers 
of  a  nation  which  seems  formed  to  crouch  un- 
der a  master,  have  admired  this  act  of  au- 
thority. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  in  1 66  i,Levi-is  re-" 
solved  to  govern  by  himself;  and  thenceforth  the 
post  of  prirjie-minister  became  vacant.  An  igi'.o- 
-rant  young  man,  whose  time  had  been  devoted  to 
amusement,  could  not,  Iiowever,  really  manage 
the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  able  men  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state  had  been  iormed  under  the  pre- 
ceding administrations.  Colbert,  that  great 
financier,  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
recommendation  of  Mazarin;  and  to  his  genius 
was  owing  the  revival  of  commerce  and  the 
marine,  and  all  the  splendid  establishments  of 
art's  and  manufactures  wliich  adorned  the  early 
period  of  this  reign.  It  was  he  who,  not  learn- 
ed himself,  but  capable  of  valuing  literature, 
suggested  to  Lewis  that  plan  of  pensioning 
all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Eu- 
rope, which,  at  a  very  small  expence,  secured 
to  him  more  erudite  adulation  than  any  prince 
in  modern  times  had  received. 

The  leading  object  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  his 
personal  grandeur.  In  whatever  point  any 
other  prince  had  attained  greatness,  he  was  re- 
solved to  emulate  him.  Absolute  master  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  country,  he  employed  all  its 
resources  to  surpass  every  competitor  in  all  that 
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couM  con  Juce  to  his  glovy.  This  spirit  led  to 
many  truly  great  and  useful  projects,  but  for 
want  of  limit  and  moderation  it  dcreattd  its 
own  purposes,  and  exliaust-d  its  means  before 
it  had  ob'ained  its  end.  It  the  age  oi"  Lewis 
XIV.  was  that  in  which  the  reputation  of 
France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and  magnifi- 
cence, stood  at  its  highest  pitch,  it  was  also  that 
of  its  wretchedness  and  humiliation ;  and  this 
king  ought  perhaps  to  be  legarded  rather  as  the 
squand  rer  of  his  country's  prosperity,  than  as 
the  author  of  it.  The  nation,  however,  which 
found  its  own  vanity  gratifij  J  by  the  assumed 
superiority  of  its  monarch,  legarded  him  with 
the  profoundesl  veneration  during  his  life,  and 
lias  ever  since  fondly  dwelt  upon  all  the  circum- 
stdiii-es  of  Jiis  !org  r^ign  •,  io  that  more  has  been 
publir'hed  relative  to  the  person  and  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.  than,  probably,  the  annals  of  any 
other  sovereign  can  parallel.  In  such  abund- 
ance of  biograpiiical  materials,  the  difficulty  is 
to  select.  As  the  subject  has  now  lost  a  consi- 
der.".ble  share  of  its  interest,  no  further  extent 
v.'ill  be  given  to  this  article,  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  a  distinct  view  of  the  character  of 
the  prince,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  reign. 
A  quarrel  concerning  precedence  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  embassadors  at  Lon- 
don, gave  occasion  to  Lewis  to  assert  in  such 
liigh  terms  the  superiority  of  his  rrown,  that 
riie  point  was  never  afterwards  contested.  Soon 
after,  the  insolence  of  the  French  embassador's 
servants  at  Rome  having  brought  upon  th^m  a 
furious  attack  from  the  pope's  Corsican  guard, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
French  quarters  were  violated,  the  king  demand- 
ed signal  snftisfaction  for  the  insult,  and  by 
seizing  Avignon,  disconcerted  the  temporizing 
politics  ot  the  papal  court.  In  conclusion,  the 
pope's  nephew,  a  cardinal,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  Paris  and  ask  pardon,  the  Corsican  guard 
was  broke,  and  a  column  was  erected  in  Rome 
as  a  memorial  of  the  event.  By  these  acts  of 
vigour,  if  he  impressed  the  neighbouring  courts 
with  awe  of  his  power,  he  gave  them  no  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  moderation.  War  with 
Spain  was  renewed  in  1667.  The  French  war- 
minister  v/as  Louvois,  a  man  of  talents  and  ap- 
plication, though  haughty  and  unfeeling.  The 
king  in  person  took  the  field,  having  under  him 
(according  to  the  phrase)  the  great  Turenne. 
Almost  all  Flanders  was  reduced  in  a  campaign, 
and  at  the  end  of  it.  all  Franche-Comte  was 
conquered.  A  triple  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  formed  to  check  the  for- 
midable progress  of  the  French  ar.ms,  produced 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  by  which 
Franthe-Conue   was.  restored,    but  the  con- 


quests in  Flanders  were  retained.  Magnificent 
and  useful  plans  of  domestic  improvenscnt,  to- 
gether witli  court  anmsemenrs,  employed  a  fev?- 
years  of  repose,  till  the  ambition  of  Lewis  found 
a  new  object  for  his  arms.  Holland  wa-;  at 
this  time  flourishing  by  her  commerce  and  fo- 
reign possessions,  and  with  prosperity  had 
adopted  a  character  of  republican  haughtiness. 
Lewis,  who  could  endureno  pridein  competition 
with  his  own,  and  who  viewed  the  wealth  of 
this  country  as  a  tempting  prey,  fcmnd  a  frivol- 
ous pretext  of  quarrel  with  it;  and  having  en- 
gaged on  his  side  the  venal  and  unprincipled 
Charles  II.  king  of  England,  resolved  to  attempt 
its  entire  subjugation.  In  1672,  with  a  vast 
army  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  commanded 
by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  he  burst  upon 
the  almost  defenceless  provinces,  and  Amster- 
dam was  rescued  from  his  grasp  only  by  laying 
the  surrounding  country  under  water.  At  this 
juncture,  William  prince  of  Orange,  raised  to 
the  stadtholdership  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  countryman  ;  and  the  principal  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  success  and  am- 
bition of  France,  leagued  against  her,  while 
Charles  was  compelled  by  his  parliament  to  de- 
sert her  alliance.  Holland  was  evacuated  as  • 
fast  as  it  had  been  overrun.  The  French  arms, . 
again  turned  upon  Franche-Comte,  conquered  it 
a  second  tiine,  and  it  became  inseparably  aimex- 
ed  to  the  crown  of  France.  War  with  Spain, 
the  empire,  and  other  powers,  continued  some 
years  longer,  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  France. 
It  was  terminated  in  1678  by  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen.  Lewi?,  attended  by  courtiers,  ladles,, 
and  all  the  pomp  :  nd  luxury  of  a  court,  formed- 
several  sieges  in  person  during  this  war,  and 
his  generals  took  care  that  he  should  always- 
prove  successful.  He  carried  with  him  histo- 
riographers to  record  his  exploits^  and  every  art' 
th  It  flattery  could  devise  was  employed  to  ex- 
alt him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  He  received  from  his  subjects  tlie 
title  of  ihe  Grtat,  which  for  a  considerable  time- 
seemed  duribly  attached  to  his  name  ;  but  he 
lived  to  lo^e  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners, 
and  it  has  finally  become  obsolete  among  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  peace  did  not  terminate  his  projects  of 
aggrandisement,  and  the  chambers  of  Mctz  and 
Brisac,  by  pretended  re-unions  of  ancient  do- 
mains, stript  many  landed  proprietors  of  pos- 
sessions which  had  long  been  peaceably  enjoy- 
ed by  their  familifs.  The  bombardment  of 
Algiers,  Tripoly,  and  Tunis,  by  which  those  pi- 
ratical states  were  brought  to  submission,  was  ■ 
an  honour.able  exercise  of  the  newly  created 
maritime  power  of  France.    That  of  Genoa, 
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upon  slight  grounds  of  complaint,  wiis  less  jus- 
tifiable; and  forcing  tlie  doge  to  come  in  per- 
son and  ask  pardon  of  the  liing,  was  an  offensive 
display  of  haughtiness.  The  pope,  Innocent 
XI.,  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  inflexible  character, 
ventured  to  brave  the  monarch  in  maintenance 
of  the  supposed  rights  of  tlie  Roman  see  ;  but 
the  clergy  of  France,  influenced  by  the  court, 
supported  the  royal  claims  and  the  independence 
of  the  Galilean  church,  by  a  declaration  consist- 
ing of  four  leading  articles.  Another  quarrel 
with  Rome  was  excited  by  the  king's  insisting 
upon  retaining  the  franchises  of  embassadors  in 
that  city,  which  other  powers  had  agreed  to  re- 
nounce, as  inconsistent  with  a  safe  and  regular 
police.  On  this  occasion  Lewis  declared  to  the 
nuncio,  "  that  he  had  never  taken  the  example 
of  others  for  his  rule  of  conduct,  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  give  an  exjinple" — so  much  did  his 
pride  surpass  his  sentiments  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration !  If,  however,  he  was  a  refractory  son 
of  the  church  in  points  that  concerned  his  ho- 
nour, he  deserved  (in  its  estimation)  the  title  of 
A'lost  Christian  by  his  endeavours  to  root  out 
heresy  from  his  kingdom.  Calvinism  in  France, 
since  the  victory  over  it  by  Richelieu,  had  be- 
come a  peaceful  separation  from  the  national 
church,  and  its  sectaries  were  useful  citizens, 
chiefly  attached  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  religious  bigotry  of  Lewis,  joined  to  his 
despotism,  induced  him  to  undertake  its  total 
abolition.  The  privileges  of  the  Protestants 
were  gradually  infringed,  missionaries  were 
sent  for  their  conversion,  supported  by  dra- 
goons, and  severities  were  practised  which  ex- 
cited horror  in  all  the  reformed  states  of  Eu- 
rope. The  stern  Louvois  declared,  in  his  letters 
to  the  ofEcers,  "  That  it  was  his  majesty's  will 
that  the  extreme  of  rigour  should  be  employed 
against  those  who  refused  to  become  of  his  re- 
ligion." In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  first  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Lewis  XIII.,  deprived  the  Protestants 
of  all  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  tore  from 
them  their  children  to  be  educated  Catholics. 
Prohibitions  were  at  the  same  time  issued 
against  emigration,  and  the  coasts  were  guard- 
ed'; yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  vast  num- 
bers from  escaping  from  this  tyranny,  and  car- 
rying their  arts  and  industry  to  foreign  and 
hostile  nations. 

The  religious  principles  of  Lewis  had  not 
preserved  him  from  illicit  connexions  with  the 
fair  sex,  and  several  mistresses  in  succession  en- 
joyed his  favour.  With  one  of  these,  madame 
de  JVIontespan,  a  married  woman,  he  long  lived 
in  the  most  open  manner,  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her  to  the  highest  expectations, 


and  indulging  her  haughty  and  capricious  hu- 
mour. Her  influence  declined  with  her  charms 
and  the  king's  advancing  years;  and  gave  way 
to  a  singular  attachment  for  a  person,  who,  by 
the  powers  of  her  understanding  and  consum- 
mate skill  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  king's  mir.d.  This 
was  the  widow  ScajTon,  elevated  from  that  low 
condition  to  the  title  of  madame  de  Miintenon, 
and  at  length  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
privately  married  to  hersovereign  (vvlioliad  been 
some  years  a  widower),  but  neveracknowledged 
as  queen.  (See  Maintenon.) 

The  league  of  Augsburg,  formed  in  1687, 
between  the  emperor  and  most  of  the  German 
princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  L^nited  Provin- 
ces, the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  Italian  poten- 
tates, had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  France,  which  the  haugl)tine3S  of  its 
monarch  rendered  still  more  galling.  The  soul 
of  this  league  was  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  foe  of  Lewis, 
who  had  first  treated  him  with  marked  hostili- 
ty, owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  spirited  refusal  of  the 
offer  of  one  of  the  king's  natural  daughters  in 
marriage.  By  the  accession  of  William  to  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
that  kingdom  was  added  to  the  confederacy. 
The  forces  of  France  were  as  yet  entire,  and 
she  proved  victorious  in  various  quarters. 
Marshal  Luxemburg  and  other  eminent  gene- 
rals renewed  the  successes  of  the  former  war, 
and  the  king  in  person  took  Namur.  The  de- 
feat at  la  Hogue,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  French  marine,  which  by  prodigious  exer- 
tions had  been  rendered  worthy  of  the  national 
grandeur.  The  finances  were  exhausted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  armies  kept  on  foot ;  much  do- 
mestic distress  was  felt;  and  Lewis  was  obliged, 
in  the  midst  of  victory,  to  sign  the  general 
peace  of  Ryswickin  1697,  which  nearly  restor- 
ed Europe  to  its  state  before  the  war. 

The  declining  health  of  Charles  II.  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  without  heirs,  interested  all  Eu- 
rope with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  vast  in- 
heritance ;  and  Lewis,  fearing  kst  it  should 
f.Tll  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Au-tria, 
joined  England  and  Holland  in  a  scheme  of  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  dominions.  (See  Charles 
II.  king  of  Spain.)  After  a  variety  of  political 
intrigues,  Charles  was  persuaded,  on  his  death- 
bed in  1700,  to  make  a  will,  appointing  as  his 
universal  heir  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
grandson  of  Lewis.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of 
France  was  ignorant  of  this  disposition,  and  was 
equally  surprized  at  it  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
He  foresaw  the  danger  of  accepting  the  tes- 
tament, but  was  decided  by  regard  for  the  glory 
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of  Viis  house,  and  the  hope  of  unithig  the  in- 
ter?<;t-..  of  two  great  monarchies  wliich  had 
gen  ra'ly  been  at  variance.  When  liis  grand- 
son fook  leave,  Lewis  said  to  him,  "I'he  Py- 
renees art-  no  morL- !"  hut  altliough  this  po- 
litical connexion  h^s  produced  great  conse- 
quences ill  the  balance  of  Euiope,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  form  au  '.irion  of  interest  and  af- 
fection between  two  nations  radically  opposite 
in  chai,  cter  and  circum^ta'ices. 

The  icalousy  excited  in  England  and  Holland 
by  tliis  accession  to  the  influcce  of  France  was 
converted  into  open  hostility  by  the  imprudence 
of  Lewis  in  declaring  the  son  of  James  IL 
king  of  England,  at  the  decease  of  liis  father, 
in  1 70 1.  Tiiis  step,  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  his  council,  and  his  own  judg- 
ment, v/as  taken  in  consequence  of  a  generous 
emotion  of  pity  for  the  family  of  his  royal 
friend,  enforced  by  the  solicitations  of  madame 
de  I\Jaintenon.  It  was,  hovrt  ver,  not  only  im- 
politic, but  inconsistent  with  his  recognition  of 
William's  title,  \v"ich  was  an  article  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  A  new  league  was  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  emperor 
against  France  ;  and  the  death  of  William, 
during  his  preparations  for  war,  did  not  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  into  execution  under  his 
successor  queen  Anne.  'I'wo  great  generals 
and  statesmen,  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
RLiilbovough,  seemed  born  for  the  humiliation 
of  France,  and  their  successes  filled' the  declin- 
ing years  of  Lewis  with  grief  and  dismay.  At 
the  same  time  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants in  the  Cevennes  added  domestic  trou- 
bles to  foreign  war.  The  battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  French  arms 
than  any  event  for  a  century  p.iSt.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Ramilies,  and  various  other 
disasters,  which  reduced  France  to  tremble  for 
lier  safety.  The  great  ministers  of  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  reign  were  dead,  and  were  succeeded 
by  favourites  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  pleasing  the  monarch  or  madame  de  Mainte- 
non.  Lewis,  howevi.r,  ainidet  these  misfor- 
tunes, preserved  a  firmness  of  mind  which 
merited  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  not- 
withstanding the  misery  which  his  ambition 
had  brought  upon  them.  New  levies  were 
raised,  and  every  effort  was  employed  to  enable 
France  to  face  her  enemies;  while  propositions 
for  peace  were  made  to  the  allies,  which  the 
pride  of  success  induce^them  to  reject.  At 
length,  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  re- 
cognise the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  grandson,  and  even 
to  contribute  money  towards  dethroning  the 


latter.  This  concession  failing,  Vendome  was 
sent  into  Spain,  who,  by  his  military  talents, 
restored  tlie  affairs  of  Philip.  A  more  import- 
ant event  for  Lewis  was  the  change  in  the 
English  ministry,  which  deprived  Marlborough 
of  his  influence,  and  introduced  pacific  coun- 
sels. A  suspension  of  arms  with  Englandshortly 
followed;  and  Villars  obtained  advantages 
over  the  remaining  confederates  in  the  Low- 
countries,  which  rendered  France  secure  on 
that  side.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  England, -Holland,  and 
some  other  powers,  and  that  of  Rastadt,  the 
next  year,  to  the  war  with  the  emperor.  The 
conclusion  of  these  protracted  and  bloody  hos- 
tilfties  was,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  remained 
to  Philip,  who  renounced  his  right  of  succession 
to  that  of  France ;  that  Lewis  agreed  to  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and  abandoned  several 
of  his  former  conquests  in  the  Low-countries  ; 
that  England  kept  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and 
obtained  some  barren  tracts  in  North  America  j 
and  that  Holl.md  acquired  several  frontier 
towns  by  way  of  barrier.  Nothing  was  yielded 
by  France  to  the  emperor,  who  held  out  the 
longest  of  the  confederates.  Thus  France 
was  little  injured  in  point  of  territory  by  tlie 
war,  though  it  suffered  prodigiously  in  its  in- 
ternal prosperity.  Various  family  losses  were 
added  to  the  public  disasters  of  the  latter  part 
of  Lewis's  reign.  Fhe  dauphin,  Jiis  eldest  son 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  duchess,  and 
one  of  their  two  infant  offspring,  all  died  within 
a  short  period,  and  the  hope  of  the  succession 
was  vested  in  one  child  of  a  feeble  constitution. 
"1  he  king  would  have  been  more  an  object  of 
compassion  under  these  afflictive  events,  had 
he  pL'Ssessed  a  heart  of  more  sensibijity.  But 
he  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  tender  emo-" 
tions  in  a  considerable  degree.  He  was  a  dis- 
tant and  jealous  father  to  the  dauphin,  and  re- 
garded the  other  branches  of  his  family  only  as 
appendages  to  his  crown.  With  the  exterior 
of  politeness,  he  was  deficient  in  the  ordinary 
attentions  to  the  comfort  of  those  around  him, 
and  sacrificed  to  his  own  ease  and  gratification 
the  health  and  feelings  even  of  the  l.idies  who 
attended  on  his  person.  The  duke  of  St. 
Simon,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  related  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  at  whicli  he  was  present,  which 
displa.ys  his  self.sh  iiisensibiliLy  on  a  very  inter- 
esting occasion.  As  the  king  was  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Marly,  news  was  brought  him  that  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  had  miscarried ;  which 
accident  was  ovving  to  his  having  obliged  her 
to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  thither,  contrary 
to  the  representations  of  the  faculty.     After 
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the  courtiers  had  made  their  exclamations  on 
this  misfortune,  which  seemed  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  her  having  more  children,  the  king 
suddenly  broke  out,  "  And  what  harm  would 
that  do  me  ?  Has  she  not  a  son  already  ?  And 
if  he  were  to  die,  is  not  the  duke  of  Berry  of 
age  to  marry  ?  What  signifies  to  me  which  of 
my  grand-children  succeeds  me?"  He  then 
added,  "  Now  I  shall  bo  no  longer  restrained 
in  my  journeys,  and  in  all  I  have  a  mind  to  do, 
by  the  representations  of  physicians,  and  the 
reasonings  of  matrons  :  I  shall  go  and  come  at 
my  pleasure,  and  they  will  let  me  be  quiet." 
Yet  this  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  his  particu- 
Lir  favourite,  and  he  loved  her  (says  the  duke) 
as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing. 
He  sought,  however,  to  provide  against  a  de- 
fect of  lineal  heirs,  by  legitimating  and  calling 
to  the  succession  two  of  his  natural  children, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  enregistering 
his  edict  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  this  unusual  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  revoked. 

The  latter  years  of  Lewis  were  further  dis- 
quieted by  religious  quarrels.  The  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  grew  upon  him  in  proportion 
to  his  increased  age  and  infirmities,  threw  him 
into  the  power  of  his  confessors.  One  of  these, 
father  le  Tellier,  a  Jesuit,  of  a  fiery  and  intole- 
rant character,  urged  him  to  violent  measures 
against  the  Jansenists,  and  caused  him  to  pro- 
cure from  Rome  a  formal  condemnation  of 
their  doctrine  in  a  famous  bull  known  by  tlie 
title  of  Unigenitus.  The  reception  of  this 
was  forced  upon  the  Galilean  church,  but  not 
without  opposition  from  some  of  its  most  re- 
spectable members,  who  thereby  incurred  the 
king's  se^'ere  displeasure.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  his  health  rapidly  declined.  He 
surveyed  the  approach  of  death  with  calmness 
and  resolution,  and  gave  some  excellent  advice 
to  the  young  dauphin,  his  great-grandson,  in 
which  he  freely  confessed  the  principal  faults 
of  his  reign.  He  expired  in  September  17 15, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  having  worn 
the  crown  for  the  very  uncommon  term  of 
seventy-two  years.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  his  popularity,  and  an  indecent  joy  was 
manifested  by  the  people  at  his  funeral. 

The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  will  always  be  a 
memorable  period  in  history  ;  and  his  personal 
character,  as  greatly  influencing  its  events,  will 
continue  to  be  an  interesting  object  of  specu- 
lation. Yet  he  had  none  of  the  commanding 
qualities  which  create  a  nation  or  an  aera,  and 
would  not  have  been  distinguished  from  com- 
mon  princes   under  common  circumstances. 


His  natural  good  sense  and  sedatenefs  would 
have  made  him  respectable,  though  not  brilliant, 
in  an  inferior  situation  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
alleviation  of  his  faults,  that  never  was  any 
man  more  exposed  to  moral  perversion  by  a 
bad  education,  and  the  extravagant  flattery  of 
a  whole  people,  wlio  indulged  their  own  vanity 
in  deitying  their  monarch.  He  was  perpetually 
told  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  mortals,  and 
he  believed  it;  he  saw  every  thing  bowing  at 
his  feet,  and  he  thought  that  his  will  ouglu  to 
be  the  sole  law  on  earth.  That  he  was  not  an 
insupportable  tyrant,  could  only  be  owing  to 
something  radically  good  in  his  disposition. 
His  nation  made  great  advances  in  his  reign, 
for  which,  however,  it  was  no  further  obliged 
to  him,  than  as  he  was  a  general  encourager 
of  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  his 
own  glory.  One  of  his  ablest  p megyrists  has 
summed  up  his  character  by  saying,  that  if  he 
was  not  a  great  king,  he  was  at  least  a  great 
actor  of  royalty.  Siec/d  de  Louis  XIV.  Millot 
Eletnens,  ^Icd.  Univers.  Hht.  Mem.  de  Due 
de  St.  Simon. — A. 

LEWIS  XV.  king  of  France,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.) 
and  of  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  17 10.  He  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  his  great  grandfather  in 
1715;  soon  after  which  event,  the  sole  regency 
was  claimed  by  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
right  was  recognised  by  the  parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  testament  of  the  deceased 
king,  which  had  appointed  a  council  of  regency. 
The  young  king  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Fleury  bishop  of  Frejus  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), who,  by  his  gentle  and  insinuating  man- 
ners, acquired  his  affection  and  confidence. 
An  understanding  of  the  common  order, 
moderate  good  sense  without  any  thing  bril- 
liant, coldness,  timidity,  and  reserve,  with  a 
propensity  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  marked 
the  opening  character  of  the  monarch,  and  fore- 
boded a  reign  of  mistresses  and  favourites.  He 
was  crowned  in  1722,  and  declared  major  the 
following  year;  but  the  regent  retained  the 
chief  power  as  prime-minister  till  his  death  in 
1723.  His  successor  in  the  ministry,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  negociated  a  marriage  be- 
tv/een  the  king  and  Mai-ia  Leczi'irki,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland,  which  took  place 
in  1725.  Not  long  after,  Fleury  became 
prime-minister;  which  post,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  he  held  till  his  death  in  1743, 
with  uncontrouled  power.  The  spirit  of  his 
government  was  economical  and  pacific  (see 
his  article) ;   and  a  war  with  the  empire  in 
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1733  was  the  principal  foreign  occunrence.  It 
was  successful  to  France,  and  terminated  in 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 

Lewis,  for  some  years,  lived  in  conjugal 
fidelity  with  his  queen,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  several  daughters.  At  length  he  was 
captivated  by  the  allurements  of  some  court 
ladies,  and  received  the  favours  of  three  sisters 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  was  installed 
in  the  ofHce  of  mistress  with  all  the  distinction 
attending  it  at  the  French  court.  From  this 
period  he  was  never  without  one  or  more  fe- 
male favourites,  and  indulged  his  propensities 
for  the  sex  without  moderation  or  delicacy. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL,  in 
1740,  brought  on  a  new  continental  war. 
France  joined  with  Prussia  and  Poland  in  raising 
to  tlic  empire  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  cause  was  maintained  by  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sardinia.  In  1744  Lewis  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  was  present  at  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  several  places.  At  Metz  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  spread 
consternation  through  all  France.  His  re- 
covery was  celebrated  with  all  those  transports 
of  joy  which  could  proceed  from  the  awakened 
sensibility  of  a  nation,  then  remarkable  for  af- 
fectionate attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  The 
surname  of  the  Well-beloved  was  given  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion.  He  displayed  the  feel- 
ings of  a  good  heart  upon  the  demonstrations 
of  his  people's  affection,  and  exclaimed,  "  How 
sweet  it  is  to  be  thus  loved  !  and  what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it.'"  In  the  next  year  he 
viewed,  at  a  safe  distance,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  gained  by  marshal  Saxe.  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  adulation  ever  greatly  ex- 
tolled the  military  prowess  of  this  prince.  The 
French  took  most  of  the  strong  towns  in  the 
Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  Italy ;  and  their  marine,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  Fleury,  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  English.  The  treat  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
leaving  the  imperial  crown  in  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  restoring  other  things  to 
nearly  their  former  state.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  France  would  allow,  useful 
plans  of  domestic  improvement  were  executed; 
and  the  most  splendid  establishment  of  the 
reign,  the  Royal  Military  School,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1751.  Disputes  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistracy  about  this  time  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  ;  and  the  court,  instead 
t>f  making  a  firm  dcciision  between  the  parties 
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upon  principles  of  justice  and  true  policy,  inter- 
fered in  a  despotic  way,  by  alternately  banish- 
ing both.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  fer't 
ment  produced  by  these  quarrels,  that  aTanatic, 
named  Damien,  was  induced  in  1757  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  tlie  king  at  Versailles  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards.  He  received  a  stab, 
which  was  not  dangerous ;  and  the  assassin, 
though  evidently  insane,  and  without  accom- 
plices, was  put  to  the  most  diabolical  tortures, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  government  and  nation. 

Before  this  time,  the  unsettkd  state  in  which 
affairs  were  left  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
had  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English,  attended  with  a  con- 
tinental war,  in  which  France  became  allied 
with  her  old  rival  tl>e  house  of  Austria,  and 
England  with  Prussia.  Although  the  events 
were  at  first  favourable  to  the  French  arms, 
yet  the  scale  was  so  completely  turned,  that 
never  was  a  war  in  the  result  more  glorious  to 
the  English,  and  more  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
to  France.  The  accession  of  Spain  t«  her 
cause,  in  virtue  of  the  family-compact,  only 
added  to  the  laurels  and  acquisitions  of  Great 
Britain.  Lewis's  unbounded  atUchment  to  a 
selfish  and  imperious  mistress,  madame  dc 
Pompadour,  who  was  suffered  to  appoint  mi- 
nisters and  commanders  at  her  pleasure,  and 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  her  avarice  and  am- 
bition, was  greatly  instrumental  in  producing 
these  disasters.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
gave  the  nation  the  repose  of  which  it  stood  so 
much  in  need,  but  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
territory.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  which  had 
become  obnoxious  to  all  the  catholic  princes, 
and  was  peculiarly  unpopular  in  France,  was 
finally  abolished  in  that  country  by  a  royal 
edict  in  1764. 

The  death  of  madame  de  Pompadour  did  not 
free  from  female  influence  a  king  who  had  now 
all  the  habits  of  a  confirmed  debauchee.  He  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  madame  de  Barre,  who, 
by  her  dissolute  arts,  provoked  his  languishing 
desires  ;  and  his  latter  years  were  disgraced  by 
the  grossest  sensuality.  At  the  same  time  his 
government  became  more  severe  and  arbitrary. 
Great  disorders  arose  in  Britany,  through  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon, 
which  involved  him  with  the  parliament  of 
that  province.  He  was  accused  before  tlie 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  was  snatched  from 
punishment  by  the  royal  interposition.  All 
the  parliaments  made  a  common  cause ;  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  suspended  ;  and 
in  conclusion,  the  king,  in  177 1,  overthrew  the 
v/hole   system    of  juridical   administratior.  in 
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France,  and  established  a  new  one.     TJie  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  finances  suggested  new 

•  and  burthensome  imposts,  M'hich  augmented 
the  public  discontents.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
Lewis,  attacked  with  the  smal!-pox,  died  un- 
laniented,  May  1774,  in  the  sixty-fifth  "ear  of 
his  age,  and  sixtieth  of  his  reign.  lie  had  lost 
his  only  SOI.  f'—  ,' ..,^1,;^^.  i-i  -■  'r  •."d  left 
the  c'-'^"  lo  :.  ■  ^...iiuion.  During  I'^is  vt-tfii 
the  arts  and  sciences  made  a  great  progress  in 
France,  which  was  aided  by  the  munificence 
of  the  court,  as  long  as  other  demands  did  :iot 
anticipate  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
voyages  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  the 
equatorial  and  polar  regions,  in  order  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  meridian,  were  equally 
honourable  to  the  government  and  the  persons 
employed.  The  king  himself  possessed  much 
more  information  than  his  predecessor,  and 
was  well  versed  in  historical  and  geographical 
studies.  He  was  polite,  affable,  naturally  mild 
and  humane  ;  but  want  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  fondness  for  sensual  indulgences,  de- 
graded him  both  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  man. 
Millot.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.  Vie  Privee  de 
Louis  XV. — A. 

LEWIS  XVI,  king  of  France,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  son  of  the  dauphin  Lewis 
and  of  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  was  born  in 
August  1754.  His  father,  a  prince  of  great 
virtue,  carefully  superintended  the  education 

"  of  his  three  sons,  and  placed  them  under  pre- 
ceptors who  were  particularly  attentive  to  their 
morals.  Their  cares  perfectly  succeeded  with 
respect  to  Lewis,  then  duke  of  Berry,  who  was 
naturally  modest,  timid,  and  docile.  Without 
any  brilliancy  of  parts,  he  was  well  calculated 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  had  a 
memory  retentive  of  the  minutest  facts,  a 
sound  judgment,  great  patience  and  applica- 
tion. He  was  humane,  averse  to  flattery,  sim- 
ple in  his  tastes,  and  fond  of  retirement.  Un- 
stained by  the  vices  of  a  dissolute  court,  he 
married,  in  1770,  Maria- Antonietta  of  Au- 
stria, daughter  of  the  empress-queen  Maria 
Theresa,  and  sister  of  the  emperor  Joseph. 
The  nuptials  were  performed  with  unusual 
magnificence  5  but  a  shocking  loss  of  lives, 
owing  to  mismanagement  in  the  exhibition 
of  some  fireworks,  seemed  to  the  public  an 
augury  of  future  misfortunes,  while  it  pain- 
fully exercised  the  sensibility  of  the  young 
married  pair. 

Lewis  ascended  the  throne  in  May  1774, 
feeing  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  His  first 
•prime-minifter  was  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  had 
ioiig  occupied  ttot  station  ia  the  late  jeign, 


but  was  at  length  exiled  from  court.  By  hij 
influence  was  efix-cted  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  parliaments,  a  popuhr  measure,  which 
predicted  a  government  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples very  diftcrent  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing administration.  He  is,  however,  charged 
With  a  systematic  purpose  of  keeping  the  king 
ignorant  of  public  aff"airs,  and  reducing  him  to 
a  cypher;  and  the  effect  was,  that  to  an  im- 
palience  of  contradiction,  and  a  rough  abrupt- 
ness of  manner,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in 
the  young  monarch,  there  succeeded  a  passive 
olffidence,  which  always  prevented  him  from 
declaring  his  own  opinion  in  deliberation,  and 
made  h.im  adhere  in  silence  to  the  majority. 
This  sense  of  his  own  want  of  firmness  had, 
however,  the  effect  which  it  ordinarily  produces 
upon  weak  characters  -,  that  of  rendering  him 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  all 
about  him.  For  the  present,  finding  himself 
of  no  consequence,  he  indulged  to  excess  a 
passion  for  the  chace,  which  was  the  only 
pleasure  that  he  ever  pursued  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Lewis  XVI.,  as  it  was 
that  of  Charles  I.,  to  come  to  the  crown  at  a 
period  when  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
had  long  been  preparing,  and  was  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which  announced  a  speedy  crisis  in 
the  political  system.  The  despotism  of  the 
two  last  reigns  had  exasperated  men's  minds, 
and  rendered  them  alive  to  the  evils  of  arbi- 
trary power;  while  the  weakness  and  gross 
debauchery  of  the  late  monarch  had  accustomed 
the  nation  to  regard  the  crown  with  contempt. 
The  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  the  rapacity  of 
the  courtiers,  the  disputes  and  vices  of  the 
clergy,  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  social 
order ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  set  of  able 
and  eloquent  writers  had  arisen,  who,  by  the 
united  powers  of  argument  and  ridicule,  ag- 
gravated all  the  faults  of  ancient  establish- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  opinion.  The  finances  were 
in  a  state  of  great  derangement;  and  though 
the  king  himself  was  extremely  moderate 
in  his  cxpences,  his  economical  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  the 
queen,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  To  the  other  causes  of  discontent 
was  added  suspicion  of  the  queen's  political 
bias  in  favour  of  the  interest  of  her  family  ; 
while  the  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  levity 
ill  her  character,  and  her  imprudences  of  con- 
duct (to  give  them  no  harsher  appellation)  de- 
prived her  both  of  the  esteem  and  the  afFectioa 
of  the  n<(iion  in  general. 
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No  step  so  much  contributed  to  bring  on  a 
Tevolution  in  France  as  the  part  talscn  by  that 
nation  in  the  quavrel  between  lingland  and  its 
revolted  colonies  in  America.  Notwithstand,- 
ing  the  danger  of  the  example,  the  temptation 
of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  humble  a  triumph- 
ant rival  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The 
minister,  INI.  de  Vergennes,  supported  by  the 
queen's  party,  prevailed,  against  the  kind's 
opinion,  to  cause  a  decided  partiality  to  be 
shewn  to  the  Americans;  and  some  young 
men  of  rank  were  suffered  to  go  over  and 
serve  in  their  armies,  though  their  zeal  was 
excited  by  principles  avowedly  republiclm.  The 
complaints  of  the  English  ministry  on  this  head 
Being  disregarded,  open  war  between  the  na- 
tions broke  out  in  1778.  Although,  after  a 
great  variety  of  fortune,  France  and  her  allies 
succeeded  in  detaching  America  from  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  yet  the  expcnce  of  such  widely-ex- 
tended operations  left  the  French  finances  in  a 
state  of  aggravated  disorder,  while  the  event 
powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  antimo- 
narchical  principles.  In  the  mean  time  succes- 
sive ministries  had  adopted  various  and  contra- 
dictory systems  with  regard  to  external  and 
internal  policy;  and  several  projects  of  reform 
had  taken  their  turn,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  accustom  the  nation  to  discuss  with  freedom 
all  public  topics,  and  open  its  eyes  to  existing 
abuses.  Of  the  ministers,  several  were  distin- 
guished for  enlarged  and  philosophical  views, but 
which  were  little  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances and  ancient  constitution  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  remarkable  ptoof  of  the  prevalence  of 
new  maxims,  that  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  finances  was  at  a  critical 
period  committed  was  M.  Necker,  a  protestant 
banker  of  Geneva. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  give  even 
an  abridged  history  of  so  complicated  and 
eventful  a  business  as  the  French  revolution, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Lewis  was  rather  a 
victim  than  a  distinguished  actor.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  biography  to 
touch  upon  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most 
personal  to  the  monarch,  and  were  most  af- 
fected by  the  peculiarities  of  liis  character. 

After  Necker  had  been  dismissed  in  1781 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  finances,  in 
which  department  his  economical  plans, 
though  approved  by  the  king,  had  procured 
him  the  enmity  of  the  queen  and  courtiers, 
that  branch  of  administration  fell  into  various 
hands,  and  at  length  into  those  of  M.  Calonne. 
By  some  specious  operations  he  restored  an 
apparent  prosperity,  and  ^ave  free  course  to 


the  profusion  of  the  court,  till  at  length  the 
derangement  in  the  revenue  became  so  obvious 
and  alarming,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the 
state  of  afiaiis  before  a  national  assembly. 
The  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  body 
formidable  to  monarchical  authority,  had  never 
been  convoked  since  the  year  1614;  and  it 
was  now  determined  first  to  have  recourse  to 
an  inferior  kind  of  assembly,  termed  the  Nota- 
bles, selected  by  the  king's  nomination  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  state.  Their  first 
meeting,  in  February  1787,  disclosed  an  enor- 
mous de/ic-it  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  con- 
cealed. Great  taxes  were  proposed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  which  the  parliament  of 
Paris  refused  to  register,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence banished.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
man  who  disguised  the  most  criminal  ambition 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  who,  from 
this  time,  was  perpetually  engaged  in  intrigues 
to  ruin  the  king  and  subvert  the  constitution, 
having  entered  a  protest  in  favour  of  the  par- 
liament, partook  in  its  punishment.  Various 
measures,  some  harsh,  some  conciliatory,  suc- 
ceeded; all  displaying  the  embarrassment  of- 
the  court,  and  the  progress  of  the  public  dis- 
contents. The  ministry  was  changed,  Necker 
was  recalled,  and  at  length,  after  a  third  con- 
vocation of  the  notables  to  no  good  effect,  it 
was  resolved  to  adopt  the  dreaded  expedient  of 
calling  an  assembly  of  the  states-general.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  popular  cause  had  still  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind,  by  meetings 
held  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  at  which  the 
utmost  freedom  of  discussing  political  points 
was  indulged,  and  men  of  the  inferior  classes 
were  habituated  to  act  in  concert,  and  become 
familiar  with  their  own  strength. 

In  May  1780  the  states-general  assembled. 
The  king  had  been  persuaded  by  Necker  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  making  the  number  of 
representatives  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons, 
equal  to  that  of  the  twoi)thers,  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  united.  It  remained  for  the  popular 
party  to  carry  the  measure  of  the  votes  being 
taken,  not  by  orders  in  three  distinct  houses, 
but  by  poll  in  one  house.  As  this  would  in- 
fallibly throw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  third  estate,  it  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  royalist  and  aristocratical  parties.  At 
length  the  commons,  thinking  themselves  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
declared  themselves  the  naticna!  assembly,  aiid 
assumed  the  whole  legislative  authority.  Dur- 
ing those  violent  and  momentous  contentions, 
the  king  fluctuated  between  opposite  councils. 
His  chief  desire  appeared  to  be  to  preserve 
J.  L  a 
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tranquillity  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  bloocJ, 
2nd  he  was  prepared  on  his  own  part  to  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifices  for  this  purpose  that 
might  be  required  of  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  obvious  tendency  of  the  popular  mea- 
sures to  the  subversion  of  all  monarchical 
power,  together  with  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  the  queen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  induced 
him  to  give  orders  for  the  assembling  of  troops 
round  the  capital,  and  to  venture  upon  the  step 
of  dismissing  Necker,  and  commanding  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  kingdom.  Paris  burst  into 
a  flame  upon  this  event;  commotions  took 
place,  in  which  the  soldiers  refused  to  employ 
their  arms  against  their  fellow-citizens ;  a  vast 
body  of  national  militia  was  organised,  and 
forcibly  supplied  themselves  with  arms  from 
the  arsenal  of  tlie  invalids;  and  on  July  14, 
hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  openly 
commenced  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 
Resistance  to  the  popular  torrent  was  now 
vain ;  the  king  recalled  Necker,  who  returned 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
resumed  the  reins.  Schemes  for  a  new  consti- 
tution and  new  measures  of  finance  were  dis- 
cussed with  tolerable  composure ;  till  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  joining  with  other  causes  of  public 
agitation,  inspired  the  populace  with  uncon- 
troulable  fury.  On  October  5,  a  dreadful  in- 
surrection took  place,  in  which  a  numerous 
armed  mob  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into 
the  palace,  massacred  some  of  the  guards,  and 
compelled  the  king,  with  the  queen  and  family, 
to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  In  these  alarm- 
ing scenes  Lewis  preserved  a  remarkable  com- 
posure of  mind,  and  though  he  complied  with 
what  was  required  of  him  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting bloodshed,  gave  no  tokens  of  personal 
fear. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  th  emigration  of  some  of  the  most 
zealous  friends  to  royalty,  who  carried  into 
foreign^  countries  a  desire  of  exciting  those 
hostile  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  in  the  affairs  of  France,  which, 
in  the  end,  proved  destructive  to  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  national  assembly  meantime 
proceeded  steadily  in  their  plans  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
limited  monarchy ;  and  the  king  appeared  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  kbours,  that  he  volun- 
tarily repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  made  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  new  constitution  to  thelast 
moment  of  his  life.  The  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  however,  daily  increased.  The  no- 
bles and  clergy  who  were  most  attached  to 


royalty  were  almost  universally  disaffected  to 
the  inno^'ations  that  were  taking  place.  Emi- 
gration became  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
comprehended  the  king's  aunts  and  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood ;  while  troops  were 
collected  aTid  openly  formed  into  an  army  on 
tJie  frontiers.  The  public  suspicions  were 
naturally  kept  awake  by  tliese  circumstances, 
and  popular  ferments  occasionally  broke  out  in 
the  capital  and  provinces.  In  April  1791  the 
king  and  his  family,  preparing  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud  in  order  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays, 
were  forcibly  stopt  by  the  populace,  who  ap- 
prehended that  he  meant  to  quit  the  capital. 
He  complained  with  dignity  of  this  affront, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  on  his  journey; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  remove  all  suspicions  by 
formally  announcing  to  foreign  courts  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  and  dismiesing 
obnoxious  persons  from  attendance  about  him. 
His  sincerity,  however,  received  an  indelible 
stain  from  an  unfortunate  step  which  he  was 
induced  to  take  not  long  afterwards.  At  the 
latter  end  of  June,  the  king  and  ropl  family 
secretly  withdrew  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  un- 
der feigned  names  proceeded  towards  the  fron- 
tiers, with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  reaching 
Montmedy.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  de- 
parture was  the  danger  and  insult  to  which  the 
king,  and  especially  the  queen,  were  exposed 
from  the  licentious  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  plans  of  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  emi- 
grants, who  were  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution.  The  royal  travel- 
lers were  discovered  and  stopt  near  the  fron- 
tiers, whence  they  were  brought  back  under  a 
strong  escort  as  prisoners.  The  king's  eldest 
brother,  with  his  consort,  who  took  a  different 
road,  made  their  escape. 

The  national  assembly  proceeded  calmly  to 
complete  their  labours,  and,  in  September,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  the  constitutional  act,  which 
he  solemnly  accepted,  and  swore  to  maintain 
inviolate.  They  soon  after  dissolved  them- 
selves, and  were  succeeded  by  a  legislative  as- 
sembly appointed  by  a  national  election.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  France  would  have  a 
foreign  war  to  sustain  with  the  powers  coa- 
lesced for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy, with  the  further  purpose  of  making 
conquests  upon  the  French  territories.  In 
proportion  to  the  national  danger,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  increased,  and  their  lost 
confidence  in  the  king  could  never  be  recalled. 
Tiieir  jealousies  were  enforced  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  royal  veto,  allowed  by  the  new 
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constitution,  against  two  decrees  of  the  assem- 
bly, one  levelled  at  the  emigrants,  the  other  at 
the  norjuring  priests.  In  both  of  these  he  de- 
serves the  praise  of  having  ventured  openly  to 
oppose  what  appeared  to  him  measures  dictated 
by  violence  and  injustice ;  and  the  frankness 
of  hi<!  conduct  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  war- 
rant his  sincerity  in  other  acts.  Yet  the  party 
which  aimed  at  the  entire  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy derived  great  advantages  from  this  op- 
position to  the  public  vcill. 

War  was  declared  by  the  assembly  against 
the  emperor  in  April,  and  armies  marched  to 
the  frontiers.     A  decree  passed  the  assembly 
for  forming  a  camp  of  20,000  men  near  Paris; 
■which  the  kinp,  conceiving  it  a  measure  de- 
signed to  overawe  tlie  more  moderate  party, 
and  strengthen  that  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was 
now  become  formidable,  refiised  to  sanction  ; 
as  he  likewise  did,  a  severe  decree  against  the 
refractory  clergy.     He  also  dismissed  some  of 
the  popular  ministers  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him.     1'he  discontents  excited  by  this 
conduct  burst  out  into  a  furious  insurrection 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  in  which  an  armed 
mob  made  their  way  into  the  Tuilleries,  and 
treated  the  king  with  gross  personal  insults. 
During  this  trying  scene  he  displayed  great 
fortitude,  and  to  repeated  threats  against  his 
life,  replied  in  a  pathetic  tone,  "  Alas  !    if  my 
life  could  secure  the  good  of  my  country,  how 
willingly  would  I  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  !"    A 
deceitful  calm  succeeded,  in  which  the  king 
and  the  national  assembly  appeared  cordially 
to  join  in  measures  for  the   defence  of  the 
country  ;    but  in  the  mean  time  dangers  were 
accumulating,  and  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  with  the  Prussian  army,  preceded 
by  a  menacing  manifesto,  in  which  the  king's 
accession  to  the  new  constitution  was  repre- 
sented as  only  an  involuntary  compliance,  sti- 
mulated the  people  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
Bands  of  ferocious  recruits  from  the  south  were 
daily  arriving  at  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins  used 
every  art  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  public 
against  the  court.      At  length,  Pethion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
sections  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  to 
^mand  the  deposition  of  the  king.     The  de- 
termination of  this  point  was   fixed  for  the 
tenth  of  August.     On  that  fatal  day  a  numer- 
ous body  of  insurgents  attacked  the  Tuilleries, 
■which  was  defended  by  the  Swiss  guards  and 
«ome  gentlemen  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
A  very  bloody  engagement  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Swiss  and  several  others.    The  kipg  and 


his  family  had  previously  talcen  shelter  in  the 
hall  of  the  national  assembly.  Tiiat  body  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  declare  the  sujpensipn 
of  the  regal  authority  in  the  person  of  Lewis 
XVI.,  and  to  decree  the  convocation  of  a 
national  convention  for  the  ensuing  month. 
The  king  and  h'S  family  were  sent  for  confine- 
ment to  the  Temple.  Various  massacres  and 
other  enormities  succeeded,  which  were  all 
surpassed  by  the  most  horrid  murder  of  up- 
wards of  1000  state  prisoners  at  Paris  on  the 
second  and  third  of  September,  among  whom 
was  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lamballe,  whose 
bleeding  head,  stuck  upon  a  pike,  was  shewn  to 
the  queen,  whose  intimate  and  favourite  she 
had  been. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit,  the 
final    catastrophe    of    the   unhappy    monarch 
could  not  be  distant.     After  royalty  had  been 
abolished  by  acclamation  in  the  new  conven- 
tion, an  intention  was  soon  avowed  of  bringing 
the  king  to  a  trial.     In  vain  did  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person,  declared  by  the  constitu- 
tion he  had   accepted,   stand  directly  in  the 
way  of  this  purpose :    it  was  overruled  by  th-e 
violent  party  in  the  convention,  and,  on  De- 
cember II,  Lewis  was  brought  to  the  bar  to 
answer  to  the  heads  of  accusation  drawn  up 
against   him,    for  the  crime  of  tyranny  and 
treason    towards    the    nation.      He   defended 
himself  with  judgment  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  received  the  assistance  of  three  eminent 
advocates,  who  generously  took   upon  them- 
selves the  hazard  of  such  an  unpopular  act. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  by  a  small 
majority  the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed 
against  him.     He  employed  the  short  interval 
in  the  preparations  for  death  enjoined  by  his 
religion,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted  ; 
and,    on   January  21,  1793,  was   led   to  the 
scaffold.     His  behaviour  there  partook  of  the 
calm  fortitude  which  distinguished  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  suffering.    He  declared  his  in- 
nocence  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  but  was 
rudely  prevented  from  finishing  his  speech  by 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner.    His  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
filled  with  lime,  and  no  vestige  was  left  of  th« 
place  of  interment.     Lewis  XVI.  died  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of 
his  reign.     He  left  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  the  son  died  miserably  in 
1795.     His  queen  was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
in  1793,  and  his  sister,  the  year  after.     Such 
were  the  tragedies  of  which  this  royal  house 
was  the  subject.     Lewis  XVI.  will  undoubt- 
«dly  be  reckoned  by  posterity  among  the  best 
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and  most  virtuous  of  the  French  kings.  He 
was  far  from  the  lowest  in  point  of  understand- 
ing, and  possessed  acquired  knowledge  to  a  de- 
gree uncommon  upon  the  throne.  He  wrote 
well,  and  excelled  in  clearness  of  expression 
and  methodical  arrangement.  Of  these  talents., 
together  with  great  extent  of  scientific  inform- 
ation, no  other  proof  need  be  required,  than 
the  instructions  to  the  eminent  navigator  La 
Perouse,  which  were  certainly  drawn  up  by  his 
hand,  though  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Academy.  In  vigour  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  resolution  he  was  unhappily  deficient ; 
but  there  have  perhaps  been  few  princes  who 
would  have  been  capable  of  extricating  them- 
selves with  safety  and  honour  from  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  his  lot  to  strug- 
gle. Hist,  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  Private 
Memoirs  by  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe.  Memoirs  of 
I^eivis  XVI.  by  Soulavie. — A. 

LEWIS,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  hi- 
storian, and  antiquary,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1675.  He  was  educated  in  grammar- 
learning  at  the  free-school  of  Winbourn,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  and  was  sent  from  thence  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  scholar  in  Exeter-college.  After  having 
taken  one  degree,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  ol  London,  and  officiated  for  some  time 
as  curate  of  St.  John's,  rsi  Wapping.  In  the 
year  1699,  lord-chancellor  Sommers  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Acris,  in  Kent ;  and  in 

1705,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Margate, 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.     He  resigned  Acris  in 

1706,  upon  his  being  collated  by  archbishop 
Tennison  to  the  rectory  of  Saltwood  in  Kent, 
with  the  chapel  of  Hythe  annexed.  In  the 
same  year  his  grace  also  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Eastbridge,  in  the  same  county.  By  the 
same  munificent  patron  he  was  collated,  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minstre,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  when  he  resigned  Saltwood  and 
Hythe;  and  in  17  19,  archbishop  Wake  consti- 
tuted him  master  of  Eastbridge-hospital,  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury.  He  resided  at  Margate 
from  the  time  of  his  being  appointed  minister 
of  that  place  till  his  deatli,  in  January  1746-7, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  publica- 
tions, which  reflect  credit  on  his  industry  and 
learning.  His  earliest  productions  were,  "  A 
Companion  for  the  Afflicted,"  1706,  8vo. ; 
"An  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  171 1,  8vo. ;  "  Tlie  Church  Cate- 
chism explained,  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answerj  and  confirmed  by  Scripture  Proofs," 


1712,    i2mo.,  extracted  chiefly  from  bishop 
Williams's    "  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism •,"  and  "  I'wo  Letters  in  Defence  of  the 
English  Liturgy  and  Reformation,"  17  17,  8vo. 
In  the  year  1720,  he  sent  out  into  the  world  a 
work  whicli  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  time, 
entitled,  "  TheHistory  of  theLife  andSufterings 
of  the  rev. and  learnLdJohnVVickliife,D.D. War- 
den of  Canterbury-Hall,  and  Public  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford,  &c.  together  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Papers  relating  to  the  said  History,  never 
before  printed,"  &c.  8vo.  In  1 73 1,  he  published 
"  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, by  John  Wickliffe,  S.T.P.  &c. ;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  several  Transla- 
tions of  the  Holy  Bible,  andNewTestament,  &c. 
into  English,  both  in  MS.  and  Print,  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them,  since  the 
Invention  of  Printing,"  in  folio.     Some  time 
afterwards  he  revised  and  enlarged  the  curious 
preface,  and  published  it  by  itself,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  complete  History  of  the  several 
Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  New  Tes- 
tament,  into    English,"    1739,    Bvo.      In  the 
year  1731,  he  also  published  a  new  edition  of 
"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Knight,  by  William  Roper,  Esq."  of  which  T. 
Hearne  had  printed   an  edition    in    17 16,  in 
many  places   quite  unintelligible  ;   but   which 
Mr.  Lewis  was  enabled  to  correct,  by  means  of 
a  MS.  writtetr  in  the  hand  commonly  used  in. 
the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  illustrate  with  notes,  and  several 
letters  of  sir  Thomas  More  and  others.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  or  lenet,"  &c.  first  printed  in   1723, 
and  afterwards  in  1736,  410.;     "  The  History 
of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Faversham,"  &c. 
1727,  4to.;    "  The  Lyfe  of  JNIayster  Wyllyam 
Caxton  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  first  Printer 
in  England,"   &c.   1737,    8vo.  ;    "History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Anabaptism  in  Eng- 
land,"  1738,  8v-o.;    "A  Dissertation  on   the 
Use  and  Antiquity  of  Seals  in  England,"  1740, 
8vo.;  "  A  Defence  of  the  Communion  Office 
and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  false  and  groundless  Charge  of  their  favour- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  brought 
against  them   by  two   of  the  present  Popish 
Missionaries,"  &c.  1742,  8vo.-;  "I  he  Life  o^ 
Dr.    Reynold    Pecock,    Lord   Bishop   of  St. 
Asaph  and  Chichester,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Life  of  Wick- 
liffe," 1744,  8vo.-,  "A  brief  Discovery  of  some 
of  the  Arts  of  the  Popish  Protestant  ISIlssioner* 
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in  England,"  1750,  8vo. ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  several  pieces  in  M  S.  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bkg.  Brit.—~SL 

LEYDECKER,   Meichiok,    a   celebrated 
Dutch  Calvinist  divine  in  the  seventeentli  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  ISIiddlcburg,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1652. 
For  some   time  he  oiBciated  as  pastor  of  a 
church  in  his  native  place  ;  and  in  the  year 
1678,  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Utrecht.     Some  time  afterwards  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.     He  was 
profoundly    skilled   in    divinity,    ecclesiastical 
history,  and  rabbinical  learning  ;  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  polite  literature,  or  criticism,  and  was 
surprized  that  any  person  could  receive  delight 
from   such  labours  as   those  of  Drusius.     He 
was    also   prejudiced   in   the   extreme    against 
writers  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  could  persuade  himself  into  a 
belief,  that  Spencer's  excellent  work  "  de  Le- 
gibus  Heorjeorum,"  was  written  in  favour  of 
Socinianism.     The  union  of  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  was  an  object  wliich  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  he  made  some  ineffectual  efforts 
to  promote  it.     He  died  in    172 1,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.    He  was  the  author  of  "  Fax 
Veritatis,"  1667,  8vo. ;  "  Synopsis  Controver- 
siarum  deFoedere;"  a  "Commentary  on  theCa- 
techism  of  Heidelberg  ;"  ''  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Africa,"  4to.  aboundi^tgg  in  curious 
research  ;    "  An  Analysis  of  Scripture,   with 
Rules  for  Preaching;"  "  A  Continuation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hornius,  with  Notes ;" 
*'  A  History  of  Jansenism,"  1695,  8vo.,  which 
v/as  attacked  by  father  Qucsnel,  on  account  of 
what  the  author  has  advanced  in  it  concerning 
the  sovereignty  of  kings ;    and  a  large   "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews,"  in  two 
vols,  folio,   1 7 14  and  1717,  which  is  replete 
with  erudition  and  interesting  matter.     The 
author  left  behind  him  a  third  volume  in  MS. 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Jev/s  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time  ;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  press.     All 
Dr.  Leydeckcr's  works  are  written  in  Latin, 
without  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  purity 
of  style.     Moreri.     Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,  a  Dutch  painter  of 
eminence,  born  at  Ley  den  in  1494,  was  th.e 
son  of  Hugo  Jacobs,  a  painter  of  moderate 
talents,  who  was  his  first  instructor.  At 
a  very  early  age  Lucas  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  his  art ;  and  being  sent  to  the  school 
of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress. With  astonishing  industry  he  practised 
in  the    several  branches   of    painting  in   oil. 


water-colours,  and  on  glass,  and  in  engraving ; 
and  before  the  age  of  fifteen  he  produced  his 
picture  of  St.  Hubert,  by  v/hich  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  His  taste  and  manner  were 
those  of  his  country  and  age  ;  the  former  with- 
out elegance,  the  latter  stiff  and  dry  :  but  he 
coloured  well,  designed  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, and  gave  strong  expression.  His  paint- 
ings and  engravings  are  finished  with  great  la- 
bour and  exactness.  An  emulation  prevailed, 
between  him  and  Albert  Durer,  but  of  a  liberal 
kind.  The  latter  took  a  journey  to  Leyden  on 
purpose  to  visitLucas;  they  exchanged  portraits, 
and  sent  each  other  copies  of  all  their  engravings. 
Lucas  married  young,  and  lived  in  an  expensive 
style.  When  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  equip- 
ped a  vessel  at  his  own  expence,  with  which  he 
visited  thecapitaltownsoftheLow-countrieSigiv-. 
ing  entertainments  to  all  the  principal  painters  in 
each.  John  Mabuse  of  Middleburg  made  him 
so  hospitable  a  return,  that  his  health  was  much 
injured  by  his  convivial  tour,  and  he  even  fan- 
cied that  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  took  to 
his  bed  on  his  return ;  and  though  he  did  not 
cease  from  occasionally  exercising  the  brush 
and  graver,  yet  he  remained, in  the  state  of  an 
invalid  till  his  death  in  1533,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  He  left  a  great  number  of  engravings  on 
copper  and  wood,  some  of  which  are  much  va- 
lued by  connoisseurs.  His  portraits  and  other 
paintings  are  found  in  various  collections.  A 
picture  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  con- 
taining a  vast  number  of  figures,  well  painted, 
but  in  a  strange  extravagant  style,  is  kept  in 
the  town-hall  of  Leyden  as  a  relic  of  great  va- 
lue. D''Argenville  Vie  dcs  Peintura.  Filking- 
ton's  Diet. — A. 

LEZANA,  John-Baptist  de,  a  liarned 
Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  was  born  at  Madrid, 
in  the  year.  1586.  He  taught  philosophy,  arid 
afterwards  theology,  with  great  reputation  at 
Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  city  last 
mentioned  resided  in  the  character  of  solicitor- 
general  to  his  order.  By  popes  Urban  VIIL 
Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  he  was  held 
in  much  esteem,  and  employed  in  various 
affairs  of  consequence.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1659,  when  he  was  about  seventy- three  years 
of  age.  Among  other  works  he  published 
"  Annales  Sacri  Prophetici  et  Eliani  Ordinis 
Beat.  Virg.  Mar.  de  INIontc  Carmelo,"  in  four 
volumes  folio,  1645—1656,  abounding  In  absurd 
fables  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  order,  as 
well  as  visions  and  miracles;  "  De  Regularium 
Reformatione,  ex  variis  Patrum  Sententiis," 
1672,  4to.;  "  Summa  Questionum  Regulari- 
um, seu  de  Casibus  CouscientlK,"  1634,  and 
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enlarged  in  numerous  subsequent  editions,  till 
in  165;  it  extended  to  four  vols,  folio  ;  "  Con- 
sulta  varia  Theologica,  Juridica,  et  Regularia," 
1651,  folio;  "  Summa  Theologia:  Sacrse,"  in 
two  vols,  folio,  of  the  same  date  ;  and  a  third 
Tolumc  of  the  work  last  mentioned  in  1658, 
folio.  Aiitottii  Bibliotkeca  Hispatia.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LHWYDjorLLHWYD,  EDWAR0,aneminent 
antiquary, born  in  Wales  about  iftyojwas  admit- 
ted of  Jesus-college,  Oxford,  in  1687.  Having 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  especially  of  fossils,  under  Dr.  Plot,  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  resignation  of  that  learned 
man,  to  be  his  successor  as  keeper  of  the  Ashmo- 
lean  museum.  Onegreatobjectofhisstudieswas 
the  elucidation  of  the  languages,  manners,  and 
history  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island; 
and  for  this  purpose,  besides  a  diligent  perusal 
of  all  the  records  and  documents  of  public  li- 
braries, he  made  several  journeys  into  Wales, 
and  extended  his  travels  intoCornwali, Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  province  of  Britany  in  France. 
He  had  amassed  a  gi-eat  treasure  of  materials, 
and  raised  a  high  reputation  by  his  publications, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death  in 

1709. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
naturalist  and  antiquary ;  and  although  his  prin- 
cipal attachment  was  to  the  studies  of  the  lat- 
ter, yet  be  did  not  fail  in  his  journeys  to  attend 
to  every  thing  remarkable  in  the  departments 
of  natural  knowledge.     To  the  Royal  Society 
he  made  several  communications,  chiefly  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions, from  vol.  XIV.  to  vol.  XXVIII.    They 
are  generally  replete  with  new  and  curious  in- 
formation.   He  also  published,  in  1699,  a  work 
entitled    "  Uthophylacii  Britannici  Ichnogra- 
phia,"  8vo.  which  is  a  methodical  catalogue  of 
the  figured  fossils  in  the  Ashmolean  museum, 
printed  at  the  ex  pence  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  a  few  other  learned  friends. 
A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1760  by  Mr.  Huddesford,  with  the  addition  of 
several  letters  from  Lhwyd  to  his  philosophical 
friends.     In  Ray's  correspondence  are  thirteen 
letters  written  by  Lhwyd  to  that  great  natural- 
ist, chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  fossils.    He  also 
brought  to  light  several  of  the  rare  plants  of 
Wales. 

His  greatest  work  as  an  antiquary  was  his 
*'  Archeologia  Britannica,  vol.  I.  Glossogra- 
phy,"  folio,  Oxford,  1707.  This  contains  ten 
sections,  relating  to  the  etymology,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  Sec.  of  the  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  and  was  highly 


esteemed  by  persons  conversant  In  those  sub- 
jects. His  large  materials  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work  were  left  in  an  undigested  state  ; 
but  he  communicated  to  bishop  Gibson,  for  his 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannica,  many  valuable 
additions  concerning  Wales.  At  the  end  of 
William  Baxter's  Latin  Glossary  of  British  An- 
tiquities, are  inserted  our  author's  observa- 
tions ©n  the  names  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
towns,  &c.  of  Britain.  He  also  drew  up  a 
Latin  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  curiosi- 
ties contained  in  the  Ashmolean  museum. 
Biogr.  Brit.  Pultney's  Sketches  of  Botany  in 
England.     Nicolson's  Hist.  Libr. — A. 

LHWYD,  Humphrey,  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  a  native  of  Denbigh.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  till  his  name  occurs  as  a  commoner  of 
Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  in  1547.  He 
studied  physic,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
155 1,  and  returning  to  his  native  place,  prac- 
tised in  his  profession,  residing  within  the  walls 
of  Denbigh  castle.  He  died  about  1570. 
Humphrey  Lhwyd  was  regarded  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  able  antiquary,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cam- 
den. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
geographer  Ortelius,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated maps  of  England  and  Wales  for  his  An- 
cient Geography.  As  he  disagreed  with  some 
former  writers  in  his  opinion  concerning  the 
positions  of  several  ancient  towns,  castles,  &c. 
he  accompanied  his  present  with  a  work  enti- 
tled "  Commentarioli  Britannicse  Descriptionis 
Fragmentum."  He  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to 
Ortelius,, "  De  Mona.  Druidum  insula,  Antiqui- 
tati  su!E  restituta:"  this,  with  a  tract  of  his  "Dc 
Armamentario  Romano,"  is  annexed  to  sir  John 
Price's  "HistoriseBritannicjeDefensio."  Lhwyd 
translated  "  The  History  of  Cambria,  now 
called  Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan," 
afterwards  edited  by  Dr.  David  Powel, 
1584,  4to.  He  also  translated  some  medical 
pieces.  Biogr.  Britan.  Nicolson's  Hist.  Libr. 
—A. 

LIBANIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist  or 
rhetorician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Antioch,  about  the  year  3 14.  From  his  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature;  and  he  pursu- 
ed his  studies  at  Athens,  which  city  still  main- 
tained its  ancient  superiority  in  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  though  vitiated  by  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age.  After  he  had  finished  his  education, 
he  collected  disciples,  and  made  himself  known 
by  various  rhetorical  compositions.  His  repu- 
tation was  high  both  at  Constanthiople  and  Ni- 
comedia;  at  which  latter  city,  Julian,  then 
prince>  though  forbidden  to  attend  upon  his 
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lectures,  yet  became,  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings, and  imitated  his  style  and  manner.  The 
jealousy  of  his  rivals  pursued  him  from  place  to 
place,  and  he  finally  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
About  the  year  360  he  was  preceptor  to  two 
persons  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in 
the  Ciiristian  church,  Basil  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom.  He  himself,  however,  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  religion;  and,  upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his  per- 
son. Libanius,  witli  a  truly  philosophic  spirit, 
declined  the  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 
and  remaining  in  hipowncity,rathershrunkfrom 
theadvancesof  imperialfavourthancourtedthem. 
He  was, however,warmly  attached  toa  prince  who 
patronized  his  studies  and  supported  the  same 
religious  cause  :  he  loved  him  while  living,  and 
panegyrised  him  after  death.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  employed  his  influence  with  Julian  to 
soften  his  resentments.  ^Vhen,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tumult  at  Antioch,  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  to  put  all  the  magistrates  in  prison, 
Libanius  pleaded  for  them  with  a  boldness 
which  drew  a  menacing  remark  from  a  servile 
courtif  r  present ;  but  the  orator  indignantly 
retorted,  and  persisting  in  his  plea,  obtained  a 
revocation  of  the  order.  Julian  admitted  him 
to  the  equality  of  a  literary  friend,  and  is  thought 
to  have  had  his  assistance  in  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions ;  though,  in  fact,  the  emperor  had  a 
better  taste  in  writing  than  the  rhetorician. 
His  death  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  Libanius, 
who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  triumphant 
restoration  of  the  heathen  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. He  survived  to  an  advanced  age,  some- 
times endangered  by  supposed  disaflection  to 
the  succeeding  emperors,  and  complaining  of 
various  injuries  from  rivals.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  he  mentions  the  seven- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  age,  A.  D.'39o.  He  was 
never  married,  but  is  said  to  have  had  a  concu- 
bine; to  which  is  imputed  his  Interference  with 
the  emperor  Valens,  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  a  law  admitting  illegitimate  chil- 
dren to  a  share  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

The  writings  of  Libanius  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  a  great  quantity  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  times,  consisting  of  orations  and 
declamations  upon  real  and  fictitious  occasions, 
dissertations  and  epistles.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  Gibbon  as  "  for  the  most  part  the 
vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regard- 
less of  his  contcinporaries>  was  incessautly  fix- 
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eJ  on  the  Trojan  war  and  tlie  Athenian  com- 
monwealth." He  was  thought  to  excel  in 
epistolary  writing,  yet  even  in  this  he  is  affected 
and  pedantical.  Yet  liberal  sentiments  fre- 
quently occur  ;  and  many  anecdotes  respecting 
the  history  of  the  times  cannot  but  appear  in  a 
collection  of  nearly  two  thousarid  letters  writ- 
ten to  his  correspondents.  Of  the  works  of 
Libanius,  two  vols,  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  were 
published  at  Paris,  1606,  1627.  'I'hese  con- 
tain his  declamations,  orations,  and  disserta- 
tions, with  his  life,  a  prolix  and  vain  narrative 
written  by  himself.  The  best  collection  of  his 
epistles  is  that  of  Wolf,  Jlmstcrd.  folio,  1738. 
A  volume  containing  seventeen  of  his  ha- 
rangues, from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  wa$ 
printed  at  Venice  in  1755,  folio.  Many  of  his 
epistles  and  orations  yet  remain  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries.     Alotrri.     Gibbon. — A. 

LIBANIUS,  George,  one  of  the  most  able 
professors  of  the  college  of  Cracow  in  Poland, 
who  flourished  in  the  six'teenth  century,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  at  Lignltz, 
of  which  place  he  was  a  iiative.  After  pursu- 
ing his  studies  for  several  years  in  the  most  ce- 
lebrated German  universities,  he  came  to  Cra- 
cow, where  his  talents  and  manners  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in 
that  city,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
literature.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  first  college  at  Cracow,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  that  post  with  great  reputation.  He 
is  considered  as  the  first  person  who  introduced 
there  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  excit- 
ed a  taste  for  it  in  the  Polish  nation.  He  was 
theauthorof  "  GEconomicorum  AristotelisLibri, 
Grxcis  et  Latinis  Annotationibus  illustrati," 
1537,  4to.;  "  Carmina  Sibylla;  Erithreaj,  in 
quibus  Resurrectio  Corporum,  Mutatio  Srecu- 
lorum,  Dei  adventus  ad  Judicium,  Prsenua  et 
Supplicia  Hominum  describuntur,  Scholiis  qua: 
ad  Grammaticam  attlne.nt  additis,"  1545,  8vo. 
"  Paraclesis,  id  est  adhortatio  ad  Grajcaruiij 
Literarum  Studiosos,  habita  Cracovis,"  of  the 
same  date  ;  and  "  De  Music*  Laudlbus  Ora- 
tio,  seu  adhortatio  quasdam  ad  Musicx  Studi- 
osos; cui  annexa  est,  quse  in  Scalis  et  Musica 
tractantur,  multorum  Vocabulorum  Grsscorum 
Interpretatio,"  1540,  8vo.,  all  published  at 
Cracow.  He  also  compiled  an  "  Anthology," 
dated  in  1528,  which  still  remains  in  iMS.  and 
consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  N.izianzen,  and  St. 
John  Chrysostom.     Moreri. — M. 

LIBAVIUS,  Andrew,  a  physician  and  che- 
mist, was  a  native  of  Hall,  in  Saxony.  In 
1588  he  was  professor  of  history  and  poetry  at 
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Jena,     Thence  he  removed  in  1591  to  Rothen- 
burg,on  theTauber;  whichhequittedin  1605  for 
CobuTg  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  college  of  Casimir.     He  died 
in  that  city  in  1616.     Libavius  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  who  pursued  it  upon  true  principles  ; 
although  he  was  not  free  from  the  delusions  of 
alchemy.     He  made  use  of  many  chemical  pre- 
parations in  medicine,  but  with  more  sobriety 
than  Paracelsus,  whose  doctrines  he  frequently 
refutes.     He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  works  in    medicine  and  chemistry,  whicli 
contain  some  valuable  observations, though  now 
obsolete.     His  last  work,  entitled   •'  Examen 
Philosophise  Nova;,  quaj  veteri  abrogandse  oppo- 
nitur,"  folio,  1 6 15,  is  remarkable  for  the  first 
mentionofthe'transfusion  of  blood  from  oneani- 
mal  to  another,  of  the  salutary  effects  of  which 
he  speaks  with  great  confidence.     It  was  not, 
however,  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  that  it  was  experimentally  tried.     A 
chemical  preparation  called  the  smoking  liquor 
of  Libavius,  or  spirit  of  Libavius,  has  long  been 
known  in  laboratories:  it  is  a  highly  concentrat- 
ed muriatic  acid  much  impregnated  with  tin. 
Halleri  Bihl.  Ma!.     Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Aledicitie, 
^ar  Eloy. — A. 

LIBERATUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
three  chapters.,  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  In  the  year  534,  or  535,  he 
-was  sent  to  Rome,  by  a  council  of  African 
bishops  held  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  pope  John  about  some  dubious 
•points  ;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
other  affairs  of  importance.  Several  journeys 
were  undertaken  by  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
three  chapters ;  and  he  drew  up  an  historical 
memorial  of  the  contests  which  arose  about 
the  opinions  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  enti- 
tled "  Breviarium  de  Causa  Nestorii  et  Euty- 
chetis,  Capitibus  24  comprehensum."  The 
author  informs  us  that  his  materials  were  col- 
lected from  the  relations  of  various  credible 
persons,  the  history  of  the  church  translated 
out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  authentic  acts  of 
councils,  and  the  letters  of  different  bi;hops. 
This  work  commences  with  the  ordination  of 
Nestorius,  and  ends  at  the  fifth  council,  in  553; 
and  it  contains  a  variety  of  useful  particulars 
relative  to  a  period  of  nearly  125  years,  which 
are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  The  style  in 
■which  it  is  written  is  mean  and  very  unequal. 
Jn  1675,  father  Garner  published  an  ed-ition  of 
it  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  with  dissertations  and  notes  j 
and  it  is  inserted  in  t'ie  fifth  volume  of  the 


"  Collec.  Concil."  An  appendix  to  this  "  Bre- 
viarium" is  given  by  father  Crabbe,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Councils, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  collec- 
tions.    CavJs  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eu- 

tych.     Dupin.     A/oreri M. 

LIBERIUS,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
who,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  different 
ecclesiastical  offices  with  reputation, was  chosea 
bishop  of  that  see  on  tlie  death  of  j  uilus,  in  tlie 
year  352.     According  to  a  letter  in  the  frag- 
ments of  St.  Hilary,  this  pope  wrote  ImmedV 
ately  after  his  election  to  Athanasius,  summon-, 
ing  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  clear  himself 
from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  bf 
the  eastern  bishops ;    threatening  to  cut  hiin  ^ 
off  from  his  communion  upon  his  refusal.     It 
also  states  that  his  summons  not  having  been 
■  obeyed,  Liberius  Informed  those  bishops  that 
he  would  communicate  with  them  ;  but  that, 
as  to  Athanasius,  he  was  no  longer  in  commu- 
nion with  him,  or  the  Roman  churcli.     The 
genuineness  of  this  fragment,  however,  is  dis- 
puted by   Baronius,    Dupin,   the    Benedictine 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  and  Athanasius, 
and  others,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  : 
and  the   arguments  against   it   are  not  to  be 
easily  answered.     But  if  it  contains  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  proceedings  of  Liberius  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  his  behaviour  to- 
wards  Athanasius    soon    underwent    a    total 
change.     For  he  not  only  admitted  him  to  his 
own  communion,  but  with  great  zeal  undertook 
his  defence.     For  this  purpose  he  sent  legates 
to  a  council  which  the  emperor  Constantinc  liad 
summoned  to  meet  at  Aries,  in  3:13  ;   but  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  that  they  betrayed  the 
cause  entrusted  to  them.     Finding  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  in  calling  this  council,  was 
to  obtain  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius; and  tliat  when  they  refused  their  consent,, 
he  proceeded  to  extort  it.  by  an  edict  sentencing 
all  those  to  exile  who  would  not  conform  to  his 
wishes ;  the  papal  legates  shewed  themselves 
either  too  cowardly  or  too  unprincipled  to  run 
the  hazard  of  such  a  fate,  and  subscribed  to  the 
condemnation    of    the    Alexandrian    prelate. 
When  Liberius  was  informed  of  the  conduct 
of  his   legates,  he  was  filled  with   the  deepest 
resentment  and  aiBiction,  and  disavowed  it  in  • 
the   strongest  terms,  both  in  his  declarations  . 
and  correspondence.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Oslus,  bishop  of  Corduba,  he  even  expressed 
his  wlsli  for  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  life  in 
so   good  a   cause,   and  v.'ashing  out  with  his 
blood    the    stain   which  the  scandalous  beha- 
viour of  his  representatives  had  brought  upon , 
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liis  diameter.  He  was  now  persuaded  by  Lu- 
cifer, bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  to  request 
the  emperor  to  assemble  a  new  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Athnna- 
sius  and  his  opponents,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  catholic  church.  This 
request  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
justifying  his  own  conduct  in  the  support  of 
Athanasius,  and  animadverting  on  the  arts  and 
views  of  the  adverse  party.  To  the  proposal  for 
a  new  council,  the  Arians  made  no  objection, 
well  knowing  what  the  result  would  prove,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  the  prejudices  and  arbi- 
trary authority  of  the  emperor.  Accordingly,  a 
council  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  355,  which  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
.western  bishops,  but  by  very  few  from  the 
East.  No  sooner  had  these  prelates  assembled, 
than  it  was  immediately  seen  that  their  deter- 
minations were  to  be  governed  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  and  not  by  discussion  and  enquiry. 
For  the  emperor  absolutely  insisted  that,  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  their  further  proceed- 
ings, they  should  give  their  signatures  to  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  also  to  an  edict 
containing  the  chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which  had 
been  published  in  his  name.  This  arbitrary  in- 
terference was  vigorously  opposed  by  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and 
by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  together  with  Pancra- 
tius  and  Hilary,  who  with  Lucifer  attended 
in  the  character  of  legates  from  Liberius.  The 
emperor  v/as  so  provoked  at  their  resistance, 
that,  at  first,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
demning-them  to  be  executed  as  rebels;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  them  into  banishment. 

By  such  acts  of  terror  Constantius  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  bishops  to  the  condeinna- 
tion  of  Athanasius.  But  Liberius  still  declared 
openly  in  his  favour,  and  exerted  himself,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  others  to 
his  party.  To  deprive  him  of  this  protector, 
the  emperor  determined  to  spare  neither  pains, 
nor  expence,  nor  labour.  With  this  view  he 
dispatched  to  Roine  his  great  chamberlain  the 
eunueli  Eusebius,  with  rich  presents  in  one  hand, 
and  a  threatening  letter  in  the  other ;  but  Li- 
berius withstood  both,  and  the  eunuch  return- 
ed to  court,  baffled  and  disappointed.  Enraged 
at  the  opposition  which  his  despotism  met 
with  froin  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Constantius 
immediately  dispatched  an  order  to  Lconcius, 
prefect  of  that  city,  enjoining  him  to  appre- 
hend Liberius,  and  to  send  him  under  a  strong 


guard  to  court.     This  order  was  executed  in. 
the  night-time,  lest  the  people,  by  whom  Libe- 
rius was  greatly  beloved,  should  attempt   his 
rescue;  and  the  pope  was  conveyed  to  Mihn. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  brought  befora 
the  emperor,  where,  with  great  freedom  and 
eloquence,  he  vindicated  Athanasius,  and  claim- 
ed the  unshackled  liberty  of  councils.    Coiistan- 
tius's  reply  was,  that  thcv  must  eitlier  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Atha!i;isias,  or  be  sent  into 
exile ;  and  that  he  allowed  him  three  days  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.     Liberius  answered, 
wit',  great  intrepidity,  that  he  had  already  deli- 
berated, and   determined   what  pirt   to   take; 
that  In  three  days  he  shcuM  irot  change  his  re- 
solution;   and    tiiat,    therefore,    the    emperor 
might  without  delay  send  him  to  what   place 
soever  he  pleased.     When,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  days,  the  emperor  found  the   pops 
persisting  in  his  resolution,  he  ordered  him  tb 
be  conveyed  immediately  to  Bersea  in  Thrace., 
Before  he  had  left  the  palace,  the  ernperor  and, 
empress  sent  him  large  sums  of  money  to  de- 
fray his  expences  ;  but  he  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  them,  not  choosing  to  owe  any  obliga- 
tion to  his  persecutors,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
place  of  his  exile.     No  sooner  was  the  fate  of 
Liberius  known  at  Rome,  than  the  clergy,  as- 
sembling the  people,  bound  themselves  by  a  so- 
lemn oath,  in  their  presence,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  for  their  bishop  so  long  as  hs 
lived.     Under  the  article  Felix  II.,  however, 
we  have  seen  that  great  numbers  of  them  soon 
forgot  their  oath,  and  became  reconciled   to 
that  rival  who  was  placed  and  supported  in  the 
papal  chair  by  the  imperial  power.     Under  the 
same  article  we  have  seen  what  success'attended 
the  applications  made  by  the  Romans  to  the 
emperor,  for  the  recall  of  Liberius.     That  pon- 
tiff had  not  been  banished  quite  two  years,  be- 
fore his  constancy  and  courage  forsook  him.; 
and  he  could  not  contrast  the  ease  and  plenty 
in  which  he  had  lived  at  Rome,  witli  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  hardships  which  he  felt  at  Berxa, 
without  an  impatience  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
see.     Besides,  from  the  menaces  thrown  out 
against  him  by  the  emperor's  officers,  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
These  apprehensions  increased  his  impatience, 
and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  conditions,  v/hich 
at  one  time  he  would  have  rejected  with  the 
utmost  indignation.     For  he  not  only  subscrib- 
ed to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  but  re- 
ceived as  catholic  the  Arian  confession  or  sym- 
bol of  Sirmium  ;  and  took  care  iinmediatcly  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken.     He  also  wrote  in  the  most  submis- 
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sive  style  to  the  eastern  bishops,  nnd  to  some 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  orthodox 
at  court,  informing  them  that  he  renounced  the 
communion  of  Athanasius  and  communicated 
with  them,  and  entreating  that  they  would  em- 
ploy their  interest  with  the  emperor  onhis  behalf. 
At  length  Constantius  was  prevailed  upon  to 
recall  Liberius  from  the  place  of  his  exile  to 
Sirmium,  where  the  court  then  was.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  Constantius,  who  had  lately 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians, 
taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  his  eager 
desire  to  return  to  Rome,  obliged  him  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  doctrine  ;  so  that  by  turns  this 
infallible  head  of  the  church  avowed  himself  an 
•Athanasian,  an  Arian,  and  a  Semi-Arian  !  In 
consequence  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  on  condition  that  he  was  to  govern 
the  church  jointly  with  Felix.  Letters  convey- 
ing this  information,  were  accordingly  dispatch- 
ed both  to  Felix  and  the  Roman  clergy.  Libe- 
rius arrived  at  Romein  August  358,  and  entered 
the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  met  and 
received  by  the  whole  people  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  joy ;  while  at  the  same  time  Felix 
was  expelled  by  them,  with  the  utmost  de- 
testation, as  we  have  already  related  in  his  life. 
Some  catholic  writers  maintain,  that  as  soon  as 
Liberius  saw  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  see,  he  repented  of  his  conduct  at  Bersea 
and  Sirmium,  made  profession  of  the  Niceue 
creed,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Athanasius; 
and  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops  in 
the  world,  in  the  year  362,  in  which  he  would 
have  those  bishops  pardoned  who  through  sur- 
prize had  approved  of  the  error  of  the  Arians, 
but  absolutely  anathematized  the  heads  of  their 
party,  and  all  who  would  not  renounce  their 
heresy.  The  documents,  however,  on  which 
ihese  statements  are  founded,  are  not  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  are  considered 
by  the  greater  number  of  judicious  critics  to  be 
supposititious.  We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
cerning Liberius  till  the  year  366,  when  he 
admitted  to  his  communion  the  deputies  of  the 
Macedonians,  a  sect  so  called  froin  Macedonius, 
the  lately  deposed  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
They  were  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  \vho  had 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  pure  Ari- 
ans, and,  being  persecuted  with  gi-eat  cruelty 
by  the  emperor  Valens,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  applied  to  Liberius,  requesting  his  interest 
with  the  emperor  Valentinian,  for  their  protec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  assured  him  that 
they  sincerely  renounced  the  errors  which  they 
had  hithtrto  held,  and  embraced  the  cathohc 


faith,  as  explained  and  defined  by  the  council 
of  Nice.  At  first  Liberius  would  not  commu- 
nicate with  them,  till  they  delivered  to  him  a 
confession  of  faith,  under  their  hands,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  whole  party,  in  which 
they  condemned  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  all 
other  heresies,  and  received  the  definitions  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  particularly  those  that  relat- 
ed to  consubstantiality.  Satisfied  with  these  proofs 
of  their  orthodoxy,  he  admitted  them  to  his  com- 
munion, and  wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  western 
churches,  as  well  as  to  the  bishops  of  the  East. 
Liberius  died  in  the  month  of  September  366, 
after  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  see  four- 
teen years,  and  about  four  months ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  repeated  change  of  avowed 
opinions,  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  as  a  saint.  Among  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Liberius,  and  have 
reached  our  times,  are  "  a  Dialogue  with  the 
Emperor  Constantius,"  held  at  Milan,  and 
twelve  "  Letters,"  inserted  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  "Collect.  Concil. ;"  some  of 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  genuine,  and 
others  as  generally  pronounced  spurious,  at  least 
by  the  most  respectable  critics.  Platina.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  SiEc.  Ariait.  Dupiii.  Mo~ 
reri.     Boiver. — M. 

LICE  rO,  FoRTUNio,  a  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, was  born  in  1577  at  Rypallo,  in  the 
state  of  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a  physi- 
cian. He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  was  during 
nine  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  The 
great  reputation  he  acquired  caused  him  in  1609 
to  be  invited  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Padua,  which  he  occupied  till  1636.  He  then 
reiTioved  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  till 
164;.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Padua,  to 
the  first  chair  of  the  theory  of  physic,  which  he 
held,  at  an  advanced  salary,  till  his  death  in 
1657.  He  was  an  extremely  voluminous  writer, 
and  a  list  is  given  of  fifty-four  of  his  publica- 
tions, upon  medical,  philosophical,  moral,  an- 
tiquarian, and  historical  topics,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  remembered.  In  philosophy 
he  was  a  most  zealous  Aristotelian ;  and  in  all 
points  was  m.ore  distinguished  by  erudition  than 
by  original  research  or  sagacity.  In  a  work 
"  De  Lucernis  Antiquarum  Reconditis,"  he- 
strongly  argues  in  favour  of  the  supposed  secret, 
of  inconsumable  lamps  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
and  relates  many  pretended  discoveries  of  se- 
pulchral lamps  of  this  kind.  As  a  physician  he 
is  best  known  for  his  work  on  monsters,  enti- 
tled "De  MonstrorumCausis,Natura,  etDiffer- 
entiis,"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bla- 
sius,  Aimt.  1665,  4to,     In  this  piece  he  classic- 
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fies  monstrous  productions,  and  assigns  causes 
to  each,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy, but  without  anatomical  descriptions, 
or  experiments  of  his  own.  Tirahoschi.  Hal- 
hri  B'thl.  Anatom. — A. 

LICINIUS,  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native 
of  Dacia,  of  an  obscure  origin,  and  accustomed 
from  his  infancy  to  the  toils  and  liardships  of  a 
rural  life.  He  entered  into  the  Roman  army 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all 
the  gradations  of  the  service,  esteemed  as 
a  rigid  disciplinariaii,  but  harsh,  ignorant, 
and  debauched.  The  emperor  Galerius,  who 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him  while 
serving  together,  and  had  received  great  assist- 
ance from  him  in  the  war  against  Narses  king 
of  Persia,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus 
in  the  year  307,  at  which  period  he  was  of  a 
mature  age.  There  were  at  this  time  six  shar- 
ers in  the  admini-stration  of  the  Roman  world, 
of  whom  Constantine  and  Maxentius  particu- 
larly depended  upon  Maximian,  while  Licinius 
and  Maximin  regarded  Galerius  as  their  pa- 
tron. To  the  care  of  Licinius  were  committed 
the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Rhsetia.  Gale- 
rius on  his  death-bed  recommended  his  wife 
and  natural  son  to  the  protection  of  Licinius, 
and  after  his  decease  in  311,  the  latter  prince 
added  to  his  dominion  the  European  provinces 
which  Galerius  had  held,  which  were  Illyrium, 
Thrace,  Macedonia, and  Greece.  When  thecivil 
war  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius, the  former  secured  the  friendship  of  Lici- 
nius by  promising  him  in  marriage  his  sisterCon- 
stantia ;  which  alliance  took  place  in  3  13,  when 
thetwoemperorshadanintervievi'atlMilan.  They 
also  joined  in  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  same  year,  Maximin  invaded  the 
territories  of  Licinius,  and  took  Byzantium  and 
Heraciea.  Licinius  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  much  inferior  but  brave  army,  and  by  his  mi- 
litary skill  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Maxi- 
min died  some  months  afterwards,  and  Licinius 
without  opposition  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  the  provinces  of  the  East.  It  was  not  in 
the  character  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  success 
■with  generosity  and  humanity.  He  put  to 
death  the  young  son  and  daughter  and  the  wi- 
dow of  Maximin,  and  added  the  basest  ingr.iti- 
tude  to  his  cruelty  by  the  execution  of  Can^ 
didianus,  the  son  of  his  benefactor  Gale- 
rius, who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  Maximin.  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Ga- 
lerius and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Licinius  from 
the  tyranny  of  l^.Iaximin,  terrified  at  these 
instances  ot  his  inhumanity,  took  flight,  and, 
v.ith  her  aged  mother  Prisca,  wandered  long 


in  disguise  through  the  provinces.  Being  at 
length  discovered,  they  were  both  beheaded, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

After  these  tragedies,  the  two  remaining  em- 
perors, ConstantiusandLicinius,  didnotlonglive 
in  concord.  'J  he  cause  of  their  quarrel  is  not 
distinctly  related,  but  there  was  in  the  character 
of  each  enough  to  render  agreement  with  a  part- 
ner and  rival  very  precarious.  A  civil  war  broke 
out  between  thetn,  in  which  the  first  buttle  was 
fought  in  3 1 5, at  CibalisinPannonia.  Liciniuswas 
vanquished,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  toSirmium, 
where  he  crossed  the  Save,  breaking  down  the 
bridge  behind  him,  A  second  battle  at  Mar- 
dia  in  Thrace  was  indecisive,  though  upon  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  Licinius.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Licinius 
gave  up,  and  even  put  to  death,  Valens,  whom 
he  had  createil  Cxsar,  and  resigned  all  his  Eu- 
ropean provinces  to  Constantine.  He  created 
his  own  son  Cresar  in  317;  and  the  peace 
between  the  two  rivals  Listed  eight  years. 

Liciniu-s,  probably  suspicious  of  his  Christian 
subjects  as  more  attached  to  his  rival,  now  of 
their  religion,  began  to  banish  them  from  about 
his  person  and  palace,  and  to  prohibit  bishops 
from  visiting  each  other,  and  from  holding 
councils  and  assemblies.  He  harassed'  them 
by  various  restrictive  regulations,  and  excited, 
or  at  least  permitted,  rigorous  proceedings 
against  them  in  some  of  the  provinces ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  issuing  a 
severe  decree  of  direct  persecution,  when  a 
second  civil  war  took  place  between  him  and 
Constantino  in  323.  Writers  have  in  general 
represented  the  latter  prince  as  the  aggressor 
in  this  instance ;  and  have  supposed  him  to 
have  been  incited  by  an  ambitious  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  a  partner  in  the  empire,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  unpopularity,  he  re- 
garded as  an  easy  conquest,  liut  Licinius  was 
not  wanting  in  spirit  and  diligence  to  confront 
the  approaching  danger.  He  raised  a  very  nu- 
merous army  and  a  powerful  fitet,  consulted 
priests  and  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to  reuse 
the  zeal  of  his  heathen  subjects  by  representing 
the  war  as  a  religious  one.  The  rivals  met 
near  Adrianople,  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
skirmishes  and  manoeuvres,  a  general  engage- 
ment was  brought  on,  in  which  the  superior 
skill  of  Constantine  and  valour  of  his  European 
troops  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  more 
numerous  but  less  warlike  host  cf  Licinius. 
The  vanquished  chief  shut  himself  up  witliin 
the  walls  of  Byzantium,  while  his  fleet  was. 
destroyed  in  the  Hellespont  by  Crispus  the  son 
of  Constantine.  Licinius  escaped  to  Chalce- 
don,  and  collecting  a  new  army,  again  engaged. 
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his  foe  at  Chrysopolis,  tlie  modern  Scutari. 
Being  rgain  ckfe.'.ted,  lie  renounced  all  ideas 
of  further  resistance;  and  retiring  to  Nicomedia, 
employed  his  wife  to  intercede  with  lier  brother 
for  his  clemency.  His  lifewasgranted  uponcon- 
dition  of  resigning  all  his  pretensions  to  imperial 
authority:  and  after  an  interview  with  Cotistan- 
ti:ie  in  which  he  termed  him  "  his  lord  and 
master,"  he  was  sent  to  Thessalonica.  Lici- 
nius  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  the  iiiglo- 
rious  safety  he  had  purchased.  Upon  a  vague 
charge  bf  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence 
■With  the  barbarians,  he  was  put  to  deatli  in 
that  or  the  following  year,  ;?24,  and  his  memory 
was  declared  infamous.  His  son,  young  Lici- 
nius,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was,  without  any 
charge  against  him,  sacrificed  to  imperial  jea- 
lousy in  326,  and  the  name  and  family  were 
extinguished.      Crevier.     Gibban, — A. 

LIEBERKUFIN,  J.  Nathaniel,  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  171 1. 
He  was  probably  educated  at  Leydcn,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  anatomy  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
£ndowed  by  nature  with  a  very  piercing  sight, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  acute  as  to  efiable 
him  to  see  Jupiter's  satellites  with  the  naked 
eye,  he  assisted  it  with  microscopes,  In  the 
fabrication  of  which  he  greatly  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  dextrous  in  dissection,  and  sur- 
passed all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of  injec- 
tion. Of  that  kind  of  preparation  which  con- 
sists of  vessels  filled  with  a  melted  metallic 
compound,  and  afterwards  corroded  by  an  acid, 
he  was  the  inventor.  He  publislied  two  disser- 
tations, *'  De  Valvula  Coli  et  Usu  Processus 
Vermicularis,"  1739,  410.  and  "  De  Fabrica  et 
Actione  Villorum  Intestinorumtenuium,"  1745, 
4to.;  both  which  are  esteemed  as  curious  and  ac- 
curate pieces.  He  also  communicated  sonie 
papers  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
printed  in  their  memoirs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin, 
and  that  of  the  Naturje  Curiosorum.  Lieber- 
kuhn  died  in  1756,  leaving  a  very  valuable  ana- 
tomical cabinet,  of  which  the  catalogue  was 
printed.  Halleri  Bibl.  Jnatom.  Eloy  Diet, 
Hist,  de  la  AMecine. — A. 

LIEUTAUD,  or  Lie  taud,  Joseph,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1703 
at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  was  a  professor  of 
anatomy  in  his  native  city,  and  had  made  him- 
self known  by  several  publications,  when,  in 
1749  he  was  called  to  Versailles  to  occupy 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


in  1752  ;  and  in  1755  was  nominated  physiciaa 
to  the  royal  family.  In  1775  he  obtained  the 
place  of  first  physician  to  the  king,  Lewis  X  VL 
He  died  at  Versailles  in  1780.  Lieutaud  w«s 
a  iTian  of  industry  and  observation,  much  prac- 
tised in  dissections,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  He  began  in  1735  to  communi- 
cate papers,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  several  relative  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology are  printed  in  their  memoirs.  His 
*'  Essais  Anatomjques,  contenans  I'Histoire  ex- 
acte  de  toutesles  Parties  quicomposent  le  Corps 
Humain,"  first  printe<lin  1742,870.  andreprint- 
ed  in  1766  and  1772  with  enlargements,  is  a 
valuable  work,  founded  on  his  own  observation. 
It  was  succeeded  by  "  Eiementa  Physiologia;," 
1749,  Svo.  drawn  up  for  the  uss  of  his  class  at 
Aix.  Li  1759  he  gave  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Precis  de  la  Medecine  Pratique,"  several 
tim,:S  reprinted,  and  translated  by  himself  into 
Latin  with  thetitleof  "Synopsis  universrePrax- 
eos  Medicx,"  two  vols.  4to.  1765.  The  second 
volume  of  this  edition  appeared  separately  in 
French,  under  the  title  of  "  Precis  de  la  Ma- 
tiere  Medicale,"  1766  :  these  volumes  aftbrd  a 
complete  view  of  French  practice  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. His  "  Historia  Anatomico-inedica,  sis- 
tens  numerosissimaCadaverumHumanorumEx- 
tispicia,"  two  vols  4to.  1767,  is  the  result  of  his 
laborious  morbid  dissections,  and  contains  much 
important  pathological  matter.  Lieutaud  also 
made  collections  for  a  natural  history  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  animal  and  mineral  departments. 
Hnllcri  Bikl.  Anatoin.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist,  de  la 
Aledecine. — A. 

LIEUTAUD,  James,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gunsmith 
at  Aries,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1733.  He 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  from  tlje  proficienty  which  he 
made  in  it,  recommended  himself  to  a  seat  in 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  publislied 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  "  Connoifsance 
des  Temps,"  from  the  year  1703  to  1739  :  but, 
for  some  reason  not  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, had  no  eulogium  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Fontenelie.      Nowu.  Diet.  Hist. — LI. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  a  very  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  the  rectorv- 
house  of  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Stafrbrdshire,  in 
the  year  1602.  He  was  instruct-ed  in  gr?.m- 
mar-iearning  at  Moreton-green,  near  Congle- 
ton  in  Cheshire,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  entered  of  Christ's-college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed 
Knder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chapel,  ihca 
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a  celetrnted  tutor  there,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Cork,  nnd  Ross.     In  this  seminary  he  ap- 
plied liimselF  with  the  closest  diligence  to  his 
studies,  particularly  to  classical  learning  and 
eloquence,   in   which   he  made  so  great  pro- 
ficiency, that,  in  the  judgment  of  his  tutor,  he 
was  the  best  orator  among  all  the  undcr-gra- 
duates  of  the   university.     His  taste   for  thj 
oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited,  and  he 
even   lost   some   knowledge   of  the    Hebrew 
\vhich   he    acquired    at    school ;    and   as    for 
logic,  the  study  of  it,  as  managed  at  that  time 
in  the  universities,  was  too  quarrelsome  and 
fierce  for  his  disposition,  which  was  remark- 
ably mild  and  meek.     No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  than  he  quitted  Cambridge, 
and  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  his 
former  master,  who  had  removed  from  Che- 
shire to  the  school  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
After  having  continued  in   tliis  situation  about 
two  years,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  and 
obtained  the  curacy  of  Norton-under-Hales  in 
Shropshire.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
ijuaintance  of  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Bella- 
y.ort,    who     made    him     his     chaplain,    and 
took  him   into  his  family.     This   gentleman, 
being   a   perfect   master   of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, engaged  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  the  study  of 
it ;    who,  in  his  conversations  with  his  patron, 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  acquaintance  with  that  tongue  to  those 
who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  sacred 
writings.     He,  therefore,  applied  liimself  to  it 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  and,  under  the  able 
instructions   of  sir  Rowland,  in  a  little  time 
made  very  considerable  progress.     Soon  after 
this,  his  patron  having  removed  with  his  family 
to  reside  in  Lond-in,  Mr.  Lightfoot  followed 
him   to  that  capital ;    where  it  was  not  long 
before  he  formed  a  design  to  travel  abroad  for 
improvement.     With   this  intention   he  went 
down  into  StaiTordshlre,  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  paid 
a  visit  to  Stone,  a  town  in  the  same  county. 
As  the  place  of  minister  of  that  parish  was 
now  vacant,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  im- 
portunity  of    his    friends,    to    relinquish   his 
scheme  of  foreign  travel,  and  to  accept  of  that 
cure.     During  his  residence  at  Bellaport,  lie 
had  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman, whom,  being  now  in  possession  of 
a  living,  he  married  in  1628.     But,  notwith- 
standing this  settlement,  his  very  eager  desire 
of  improving  in  rabbinical  learning,  soon  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  living  of  Scone,  and  to 
ycniove  with  his  family  to  Hornsey,  near  Lon- 


don. This  situation  he  chose,  on  account  of  its 
being  within  a  convenient  distance  from  Sion- 
college  library,  which  he  knew  to  be  well  fur- 
nished with  books  in  rabbinical  and  oriental 
literature.  In  the  year  1629,  ^^^-  Lightfoot 
presented  to  the  public  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  advancement  in  these  studies,  entitled, 
"  Erubhim ;  or.  Miscellanies  Christian  and 
Judaical.  and  others  penned  for  Recreation  at 
vacant  Hours."  He  was  now  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  appears  from  this  book 
to  have  been  intimately  conversant  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  Piut.irch,  FlatOj 
and  Homer ;  and  also  not  unacquainted  with 
modern  languages. 

In  the  year  1630,  our  author  removed  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  was  presented  by 
sir  Rowland  Cotton  to  the  rectory  of  Ashly  in 
Staffordshire.  At  this  place  he  took  up  a  set- 
tled residence,  and  built  a  study  in  his  garden, 
to  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  house,  in 
which  he  applied  for  twelve  years,  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  in  searching  the  scripturesj 
but  yet  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  of 
his  ministerial  function,  which  he  discharged 
in  the  most  punctual  and  conscientious  man- 
ner. In  these  employments  he  spent  his  days 
very  agreeably,  and  continued  retired  and  un- 
molested, till  the  great  change  which  took 
place  in  public  affairs  by  the  means  of  the  long 
parliament,  when  he  was  nominated, a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. 
This  appointment  was  occasioned  by  his  extra- 
ordinary merit;  and  he  accepted  it  solely  with 
the  view  of  serving  his  country,  as  far  as  his 
abilities  would  permit.  He  now  appears  to 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  rectoryj 
since  he  could  no  longer  reside  among  his  pa- 
rishioners; and  he  obtained  the  presentation 
for  a  younger  brother.  But  he  had  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  being  satisfied  with  his  re- 
moval to  the  capital.  By  this  time  he  had  col- 
lected the  principal  materials^  and  had  formed 
the  plan  of  his  "  Harmony ;"  and  his  new 
situation  would  furnish  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  superintending  it  at  the  press,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public.  He  arrived  at  London  in  June  1642  ; 
and  he  harl  not  been  long  there,  before  he  was 
chosen  minister  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  behind 
the  Royal  Exchange.  The  assembly  of  divines 
having  met  in  June  1643,  Mr.  Lightfoot  dili- 
gently attended  their  sessions,  and  distinguished 
himself  remarkably  in  several  of  their  debates. 
He  greatly  approved  of  the  form  of  church 
government  by  classes  and  pre.sbyterics ;  ytt 
in  .Tiany  points,  both  of  doctrine  aad  disci- 
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pllfle,  he  diiFered  much  from  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  assembly,  particularly  vlth  respect 
to  their  notions  of  lay  elders,  the  people's  elec- 
tion of  their  ministers,  and  the  use  of  forms  of 
prayer,  on  whicli  his  arguments  proved  una- 
vailing. In  some  particulars,  of  lesser  mo- 
ment, he  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion. 
Among  other  instances  of  this  it  is  mentioned, 
that  when  a  motion  had  been  made,  and  was 
even  ready  to  pass,  that  if  any  member  went 
out  while  they  were  sitting,  he  should  make 
his  obeisance  ;  Mr.  Lightfoot  opposed  it,  de- 
siring, "  that  it  might  not  be  left  upon  their 
records  to  posterity,  that  this  assembly  had 
need  to  take  order  for  common  reverence  and 
civility  i"  upon  which  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons on  such  occasions,  which  was  printed,  he 
warmly  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
church  in  the  presbyterian  form,  which,  he 
said,  "  he  verily  and  cordially  believed  was  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  in  the  mount."  From 
some  passages  in  the  same  discourse  it  appears, 
that  Mr.  Lightfoot  was  not  so  good  a  friend 
to  the  toleration  of  persons  differing  in  senti- 
ment from  the  commonly  received  opinions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  candour. 

When,  in  the  year  1643,  the  parliamentary 
visitors  had  ejected  Dr.  William  Spurstow 
from  the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, they  consulted  the  interests  of  learning 
by  appointing  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  his  room  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Much-munden  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  the  year  1644,  our  author  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Harmony,"  with  a 
plan  of  his  whole  design  ;  and  continued  after- 
wards to  send  out  into  the  world  various 
branches  of  the  same  work,  at  different  periods, 
and  under  great  dilhculties  and  discourage- 
ments arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Hence  this  grand  plan,  which  con- 
tains excellent  specimens  of  the  subserviency 
of  learning  to  the  interests  of  religion,  was 
never  methodised  and  perfected  according  to 
the  author's  wishes ;  and  all  that  ever  saw  the 
light,  has  no  more  than  tlie  face  of  a  kind  of 
confused  harmony.  In  the  second  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities,  the  reader  may  find  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  author'ii  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
titles  and  dates  of  the  different  pieces  which 
he  published.  In  the  year  1652,  our  author 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  went 
through  all  the  regular  exercises  on  that  occa- 
sion with  great  applause.     In  1755,  ^'^  ^''S 


chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
charged witli  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity. 
During  the  following  year  he  buried  his  first 
wife,  and  some  time  afterwards  entered  into  a 
second  marriage.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  II.,  Dr.  Lightfoot  offered  to  resign 
the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  to  Dr.  Spur- 
stow ;  but,  upon  his  declining  the  acceptance 
of  it,  our  author  obtained  a  confirmiation  from 
the  crown,  both  of  that  place,  and  also  of  his 
living,  notwithstanding  that  a  grant  of  the 
latter  had  been  previously  made  out  in  favour 
of  some  fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge. 
For  these  marks  of  royal  favour  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  archbishop  Shel- 
don, who,  out  of  respect  to  his  great  learning 
and  excellent  character,  though  he  was  person- 
ally unknown  to  him,  readily  and  heartily  un- 
dertook to  serve  him.  Upon  the  doctor's  re- 
turn to  Catharine-hall  after  this  confirmation, 
he  was  met  at  some  miles  distance  from  Cam- 
bridge by  the  fellows  of  that  society,  who 
with  great  joy  congratulated  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Lightfoot  also  met  with  another 
friendly  patron  in  the  lord-keeper  Bridgfnan, 
who  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  catliedral 
church  of  Ely.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1661,  our  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  as- 
sistants at  the  famous  conference  at  the  Savoy 
on  the  subject  of  the  liturgy  ;  but  he  attended 
only  once  or  twice,  being  disgusted,  as  it  is 
supposed,  at  the  heat  and  acrimony  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  From  such  scenes  he  joy- 
fully withdrew  to  his  studies,  which  he  prose- 
cuted with  unabated  vigour  to  tlie  last,  con- 
tinuing his  publications,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  he  met  with.  He  would 
have  sent  more  of  his  writings  into  the  world, 
had  he  not  been  discouraged  by  the  expenee  of 
printing  them,  of  which  he  greatly  complained. 
When  some  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that  they 
might  be  favoured  with  more  of  his  commen- 
taries, and  one  of  them  in  particular  recom- 
mended the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  him,  as 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  design  of  his  "  Har- 
mony ;"  he  answered,  "  A  few  years  since  I 
prepared  a  little  commentary  upon  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  same  style 
and  manner  as  I  had  done  that  on  .Matthew, 
but  it  laid  by  me  two  years  and  more  ;  .nor 
can  I  now  publish  it  but  at  my  own  charge, 
and  to  my  great  disadvantage,  which  I  felt 
enough,  and  too  much,  in  the  edition  of  my 
book  upon  St.  iNIark."  He  also  declared,  in  a 
letter  to  Buxtorf,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  any 
booksellers  iii  England  that  wouU  venture  to 
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print  his  works,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
print  some  of  them  at  his  own  expence ;  and 
Frederic  Miege  in  a  letter  informed  him,  that 
there  was  not  a  bookseller  in  Germany  who 
would  freely  undertake  the  impression  of  his 
commentary  on  tlie  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

The  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr. 
Lightfoot  met  with  in  getting  his  works  pub- 
lished,   gave   him   great   concern,   and   more 
than  once  determined  him  to  desist  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  plan  which  he  had  under- 
taken ;    but  his  unquenchable  ardour  for  these 
studies  soon  forced  him  to  break  such  resolu- 
tions.    His  heart,  he  observes,  ♦'  took  him  to 
task,  and  called  him  fool,"  when,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements  which  he  had 
encountered,  he  first  set  pen  to  paper  to  draw 
up  the  description  of  the  Temple ;    "  and  it  so 
far  prevailed  with  me,"  says  he,  "  that  it  put 
xne  upon  a  resolution  not  only  to  lay  by  that 
work   that  I  had  newly  taken  in  hand   that 
morning,  but  also  to  be  wiser  in  my  occasions 
for  the  time  to  come,  than  to  neglect  and  sink 
my  own  estate  as  I  had  done.    And  yet  within 
a  little  time  after,  I  know  not  how,  I  was  fallen 
to  the  same  studies  and  design  again,  had  got 
my  laid-by  task  again  into  my  hands  before  I 
was  aware,  and  was  come  to  a  determination 
to  go  on  in  that  work ;   because  I  had  my 
notes  and  collections  ready  by  me  as  raaterials 
for  it ;  and  when  that  was  done,  then  to  think 
of  the  advice  that  my  heart  had  given  me,  and 
to  look  at  mine  own  business."     Not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  however,  he  must  have  been 
gratified  by  a  request  which  some  booksellers 
made  to  him,  to  collect   and   methodise  his 
works  in  order  to  their  being  printed ;  with 
which  he  promised  to  comply.     But  while  he 
was  travelling  from  Munden  to  Ely,  to  perform 
the  residence  there  which  his  prebend  required, 
he  caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  to 
which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  December  6,  1675,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.    Dr.  Light- 
foot's  person  was  agreeable,  as  his  portrait  suf- 
ficiently proves,  and  his  pleasing  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  great  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position.    His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and 
he   contributed  to  its   preservation,   notwith- 
standing his  close  application  to  his  studies,  by 
the  strictest  temperance  In  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing.   He  resided  chiefly  among  his  parishioners 
at  Munden,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  har- 
mony and  affection,  being  easy  of  access,  affa- 
ble, communicative,  hospitable,  and  charitable. 
He  never  left  them  any  longer  than  to  reside 
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during  the  necessary  periods  at   Cambridge 
and  Ely,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  them 
would  frequently  say,  that  "  he  longed  to  be 
with  his  russet  coats."      He  constantly  read 
prayers,  and  preached,  every  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon ;    and  as  the  parish  was  large, 
and    the    parsonage-house   a   mile   from    the 
church,  he  frequently  continued  all  day  in  the 
church,  without  taking  any  refreshment  till 
after  the  evening  service.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  as  well  as  learned  of  our  Eng- 
lish commentators,  and  has  furnished  his  suc- 
cessors In  that  line  with  very  valuable  mate- 
rials.    As  to  his  rabbinical  literature,  he  was 
excelled  by  no  one,  and  had  few  equals.     So 
high  was  his  reputation  in  this  respect  abroad, 
that  several  foreigners,  who  came  to  England 
for  assistance  in  their  rabbinical  studies,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  liim,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  that  branch  of  learning. 
Among  these  were  Frederic  Miege  and  Chris- 
topher Haak,  who  were  particularly  recom- 
mended also  to  Dr.  Pococke,  with  whom  our 
author  kept  up  a  correspondence,  as   he  did 
likewise  with  the  celebrated   Buxtorf.      His 
works  were  collected  together,  and  published 
in  1684,  in  two  volumes  folio;  the  first  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  George  Bright,  and  the  second 
under  that  of  Mr.  John  Strype.     The  second 
edition  was  printed  in  Holland,  in  1686,  in  two 
volumes  folio ;    containing  all  Iiis  Latin  writ- 
ings, with  a  Latin  translation  of  those  which 
he  wrote  in  English.    At  the  end  of  both  these 
editions,  is  a  list  of  such  pieces  as  the  author 
had  left  unfinished ;    the  principal  of  wJiich, 
in  Latin,  makes  up  a  third  volume,  which  was 
added  to  the  former  two  in  a  third  edition  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  works,  published  at  Utrecht 
In   1699,  by  John  Leusden,  in  folio.     These 
pieces   were   communicated    by   Mr.  Strype, 
who,  in  1700,  published  them  under  the  title 
of  "  Some  genuine  Remains  of  the  late  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  John  Lightfoot."    Our  author 
also  contributed  his  assistance  In  completing 
the  English  Polyglot  Bible,  by  drawing  up  the 
chorographical  table  prefixed  to  it>  and  by  su- 
perintending the  Samaritan  version,  the  sheets 
of  which  he  revised  as  they  were  in  the  press. 
It  ought  also  to  be  recorded,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  Dr.  Castell's 
Heptaglot  Lexicon,  and   kindly  assisted   that 
worthy  author  with  his  purse,  when  the  learned 
world  in  general  beheld  unmoved  his  ruined 
circumstances,  occasioned  by  his  exertions  in 
their  service.      Mr.  Pool,  likewise,   declared, 
that  he  undertook  the  "Synopsis  Criticorum" 
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chiefly  by  Dr.  Llghtfoot's  encouragement. 
L.ife  prefixed  to  the  author's  luorks.  Bicg.  Brit, 
Brit.   Biog.—U- 

LIGNAC,  Joseph- AnRTAN  le  Large  de,  a 
learned  French  abbe  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born 
at  Poitiers,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in- 
formed.    He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  with 
whom  he  continued  some  time,and  then  quit- 
ted the  society  to  become  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory.      In  this   com- 
munity he  was  chosen  to   fill  different  confi- 
dential posts,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  ability  and  general  satisfaction.     During 
a  visit  which  he  had  occasion  to  pay  fo  Rome, 
pope  Benedict  XIV.   and    cardinal  Passionel 
honoured  him  with  that  familiar  intercourse, 
to  which  it  was  their  custom  to  admit  men  of 
learning.     He  died  in   Paris,  in    1762,  after 
having    dissolved    his    connexion    with    the 
oratory.     He  was  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  il- 
lustrative of  tlie  History  of  Aquatic  Spiders," 
1748,    i;mo;     "A  Letter  to  an  American, 
concerning  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buf- 
fon,"  in  two  volumes  i2mo.    1751,  which  is 
said    to    abound     in     sensible     observations, 
jiot    unmixed    witli    such    as    are   futile    and 
trifling  ;   "  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  deduced 
from  Experience,  1753,  i2mo.;    "The  Possi- 
bility of  Man's  corporeal  Presence  in  different 
Places  at  the  same  Time,"   1754,   i2mo.-,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
M.  Bouiller,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstaa- 
tiation  contains  nothing  in  it  incongruous  with 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  ;   "  An  Ex- 
amination, serious  and  comic,  of  the  Treatise 
del'Esprlt"  of  Helvetius,  1759,  in  two  volumes 
1 2mo. ;    and,   "  The  Testimony   of  internal 
Sense  and  Experience,  opposed  to  the  profane 
and   ridiculous  Creed   of   modern    Fatalists," 
1760,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.     At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  composing 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Evidences  of  Religion," 
formed  on  the  plan  suggested  by  M.  Pascal. 
Both  his  genius,  and  his  style  of  writing,  were 
certainly  inferior  to  those  of  that  celebrated 
character ;   but  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  profound  thinker,  particularly  on  metaphysi- 
cal subjects.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 

LIGORIO,  PiRRO,  an  artist  and  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Naples.  He  was  by  pro- 
fes-^ion  a  painter  and  architect  -,  but  ha  had  a 
particular  passion  for  antiquities,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  researches  of  that  na- 
ture, as  well  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in 


other  parts  of  Italy.  As  he  drew  with  grent 
facility,  he  every  wlicrc  copied  what  he  saw, 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  and  inscriptions, 
&c.  with  the  intention  of  making  a  complete 
collection  of  the  kind  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  and  writings  of  antiquity.  His  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  i;ivited  to  the  court  of 
Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  v/ho  gave  him 
the  title  of  his  antiquary  in  i  j68,  with  an  am- 
ple stipend.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man 
w!io  v.as  so  far  from  learned,  that  he  scarcely 
understood  Latin,  should  have  interested  him- 
self so  much  in  these  matters.  This  defect 
has  occasioned  many  errors  in  his  compilations 
with  regard  to  inscriptions ;  yet  antiquaries 
have  acknowledged  that  his  labours  were  highly 
useful  and  meritorious.  His  MS.  works  filled 
thirty  volumes,  which  are  said  to  be  now  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  court  of  Turin, 
having  been  purchased  for  1 8,oco  ducats  by 
Charles  Emanuel  I.  duke  of  Savoy.  Some  se- 
parate parts  of  this  collection  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press ;  as  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,"  printed  in  1553,  a  tract 
"  De  Vehiculis"  translated  from  the  original 
into  Latin  ;  and  a  *'  Fragment  of  the  History 
of  Ferrrra,"  1676.  As  an  artist,  Ligorio  de- 
serted painting,  and  attached  himself  solely  to 
architecture.  He  was  employed  in  this  ca- 
pacity by  the  popes  Paul  III.  and  IV.  and 
Pius  IV. ;  and  after  the  death  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  appointed  with  Vignola  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  with  directions 
to  follow  the  plan  of  Michael  Angeio.  Pro- 
posing to  deviate  from  it,  his  employment  was 
taken  away  by  Pius  V.  It  was  after  this  pe- 
riod that  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  died 
in  1583.     Moreri.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

LILBURNE,  John,  a  remarkable  character 
in  the  republican  party  during  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  was  born  in  1618  of 
an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Being  a  younger  son,  he  was  sent  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  very  little  education,  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  eminent  wholesale  clothier 
in  London.  He  appears  to  have  imbibed  from 
his  family  those  principles  of  opposition  to 
what  were  thought  illegal  exertions  of  power 
in  church  and  state,  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail; and  he  also  inherited  a  bold,  unquiet, 
and  forward  temper,  which  involved  him  in 
that  perpetual  series  of  contention  .nnd  suffer- 
ing by  which  his  life  was  distinguished.  He 
gave  an  early  specimen  of  his  disposition  by  a 
complaint  before  the  city-chamberi.'.in  against 
his  master  for  ill-usage ;   and  having  carried 
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his  point,  he  xvns  enabled  to  indulge  his  pro- 
pensity for  reading,  which  was  turned  to  the 
religious  systems  and  controversies  at  that 
time  so  much  studied  by  the  puritanical  party. 
The  Book  of  Martyrs  in  particular  inspired 
him  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  encounter- 
ing all  dangers  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  He  soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  those  of  similar  sentiments;  and  was  intro- 
duced by  his  pastor,  in  1636,  to  Dr.  Bastwick, 
then  a  star-chamber  prisoner,  on  account  of 
sedition.  Contracting  an  intimacy  with  this 
person,  he  was  entrusted  to  carry  over  to  Hol- 
land one  of  his  anti-episcopal  writings,  in  order 
to  get  it  printed.  On  his  return,  he  employed 
himself  in  similar  occupations,  till,  being  be- 
trayed by  an  associate,  he  was  apprehended, 
and  found  guilty  in  the  star-chamber  court  of 
printing  and  p  ubllshing  libels  and  seditious  books. 
At  his  examinations  he  refused  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories, and  stood  up  so  firmly  for  the  legal 
privileges  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Freeborn  John.  His  sen- 
tence was  to  receive  500  lashes  at  the  cart's- 
tail,  and  thcr,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  which  was 
executed  ip.  April,  1638,  with  great  severity; 
but  his  spirit  was  so  far  from  being  subdued  by 
this  treatment,  tnat  upon  the  pillory  he  uttered 
many  invectives  against  the  bishops,  and  threw 
nampiuf  :&  from  his  pockets  among  the  crowd. 
Tor  t;.;?  cc.itumacy  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
and  k>;pt  double-'voned  in  one  of  the  worst 
wart';;  yet  1' ere  he  contrived  to  get  another 
libel  p-inted  and  puoHshed.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  desperate  resolution,  that  a  fire 
having  taken  place  near  his  cell,  he  was  thought 
to  have  caused  it  for  his  deliverance,  and  the 
other  prisoners  and  neighbours  joined  in  an 
application  for  his  removal  to  a  more  airy 
situation. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in 
164.0,  an  order  was  made,  in  consequence  of 
his  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
should  have  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet  and  a 
better  apartment.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
dulgence, he  v/as  enabled  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  ringleaders  of  an  armed  mob  which  as- 
sembled at  Westminster,  and  cried  out  for 
justice  against  the  earl  of  StrafFord ;  for  which 
ht  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
loids  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  dismissed. 
In  .May,  1 64 1,  a  vote  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, "  That  the  sentence  of  the  star-c!i amber 
against  IMr.  Lllburne  was  illegal,  barbarous, 
bi^ndy,  and  tyrannical,  and  that  reparations 
ought  to  be  given  him  for  his  imprisonment, 
sufferings,  and  losses."'    When  au  army  was 


paised  by  the  parliament,  LUburnc  entered  into 
it  as  a  volunteer,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  acted  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  He  .be- 
haved with)  distinguished  bravery  at  the  afiair 
at  Brentford,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Oxford.  He  was  there  arraigned 
of  high  treason,  but  was  saved  by  a  declaration 
of  parliament,  threatening  reprisals  ;  and  soon 
after  was  exchanged.  He  was  received  with  tri- 
umph by  his  party,  and  rewarded  with  a  purse 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  When  his  general, 
the  earl  of  Essex-,  began  to  urge  the  Scotch  cove- 
nant in  the  army,  Lllburne,  who  was  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  independents,  left  him, 
and  obtained  the  commission  of  major  of  foot 
in  the  forces  raised  by  the  carl  of  Manchester, 
The  regiment  in  which  he  served  was  sent 
to  garrison  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he 
was  diligent  in  putting  the  place  in  a  good 
state  of  defence.  Having  quarrelled  here  with 
his  colonel,  the  earl  of  Manchester  made  hliu 
lieutenant-colonel  to  his  own  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, in  which  situation  he  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor 
in  1644.  Cromwell  and  Fairfa.i;;  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  him  a  good  post  in  the  army, 
as  new  modelled  in  1645  '■>  ^^^  Lilburne's  dis- 
like  to  presbyterian  church  government  would 
not  permit  him  to  serve  the  party  then  in 
power,  and  he  laid  down  his  sword.  This, 
however,  was  only  to  take  up  his  other 
weapon,  the  pen,  which  he  employed  against 
Prynne,  Lenthal,  and  other  persons.  He  was 
in  consequence  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a 
charge  of  seditious  practices ;  but  no  bill  being 
found  against  him,  he  was  discharged  without 
trial. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to 
enter  into  all  the  events  of  this  man's  turbu- 
lent life,  which  are  detailed  with  extraordinary- 
minuteness  in  the  Biographia  Brirannica.  A 
few  incidents  most  important  to  his  character, 
and  that  of  the  times,  will  suffice  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article.  Having  thrown  out 
some  reflexions  against  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  house 
of  lords,  he  treated  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
house  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  was 
committed  first  to  Newgate,  and  then  to  the 
Tower.  So  much  was  he  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  that  a  remon- 
strance, signed  by  many  thousand  names,  was 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  in  his  be- 
half. This  failing  of  effect,  he  continued  to 
publish  pamphlets,  in  which  he  displayed  his 
grievances  in  such  bold  and  virulent  Ijnguagc, 
that  he  rendered  the  ler.ding  men  of  all  parties 
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In5  enemies.  Finding  him';t;!f  ubanJoned  by 
the  parliament,  he  enckavoured  to  engage  the 
army  in  his  favour;  and,  as  he  conceived  that 
his  wishes  were  tliwartcd  by  Cromwell,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  charge  that  powerful  man  with 
a  design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty.  He 
even  brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Ci'omwell  and  Ireton,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  seditious  and  scan- 
dalous practices  against  the  state.  In  conclu- 
sion, however,  so  active  and  numerous  were 
his  friends  among  the  people,  that  the  house 
of  commons,  in  164S,  thought  fit  to  discharge 
him  from  imprisonment,  and  make  an  order 
for  giving  him  satisfaction  for  his  sufferings. 
At  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  Lilburne  was 
extremely  busy  in  plans  for  settling  a  new 
model  of  government.  Finding  the  army 
leaders  resolved  to  keep  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  he  opposed  them  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  and  boldly  maintained  the  right  of 
the  people  to  form  a  constitution  for  them- 
selves. So  dangerous  did  he  appear  to  Crom- 
well and  his  council,  that  he  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  his 
trial  for  high  treason  before  a  special  com- 
mission; but  was  fully  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  populace.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  medal  was  struck  of  his  head,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Jolin  Lilburne,  saved 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  jury,  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact."  The  names  of  the  jurymen  are  on  the 
reverse.  A  new  offence  which  he  gave  to  the 
parliament  caused  that  body  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  heavy  fine  and  punishment  against  him, 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Holland.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par- 
liament, when  he  used  all  his  interest  to  obtain 
a  passport  for  his  return  to  England ;  and  not 
succeeding,  he  ventured  in  June,  1653,  to  re- 
turn without  one.  Bei:ig  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  he  defended  himself 
0:1  the  plea  of  illegality  in  his  sentence  of 
banishment;  and  this  served  him  so  well  at 
liis  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  was  again 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  He  was,  however,  or- 
dered tote  re-transported  ;  but  giving  security 
for  his  future  quiet  behaviour,  he  was  suffered 
to  remain.  He  now  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent ;  and  having  apparently  epent  the  con- 
tentious fire  of  his  disposition,  but  retained  his 
enthusiasm  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and  preached 
at  their  meetings  in  Woolwich  and  other  ad- 
jacent places,  till  his  death  in  1657,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  had  a  wife,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  undaunted  spirit 


of  her  husband,  and  was  his  faithful  snd  affec- 
tionate help-mate  in  all  his  sufferiHgs. 

John  Jiilburne  was  certainly,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood's  expression,  "  a  great  trou- 
ble-world in  all  the  variety  of  governments." 
This  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, which  was  such,  that  it  was  said,  "  if 
there  were  none  living  but  him,  John  would 
be  against  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  against 
John."  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  grant 
him  a  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  justice  and  the  public  good, 
which  he  pursued  against  all  parties,  with  an 
invincible  spirit,  through  a  life  of  prosecution. 
As  a  writer  he  was  extremely  vulgar  and  viru- 
lent, but  not  without  acuteness  and  a  show  of 
reason.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which,  in  return,  often  sup- 
ported him,  and  proved  effectual  barriers 
against  arbitrary  violence.     Biog.  Britnn. — A. 

LILLO,  George,  a  dramatic  writer,  born  in 
London  in  1693,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jew- 
eller, who  married  an  English  woman.  He 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  and  in 
the  religious  principles  of  the  protestant  dis- 
senters. What  was  the  occasion  of  his  be- 
coming a  writer  for  the  stage  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  forsaken 
his  mercantile  occupation,  and  to  have  main- 
tained the  character  of  an  amiable,  worthy, 
and  virtuous  man.  His  first  production  was 
"  Sylvia,  a  ballad-opera,"  which  is  said  to  have 
possessed  merit.  It  was,  however,  by  tragedy 
that  he  acquired  his  fame;  and  the  particular 
walk  that  he  pursued  was  that  of  domestic  dis- 
tress in  common  life,  exhibited  for  a  moral 
purpose.  By  the  choice  and  judicious  manage- 
ment of  his  stories,  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  eminently  pathetic,  and  he  displayed  no 
inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
To  the  higher  qualities  of  dramatic  writing  h  e 
has,  indeed,  no  pretension  :  he  has  neither 
fancy  nor  elevation ;  and  when  he  attempts  to 
raise  his  style,  he  produces  only  frigid  bom- 
bast. The  composition  by  which  he  is  most 
known  is  "  George  Barnwell ;  or,  the  London 
Apprentice,"  founded  on  a  popular  ballad.  A 
murder  and  an  execution  are  the  incidents  em- 
ployed for  tragic  effect.  That  they  succeed  is 
not  surprising  ;  but  the  author  is  much  to  be 
commended  for  the  moral  use  he  has  made  of 
the  story,  which  has  consigned  the  work  to 
an  annual  holiday-performance  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  youth  in  the  same  class  with  the  hero. 
His  play  of  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  was  recommended 
to  public  notice  with  extraordinary  praises  ia 
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the  "  Philological  Inquiries"  of  the  late  James 
Harris,  esq.,  who  instanced  it  as  an  example  of 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  scene  of  horror,  not 
less  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  so  much 
adaiireJ  in  the  Oidipus  of  Sophocles.  Its 
horrors,  however,  are  so  little  alleviated  by  any 
beauties  of  sentiment  or  description,  that  the 
attempted  revival  of  it  by  Mr.  Colman  had  only 
a  short-lived  success.  "  Arden  of  Feversham" 
is  another  piece  of  Lillo's,  of  a  similar  class, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  stage  till  long  after 
his  death.  His  other  performances  are  entirely 
sunk  in  obscurity. 

Lillo  died  in  1 7  jp-  He  seems  to  have  moved 
In  a  narrow  circle  in  private  life,  but  was  by  no 
means  in  indigent  circumstances,  as  the  editor 
of  one  of  his  posthumous  tragedies  represented. 
Henry  Fielding,  in  his  periodical  paper  of 
"  The  Champion,"  gave  a  handsome  attestation 
to  the  worth  of  his  character.  His  works 
were  edited  in  two  vols.  lamo.  1775,  by  Mr. 
Davics,  with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  from 
which  the  information  in  this  article  is  bor- 
rowed.— A. 

LILLY,  William,  a  noted  English  astrolo- 
ger in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  were  at 
first  doubtful  whether  we  should  admit  into  our 
biographical  list  the  memoirs  of  such  an  impu- 
dent impostor  :  but,  considering  that  his  his- 
tory, by  exhibiting  a  curious  picture  of  the 
superstitious  turn  of  thinking  which  prevailed 
^mong  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  all  sects  in  his 
day,  contributes  to  illustrate  the  moral  features 
of  the  times,  we  were  induced  to  present  it  to 
©ur  readers.  William  Lilly  was  born  in  1602, 
at  Diseworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  sent  to  a 
school  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  he  conti- 
nued for  some  time  •,  but,  his  father  not  being 
in  circumstances  to  support  the  expence  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a  liberal  education,  after  he  had 
learned  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  school,  that  he  might  be  placed  in  a 
situation  for  earning  his  livelihood.  Upon  this 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  ; 
where  he  arrived  in  1620,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  a  mantua-maker,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement-Danes.  In  1624,  he  left  that  place, 
and  bee  ime  servant  to  the  master  of  the  Salter's 
coiTipany,  who  lived  in  the  Strand,  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  write,  employed  him,  among  other 
do-mestic  offices,  in  keeping  his  accounts.  When 
he  had  been  about  three  years  in  this  place  his 
master  died ;  and  soon  afterwards  Lilly  paid 
his  uuures'.es  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married, 
■with  a  fortune  of  about  a  thousand  pounds. 
Being  now  his  own  master,  he  spent  much 
time  in  ircqueiuing  sermons  and  lectures,  and 


became  Inclined  to  the  puritan  party.  In  1632, 
he  began  to  learn  judicial  astrology,  under  the 
instruction  of  one  Evans,  a  profligate  clergyman, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  a  curacy  in  Lei- 
cestershire, where  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  frauds  which  he  had  practised  under  the 
pretence  of  discovering  lost  and  stolen  goods. 
Lilly  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  long 
his  pupil,  since  he  informs  us,  that  in  seven  or 
eight  weeks  he  perfectly  understood  how  "  to 
set  a  figure."  In  the  following  year  he  gave  to^ 
the  public  the  first  specimen  of  his  astrological 
skill,  in  an  intimation,  that  the  king  had  chosen 
an  unlucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scot- 
land. Having  buried  his  wife,  during  the  same 
year,  in  1634  he  married  a  second,  with  whom 
he  received  an  addition  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  his  fortune.  About  this  time  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  MS.  copy  of  a  book  entitled  "Ars 
notoria,"  teaching  of  the  pretended  occult  sci- 
ences, from  which  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  magic  circle,  and  the  invocation  o£ 
spirits,  &c.  which  he  practised  for  some  time, 
using  certain  prayers  prescribed  in  it,  addressed' 
to  several  angels,  whom  it  represents  to  be  the 
instructors  of  men  in  these  grand  ntrana.  From 
this  time  he  treated  with  great  contempt  the 
mystery  of  recovering  stolen  goods,  &c.  and 
laid  claim  to  a  supernatural  sight,  and  the  gift 
of  predicting  future  events ;  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  turn  to  good  advantage.  In  the 
winter  of  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  David  Ramsey,  the  king's  clock- 
maker,  to  assist  him  and  one  John  Scot,  who 
pretended  to  understand  the  use  of  the  miner's 
divining  rods,  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  trea- 
sure reported  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  abbey.  This  search  Ramsey  had 
leave  to  make  from  Dr.  Williams,  bisliop  of 
Lincoln,  and  dean  of  Westminster,  on  condition 
that  his  church  might  come  in  for  a  share  of 
what  should  be  found.  On  the  night  appointed, 
Lilly,  Ramsey,  Scot,  and  about  thirty  others,, 
went  into  the  cloisters,  and  confiding  in  the 
movements  of  the  rods,  which  they  were  per- 
suaded pointed  out  a  particular  spot  under 
which  the  treasure  was  hidden,  they  dug  tO' 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  found  nothing  but  a 
coilln,  which  was  too  light  to  contain  what  they 
sought  for,  and  was  therefore  'not  opened  by 
them.  From  the  cloisters  they  proceeded  into 
tlie  abbey,  on  the  same  design  ;  where  they 
were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  <-torm,  which  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  of  viol  nee,  that  they 
were  apprehensive  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  old  building,  and  withdrew,  all  heartily 
frightened,  to  their  several  apartments.     Lilly 
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afterwards  pretended  that  he  had  given  direc. 
tions  to  dismiss  the  demons ;  when  the  storm 
subsided,  and  all  was  soon  quiet.  And  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  credulous  world,  that  his 
failure  on  this  occasion  was  owing  to  the  too 
great  number  and  improper  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons who  accompanied  him. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  year  1636,  till 
September  1641,  Lilly  lived  at  Hersham,  in  the 
parish   of  Walton   upon  Thames,    in  Surry; 
where    he   purchased  several   curious    books, 
which  were  found  on  pulling  down  the  house 
of  another  astrologer.    With  these  he  returned 
to    London,  and  there    pursued  the  study  of 
astrology  incessantly  during  the  years  1642  and 
1643  ;  in  the  last  of  whiih  he  contracted  an 
hitimacy  with  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  esq.  who 
took  liim  under  his  patronage,  and  proved  a 
very  serviceable  friend.     In  the  year  1644,  he 
commenced  author  by  publishing  bis  first  ephe- 
meris  or  almanack,  under  the  tule  of  "  Merli- 
nus  Anglicus  junr."  which  he  continued  annu- 
ally till  his  de.ith.     This  work,  filled  with  as- 
trological predictions,  delivered  in  the  enigmatic 
style  of  the    ancient   oracles,    was  suited    to 
the    taste   of    the   times,    and    had    a    rapid 
sale.     The  first  impression  was  sold  in  a  week, 
though  much  mangled  by  the  then  licencer  of 
mathematical  books,  John  Booker,   who  was 
himself   an    astrologer.       Of    his    mutilations 
Lrilly  complained  to  several  members  of  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  he  presented  the  book,  and  by 
that   means  obtained  leave  to  print  a  second 
edition,  from  his  own  unaltered  copy.     In  the 
same  year,  the  appearance  of  three  suns  in  the 
heavens, which  was  seenatLondonon  the  29th  of 
Slay,  prince  Charles's  birth-day,  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  public,  Lilly  pretended  to  give 
an  interpretation  of  it,  in  a  treatise  entitled, 
"  The  Starry  Messenger  ;"  to  which  he  added 
an  astrological  judgment  concerning  the  effects 
of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the   nth  of  August,   1645.     This  piece  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  several  astro- 
logical productions,  and  prophecies  in  ambigu- 
ous phrases,  which  sometimes  appeared  favour- 
able to  the  king's  party,  and  sometimes  to  that 
of  the  parliament,  but  mostly  to  the  latter  ;  by 
which  he  successfully  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of   the    age,  and  advanced  his   own  fortune. 
Not  Jong  after  the  appearance  of    "  the  Starry 
Messenger,"  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  order 
of  Mr.  Miles  Corbet,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  king's  judges,   on  a  complaint  made  to 
the  committee  of  examinations,  that  the  author 
had  introduced  into  it,  as  well  as  into  his  "  Mer- 
linus  Anglicus"  for  the  same  year,  several  scan- 


dalous passages  reflecting  on  the  then  comm'u- 
sioners  of  excise  in  London  ;  but,  after  an  en- 
quiry into  the  affair,  he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of   confinement,   without  paying 
his    fees.     During  the  contests,   in  the  year 
1647,  between  the  presbyterians  who  ruled  in 
the  parliament,  and  the  independent  party  who 
governed  the  army,  the  head  quarters  of  which 
were   at  Windsor;  our    author  says,   that  he 
and  Booker  were  carried  thither,  and  had  an 
audience   of  general   Fairfax.     His  object  i« 
sending  for  them  appears  to  have  been,  a  wish 
to  impress  their  minds,  and,  through  their  re-  • 
presentations,   the   public    in  gener.il,   with  a 
persuasion  that  the  army  only  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and 
were  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  obtain  that  end.  The  audienceended  in  a  kind 
of  mutual  compliments,   the  general  hoping, 
and  they  assuringhim,  that  their  art  was  lawful. 
In  the  year    1647,  recourse   was   also   had 
to    our  astrologer's  advice  and  assistance  on 
behalf   of    the    king.       His     majesty,     who 
was   then    in    the   custody  of    the    army   at 
Hampton-court,    having    formed  a  design    of 
escaping  from  the  soldiery,  and  of  lying  private 
in  some  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Lon- 
don ;  one   Mrs.  Whorewood    came  to    Lilly, 
with  the  king's  consent,  as  he  informs  us,  to 
know  in  what  quarter  of  the  nation  his  majesty 
might  be  safely  concealed,  till  he  thought  pro- 
per to  discover  himself.     Our  author,  having 
erected  a  figure,  told  her,  that  the  king  might 
continue  undiscovered,  if  he  retired  into  some 
part  of  Essex,  about  twenty  miles  from  London; 
in  which  county,  and  about  that  distance,  the 
lady  recollected  a  house  fit  for  his  majesty's  re- 
ception.    Early  the  next  morning  she  went  to 
Hampton-court,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
result  of  her  enquiry  ;  but  his  majesty,  in  the 
mean    time,    after    having    eluded    the    vigi- 
lance of  his  guard,  unfortunately  took  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  colonel  Hammond,  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 
But  though  this  project  had  been  rendered  abor- 
tive   by   the    king's  unexpected  removal,  the 
same  lady  applied  to  Lilly  again,  in    1648,  to 
consult  him   about   a   plan   for   his   majesty's 
escape    from    Carisbrook- castle,     by    sawing 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a  window  to  the  room 
to  which  he  was  confined ;  upon  which  Lilly 
procured  a  proper  saw  to  be  made  by  an  inge- 
nious locksmith,  and  a   bottle  of  aqim  forth, 
which  were  both  conveyed  to  the  king. '   Of 
these  means  his  majesty  made  such  use,  that  he 
had  soon  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  his 
purpose  ;  but  he  was,  by  some  accident,  pre. 
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tented  from  making  his  escape.  Lilly  says, 
that  when  the  king  hid  got  out,  with  his  legs 
foremost,  as  far  as  his  breast,  his  heart  failed 
him  ;  but  the  tradititin  at  Carisbrook  was,  that 
he  did  actually  get  out,  and  walked  backwards 
and  forw;ird3  on  a  hank  and  ;r  the  window  for 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  persons  who  were 
to  convey  him  away ;  hut  they  not  coming, 
and  the  luoon  beginning  to  rise,  he  attempted 
to  get  in  again,  when  he  was  discovered  by  a 
centinel.  Afterwards  the  same  lady  came  a 
third  time  to  Lilly,  in  the  king's  name,  when 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  treat  with  his  majesty  at  Newport. 
She  now  inquired  about  the  issue  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  were  to  be  offered  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  should  conduct 
himself  on  that  occasion.  Upon  this,  our 
astrologer  says,  that,  after  perusing  his  figure, 
he  informed  her  of  the  day  when  the  commis- 
sioners would  arrive  in  the  island,  and  chose 
another  day  and  hour  for  their  reception.  He 
then  advised,  "  as  soon  as  the  propositions 
were  read,  to  sign  them,  and  make  haste  with 
all  speed  to  come  up  with  the  cohimissioners  to 
London,  the  army  being  then  far  distant  from 
London,  and  the  city  enraged  stoutly  against 
them;"  insinuating,  that  if  these  directionswere 
observed,  the  issue  would  prove  favourable. 
He  adds,  that  the  king  promised  to  follow  them, 
but  was  persuaded  by  lord  Say  to  alter  his 
purpose. 

While  Lilly  was  promoting  his  own  inter- 
est by  being  thus  serviceable  to  the  king's  de- 
signs, he  did  so  likewise  by  rendering  himself 
useful  to  the  parliament  party.  During  the 
year  1648,  while  the  parliament's  army  was 
besieging  the  royalists  at  Colchester,  he  and 
Booker  were  sent  to  the  camp,  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  by  their  predictions  of  a  speedy 
surrender  of  the  place  ;  which,  he  says,  they 
accordingly  did,  and  by  that  means  quieted  the 
soldiers,  who  had  begun  to  discover  symptoms 
of  a  mutinous  spirit.  In  the  same  year,  the 
council  of  itate  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds 
in  cash,  and  an  order  for  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  aimum,  for  furnishing  them 
•'  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiefest  con- 
cernments of  France."  This  he  obtained  by 
means  of  a  secular  priest,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  was  now 
confessor  to  one  of  the  Fi-ench  secretaries. 
Lilly  retained  his  pension  two  years,  and  then 
threw  it  up,  in  disgust,  owing  to  an  affront 
which  he  received  from  a  principal  minister  in 
the  council  of  state,  and  other  causes.  In  the 
-year  1651,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled, 


"Several  Observations  upon  the  Li/e  and  Death 
oi  Charles,  late  King  of  England-,"  which, 
if  we  overlook  the  astr  >logical  nonsense,  maybe 
read  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  more  cele- 
brated histories,  the  author  being  not  only  very 
well  informed,  but  d'scovering  great  imparti- 
ality, for  a  professed  friend  to  the  thi-n  repub- 
lican government  About  this  time  our  author 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  students  in  that  pretended 
art ;  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  impositions 
on  the  credulous  and  superstitious,  that  in 
the  years  1651  and  1652,  he  was  able  to  lay- 
out near  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase 
of  fee-farm  rents,  and  a  house  and  lands  at 
Hersham.  Having  in  the  year  1650  written 
publicly  that  the  parliament  should  not  conti- 
nue, but  a  new  government  arise  ;  and  iiaving 
further  asserted  in  his  almanack  for  the  year 
1653,  ^h""  ''^^  parliamentary  government  stood 
but  on  a  ticklish  foundation,  and  was  in  danger 
of  insurrections  both  among  the  people  and  in 
the  army ;  he  received  a  summons  to  attend 
the  committee  of  plundered  ministers.  Before 
the  arrival  of  their  messenger,  however,  he  had 
notice  that  complamts  were  lodged,  against  him, 
and  applied  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthal,  who  was 
always  his  friend,  by  whom  the  pabS;:ges  whiclx 
had  given  offence  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
These  he  immediately  altered,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  printer  of  the  cavalier  party,  was 
enabled  to  attend  the  committee  en  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  si.K  copies  printed  differ- 
ei'tly  fiom  the  first  impression,  and  which  alone 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  The  others  he 
maintained  to  be  spurious,  and  published  by 
some  malignant  enemies,  in  order  to  ruin  him. 
By  this  trick  and  falseliood  he  came  off  with 
only  being  detained  thuteen  days  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  In  the  same  year 
he  made  a  scuirilous  attack  upon  the  rev.  'iho- 
mas  Gataker,  for  exposing  the  vanity  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  pretended  science'  of  judicial 
astrology,  which  led  to  a  controversy  already 
noticed  by  us  in  the  lile  of  that  learned  man. 

In  1655,  Lilly  had  a  bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  him  at  Hicks's-hali,  for  giving 
his  opinion  in  a  case  of  stolen  goods  ;  but  upon 
trial,  he  was  acquitted.  Four  years  after- 
wards he  received,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  a 
present  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  worth  more 
than  fifty  pounds,  on  account  of  his  having 
mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  respect  in 
his  almanack  for  1657.  Soon  after  the  restiji'- 
ation  o;  King  Charles  II.  in  i6do,  it  being 
well  known  that  he  had  maintained  an  Intimacy 
with  some  gt  the  moat  obnoxious  of  the  repiib- 
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lican  pavty,  and  being  supposed  to  be  master  of 
their  secrets,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  or- 
der  of  she  parUament,  and  examined  by  a  com- 
Hiittee  concerning  the  person  who  had  actually 
cut  ofFthe  head  of  the  late  king ;  when  he  de- 
clared, that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Spavin,  secretary  at  the  time  to  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  who  dined  with  him  soon 
after  the  fact,  that  it  was   lieutenant-colonel 
Joyce  who  performed  the   part   of  the  exe- 
cutioner.    Soon  after  this  examination,  Lilly 
sued  out  his  pardon,  under  the  great  seal ;  and 
in  1665,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London,  he 
removed  to  Hersham.     Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,  and   obtained   a 
licence  to  practise  it  from  archbishop  Sheldon, 
through  the  intervention   of  his   friend    Elias 
Ashmole,  esq.     At  the  same  time  he  continued 
to  practise  his  astrological  impositions  :    and 
Dr.  Halley  frequently  related,  that,  after  the 
restoration,  he  applied  to  the  ministry  to  employ 
him  as  their  prophet,  as  those  who  possessed 
authority  just  before  them  had  done;  but,   to 
his  mortification,  met  with  a  refusal.     In  the 
committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  some  of  the  members,   suspecting  that, 
from  the  hieroglyphical  decorations  of  one  of 
his  tracts,  published  before  that  event,  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  throw  light  on  their 
enquiries,  moved  that  he  sliould  be  sent  for, 
and  examined.      Accordingly  he   was  called 
before  them,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  in- 
sinuating his  pretensions  to  predictive  skill,  by 
asserting,  that  he  certainly  had  foreseen  that 
London  would  be  afflicted  with  such  a  calami- 
ty, but  without  ascertaining,  or  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  it  should  'happen. 
He   added,   that  with   respect  to    the    cause, 
•'  though  he  had  taken    much  pains    in    the 
search,  he  could  not  give  himself  the  least  satis- 
faction therein-,"   concluding,    "it  was  only 
the  finger  of  God ;  but  what  instruments  he 
used  thereunto,  I  am  ignorant."     The  com- 
mittee, being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  very 
civilly  dismissed  him.     After  this  occurrence, 
we  have  little  information  concerning  him,  ex- 
cepting that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
adopted  for  his  son,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  jti- 
fiior,  one  Henry  Coley,  a  tailor  by  trade  -,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  impression  of 
his   almanack,   which   had    then    been   print- 
ed  six   and   thirty   years   successively.     This 
Coley  was  afterwards  famous  as  an  astrologer, 
and   published   in  his  own  name,  almanacks 
and  astrological  treatises.     Lilly  died  of  a  pa- 
ralytic attack  in  1681,  when  about  seventy- 


nine  years  of  age.  All  his  magical  instruments 
became  the  property  of  the  famous  Dr.  Case, 
his  succes'^or,  who  used  frequently  to  expose 
them  to  his  friends,  in  great  derision ;  par- 
ticularly, a  dark  chamber  and  pictures,  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Lilly  used  to  impose  on 
people,  pretending  to  shew  them  persons  who 
were  absent.  For  a  list  of  his  astrological 
publications,  we  refer  to  the  Biog.  Brit,  or 
Huttoii's  Math.  Did. — M. 

LILYE,  or  LILY,  William,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  grammarians,  was  born  about 
the  year  1466,  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire.  He 
studied  in  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  upon 
quitting  the  university,  undertook  a  religious 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  a  time  at  Rhodes, 
which  island,  after  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  the  residence  of  several  learned  men 
under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  its  pos- 
sessors. For  his  further  improvement  in  the 
I^atin  and  Greek  languages,  he  visited  Rome, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Johan.  Sulpitius 
and  Pompanius  Sabinus.  With  this  stock  of 
literature,  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  of  the 
age,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  set 
up  a  school  in  London  for  grammar  (or  the 
languages),  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  which  he  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  taught  upon  classical 
principles.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that 
when  dean  Collet  founded  St.  Paul's  school,  in 
15 10,  he  appointed  Lily  the  first  master.  Ihis 
station  he  occupied  during  twelve  years  to  the 
great  advantage  of  literature,  reckoning  among 
his  scholars  some  who  proved  eminent  pro- 
ficients in  learning  and  patrons  of  it.  He  died 
of  the  plague  in  1523.  Lily  was  much  es- 
teemed byhiscotemporaries,as wellforhis  moral 
character  as  for  his  literary  abilities.  Richard 
Pace  calls  him  "Honestissimus  simul  et  peri- 
tissimus  vir,"  and  gives  him  the  merit  of  having 
banished  the  ancient  barbarism  from  the  English 
schools,  and  introduced  true  classical  Latinity. 
Erasmus  styles  him  "  Utriusque  literature 
baud  vulgariter  peritus,  et  recte  instituendse 
pubis  artifex."  He  published  several  Latin 
poems  and  tracts,  but  is  best  known  for  the 
grammar  that  goes  under  his  name,  and  is  still 
used  in  our  public  schools.  This,  however, 
was  the  joint  composition  of  several  persons  ; 
and  Lily's  own  share  in  it  was  confined  to  the 
English  syntax,  the  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns  beginning  with  "Propria  qux  mailbus," 
and  the  rules  for  preter-perfects  and  supines, 
beginning  with  "  As  in  prnesenti."  He  had 
two  sons,  both  in  the  church  and  men  of  learn- 
ing ;    and    one    daughter,  married  to    John 
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Ri£;btwise,   his    usher    and    successor   in    the 
school.      i^'Og-  Bnti:n. — A. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip  A,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
pfofessov  of  clivinity'Hinong  the  remonstrants 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable family,  which  had  been  transplanted 
from  Maestricht  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
born  in  tlie  year  1633.  Hivinf;  attended  the 
inferior  schools  in  his  nati.-e  city  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  then  entered  on  his 
academical  studies,  and  had  for  tutors  men  of 
no  little  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  He 
was  pupil  to  Jasper  Barlsus  in  etliics ;  to 
John  Gerard  Vossius  in  sacred  and  profane 
history  ;  and  to  Arnold  Senguerd  in  philoso- 
phy. Having  completed  the  usual  courses  in 
those  departments  of  learning,  he  studied  di- 
vinity under  Stephen  CurcellKus,  the  successor 
of  Episcopius  in  the  professorship  of  that 
faculty  among  the  remonstrants  at  Amster- 
dam. Afterwards  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gilbert  Voetius, 
and  other  learned  divines.  In  the  year  1654, 
he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  delivered 
his  first  probationary  sermon,  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  following  year,  he  passed 
through  his  examination  in  divinity,  and,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  a  public  preacher,  com- 
menced his  appearance  in  that  capacity  at  Ha- 
erlem.  During  the  same  year,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of 
the  remonstrants  at  Alkmaer;  the  acceptance 
of  which  he  modestly  declined,  from  a  desire 
of  further  study  and  improvement,  before  he 
undertook  the  office  of  a  stated  minister. 
While  he  was  increasing  his  stock  of  learning, 
and  stocJ:  of  sermons,  he  published  a  course 
of  sermons  on  Matthew  v.  by  Episcopius, 
his  maternal  great  uncle,  in  1657  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  remonstrant  church  at 
Gouda.  In  this  connexion  he  continued, 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  ministerial 
office  with  great  acceptance,  and  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter, till  he  removed  to  Amsterdam.  Among 
the  papers  of  Episcopius  which  came  into 
Limborch's  hands,  was  a  great  number  of 
letters  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  remonstrants,  which  had  never  been 
laid  before  the  public.  From  these  letters, 
in  conjunction  with  Christian  Hartsoeker, 
a  learned  remonstrant  minister  at  Rotcrdam, 
he  arranged  that  excellent  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  learned  and  celebrated  men, 
which  he  published  in  1660,  under  the  title  of 
"  Epistolse  prjestantium  et  eruditorum  Viro- 
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rum,"  in  Svo.  This  coMection  having  beer. 
favGur.sbly  received  by  'IaC  public,  Liniborch 
procured  several  more  letters,  and  p\iblished  a 
new  edtion  of  it  in  1684,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  folio.  After  this,  he 
added  an  appendix,  containing  tv..cnty  ad- 
ditional lett'  IS,  to  a  tiiird  edition,  printed  in 
1704,  in  folio.  In  this  collection,  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  remonstrants 
may  be  traced,  from  the  time  of  Avminius 
down  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  But,  to  return  to 
the  particulars  of  Limborcli's  life:  in  1660, 
he  entered  into  the  marriage  state  ;  but  became 
a  widower  within  a  very  few  years.  In  1661, 
he  published,  in  the  Puteu  language,  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  religious  toleration,  written  in  the 
dialogue  form  ;  which  reflected  great  credit  on 
his  learning  and  argumentative  powers,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  modera- 
tion, and  peace.  As  Stephen  Curcelljeus  had 
published,  in  1650,  the  first  volume  of  "The 
Works  of  Episcopius,"  from  materials  furnished 
by  Francis  Limborch,  our  author's  father, 
Philip  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  in  1661,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
face of  his  own,  annexed  to  that  of  Poeleni- 
burgh ;  in  which  he  has  nobly  defended  the 
reputation  of  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants, 
and  satisfactorily  vindicated  them  from  the  slan- 
derous aspersions  of  their  enemies. 

Limborch  had  now  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  followers  of  Arminius;  and, 
in  the  year  1667,  upon  the  death  of  the  learned 
Poelemburgh,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  di- 
vinity chair  by  Pontanus,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
supplied  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  mini- 
sterial office.  As  the  talents  of  Pontanus,  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  for 
which  he  was  wonderfully  qualified,  he  soon 
resumed  his  functions  of  preacher ;  upon 
which  Limborch  was  at  first  appointed  his 
representative  for  a  year  in  the  professorship 
of  divinity,  and,  in  1608,  had  the  chair  entirely 
resigned  to  him.  From  this  time  he  wholly 
devoted  his  studies  to  the  enquiries  particularly 
connected  with  his  new  office,  and  acquired 
very  high  reputation  by  the  manner  in  wliich 
he  performed  its  duties;  not  only  among  the 
remonstrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  but  with 
foreigners  also,  who  could  not  but  admire  his 
learning,  candour,  and  modesty.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  published  several  sermons  of 
Episcopius,  from  the  MSS.  in  his  possession. 
In  1674,  Limborch  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  introduced  into  the  world  an 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  his  tutor  Curcel- 
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Iseus,  most  of  which  had  not  before  appeared. 
By  carefully   editing    these    remains    of    that 
learned  professor,  he  conferred  a  great  obliga- 
tion on  all  the  lovers  of  moderate  theology. 
But,  since  neither  Episcopius  nor  Curcelireus 
could  find  leisure  to  draw  up  a  complete  sy- 
stem of  divinity,  upon  the  principles  of  the  re- 
monstrants, which  was   much   wished   for  by 
that  party;    Limborch   determined  to   under- 
take the  task,  and  about  this  time  sketched  the 
outlines  of  his  design,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fill  up  with  the  greatest   care  and  diligence. 
He  was  so  frequently  interrupted,   however, 
by  sickness,  and  his  other  avocations,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  complete  his  MS.  till  about 
the  year  1683  ;    and  the  same  causes,  together 
with   the  operation  of  its  going  through  the 
press,     prevented     him    from     publishing    it 
before  the  yenr  1686,  when  it  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  Theologia  Christiana  ad  Praxim 
Pietatis  ac  Promotionem  Pacis  Christianas  unice 
directa,"  4to.     By  the  remonstrants  it  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  was 
carried    through    four    editions ;     the    last   of 
which  was  printed   in  folio,  in  1715,  with  the 
addition  of  "  Relatio  historica  de  Origine  et 
Progressu  Controversiarum  in  Fcederato  Belgio 
de    PrKdestinatione,   Tractatus    Posthumus." 
This  posthumous  piece  was  printed  separately, 
during  the  same  year,  in  Dutch,  with  a  long 
preface,  in  defence  of  the  remonstrants,  against 
a   treatise,   entitled,   "Combats    of, Sion,    by 
James  Fruitier."     On  this  work  Le  Clerc  has 
pronounced  a  warm  eulogium,  of  which,  with- 
out being  supposed  to  approve  entirely  of  the 
author's  opinions,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that, 
as  far  as  systems  of  divinity  are  entitled  to 
praise,    it    is  not    undeserving :     "  I    am    not 
afraid,"  says  he,  "  of  the  imputation  of  being 
too  far  biassed  by  friendship,  or  even  by  pre- 
judice, if  I  say,  that  there  never  before  appeared 
an   institution   of  theology,    in   which    trutli, 
brevity,  perspicuity,   and   good   method   were 
more  conspicuous,  or  in  which  the  opinions  of 
opponents'  were  contested  with  greater  imparti- 
ality and  moderation,  or  the  science  of  divinity 
more  fully  explained.      It  insists  upon  no  doc- 
trine to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not 
acknowledged  by  other  Christians;   in  which 
particular  I  know  of  no  other  body  of  Christians 
who  can  justly  glory,  unless  some  may  have  in 
this  respect,  imitated  the  remonstrants.     And 
who  will  deny  that  to  be  true,  and  necessary  to 
be  believed,  which  has  been  clearly  laid  down 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  admitted   by 
Christians  without  scruple,  in  all  places  and 
times  ?    So  that  what  our  author  proposes  as 
a  necessary  article,  is  embraced  by  all ;  and 


the  points  concerning  which  they  differ,  are 
what  he  considers  to  be  of  less  importance, 
mistaken  notions  of  which  men  may  entertain 
without  any  hazard  of  their  salvation,  provided 
they  obey  our  Saviour's  precepts  in  their  lives, 
and  maintain  a  sincere  faith  in  his  promises. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that,  according  to  the 
remonstrants,  we  are  wholly  to  abstain  from 
violence  in  matters  of  religion,  and  only  to 
make  use  of  argument  and  perspuasion  :  which 
doctrine,  though  truly  Christian,  yet,  alas  !  is 
not  received  by  all  who  would  be  known  by 
that  name,  or,  at  least,  they  are  not  governed 
by  it  in  their  practice.  And,  what  is  often 
unhappily  neglected  in  such  treatises,  we  are 
here  presented  with  a  complete  body  of 
Christian  morals ;  which  are  the  principal 
end  of  divinity,  and,  therefore,  should  never 
be  omitted,  since  without  them  theoretical 
questions  are  of  no  use." 

In  the  1686,  likewise,  Limborch  maintained 
a  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine with  Orobio,  a  learned  Spanish  Jew,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  prison  of  {he  inquisition, 
and  then  practised  physic  at  Amsterdam  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Collatio 
Arnica  dc  Veritate  Religionis  Christianas,  cum 
erudito  Judjeo"'  410.  This  excellent  treatise 
displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  learning  and 
judgment  of  the  author,  and  satisfactorily  re- 
pels the  objections  which  any  consistent  be- 
liever in  the  Old  Testament  can  advance 
against  the  New.  To  this  is  added,  a  concise 
refutation  of  the  arguments  against  all  revealed 
religion,  in  a  book,  entitled,  •'  Exemplar  hu- 
manse  Vitas,"  written  by  Uriel  Acosta,  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew  of  deistical  principles.  Soon  after 
this,  Limborch  edited  a  small  tract  by  Epis- 
copius, in  the  Dutch  language,  containing  an 
account  of  his  dispute  with  William  Borne,  a 
Romish  priest ;  in  which  he  proves,  that  the 
Roman  church  is  neither  exempt  from  error, 
nor  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies.  La 
the  year  1692,  one  of  his  friends  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  "  T  he  Book  of  Sentences 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholouse,  from  1307  to 
1313,"  and  communicated  it  to  our  author,  he 
determined  to  publish  it;  and  to  prefix  to  it  a 
history  of  that  horrible  and  bloody  tribunal, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  inquisitors 
themselves.  The  title  of  it  is,  "Histoiia  In- 
quisitionis:  cui  subjungitur  Liber  Sententi- 
arum  Inquisitionis  Tholosana;,  ab  Anno  1307, 
ad  1313,"  4to.  This  histbry  he  executed 
with  such  ability,  that  Mr.  Locke,  that  incom- 
parable judge  of  men  nod  books,  pronounced 
it  to,  be  a  v/ork  in  its  kind  absolutely  perfect. 
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And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  LI oiborch  himself,  he 
toll!  him,  that  he   had  so  fully  exposed  the  in- 
quisitors' secret  arts  of  wickedness  and  cruelty, 
that,  if  they  had  any  remains   of  humanity  in 
them,  tliey  must  be  ashamed  of  that  horrid 
tribunal,  in  which  every  thing  that  was  just 
and  righteous  was  so  monstrously  perverted  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  vul- 
gar language  of  every  nation,  that  the  meanest 
persons    might    understand    the    antichristian 
practices  of  that  execrable  court.     In  the  year 
1731,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Samuel  Chandler 
translated  it  into  English,  in  two  volumes  4to. ; 
3nd   enlarged   his  version  from   some   manu- 
scripts of  l.imborch,  communicated  to  him  by 
the  ingenious  Antony  Collins,  and  transcriptsT' 
from  additions  and  corrections   made  by  the 
author  in  the  copy  which  he  kept  by  him,  fur- 
nished by  one  of  his  relations.      He  also  pre- 
fixed  to  it  a  long  introduction,  concerning  the 
rise  and  progress  of  persecution,  as   well   as 
the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it.     In  1693, 
Limborch  published  a  second  edition  of  Epis- 
copius's  sermons,  collected  together  in  -a  large 
folio  volume ;    to  which  he  addul,  not  only  a 
preface,  but  also   a  long   life   of  Episcopius, 
which  was   afterwards  translated   into  Latin, 
and  published  separately  in  1701,  In  8vo.     In 
1694,  Limborch  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
his   argumentative   talents,  in   order  to  bring 
back  again  to  the  Christian  faith  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman ol  Amsterdam,  of  twenty-two  yearsof 
age,  who,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  learn  Hebrew 
of  a  Jew,  was  gradually  persuaded  by  him   to 
renounce  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  vain  did  several  divines  attempt  to  recover 
her  from  her  apostacy,  by   endeavouring   to 
prove  Christianity  a  priori,  omitting  generally 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament.     To  the 
quotations   which    they  alleged  from  the    Old 
Testament,  she  returned  the  common  answers 
of  the  Jews,  without  receiving  such  a  reply  as 
gave   lier  any  satisfaction.     \\\  these  circum- 
stances her  mother  applied  to  Limborch,  who 
had  several  conferences  with  her,  in  which  he 
followed  the  method  adopted  by  him   in   his 
dispute  with  (.)robio,  and  happily  succeeded  in 
removing  all  her  objections,  and  in  makiiig  her 
again  a  Christian.     A  summary  of  these  con- 
ferences was  sent  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
l,ocke.     In  169S,  John  Vander  Waeyen,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Franekcr,  having  written 
a    treatise   against  Le  Clerc,   concerning    the 
Aoycrf  in  St.  John's  Gosp<d,  preferred  in   It  an 
sccusation  against  Limborch,  as  a  slanderer, 
because  he  had  said  in  his  system  of  diviniiy, 
;hat  f'rancls  Burman,  a  divine  at  Lcydcn,  liad, 


in  one  of  his  controversial  pieces,  merely  tran- 
scribed Spinoza  without  any  judgment.  13ut 
Limborch,  by  producing  passages  from  both, 
proved  that  he  had  a>s;rted  nothing  which  was 
not  strictly  true  ;  and  he  refuted  other  notions 
of  Waeyen,  in  the  same  piece,  which  he  in- 
serted in  the  third  edition  of  his  system.  In 
1700,  our  author  ])ublished  in  Dutch  a  practi- 
cal treatise  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
alTording  consolation  to  sick  persons,  and  of 
preparing  them  for  death;  and  at  the  same 
time  undertook  his  valuable  "  Commeniarius 
in  Acta  Apos.olorum  ct  in  Epistolas  ad  Ro- 
manos,  et  ad  Hebncos,"  which  was  published 
in  171 1,  in  folio. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Limborch  down   to   the 
date  of  his  last  publication,  which  he  did  not 
survive.     His  manner  of  living  had  been  regu- 
lar and  temperate  ;    owing  to  which,  notwith- 
standing occasional  sicknesses,  he  had  preserved 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  health  of  his  body 
to  a  late  period.     But  in  the  autunni  of  171 1^ 
he  was  attacked  by  the  disorder  called  St.  An- 
thony's fire,  which  became  so  violent  during 
the  succeeding  winter,  that  his   strength  was 
exhausted  for  want  of  rest,  and  he  died  in  the 
month  of  April  1712,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.    In  drawing  his  character  Le  Clerc 
observes,   that    "  though   he  never  made  the 
knowledge  of  languages  tlie  prime  object  of 
his  studies,  yet  he  had  read  many  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  and  would  have  ex- 
ceiled  in  this  branch  of  literature,  if  he  had  not 
preferred  that  which  was  more  important:  for 
he  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a  very  tena- 
cious memory.     Had  he  applied  to  the  mathe- 
matics,  it   may   be    fairly   concluded   that   he 
would  have  been  a  successful  cultivator  of  that 
department  of  science,  since  he  was  an  abso- 
lute master  of  arithmetic.    He  was  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
especially  for  a  century  and   a   half,  that  he 
even  retained  the  minutest  circumstances,  and 
the  dates  of  every  action  ;  so  that  scarcely  any 
one   could   deceive   him   in   these   particulars. 
He  was   grave  without  suUemi'^ss ;    courteous 
without  dissimulation  ;    and   gay  and  facetious 
as  the  occasion  and  subject  permitted,  without 
vulgarity  or  malignant  sarcasm.    He  had  many 
friends  among  the  learned,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  foreign  parts,  as  appears  by  the 
Ittters  which  he  sent  and  received  ;    a  few  of 
which   were  published   with   Mr.  Locke's,  in 
1708.      All   the  qualilicatlons  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a  divine,  were  eminently  possessed 
by  hnn.     He  was,  above  all  things,  animated 
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■with  the  love  of  truth,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  searching  for  it,  day  and  night,  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  best  expositors ;  and  when- 
ever he  foulid  it,  he  adhurcd  to  it  inflexibly. 
His  piety  was  ardent  and  pure,  untinctured  by 
superstition,  or  any  notions  dishonourable  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  methodical,  argumentative,  and  solid, 
rather  than  eloquent ;  and  so  invariably  was 
he  governed  by  candour,  moderation,  and  pru- 
dence, that  he  never  gave  offence  to  any  one. 
In  his  instructions,  from  his  professional  chair, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  per- 
spicufty,  and  the  most  exact  order ;  to  which 
his  memory,  whicli  retained  whatever  he  had 
written,  almost  to  a  word,  no  doubt  greatly 
contributed.  Though  a  long  course  of  teach- 
ing had  given  him  an  authority  with  those  about 
him,  and  his  great  age  had  inspired  them  with 
reverence  for  him,  yet  he  was  never  displeased 
with  others  for  differing  from  him,  and  would 
oppose  them,  or  suffer  them  to  oppose  him, 
without  being  peevish  or  dogmatical.  In  his 
peneral  conduct  towards  his  pupils,  he  observed 
a  happy  medium  between  severity  and  indulg- 
ence. His  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours, 
and  towards  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
acquainted  with  him,  was  so  affable,  kind,  and 
conciliating,  that  they  always  saw  him  with 
delight,  and  regretted  when  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  his  conversation.  Le  Clerc's  fti- 
tieral  Oration  for  Limborch.  Chandler's  Preface 
to  the  History  of  the  Inqiiis'ithn.   Aloreri. — RI. 

LIMNjSUS,  John,  an  eminent  German 
jurist,  was  born  in  1592  at  Jena,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
studied  at  Weimar,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  whence,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1614,  he  removed  to 
Altdorf.  Being  engaged  in  161 8  as  travelling 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen  of  Nuremberg, 
he  accompanied  them  to  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to 
different  persons  of  rank,  the  last  ol  whom  was 
Albert  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  This  prince 
gave  him  the  post  of  chamberlain  and  member 
of  his  privy-council,  which  offices  he  exercised 
till  his  death  in  16(13.  His  works  are  "Trac- 
tatus  de  Academiis,"  4to.  1621:  "  Nothia 
Rcgni  Gallis,"  two  volumes  4to.  1655:  "De 
Jure  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,"  five  volumes 
410.  1629  and  seq. :  "  Observaiiones  in  Bullam 
Auream  Carol!  IV.  4to.  1662:  "  Capitula- 
tiones  Imperatorum  et  Regum  Romano-Ger- 
man a  Carolo  V.  ad  Ferdinandum  III.  edit. 
Gcrmanicecum  J.  Limnrei  Annotamentis,"4to. 
165J :  Dan.  Ottonis  Dissertatio  de  Jure  Pub- 


lico Imperil  Romani,  cum  notis  J.  Limnrei." 
8vo.  1632.  The  works  of  this  writer  are 
valued  for  their  erudition,  but  he  is  reckoned 
deficient  in  judgment  respecting  the  choice 
of  his  authorities.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  a  physician  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  at  Canterbury,  about  1460, 
of  a  family  originally  of  Derbyshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  school-education  at  Canterbury,  and 
thence  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  All  Soul's-coUege  in  1484.  For 
the  sake  of  further  improvement,  he  accom- 
panied William  de  Selling,  his  schoolmaster, 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
left  by  him  at  Bologna,  with  strong  recommend- 
ations to  Angelo  Poliziano.  At  Florence  he 
was  courteously  received  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medi- 
ci, who  permitted  him  to  attend  upon  the 
preceptors  of  his  own  sons ;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  perfecting  himself  in  Greek  un- 
der Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  At  Rome  he 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  under  Her- 
molaus  Barbarus.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  physic  and  also  taught  the 
Greek  language  in  that  university.  His  re- 
putation caused  him  to  be  called  to  court  by 
Henry  VII.,  v/ho  entrusted  him  both  with  the 
health  and  education  of  his  son  Arthur.  He 
was  physician  to  that  king,  and  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  appears  in  the  latter  reign  to  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  His  attachment  to 
this  profession,  and  to  the  public  good,  was 
shown  by  his  foundations  of  two  lectureships 
in  physic  in  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge, 
and  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
The  practice  of  medicine  in  England  was  at 
that  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  empirics  and 
monks,  who  easily  obtained  licences  from  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  authority  of  examining  prac- 
titioners in  an  art  of  which  they  could  not  be 
competent  judges.  Linacre,  through  his  in- 
terest with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained,  in  1 5 18, 
letters  patent  from  Henry  Vill.  constituting  a 
corporate  body  of  regularlv  bred  physicians  in 
London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole  right  of 
admitting  persons  to  practise  within  the  city 
and  seven  miles  round  it,  together  with  authority 
to  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in  apothe- 
caries' shops.  Linacre  was  thi.'  first  president 
of  the  new  college,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
his  house  ir.  Kn^l^t-ri'tT  street.  He  was  con- 
tinued in  tht  office  uuiing  his  life,  and  be- 
queathed his  house  to  the  college  at  his  death. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  this  institution  greatly 
contributed  to  the  credit  and  dignity  of  tlic 
medical  profession  in  the  Engli'-h  metropolis, 
and  many  ju'tly  celebrated  names  are  enrolled 
among  its  members.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, its  foundation  became  narrowed,  and  it 
fell  into  the  usual  monopolizing  policy  of  a 
corporation,  whilst  its  powers  to  controul  the 
audacity  of  empirical  impostors  have  sunk  into 
total  disuse. 

Our  physician  further  benefited  his  profes- 
sion by  translating  from  the  Greek  several  of 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Galen.  'Ihese 
were  the  treatises  "  De  Sanitate  tuenda,"  "  De 
Morbis  curandis,"  "  De  Temperamentis,  et 
De  Inequali  Temperie,"  "  De  Naturallbus  Fa- 
cultatibus,"  "  De  Pulsuum  Usu,"  "  De  Mor- 
borum  Symptomatibus."  His  style  in  these 
versions  is  singularly  pure  and  elegant ;  la- 
boured, indeed,  with  that  solicitude  of  correct- 
ness, which  bespoke  a  Latinist  formed  in  the 
Italian  school  of  that  age.  His  friend  Erasnms 
describes  him  as  "  Vir  non  exacti  tantum,  sed 
severi  judicii  ;"  and  Huet,  in  his  learned 
treatise  "De  Claris  Interpretatoribus,"  gives 
him  the  praise  of  extraordinary  elegance  and 
chasteness  of  style,  but  intimates  that  some- 
times, tliough  rarely,  he  sacrifices  fidelity  to 
these  qualities.  It  was,  indeed,  on  his  repu- 
tation as  a  philologist,  that  he  seems  chiefly  to 
have  valued  himself.  One  of  his  earliest  writ- 
ings was  a  translation  of  "  Proclus  on  the 
Sphere,"jdedicated  to  his  pupil,  prince  Arthur. 
For  the  use  of  the  princess  Mary  he  drew  up 
"  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar,"  written 
in  English.  This  was  preparatory  to  a  larger 
work  of  the  grammatical  kind,  entitled,  "  De 
emendata  structura  Latini  bermonis,  Libri 
sex,"  which  appears  to  have  been  the  serious 
employment  of  many  years  of  his  life.  Eras- 
mus, in  his  "  IMorive  Encomium,"  bestows 
some  good-natured  raillery  upon  him,  as  having 
tortured  himself  for  twenty  years  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  grammar,  and  forsaken  other  objects  in 
order  to  establish  certain  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  eight  parts  of  speech.  The  work 
above-mentioned  considers  the  subject  in  its 
full  extent,  with  numerous  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions deduced  from  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy. It  i?,  therefore,  not  adapted  to  common 
use,  but  was  received  with  much  applause  by 
men  of  erudition,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  It  was  not  printed  till  after  hi* 
t  ath,  when  it  appeared  witii  a  recommenda- 
tory letter  from  the  learned  Melanchthon. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  15 19, 
Linacre  entered  into  holy  orders,  probably  with 


a  view  of  enjoying  studious  leisure  and  retire- 
ment. It  is  mentioneil  by  Cheke,  that  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
read  the  New  Testament;  and  having  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapter.^  of  St.  Matthew,  he  threw  tlic  book 
from  him  with  violence,  exclaiming,  "  Either 
tliis  is  not  the  gospel,  or  we  are  not  Christ- 
ians!" He  died,  after  great  sufterings  from 
the  store,  in  1524,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where 
a  monument  to  his  memory  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Dr.  Caius.  His  moral  cl'iaracter 
appears  to  have  been  very  amiable,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  several 
of  the  most  emint.nt  persons  of  his  time.  Eras- 
mus frequently  mentions  him  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion, and  confided  much  in  his  medical  skill. 
Biog.  Brilati.  Aikin's  Biog.  Mem.  of  Aledi- 
ciiie. — A. 

LINDANUS,  William,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  catholic  prelates  and  learned  con- 
troversial writers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  considerable 
families  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1525.  He  pursued  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  Louvain;  and  afterwards 
went  to  France,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  under  Mercer 
and  Turnebius.  Having  returned  to  Louvain, 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate in  divinity  in  the  year  1552.  During  the 
following  year,  he  was  invited  to  be  lecturer 
on  the  sacred  scriptures  at  DiUingen  ;  which 
post  he  filled  for  three  years,  with  very  high 
reputation,  and  then  came  back  to  Louvain, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1556, 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Hague;  counsellor  to  the  king^  vicar  to  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht  in  Holland  and  Frizcland; 
and  inquisitor  of  the  faith  within  the  same 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  great  severities 
which  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  exercise  in  the 
office  last  mentioned,  towards  persons  accused 
or  suspected  ol  heresy,  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  his  superstitious  and  bigoted 
master  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  I  ^62, 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Ruremond  ;  but  the 
troubles  in  which  the  country  was  involved, 
prevented  him  from  taking  possession  of  liis 
see  till  seven  years  afterwards.  In  1568,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  Vv'as  received 
by  the  pope  G:cg-OTy  XIII.  and  "he  cardinals- 
with  singular  marks  of  esteem.  On  his  return 
to  his  flock,  he  found  them  reduced  to  a  miser- 
able state  by  tl.e  ravages  of  fam.n  and  the  pes- 
tilence;: onwhich  occasion  he  exercised  thefunc- 
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tions  of  a  Christian  bishop  in  a  v?ry  honourable 
manner,  applying  tlie  revenues  of  his  see  to  the 
relief  of  t!ie  indigent,  and  visiiing  every  part  of 
his  diocese, for  the  purpose  of  personally  comfort- 
ing, instructing,  and  assisting  the  distressed.  In 
1584,  he  took  a  second  journey  to  Rome  ;  and 
atter  his  return  was  translated,  in  1588,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ghent.  He  survived  this  promo- 
tion, however,  only  three  months,  and  died  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  last  mentioned, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Lindanus  was 
well  versed  in  the  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  was  also  a  good 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar;  well  read  in  di- 
vinity; possessed  a  vigorous  intellect;  and 
was  an  acute  and  able  reasontr.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  by  energy  and  purify  of 
style,  though  sometimes  too  much  inflated  ; 
and  the  author  is  esteemed  by  the  Catholics  as 
one  of  their  first-rate  controversialists.  His 
most  valued  publication  is  entitled,  "  Pano- 
plia  Evangelica,"  which  was  published  at  Co- 
Jogne  in  1563,  in  folio,  and  in  the  following 
year  at  Paris,  in  i2mo.  It  is  boasted  of  as 
containing  a  masterly  ar.d  unanswerable  defence 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  against  tlie  objections  of  Protestants. 
Lindanus  also  was  the  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  polemical  treatises,  of  which  Dupin  Has 
given  a  catalogue ;  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
ligth  Psalm;"  "Paraphrases  upon  the  first 
thirty  Psalms ;"  another  "Paraphrase  upon  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms;"  "  A  synodical  Dis- 
course and  Constitutions ;"  "  A  sacerdotal  Mir- 
ror ;"  "  Catechisms  ;"  "Sermons  ;"  several  mo- 
ral and  devotional  Treatises  ;  and  a  corrected 
edition  of  "  The  Psalter,  illustrated  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Texts,"  1567.  Dupi?!. 
Afortri. —  M. 

LINDKN,  John  Antonides  Vander,  a 
learned  physician,  was  born  at  Enchuysen  in 
North  Holland,  in  1609.  His  father,  Antony 
Antonides,  practiced  physic  both  at  Enchuysen 
and  in  Amsterdam,  anrt  wrote  several  profes- 
sional works.  John  Atitonides  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Franeker  in  1630,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  medical  chair  in  that 
university  in  1639;  which  oflice  he  held  till 
16^51,  when  he  accepted  the  same  professor- 
ship at  Leyden.  He  died  there  in  I  ^^64.  Van- 
der-Linden,  who  was  at  first  a  staunch  follower 
of  Hippocrates,  became  at  length  attached  to 
the  ch'emical  sect,  and  is  said  liy  Guy  Patin  to 
have  lost  his  life  by  taking  antimony  and  re- 
fusing to  be  blooded  in  a  pleurisy.  He  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
book  "De  Scriptis  Medicis,"  first  published  in 
1637,  and  several  times  re-edited.     It  is  a  dry 


catalogue  of  medical  authors  and  their  works, 
but  highly  useful  to  those  eng  iged  in  similar  en- 
quiries ;  and  Haller  confesses,  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  his  own  Biblio- 
theca  Medica  tolerably  perfect  without  the 
aid  of  Linden.  It  was  continued  and  much 
augmented  by  G.  A.  Mercklin,  under  the  title 
of  "  Lindenius  renovatus."  Norimb.  16S6. 
Vander-Linden  published  an  edition  of  "  Cel- 
sus  de  ke  Medica,"  LeiJ.  1657.  He  employed 
much  labour  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  "  Hippocrates,"  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  two  volumes  3vo. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Lcid.  1665;  reprinted  at  Naples, 
1754,  and  Venice,  1757.  He  adopts  the  ver- 
sion of  Cornarlus,  and  divides  the  text  com- 
modiously  into  heads;  so  that  his  edition  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  for  use,  though  it  has 
incurred  the  censure  of  critics.  He  illustrated 
this  author  in  his  "  Selecta  Medica  et  ad  ea 
Exercitationes,"  1656,  consisting  of  disserta- 
tions relative  to  various  places  in  Hippocrates, 
and  likewise  in  other  ancient  authors  ;  and  he 
gave  a  system  of  Hippocratic  doctrine  in  his 
iMeletemata  Medicina;  Hippocratica:,"  1660. 
Lin  Jin.  Renovat.  Halkri  Bihl.  Med.  Let- 
trcs  de  Palin. — A. 

LINDENBRUCH,  Frederic,  (Lat.  Lm- 
denbmgius,)  a  learned  philologist  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
died  about  1638.  He  wrote  annotations  on 
Terence,  on  the  fragments  of  certain  Latin 
poets,  and  on  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He 
also  publislied  a  curious  work  entitled,  "  Co- 
dex Legum  Antiquarum,  seu  Leges  Wisigo- 
thorum,  Burgundionum,  Longobardorum,"  &c. 
Francof.  ^o\.   I     13.      Moreri. — A. 

LINGELBACH,  John,  a  painter  of  merit, 
was  born  in  1625,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  studied  his  art  first  in  Holland  ;  and  having, 
by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Fari^,  acquired 
a  little  money,  he  went  to  Rome  for  further 
improvement,  and  continued  there  till  he  was 
twenty-five  vears  of  age.  In  that  city  he  excr- 
ci'  edhimself  assiduouslyin  drawing  from  nature 
all  the  objects  that  struck  hi. 11,  su'-h  as  remains 
of  antiquity,  pieces  of  architecture,  groups  of 
characteristic  figures  at  fairs,  mouniebank's 
stages,  and  the  Lke,  which  he  expressed  with 
wonderful  taste  and  facility.  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  became  much  admired 
as  a  painter  of  landscapes,  sea-ports,  naval  en- 
gagements, and  subjects  of  commoti  life.  He 
had  a  light  ?nd  elegant  teach,  a  fine  tone  of 
colouring,  a  thorough  kno\s  ledge  of  aerial  per- 
spective, great  skill  in  designing  and  grouping, 
and  much  fertility  of  invention.  No  painter 
seems  better  to  have  succeeded  in  tliose  parts 
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of  the  art  at  which  he  aimed,  and  his  pieces 
abound  in  entertainment.  lie  engraved  a 
few  landscapes.  He  died  in  1687.  D' Argen- 
i>ille.      Pilkington. — A. 

IJNGENDhS,  Claude  de,  a  French  Je- 
suit, and  com.-  ended  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable pre;ichers  of  the  seveRttenth  century, 
was  born   at  MouHns,  in  the  year  i^Qi.     He 
entered  into  the  order  at  Lyons,  in  1607,  and, 
after  conipitting  his  academical  studies,  taught 
rhetoric  and  polite  literature  for  some  time  in 
different  seminaries.      As,  however,  his  genius 
particuiirly    qualified   him   for  the    pulpit,    he 
devoted   himself  to  preaching,  and  for  six  and 
thirty   years   attracted   crowded  audiences   by 
the  excellence  of  his  compositions  and  his  elo- 
cution    He  was  excelled  by  none,  and  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  pulpit  orators  of  his 
day.      And  it  i<;  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
his  eloquent  discourses,  in  which  argument  and 
pathos  are   fi.ially  blended,  were  composed  by 
him  in  Latin,  but  delivered  in  French       While 
he  thus  distinguished  himself  as  a  preachrr,  he 
presided  elcvtn  years  over  the  college  at  Mou- 
lins ;    and   afcerwardg  filled  the  post   of  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  in  France.     Three  times 
he  went  to   Kon^e,  either  in  the  character  of 
elector  or  provincial ;    and  he  died  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  seminary  at  Paris,  in  1660,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.    He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
sermons,  which  were   collected  together,  and 
published  in  the  year  after  that  of  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  "Concionum  quadragesima- 
liutn  Argumenta,"  in  three  volumes  4to.,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo. ;    and  of  a  volume  printed 
separately  in    1663,  entitled,  "  Condones  de- 
cern de  sanctissimo  Sacramento,"  in  8vo.     In 
1666,  two  volumes  of  these  sermons,  andafter- 
wards  a  third,  were  translated  into  French,  and 
the  version,  before  publication,  was  compared 
with  the  transcripts  of  difl'erent  copyists,  who 
had  written  down  many  of  them  at  the  time  of 
their   delivery.     These  volumes,  both  in   the 
original  Latin,  and   in  the   French  translation, 
were  received  in  a  very  favourable  manner  by 
the  public.     Lingendes  was  also  the  author  of 
«'  Advice  for  the  right  Conduct  of  Life,"  writ- 
ten in   Latin,   and   entitled,  "  Monita  qusedam 
ad  Vitam  bene  Ordinandam,*'  which  has  been 
often  printed,  in  different  places;    and  "  Voti- 
vum  Monumentum  ab  Urbe  Molinensi,  Dcl- 
phino  oblatum,"    4to.    1639.      Sotivelli.     Bihl. 
Scrip.      Sec.   Jeu      Nouv.  'Did.   Hist. — M. 

LiNNiEUS,  Chari.es,  (Carl  von  Linne'  ) 
the  most  eminent  naturalist  of  his  age,  and  the 
founder  of  modern  botany,  was  born  in  i  707  at 
Rdshult,  ill  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Swe- 


den, wliere  his  father  resided  as  assistant  mi- 
nister of    the   parish    of   Stenbrohult.      Tlie 
father.   Nils,  who  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 
named  Bengtsson,  had,  on  going  into  orderSi 
assumed   the    name   of   Liiirutus,    which    was 
therefore  the  proper  name  of  young  Charles. 
Nils  was  attached  to  the  culture  of  his  garden, 
which  he   had  stocked  witli  some  of  the  rarer 
plants  in  tliat  climate;  and  it  was  to  the  de- 
liglit   with   which   this   spot    inspired    Charles 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  that  he  himself  as- 
cribes  his   botanical  passion.      A   remarkable 
quickness  of  sight,  a  hardy  constitution,  and  a 
retentive  memory,  gave  him  the  corporeal  and 
Oicntal  requisites  for  indulging  this  disposition; 
and  thus    he  was   marked  out  for  a   naturalist 
almost  from  his  cradle.     His  father,  intending 
him   for  his  own  profession,  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Wexio  at  the  age  of  ten, 
whence    he   was  removed  in   his   seventeenth 
year  to  the  higher  seminary  called  the  gymna- 
sium.    In  neither  of  'hcse  situations  was  lie 
distinguished   for   proheitncy  in   the  ordinary 
studies  of  a  literary  education  ;  but  he  made  a 
rapid    progress    in    the    knowledge  of   plants, 
which  he  ardently  pursued  both  by  frequent 
excursions  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  unwearied 
perusal  of  such  books  on  the  subject  as  he  was 
able   to  procure.     When  his  father,  in   1726, 
came   to  W^exio  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  his  improvement,  he  w..-.;  much  mortified 
to   find  his   son   declared   utterly   unfit  for    a 
learned  profession  by  his  tutors,  who  advised 
that  he  should  be  put  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
In  this  perplexity  he  applied  to  the  physician 
Rothman,   who  was   also   lecturer  in    natural 
philosophy,  the  only  branch  of  academic  study 
for  which  young  Linnseus  had   shown   an  in- 
clination. This  person  discovered  in  him  talents 
which,  though  not.  fitted  to  mak«  him  a  theo- 
logian, were  not  ill  adapted  to  another  profes- 
sion, and  he  proposed  that  of  physic.     As  the 
father's  circumstances  were  very  narrow,  Roth- 
man offered  to  take  the  youth  gratuitously  into 
his  own  house  during.the  year  that  remained  to 
finish  his  course  in  the  gymnasium.     He  also 
gave   him   private    instructions   in    physiology, 
and  put  him  into  a  systematic  method  of  study- 
ing botany  according  to  Touriiefort's  arrange- 
ment, which  was  tlien  looked  upon  as  the  most 
scientific. 

In  1727,  Linnaeus  was  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Lund.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  .Sto- 
haeus,  a  physician,  who  possessed  a  good  library 
and  museum  of  natural  history.  He  appears 
here  to  have  paid  for  his  entertainment  by  vari- 
ous little  services,  such  as  that  of  forming  a. 
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hortus  siccus  nnd  nctincr  as  nn  amanuensis  It 
was,  however,  only  by  acciilent  that  his  hostv 
came  to  know  the  extent  of  his  studious  ar-' 
dour.  The  mother  of  Stobjeus  having  observ- 
ed that  the  candle  in  his  chamber  was  burning 
at  unseasonable  hours,  was  induced,  through 
fear  of  fire,  to  complain  of  it  to  her  son.  Sto- 
bxus  thereupon  entered  his  room  at  a  late  hour, 
and  found  him  diligently  occupied  in  reading. 
Struck  with  this  proof  of  his  thirst  after  im- 
provement, he  gave  Linnveus  the  free  use  of  his 
Jibrary,  and  admission  to  his  table.  The  advice 
of  Rothman,  however,  caused  the  young  stu- 
dent in  I  7  23  to  quit  Lund,  and  remove  to  Upsal 
fertile  sake  of  the  superior  advantages  it  afforded. 
His  father  advanced  him  the  sum  of  about 
eight  pounds  sterling,  which,  he  was  informed, 
Was  all  the  paternal  assist  ince  he  was  to  expect. 
Thus  he  was  turned  out  upon  the  world,  while 
yet  only  a  learner  in  the  profession  by  which 
he  was  to  get  his  bread.  His  little  patrimony 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  reduced  to  de- 
pend upon  chance  for  a  meal.  Unable  to  pay 
even  for  the  mending  of  his  shoes,  he  was 
obliged  to  patch  them  himself  with  folded 
paper  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  sanguine  tem- 
per, he  could  not  forbear  repenting  that  he  had 
left  his  comfortable  situation  at  Lund. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1 729,  as  he  was 
intently  examining  some  plants  in  the  university- 
garden,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr.  Olof  Celsius, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
■work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  scripture.  A 
little  conversation  soon  apprized  him  of  the  ex- 
traordinary botanical  acqui  itions  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  and  perceiving  liis  necessitous  circum- 
stances, he  took  him  to  live  in  his  own  house. 
Linnsus  made  himself  useful  to  the  venerable 
pastor,  who  admitted  hiin  to  his  intimacy,  and 
brought  him  into  notice.  '  He  obtained  some 
private  pupils,  whose  remunerations  enabled 
him  to  make  a  more  decent  appearance  in 
point  of  dress.  About  this  time  he  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Artcdi,  an  ingenious  medical 
student  much  attached  to  natural  history.  Ihey 
took  different  departments  in  the  kingdoms  of 
nature,  but  mutually  communicated  their  dis- 
coveries, and  excited  each  other's  industry. 
Linnseus,  in  addition  to  his  botanical  research- 
es, undertook  the  arrangement  of  birds  and  in- 
sects. It  was  in  this  year,  that  an  account  in 
the  Leipsic  Commentaries  of  Vaillant's  treatise 
on  the  sexes  of  plants  engaged  him  in  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  stamina  and  pistils  of 
flowers;  and  finding  a  great  variety  of  structure 
in  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  system- 


atic arrangement  founded  on  the  sexual  parts. 
He  drew  up  a  tre-itise  on  this  principle,  which 
was  shown  to  *  eisius  and  by  him  to  the  bo- 
tanical profes-or,  Rudbeck,  wlio  had  the  libera- 
lity to  bestow  upon  it  his  warmest  apprcbation. 
As  the  professor's  advanced  age  made  him  de- 
sirous of  a  deputy  in  the  office  of  lecturing, 
Linnieus,  in  i''30,  was  appointed  to  this  office, 
and  was  also  taken  by  Rudbeck  into  his  house 
as  tutor  to  his  sons.  He  likewise  had  a  num- 
ber of  private  pupils  in  botany,  with  whom  he 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country.  All 
his  leisure  time  was  occupied  in  meditating  his 
great  botanical  reforms,  and  he  made  a  com- 
mencement of  several  of  the  works  which  were 
fundamental  to  this  purpose. 

The  court  of  Sweden  having  issued  an  order 
that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal  should 
send  a  proper  person  to  travel  through  Lap- 
land, Linnxus,  who  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
visit  that  country,  was  chosen  for  the  office. 
He  set  out  in  May  1732,  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided as  a  scientific  traveller,  all  his  baggage, 
with  himself,  being  carried  on  a  single  horse. 
Indeed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  his  life  appears 
more  prominent  than  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  to  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  that  circumstance  op- 
posed to  his  progress  is  a  great  addition  to  his 
merits.  He  proceeded  with  much  toil  and 
hardship,  mostly  on  foot,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  North  sea  in  Norwegian  Lapland, 
whence  he  returned  to  Tornea,  and  had  design- 
ed to  visit  the  mountains  of  that  district,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  early  setting-in  of  win- 
ter. He  therefore  followed  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bothnian  gulf  to  Abo  in  Finland, 
whence  he  came  back  to  Upsal  by  sea  about 
the  close  of  October.  In  this  journey  he  tra- 
velled through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Academy  with  the  payment  of 
his  expences,  amounting  to  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling !  This  tour  would  have  been  much  more 
interesting  to  science,  had  it  been  taken  when 
he  was  further  advanced  in  his  studies,  and 
better  equipped  for  making  observations.  Its 
chief  fruits  vifere  a  Flora  Lapponica  and  some 
curious  medical  and  economical  facts. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals  at 
the  mines  of  Calix,  he  gave  lectures  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  mineralogy  in  general,  after  his  return. 
He  improved  himself  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge by  a  visit  to  the  mining  district  round 
Fahlun,  at  the  end  of  1733.  But  while  he  was 
rising  in  reputation  at  Upsal,  he  excited  the 
envy  of  the  young  professor  Rosen>  who  not 
only  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
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post  of  aeljunctus  or  assistant  in  the  medical 
class,  but  put  in  force  against  him  an  academi- 
cal statute  forbidding  private  lectures,  to  ihe 
prejudice  of  the  adjunctus.  This  act  of  hosti- 
lity is  said  to  have  inflamed  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
nteus  to  such  a  degree  that  he  drew  his  sword 
upon  Rosen,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  bystanders  from  running 
him  through  the  body.  He  alleviated  his  cha- 
grin for  the  present,  by  accepting  an  invitation 
from  the  governor  of  Ualarne  or  Dalecarlia  to 
undertake  at  his  expence  a  naturalist-tour 
through  that  province.  Accompanied  by  seven 
of  his  disciples,  to  each  of  whom  separate 
branches  of  observation  were  assigned,  he  ex- 
plored, in  1734,  this  interesting  country,  as  far 
ns  the  Roraks  copper-mine  in  Norway.  After 
his  journey  was  finished,  he  remained  at  Fah- 
lun,  giving  lectures,  and  practising  physic  with 
considerable  success.  He  found,  however, 
that  a  doctor's  degree  would  be  necessary  to 
his  future  advancement,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  money  was  requisite.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  some  lady  of 
fortune ;  and  having  an  introduction  to  the 
family  of  Morseus,  the  town-physician  of  Fah- 
lun,  he  ventured  to  make  his  addresses  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  was  favourably 
received.  His  indigent  circumstances  gave 
him  little  hopes  of  obtaining  the  fatiier's 
consent ;  but  to  his  surprise,  he  only  required 
a  delay  till  his  exertions  should  open  a  path  to  a 
comfortable  settlement.  Linna:u?,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  travel  in  quest  of  fortune  and  a  de- 
gree ;  and  having  accumulated  his  little  sav- 
ings, to  which  were  joined  those  of  his  kind 
and  faithful  Elizabeth,  he  set  out  for  Holland 
in  the  spring  of  1735. 

At  Harderwyck,  as  the  cheapest  university,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  maintain- 
ing for  his  thesis  "  NovaHypothcsisFebriumln- 
termittentiuin."  In  Holland  at  this  time  wealth 
had  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  science ;  and 
botany  was  particularly  flourishing  from  the 
numerous  vegetable  treasures  transmitted  by 
means  of  commercial  intercourse,  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Linnaeus 
therefore  might  expect  not  only  improvement, 
but  encouragement  from  persons  addicted  to 
similar  pursuits.  He  visited  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by  Dr. 
John  Frederic  Gronovius,  who,  upon  being 
shown  in  manuscript  the  first  sketch  of  the 
"  Systema  Nature,"  requested  it  might  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  at  Leyden  in  1735,  in  a  tabular  form, 
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occupying  tvvclve  folio  pages.  By  the  advice 
of  Gronovius,  he  waited  on  Boerhaavc,  who,  on 
conversing  with  him,  became  sensible  of  his 
singular  attainments  in  botany,  and  advised 
him  to  remain  in  Holland.  Munificence  was 
not  among  that  great  man's  excellencies  ;  and 
a  verbal  message  by  way  of  introduction  to 
Burmann  at  Amsterdam  was  the  principal  fa- 
vour that  Linnffius  received  from  him.  That 
eminent  botanist,  who  was  there  engaged  in  his 
work  oil  the  plants  of  Ceylon,  took  the  Swede 
into  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  great  libe- 
rality. His  library  and  collections  were  of 
much  use  to  Linnreus,  who  there  published  his 
excellent  work,  the  "  Fundaracnta  Botanica," 
the  basis  of  his  system.  While  he  was  in  this 
situation,  Mr.  ClilFord,an  opulent  merchant  of 
Amsterdam,  who  had  a  fine  garden  of  exotics, 
having  heard  of  the  merits  of  Linnasus  from 
Boerhaave,  prevailed  upon  Burmann  to  part 
with  him,  and  took  him  to  his  country-house 
at  Hartecamp,  near  Haerlem.  This  was  a  per- 
fect paradise  to  one  of  his  disposition.  Besides 
tlie  advantages  of  a  handsome  lodging  and  table, 
servants  and  a  carriage  at  his  command,  and  a  li- 
beral stipend,  he  had  under  his  inspection  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  Europe,  with  an  un- 
limited order  to  purchase  additions  for  it  and 
the  library.  ClilFord's  purse  was  likewise  of 
service  to  him  on  various  occasions,  particularly 
in  redeeming  the  ichthyological  papers  of  his 
friend  Artedi,  who  was  unfortunately  drovi-ned 
in  a  canal  at  Amsterdam.    (See  his  article.) 

In  l'J'^6,  Linnieu?,  at  Mr.  Clifixird's  expence, 
paid  a  visit  to  England.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  few  distinguished  botanists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Dillenius  was  the  person  whom  he 
was  most  desirous  of  seeing.  Linnaus  went 
to  him  at  Oxford,  and  at  first  met  with  a  cool 
reception,  the  old  botanist  having  been  offended 
with  some  of  his  innovations.  After  a  little 
conversation,  however,  he  liked  him  so  well, 
that  he  detained  him  a  month,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Oxford,  and 
share  his  salary  as  professor.  Dr.  Shaw  the 
traveller,  Martyn,  Miller,  and  Collinson,  also 
showed  him  much  civility  •,  but  sir  Hans 
Sloane  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  him  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  votary 
of  natural  history.  Linnxus  returned  to  Hol- 
land enriched  with  many  new  plants  for  Clif- 
ford's garden,  the  description  of  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hortus  Cliftbrtianus,"  appeared  in 
a  splendid  publication  in  1737,  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  arranged  according  to  his  new  sy- 
stem. He  had  already  in  the  same  year  pre- 
sented to  t!ie  botanical  world  the  essence  of 
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that  system  in  the  fust  edition  of  his  "  Genera 
Pl.uif.uum." 

Notwithstanding  the  ndvantagi^s  he  enjoyed 
at  Mr.  Chiford's,  he  became  impatient  to  leave 
a  country  which  did  not  agree  with  his  health; 
and  besides,  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  long- 
ings of  a  tender  kind  towards  Sweden.  -He 
therefore  took  leave  of  his  generous  patron, 
and  proceeded  to  Leyden  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
But  professor  Van  Roycn  of  that  university 
held  out  such  temptations  to  him,  pariiculavly 
that  of  establishing  his  own  botanical  principles 
in  such  a  distinguished  seat  of  learning,  that 
he  consented  to  stay  with  him  some  months. 
This  time  was  employed  in  a  totally  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  botanic  garden,  and  in  assisting  Gro- 
novius  with  his  "  Flora  Virginica,"  which, 
with  Van  Royen's  "  Hortus  Leydensis," 
adopted  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of 
Linnxus.  It  was  happy  for  science  that  he 
refused  the  proposal  of  lioerhaave  to  go  as  phy- 
sician to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Surinam  ; 
since  tliat  climate  would  probably  have  proved 
as  fatal  to4iim,  as  it  did  to  a  friend  and  disciple 
vhom  he  recommended  to  the  place  in  his 
stead. 

In  the  year   1738,  having  received   intelli- 
gence that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  rivalled 
in  his  pretensions  to  his  mistress  by  the  influ- 
ence another  had  obtained  with  her  father,  he 
thought  it  necessary  no  longer  to  delay  his  re- 
turn.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  able  after 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  he  took  his  way 
through  the  Low-countries  to  Paris.     At  that 
capital  he  had  recommendations  to  thejus- 
sieus,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
made  him  known  to  Reaumur  and  other  emi- 
nent naturalists,  and  showed  him  all  the  curio- 
sities of  the  place.     At  a  visit  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member.    The 
attachment  of  the  French  to  the  method  of 
their  eminent   countryman,   Touruefort,    was 
unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  the  Llnnxan 
system  among  them,  but  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  personal  attention  which  he 
experienced.     At  Rouen  he  embarked  for  Swe- 
den, where,  on  his  arrival,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Fahlun,  and  was  formally  betrothed 
to  the  object  of  his  affections.     In  the  month  of 
September  he  went  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  try 
his  fortune  as  a  physician;  but  he  found  that  his 
fame  as  a  botanist  had  either  not  reached  thither, 
or  was  of  no  service  to  him  as  a  practitioner.    At 
length,  however,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 
some  young  men  of  rank,  who  gave  him  consl- 
■^[erable   employment.     A    private  meeting  of 


men  of  science  in  tlie  capital  being  formed, 
Linna;us  was  maile  aji  associate,  and  had  the 
precedency  for  the  first  three  months  :  this  in- 
stitution was  the  parent  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Stockholm.  His  reputation  made  him 
known  to  count  Tessin,  marshal  of  the  diet; 
by  whose  influence  a  salary  was  conferred  upon 
him,  witli  the  condition  of  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  botany  in  the  sun\mer,  and  mine- 
ralogy in  winter.  That  nobleman  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  of  phyhician  to  the 
navy,  and  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table.  His  affairs  now  wore  so  prosperous  an 
aspect,  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  his  unioi% 
with  Ills  betrothed  Anna  Elizabeth  Morsea,  and 
they  were  married  in  June  I  -jT,g. 

The  death  of  Rudbeck,  professor  of  botany, 
at  Upsal,  in  1740,  opened  to  Linnsus  a  pros- 
pect of  that  literary  station,  which  had  always 
been    the   object  of  his  wishes,   in  which   he 
might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  history,  uninterrupted  by  the 
cares  of  medical  practice.     He  had,  however, 
a  competitor,  Rosen,  his  ancient  rival  and  an- 
tagonist, whose  superior  academical  claims  ob- 
tained the  preference.     But  the  resignation  ot 
Roberg,   the  medical  professor,  having  made 
another  vacancy,  that  chair  was  given  to  Lin- 
nxus,  with  the  condition  that  he  and  Rosen 
should  divide  the  business  of  the  two  professor- 
ships between   them  ;  and  to  the  former  v/ere 
allotted  the  departments  of  the  botanic  garden, 
materia  medica,  semiology,  distetics,  and  na- 
tural history  in  general.     Before  his  removal 
to  Upsal,  he  was  engaged  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  to  travel  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing such  information  as  rnight  tend  to  the  im- 
provement   of  agriculture   and   manufactures. 
In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  six  pupils, 
and  he  performed  the  task  to   the  satisfaction 
of  the  states  :   its  result  was  printed.     He  en- 
tered upon  his  professorship  in  the  autumn  of 
1 74 1,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  a  La- 
tin oration   "  on  the  necessity  of  travelling  in 
one's  own  country."    IIis  own  past  exertions  in 
this  respect  rendered  it  a  very  entertaining  and 
interesting  composition.     In  the  same  year  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  islands  of  Oeland  and 
Gothland,  by  order  of  the  states;  and  in  subse- 
quent years  he  travelled  on  the  same  requisi- 
tion througli  West  Gothland  and  Scania.    Ex- 
clusive   of   these    excursions,    his   abode    was 
henceforth  fixed  at  Upsal;  and  the  remaining 
history  of  his  life  is  only  that  of  his  literary 
and  scientific  labours,  and  of  the  honours  and 
distinctions  that  were  accumulated  upon  him. 
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One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  improve  and 
new-model  the  ncadeniical  garden.  He  pro- 
cured the  erection  of  several  new  buildings, 
arranged  the  plants  according  to  his  own  sy- 
stem, and  founded  a  museum  of  natural  history 
in  a  part  of  the  green-house.  In  17^5  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "  p'lora  Suecica," 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a  local  catalogue, 
and  the  pattern  of  all  those  which  have  since 
been  made  upon  the  Linnsean  system.  In  the 
next  year  appeared  his  "  Fauna  Suecica,"  or 
catalogue  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Sweden, 
arranged  nlso  according,  to  his  own  method. 
In  the  num.erous  and  difficult  class  of  insects, 
.he  adopted  an  entirely  new  motle  of  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  followed  by  most  later 
entomologists.  His  merits,  indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  this  class  of  natural  productions,  stand 
next  to  those  witli,  respect  to  the  vegetable 
creation.  The  same  accurate  inspection  was 
requisite  in  both  ;  and,  from,  the  immense 
number-  of  subjects  in  each,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  both  to  search  out  for  minute  di- 
versities whereon  to  found  an  artificial  classifi- 
. cation.  The  credit  he  was  now  acquiring  in 
his  own  country  appeared  in  his  election  to  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Ac.idemy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsal ;  in  a  medal  of  him  struck  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  some  noblemen,  in  1746;  and  in  his 
nomination  by  the  king  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  arehiater,  in  1747.  He  now  also  began  to 
.exert  liis  influence  in  procuring  the  mission  of 
his  young  disciples  to  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  order  to  make  discoveries  in  natural 
history  and  economy  ;  a  circumstance  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  above  all  other  naturalists, 
and  which  has  redounded  equally  to  his  own 
•glory  and  to  the  public  advantage.  The  tra- 
vels of  Kalm,  of  Osbeck,  of  Hasselquist, 
of  Lofling,  were  the  fruits  of  his  zeal  in 
this  point.  To  Linnreus  also  may  be  ascribed 
that  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  treatises 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Amoenitates  Aca- 
demicse,"  began  to  be  published  in  1749,  and 
were  continued  to  a  num.ber  of  volumes.  They 
are  academical  theses,  held  under  Linnxus  in 
his  professorial  capacity,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  his  own  doctrines  and  opinions 
on  most  of  the  points  discussed. 

A  command  which  he  received  from  the 
queen  of  Sweden  to  describe  her  museum  of 
natural  history,  at  Drottningholm,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  making  a  new  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  shells.  The  king  and  queen  conversed 
with  him  while  e.ngaged  in  this  work  with 
great  familiarity,  and,  as  he  says,  he  was 
obliged   to  be  a   courtier,  contrary  to  his  in- 


clination. About  this  time,  1 751,  he  published 
his  "  Philosophia  Bot.inica,"  a  comment  on, 
or  amplification  of,  his  own  "  Fundamenta," 
and  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  his 
system. 

The  work  of  LinnTus,  which  Hallcr  terms 
his  "  INIaximum  Opus  et  ><Eternum,"  appeared 
in  17J3.  It  was  the  "  Species  Plantarum," 
in  two  volumes  8vo.,  containing  a  description 
of  every  known  plant,  arranged  according  to 
the  sexual  system.  The  descn])tion,  however, 
is  independent  of  any  system,  as  being  founded, 
on  the  essential  character  of  each  species,  with 
a  further  reference  to  tlic  generic  description 
given  in  the  "  Cienera  Piant.irum."  In  this 
public:ition  Linnx'us  first  introduced  his  ad- 
mirable invention  of  trivial  nami's,  or  epithets 
taken  from  the  most  prominent- specific  mark 
of  the  sibbject,  or  from  some  otJier  character- 
istic circumstance.  The  specific  descriptions 
are  given  in  the  concise  form  of  a  definition, 
with  a  great  variety  of  terms  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, simple  and  compound,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  new  botanical  language.  If  in  these  terms 
he  has  not  aimed  at  a  classical  purity,  scarcely 
attainable  in  so  modern  a  science,  he  has  in 
general  formed  them  upon  a  correct  analogy  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  excellent- 
Jy  adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  created  by  the  king  a  knight  of  the  Po- 
lar Star,  an  honour  wliicli  had  never  before 
been  conferred  on  a  literary  character.  His 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  nobility  by  the  kini:;'s 
sign  manual  took  place  eight  years  after,  in 
1761  (but  antedated  1757),  ^"'i  hoM  that  time 
he  wrote  his  name  C.  Von  Linne.  In  the  mean 
time  honours  of  the  literary  kind  had  been  ac- 
cumulating on  him  from  foreign  countries. 
Besides  several  learned  societies  of  inferior 
rank,  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, to  the  Royal  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, to  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  and  finally 
was  nominated  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  tiie 
first  Swede  who  had  obtained  that  distinction. 
The  remote  city  of  Upsal  was  visited  by  many 
strangers,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  which 
extended  throughout  Europe  ;  and  the  number 
of  students  in  its  university  was  doubled.  His 
correspondence  included  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent cultivators  of  natural  history;  and  he  was 
continually  receiving  tributes  from  all  parts, 
of  books,  plants,  and  specimens,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  v;\st  plan  of  carrying  a  new 
systematic  arrangement  througli  every  depart- 
ment of  nature.  This  he  effected  by  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work,  "  Systema  Nature," 
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which  hud  grown  in  successive  editions,  from 
a  tew  tables,  to  two,  ami  liii.iily  to  three  vo- 
lumes, und  received  his  tinlshlng  hand  in  1768. 
In  this  performance  Linnscusls  tlis  nicthodlser 
and  notnenclator  of  all  the  known  productions 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  His  classifi- 
cations are  all  so  far  artificial,  that  he  consti- 
tutes divisions  and  subdivisions  from  minute 
qualities  in  the  subject,  v/hich  serve  very  well 
ES  external  marks,  but  frequently  have  little 
relation  to  its  essential  character,  and  there- 
fore bring  together  things  in  their  nature 
very  dissimibr.  They  are  framed,  hovi^ever, 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  have  undoubt- 
edly produced  a  more  accurate  identification  in 
all  the  branches  of  natural  history  than  before 
prevailed.  This  is  the  first  step  to  an  exact 
history  of  every  subject ;  and  it  is  only  igno- 
rance which  treats  it  with  contempt  as  mere 
nomenclature.  Atliough  arrangement  was  the 
point  which  Linnjeus  peculiarly  laboured,  yet 
many  of  his  smaller  works  prove  his  great  at- 
tention to  matters  of  use  and  curiosity;  and  no 
school  has  contributed  so  much  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  nature  as 
the  Linnsean.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
parts  of  his  system,  the  botanical  was  the  most 
generally  received,  and  bids  the  fairest  for  dura- 
tion. The  entomological,  though  possessing 
great  excellence,  has  in  some  measure  been  abro- 
gated by  the  more  comprehensive,  but  more  diffi- 
cult, method  of  Fabricius.  Those  in  the  other 
branches  of  zoology  are  partially  in  use,  but  have 
been  improved  or  rivalled.  The  mineralogical 
has  been  entirely  set  aside  by  the  great  ad- 
vances of  chemical  knowledge.  Linnieus  also 
carried  his  methodising  plans  into  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  published  a  classified  "  JNIate- 
ria  Medica,"  and  a  system  of  nosology  under 
the  title  of  "  Genera  Morborum."  Neither  of 
these,  however,  are  considered  as  happy  efFons; 
and  he  can  scarcely  rank  among  the  improvers 
of  his  proper  profession,  except  as  having 
brought  into  notice  some  popular  remedies, 
and  recorded  some  curious  dietetical  observ- 
ations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  some- 
what mortifying  to  a  lover  of  science,  that  the 
most  liberal  reward  Linnsus  ever  received  was 
for  a  supposed  discovery  of  a  matter  of  com- 
mercial profit.  In  the  Swedish  diet  of  1762,  it 
being  understood  that  he  possessed  the  art  of 
making  pearls,  he  was  ordered  to  attend,  when 
he  fully  disclosed  his  method,  and  received  a 
premium  equal  to  450/.  sterling.  As  nothing 
came  of  this  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  the  production  of 


pearls ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  unore 
satisfactory  proof  M'as  not  required  before 
awarding  him  the  premium. 

A  moderate  degree  of  opulence  (consider- 
able, indeed,  relatively  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lived),  attended  the  honour  and  reputation 
wliich  Linnaeus  enjoyed,  lie  was  enabled  to 
purchase  an  estate  and  villa  at  Hammar- 
by  near  Upsal,  which  was  his  chief  sum- 
mer residence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  Here  he  had  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  on  which  he  gave  lectures  ;  and  here 
he  occasionally  entertained  his  friends,  but 
with  that  economy  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  with  him,  and  which  the  possession  of 
wealth,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  rather  strait- 
ened than  relaxed.  His  vigour  and  activity 
continued  to  an  advanced  period,  though  his 
memory,  overburthened  with  such  an  immense 
load  of  names,  began  to  fail  after  his  sixtieth 
year.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  May  1774, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious 
part  of  his  professorial  duties,  and  to  close  his 
literary  toils.  In  1776  a  second  seizure  ren- 
dered him  paralytic  on  the  right  side,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  deplorable  state  of  bodily  and 
mental  debility.  An  ulceration  of  the  bladder 
was  the  concluding  symptom,  which  carried  him 
ofi^on  January  loth  1778,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.  A  general  m.ourning  took  place 
at  Upsal  on  his  death,  and  his  body  was  at- 
tended to  the  grave  with  every  token  of  respect. 
His  memory  received  distinguished  honours, not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  from  the  friends 
of  science  in  various  foreign  nations. 

Linnsus  was  below  the  middle  stature,  but 
strong  and  muscular.  His  features  were  agree- 
able, and  his  eyes  uncommonly  animated.  His 
temper  was  lively,  ardent,  and  irritable,  his  ima- 
gination warm,  his  industry  indefatigable.  He 
had  a  large  share  of  natural  eloquence  and  a 
good  command  of  language,  though  his  perpe- 
tual study  of  things  did  not  permit  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  -words.  In 
society  he  was  easy  and  pleasant;  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  kind  and  affectionate ;  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  upright  and  honour- 
able. His  viev.^s  of  nature  Impressed  him  with 
the  most  devout  sentiments  towards  its  author; 
and  a  glow  of  unaff'ected  piety  is  continually 
breaking  forth  In  his  v/rltings.  If  it  be  generally 
true  that  men  of  real  merit  are  modest  estimators 
of  themselves,  he  v/as  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
for  vanity  was  his  greatest  foible,  and  no  pane- 
gyrist could  surpass  what  he  has  written  to  his 
own  praise  in  his  diary.  He  was,  however, 
totally  free  from  envy,  and  bestowed  applause 
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liberally  where  it  was  deserved  ;  nor  did  his 
love  of  fame  cause  him  to  descend  to  personal 
controversies  with  his  antagonists.  He  left  a 
son  and  four  daughters.  Tlie  former  w;is 
joint-professor  of  botany  with  his  father,  and 
succeeded  to  his  medic  d  chair  :  he  was  well 
accjuainted  with  botanical  science,  but  had 
none  of  his  father's  genius.  '1  he  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth-Christiana,  had  a  turn  for  observ- 
ation, and  became  known  by  her  discovery  of  the 
luminous  quality  of  the  flower  of  the  Tro- 
preolum,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm. 

Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Linnccus,  and 
their  different  editions,  particular  catalogues 
are  given  in  the  works  from  which  this  article 
is  composed.  Stoever's  Lijc  of  Llnnaiis.  Pulle- 
neys  General  Vieiu  of  the  IVritings  of  L'tnnieuSy 
id  edit,  by  Dr.  Maton,  ivith  the  Diary  of  Lin- 
tiitii!  by  him.tef. — A. 

LINUS,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  the  now  generally  received  opinion,  was 
an  Italian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Volterra  in 
Tuscany.  Irenceus  says>  that  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  having  founded  the  church  in 
that  city,  gave  the  office  of  bishop  to  Linus; 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  he 
retained  that  office  twelve  years.  Both  an- 
cients and  moderns,  however,  differ  widely  in 
opinion  respecting  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, as  well  as  the  year  of  its  commencement; 
some  placing  the  latter  in  55,  others  in  63  or 
64,  and  others  in  66.  Concerning  the  life  and 
actions  of  Linus  we  have  no  other  information, 
than  that  he  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  Timothy;  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Claudia,  whom  the  apostle 
mentions  in  the  same  place;  and  that  his  life 
and  conversation  were  much  approved  of  by 
the  people.  By  the  Romish  church  he  is 
placed  in  the  list  of  martyrs;  but  without  any 
authority  from  antiquity.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Biblioth.Patr."  are  preserved  two  letters 
which  bear  the  name  of  this  bishop,  relating  to 
the  sufferings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  but 
they  are  full  of  absurd  fictions,  the  inventions, 
most  probably,  of  some  old  monk  in  the  bar- 
barous ages,  and  are  now  very  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  supposititious.  Irenisiis  Cent. 
Har.  lib.  Hi.' cap.  3.  Eusib.  Hist.  Eccl,  lib. 
■V.  cap.  6.  Epiphan.  Htev.  lib.  x.tvii.  cap.  6. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  sub  sac.  Jpost.  Dupin. 
Moreri.      Bower. — M. 

LIOTARD,  J  HN  Fr.incis,  an  eminent 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1703. 
He  was  designed  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  was 
permitted  to  fellow  the  strong  inclination  ho 
displayed  for  the  art  of  painting.     By  very  di- 


ligent .ipplication  he  reiulered  himself  a  mister 
in  mini.iture,  crayons,  and  enamel.  ]!)evoid  of 
invention,  his  great  excellence  lay  in  making 
exact  copi'.s  of  the  works  of  other  painters,  or 
in  taking  portraits  with  a  fidelity  that  repre- 
sented even  the  blemishes  that  nature  present- 
ed to  his  view.  "  He  could  not  conceive 
(says  Walpole)  the  ab'^ence  of  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in  all  his 
works,  grace  in  very  few  or  none."  He  was, 
however,  an  excellent  colourist,  gave  a  remark- 
able roundness  and  relief  to  his  figures,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  per- 
spective. Liotard  studied  in  Paris,  and  in  1738 
accompanied  the  marquis  de  Puisieux  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
Enghsh  noblemen,  who  tool:  him  with  them  to 
Constantinople.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
and  was  employed  to  take  portraits  of  some  of 
the  grand  seignor's  ladies.  He  assumed  the 
Turkish  habit  and  beard,  which  he  retained  at 
Paris  on  his  return,  and  by  that  singularity  at- 
tracted the  public  curiosity  so  as  to  make  his 
fortune.  He  painted  I^ewis  XV.  and  the  royal 
family,  and  Madame  Pompadour,  who  thought 
his  pencil  too  faithful.  Being  invited  to  Eng- 
land, he  appeared  in  the  same  costume,  and 
was  employed  to  paint  the  princess  of  Walts, 
and  her  family,  with  otiier  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. In  his  passage  through  Vienna  he  had 
taken  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  em- 
press; and  at  the  Hague  he  took  those  of  the 
stadtholder  and  his  sister.  Thus,  partly  from 
the  influence  of  fashion,  and  partly  from  real 
merit,  he  rose  to  high  professional  eminence. 
He  married  a  young  wite,  and  (says  W'alpole) 
"  sacrificed  his  beard  to  Hymen."  His  pictures 
bore  a  high  price,  especially  his  enamels, 
which  he  executed  in  a  larger  size  than  ever 
before  attempted.  He  made  engravings  of 
his  Turkish  and  Greek  portraits,  his  own  por- 
trait, and  some  other  works.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  1  his  Liotard  is  called  Joh/i 
Stephen  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  in  Pilkington's 
Dictionary,  but  John  Francis  in  the  Diet. 
Nouv.  Hist,  and  in  Senebier's  Hist.  Liter,  de 
Geneva,  which  latter  work  mentions  Jchn 
Stephen  Li:tard  as  an  engraver.  Walpole  s 
A  need,  of  Painting.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  J' i  Ik- 
ing! on' s  Diet — A. 

LIPENTUS,  Martin,  a  Germ.in  Lutheran 
divine,  of  whose  personal  history  we  have  seen 
no  other  notice,  than  that  he  di-;d  in  1692,  at 
the  age  of  62.  He  vvas  the  author  of  a  work 
"  On  the  Navigation  of  Solomon's  Ships  to 
Ophir,"  4to.  1661;  a  curious  treatise  "  On 
Christmas  Boxes,  or  New-year's  Gifts,"  4to. 
1670;  and  he  published  an  immense  compila- 
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tion,  entitled  "  Bibliothecje  Realis,"  in  six  vols. 
folio,  1675 — 1685;  consisting  of  a  view,  biJt 
very  incorrect,  of  ail  the  subjects  into  which 
tlie  different  sciences  are  branched,  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  names  and  works  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  treated  concerning  them. 
Two  of  these  volumes  are  occupied  by  divines; 
two  by  philosophers;  one  by  jurists;  and  one 
by  physicians.  A  work  of  this  nature,  well 
executed,  would  be  useful  to  young  students. 
Morer'i.      Nctm.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIPMAN,  a  German  rabbi  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, who  publiflied  a  treatise  in  Hebrew  against 
the  Chri'.tian  religion,  and  the  Sadducecs,  en- 
titled, "  Nizachon,"  or  "  Victory,"  1399;  in 
which  the  author's  efforts  very  feebly  corre- 
,  sponded  with  his  vaunting  title.  I'heodore 
Hackspan,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Altdorf,  published  it  ?rt  Nuremberg,  in  1644, 
in  4to.,  accompanied  with  a  treatise  of  his  own, 
"  De  Scriptorum  Judaicorum  in  Theologia 
Usu  vario  et  multiplici.''  Lipman  afterward 
abridged  his  piece,  and  printed  it  in  rabbinical 
verses.  It  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  1681, 
by  Christopher  Wagenseil,  with  a  long  Con- 
futation, in  his  collection,  entitled,  "  Tela 
Igi'ea  Satanx."     Jloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hi>t. 

LIPPE-SHAUMBURG,  William  count, 
a  very  singular  character,  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Wolfgang  count  Lippe  and  Shaumburg,  by  a 
daughter  of  count  Oynhaustn.  He  was  born 
in  1724  at  I-.oadon,  where  his  par^ents  then 
resided  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
which  prevailed  between  his  father  and  grand- 
father. In  1735  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  to 
complete  his  education,  on  which  very  little 
care  had  been  bestowed;  and  in  that  city  he 
studied,  under  the  celebrated  Galendrini,  such 
parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  connected  with 
the  military  art.  In  1740  he  returned  along 
with  his  brother,  and,  in  the  following"  year, 
they  were  both  sent  to  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  from  which  they  were  removed  sometime 
after,  to  Montpeilier  in  France.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
see  England:  he  accordingly  repaired  thither, 
and  obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
first  regiment  of  guards.  In  this  situation  he 
learned  the  manual  exercise;  and  he  used  often 
to  relate  to  his  friends  how  he  was  once  or- 
dered under  an  arrest  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, for  being  absent  from  his  post;  a  circum- 
stance, he  said,  which  first  led  him  to  that 
Strictness  of  discipline  which  he  afterwards 
observed.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Qeorge,  in  1742,  he  returned  to  Buckebourg, 
the  family  residence  in  Germany :  and  next  year 


accompanied  his  father,  a  lieutenant  general  in 
the  Dutcli  service,  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  present  as  a  volunteer 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct. In  the  year  1745  he  joined  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Italy,  in  v/hieh  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  field  marshal  Lobkowitz,  and 
count  Schulenburg ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Buckebourg  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  promoted,  in  cor.sequence  of  his  services, 
to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  army;  but  this 
commission  he  declined.  In  1746  he  travelled 
through  many  of  the  German  provinces;  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Italy  and  Svvisserland,  and 
afterwards  to  England,  for  which  lie  always 
retained  a  strong  predilection.  Ilaving  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  dominions  in  1748,  he 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  return  to  his  Prussian 
majesty  the  order  of  the  BhM;k  Eagle,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  father.  Here  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  that  city,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1764  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen. 
Soon  after,  he  undertook  a  nev/  tour  to  Italy 
through  Hungary,  where  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  improved  his 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  returned  to  Bucke- 
bourg in  1 75 1,  and  next  year  raised  from 
among  his  own  subjects  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  corps  of  artillery,  to  wliicli  he 
added  in  1753  another  of  carbineers,  whose 
dress  was  very  singular,  being  black  turned  up 
with  red.  The  coats  of  the  officers  were  also 
black  trimmed  with  silver,  and  their  vests  and 
breeches  yellow  satin,  which  formed  a  curious 
contr.ist  with  the  red  lining  of  the  coat.  This 
corps,  on  account  of  their  dress  and  accoutre- 
ment?, were  called  by  the  French  in  the  suc- 
ceeding war,  "  les  hommes  de  fer."  In  1753 
he  was  honoured  by  the  king  of  Prussia  with 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  after  this 
period  began  to  apply  with  more  diligence  to 
miHtary  aitairs;  making  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  forces;  forming  camps  of  exercise  in 
different  places;  exhibiting  sham  fights,  and 
improving  his  troops  in  discipline.  In  1754 
he  established  at  Buckebourg  a  foundery, 
where  he  caused  to  be  cast  all  those  cannon 
which  he  afterwards  employed  in  the  seven 
years'  war  against  the  French.  In  the  year 
1756  he  entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  he  engaged  to  assist 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  defence  of  his 
German  states  against  the  French;  and  to 
furnish  for  that  purpose  a  regiment  of  infantry 
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of  a  thoufand  men,  a  corps  of  three  luindrei;! 
artillery,  and  another  of  carbineers  and  ch..s- 
seurs        Next    year    the    Schaumburg    troops 
joined   tlie  Hanoverians  at   Bielfeld ;  and    the 
count,  as  an  ally  of  his  Briiannic  majesty,  was 
appointed  adjutant  general   of  the  allied  army, 
a  situation  in  which  he  served  with  great  re- 
putation till  the  end  of  the  war.     When  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  Vi-as  defeated  at  Hasten- 
beclc  on  the  26th  of  July  that  year,  the  count 
formed  a  resolution  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress  with   the  few   troops  he   had 
left.     Tliis,  however,  being  considered  by  the 
duke  as  of  no  avail  to  the  common  cause,  lie 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence 
to  a  country  seat  which  he   had   purchased, 
called  Neuensteden,   where  he  resided  as  long 
as  the  French  troops  were  in  possession  of  his 
territories.     When  the  army  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  the  spring   of  the  year    175S,  under 
the  command  of  prince   Ferdinand,  he  again 
repaired   to   Lis  post ;  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mindsn,  and  also  at  that  fought  on 
the  loth  of  October  the  same  year  by  lieute- 
nant general  Oberg  at  Lutterberg,  where    the 
French  troops  made  every  exertion  to  get  pos- 
session   of   the    count's    persorl.       After    his 
troops   had  remained  with  the  allied   army  a 
considerable   time,   he  was  ordered  by  an  im- 
perial mandate  of  the  2Sth  of  August  1758  to 
withdraw    them,     and    to  join    the   Austrian 
forces  against  the  king  of  Prussia :  but   not- 
withstanding   the    threat   held    out    of  being 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he   abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  this  requisition; 
and  though  his  territories  were  invaded  by  the 
French  troops  and  treated  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try, he  continued  faithful   to  the  solemn  en- 
gagements which   he   had    entered   into  with 
England.     In  the  year  1759  the  count  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
allied  army,  and  on  this  occasion  renewed  the 
before-mentioned    treaty    with    his    Britannic 
majesty,  engaging  to  furnish  a  greater  number 
of  troops.     He  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
battle  fought  on  the  ist  of  August  that  year, 
in  the   neighbourhood  of  Todenhausen ;  and 
the  success  of  the  day  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing   to   the  excellent  disposition   which  he 
made  of  the  batteries,  and  the  manner  on  which 
the  artillery  was  served  under  his  inspection. 
'i  he  same  year  the  siege  of  iVJarpurg  was  suc- 
cessfully undertaken   under  the  count's   direc- 
tion:   he  next  accompanied  the  troops  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Munster,  which  were  much 
weaker  than  the  garrison  of   the    town;  yet 


this  attempt  was  crowned  with  50  corriplele 
success  under  the  connnand  of  the  count,  tliat 
the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  Sepicm- 
ber.  In  October  1 760  he  laid  siege  to  Wesel, 
but  the  duke  of  Brunswick  with  a  corps  of 
the  allied  army  being  repulsed  by  the  French, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design :  the 
manner,  however,  in  which  the  count  covered 
t!ie  retreat  of  the  troops  did  him  the  greatest 
honour.  A  similar  event  attended  his  siege  of 
Caffi-'l  in  the  following  year.  On  his  return 
home  he  formed  an  artificial  island  in  the 
Steinheeder  lake,  which  is  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  being  surrounded  by 
morafles,  is  without  the  roach  oi  cannon.  Here 
he  afterwards  constructed  a  fortress,  an  ex- 
pensive work,  on  which  he  was  employed  five 
years,  and  which  was  coiisidercd  by  the  ablest 
engineers  as  impregnable  :  each  bastion  is  con- 
nected with  another  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
chains  to  prevent  tlie  access  of  boats,  and  it 
contains,  besides  the  usual  apartments,  a  cha- 
pel and  a  library  furnished  with  the  best  books 
on  engineering,  a  collection  of  models,  an- 
other of  natural  curiosities,  and  lodgings  tor 
the  officers,  with  a  school  for  engineers,  and 
an  observatory.  To  this  fortress  the  count 
gave  the  name  of  Wilhelmstein,  and  hitlier  he 
often  retired  to  inspect  the  education  of  the 
cadets,  and  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  directly 
over  the  powder  magazine.  In  the  year  1761, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, count  Lippe  was  appointed  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  troops,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
hitter.  He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  both  armies,  and  In  the  spring  of 
I  762  proceeded  by  the  way  of  England  to  Por- 
tugal. Soon  after  his  arrival,  tlie  king  ordered 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  crusadoes  to  be 
paid  to  him  for  his  establishment;  but  the 
count,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  distributed 
one  half  of  the  money  among  the  soldiers,  by 
which  means  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  army,  and  sent  back  the  other  half  to 
the  king,  after  deducting  as  much  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  hjs  unilorm  of  field  marshal. 
The  king  even  offered  him  a  pension  of  3000I. 
sterling,  but  this  likev.'ise  the  count  declined; 
and  though  his  majesty  repeated  this  offer 
after  the  count's  return  to  GeinianV)  and  had 
actually  deposited  a  part  of  tiie  sum  in  the 
hands  of  a  Dutch  banker,  he  adhered  to  his 
first  resolution.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
the  Portuguese  forces,  he  hastened  to  the 
frontiers,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
army;  at  first  the  Portuguese  consisted  of  no 
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more  than  nine  thousand  men,  which,  with 
six  thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  England 
under  the  command  of  general  Burgoyne, 
made  in  all  fifteen  thousand;  while  the  Spanish 
army,  augmented  by  a  considerable  body  of 
French,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
count  d'Aranda,  amounted  to  35000.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  the  count  conduct- 
ed his  operations  with  so  much  judgement  aiul 
prudence  as  to  save  Portugal  from  the  danger 
"with  which  it  was  threatened  by  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbour.  Being  so  much 
inferior  in  number,  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  but  retreated  on  the 
northern  hank  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Santarero, 
a  fortress  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lisbon, 
where  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  magazines 
were  collected.  Behind  this  town  he  in- 
trenched himself  with  his  little  army,  and 
having  suffered  the  town  to  capitulate,  he  by 
these  means  preserved  the  magazines ;  but  as 
he  had  still  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spa- 
niards meant  to  surpiise  him  in  his  camp,  he 
caused  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  river  in 
the  night  previous  to  the  meditated  attack; 
ordered  the  English  cavalry  under  generals 
Burgoyne  and  Lee  to  make  a  feigned  assault 
on  the  Spanish  camp  during  the  night;  and 
thus  carried  his  troops  over  the  river  in  perfect 
•safety,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Spanish  army. 
Great  alarm  was  excited  at  Lisbon  in  conse- 
quence of  the  count's  retreat,  but  he  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  only  be 
afraid  to  advance,  but  that  on  account  of  their 
magazines,  which  were  situated  higher  up  the 
'I'agus,  they  would  not  be  able  even  to  maintain 
their  position.  This  conjecture  was  soon  after 
verified,  as  they  speedily  returned  towards  their 
own  frontiers  closely  pursued  by  the  count,  who 
followed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign;  and  the  Spaniards  found, 
after  great  trouble  and  expence,  that  they  had 
in  reality  etFected  nothing,  while  the  count,  by 
his  skill  and  ability,  had  so  much  exhausted 
their  strength  and  resources,  that  he  was  pub- 
hcly  called  the  deliverer  of  Portugal.  Time 
was  thus  gained  to  collect  new  forces,  to  re- 
cruit the  army,  and  to  establish  it  in  good  order; 
and  the  Spaniards  now  saw  with  astonishment 
a  body  of  troops  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers, yet  equal  if  not  superior  in  point  of 
discipline  and  courage.  The  king  of  Portugal, 
Joseph  L,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
count's  talents,  employed  him  not  only  in  a 
military  but  jin  a  civil  capacity ;  a;id  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice  introduced  many  improve- 


ments into  the  political  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  into  tlie  department 
of  the  finances,  which  were  in  a  most  deranged 
condition.  The  count's  principal  object,  hov/- 
ever,  was  to  establish  the  army  on  a  respectable 
footing,  and  to  inspire  the  soldiery  wiih  a  more 
delicate  sense  of  honour.  By  a  particular  arti- 
cle inserted  in  the  regulations  issued  for  the 
ani.y,  he  forbade  all  service  disgraceful  to  the 
ch:',racter  of  an  ofilcer,  and  made  such  arrange- 
ments th.it  the  soldiers  should  regularly  re- 
ceive their  pay,  which  before  had  been  in  ar- 
rear  for  nioni'as  and  years,  and  which  at  last 
had  been  paid  only  in  part.  As  a  proof  into 
what  disrespect  the  character  of  an  oihcer  had 
fallen  in  Portugal,  and  how  necessary  such  mea- 
sures were,  the  following  is  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  one  of  the  count's  biographers. 
Being  one  (Jay  at  dinner  with  a  Portuguese  ge- 
neral, the  count  observed  behind  his  chair  a 
person  in  tiie  uniform  of  his  regiment  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm.  This  singular  appear- 
ance having  excited  the  count's  curiosity,  he 
rose  from  table,  desired  the  person  to  sit 
down,  and  on  enquiry  found,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  that  he  was  a  major  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  general's  ser- 
vant. To  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
that  sense  of  honour  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely lost,  the  count  issued  a  public  order  that 
no  stain  on  the  character  of  an  officer  could  be 
effaced  but  by  a  duel,  an  order  which  can  be 
excused  only  by  the  plea  of  urgent  necessity. 
By  these  and  other  judicious  regulations,  and 
by  inviting  into  the  kingdom  foreign  officers,  par- 
ticularly French  and  Germans,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  double  pay,  the  count  brought  about 
an  entire  reform  in  the  military  system  of  Por- 
tugal, which  was  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  The  war  which 
he  carried  on  with  Spain  was  merely  of 
the  defensive  kind,  but  he  effected  more 
by  it  than  could  be  done  by  a  contrary 
system,  as  he  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy  that  their  plans  were  render- 
ed entirely  fruitless.  In  the  year  1763,  before 
he  left  Portugal,  he  established  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, and  constructed  on  a  rocky  mountain  at 
Elvas,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the  Spa- 
nish frontier,  a  very  strong  fortress,  which  in 
commemoration  of  his  name  v/as  called  Fort 
Lippe.  When  peace  was  concluded  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  the  count  returned  to  Ger- 
many, honoured  with  various  valuable  presents 
from  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England,  in 
testimony  of  their  esteem  and  approbation. 
On   his  return  to  Germany  he  employed  his 
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leisure  time  in  the  study  of  t]\e  military  art, 
examining  its  rules  and  principlet,  est.tblisliinj^ 
new  ones,  and  planning;  the  best  and  simplest 
means  of  putting  them  in  practice.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  various  experiments  with  his  troops, 
accustomed  them  to  go  through  his  cifFerent 
manceuvres,  and  used  every  effort  to  bring  them 
to  as  high  a  state  of  discipline  as  possible. 
That  the  result  of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tions might  be  preserved,  he  wrote  a  particular 
treatise  on  the  art  of  defensive  war  in  six  small 
volumes;  the  first  part  of  which  comprehends  a 
new  system  of  tactics,  the  second  treats  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  third  is  devoted  to  fortification. 
This  work  possesses  considerable  merit,  but 
only  ten  copies  of  it  were  printed.  In  his  de- 
fensive system  the  count  recommends  slow  fir- 
ing of  the  infantry  as  the  most  effectual,  and 
says,  the  soldiers  should  be  accustomed  to  shoot 
at  a  target  or  other  fixed  object.  He  also  recom- 
mends pikes  to  prevent  the  ranks  from  being  brok- 
en by  the  cavalry,  and  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
light  artillery  to  be  carried  on  horseback ; 
from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  ide.i  of 
horse  artillery,  found  to  be  of  so  much  utility 
by  the  French,  did  not  originate  with  them. 
'I'he  infantry,  he  says,  should  be  formed  very 
deep ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  maxim,  he 
generally  drew  up  his  soldiers,  if  on  level 
ground,  when  not  numerous,  and  when  they 
had  to  act  against  cavalry,  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  Four  of  these  sq  lares  he  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  cross,  and  In 
the  centre  he  placed  his  cannon.  1  hese  four 
squares,  which  he  called  the  Buekebourg  cross, 
could  act  either  separately  or  united,  and  on 
various  occasions  this  disposition  was  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  In  the  year  1765,  the 
count  united  himself  in  marriage  with  Mary 
Barbara  Eleonora,  youngest  daughter  of  Frede- 
ric Charles  Augustus,  count  Lippe-Bisterfeld, 
an  accomplished  and  beautiful  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  1774.  Two 
years  after  his  marriage  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  revisit  that 
country.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with 
the  most  grateful  marks  of  esteem,  and  he  now 
had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  reform 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  Portuguese  army. 
In  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  soon  after  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  at  Hagenburg. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  employed  in  promoting  the  prosperity  ot  his 
states,  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  ex- 
erted himself  in  particular  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture, by  distributing  premiuins  to  those  who  dis- 
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played  the  greatest  industry  In  the  improvement 
of  tiielr  land  :  he  endeavoured  also  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  poverty  among 
them  ;  an  1,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  who 
by  unavoidable  misfortunes  might  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  iiu'gence,  he  set  apart  after  the 
death  of  his  consoit  a  capit.il  of  20,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  shock  which  he  received  by  the 
death  of  his  lady,  who  expired  in  the  month  of 
June  1776,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age, 
deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  society ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  indulge  his  grief  to  a  country-scat  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  solitary  mountain,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her.  The  cares  and  fatigue  of  a  military 
life,  with  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  during  his  travels  through  various  parts 
of  Europe,  had  so  much  impaired  his  constitu- 
tion that  he  fell  into  a  consumptive  disorder, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  the 
month  of  September  1777,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Count  Schaumbourg-Lippe, 
in  whom  the  family  became  extinct,  was  tall, 
and  had  something  in  his  appearance  which  at 
first  sight  created  disgust,  and  obscured  tht  brilli- 
ant qualities  of  his  mind.  Dr.  Zimmerman  says, 
that  when  lie  commanded  the  Portuguese  ar- 
my, the  Spanish  officers,  while  reconnoitring 
the  enemy  through  their  telescopes,  were  so 
struck  by  the  singularity  of  his  person  and  man- 
ners, that  they  exclaimed,  "  Are  the  Portuguese 
commanded  by  Don  Qjiixote  ?"  "  His  heroic 
countenance,"  adds  he,  "  his  tall  naeagre  figure, 
and  above  all  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
,  visage,  might  indeed  bring  back  to  recollection 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  it  is  certain  that 
at  a  distance  he  made  a  most  romantic  appear- 
ance, but  a  closer  view  of  him  excited  a  very  dif- 
ferent Idea,  rhefire  andanimatlonof  hisfeatures 
announced  the  elevation,  sagacity,  penetration, 
kindness,  virtue,  and  serenity  of  his  soul.  Sub- 
lime thoughts  and  heroic  sentiments  were  as  fa- 
miliar and  natural  to  his  mind  as  they  were  to  the 
noblest  characters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was 
muchattached  to  theEnglish,and  seemed  fond  of 
contending  with  them  in  every  thing.  He  once 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would  ride  a  horse  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  backwards,  that  is,  with 
the  horse's  head  turned  towards  the  latter,  and 
his  own  face  towards  the  former  ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  actually  rode  through  sever.il  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  not  only  traverse<l  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  on  foot,  but  travel- 
led in  company  with  a  German  prince  through 
several  of  the  counties  in  the  character  of  a 
beggar.     Being  once  informed  that  a  part  of 
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the  current  of  the  Danube  above  Ratisbon  was 
so  strong  and  rapid  that  no  one  had  ever  dared 
to  swim  across  it,  he  made  the  attempt,  and 
swam  so  far  that  it  was  with  diihculty  he  saved 
his  life.  When  the  count  had  the  command 
of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  prince  Ferdinand 
against  the  French,  he  one  day  invited  several 
Hanoverian  ofEccrs  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
tent.  When  the  oihcers  were  in  high  spirits 
and  full  of  gaiety,  several  cannon  shot  flew 
about  the  tent  in  various  directions,  one  of 
which  having  carried  away  the  top  of  the  tent, 
the  officers  suddenly  rose  from  their  chairs, 
crying  out  that  the  French  were  certainly  mak- 
ing an  attack.  "  No,"  said  the  count,  "  be 
under  no  uneasiness;  I  was  desirous  to  convince 
you  how  well  I  can  rely  on  the  officers  of  my 
artillery,  for  I  ordered  them  to  fire  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  tent,  and  you  see  that  they  have  exe- 
cuted my  orders  with  punctuality."  In  his  retire- 
ment the  count  amused  himself  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  his  favourite  studies  were 
philosophy  and  ancient  history.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
literature,  and  by  his  travels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. He  was  an  excellent  draftsman,  as  well 
as  a  great  connoisseur  in  painting,  and  had  a  valu- 
able collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters. 
He  performed  in  a  superior  manner  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  sometimes  directed  the  concerts 
■which  were  given  in  the  evening  at  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  remarkably  fond  of  all  bodily 
exercises,  such  as  riding  and  It-nping ;  he  was 
also  an  expert  fencer,  and  understood  so  well 
the  pugilistic  art,  that  he  is  said  to  have  once 
given  a  specimen  of  his  skill  this  way,  in  the 
streets  or  London.  Leben  Des  regirenden  Grafeit 
Wilhehn  Zu  Skauwburg-Lippe  xmd  Ster/iierg. 
Ziiiimtrmim  on  Solitude. — J. 

LIPPI,  FiLiPPo,  the  Elder,  an  early  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1421.  He 
entered  young  into  a  convent  of  Carmelites, 
where,  happening  to  see  Masaccio  at  work  on 
a  picture  in  the  chapel,  he  was  inspired  with  a 
passion  for  that  art,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
the  artist.  He  acfopted  the  style  of  his  master, 
and  made  a  great  progress,  which  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  time  by  an  accident.  This  was, 
his  being  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair  while 
amusing  himself  on  board  of  a  felucca  near  the 
shore,  and  carried  into  captivity.  He  suffered 
great  hardships,  till  having  one  day  sketched 
the  figure  of  his  master  with  charcoal  on  a 
wall,  it  pleased  him  so  well,  that  after  making 
J-ippi  paint  a  few  portraits  for  him,  he  gave 


him  his  liberty.  Our  artist  came  thence  to  Na» 
pies,  where  he  was  employed  by  king  Alphonso. 
Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  obtained  the 
good  graces  of  the  great  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
for  whom  he  executed  many  pieces.  Lippi, 
on  leaving  his  convent,  discarded  all  the  auste- 
rity of  the  cloyster,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
a  dissolute  life.  As  he  frequently  left  iiis 
work  in  pursuit  of  amorous  adventures,  Cos- 
mo once  locked  him  up  in  an  apartment  of  his 
palace  till  he  should  have  finished  a  particular 
piece  ;  but  the  painter,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  two  or  three  days,  grew  impatient,  and  cut- 
ting his  sheets,  let  hnnself  down  from  a  win- 
dow at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Being  engaged 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the 
convent  of  Prato,  a  beautiful  young  nun  sat  to 
him  as  a  model,  which  opportunity  he  used  in 
jiersuading  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  a  soa 
was  the  fruit  of  this  connexion.  His  death  at 
Spoleto,  in  1469,  is  attributed  to  poison  given 
him  by  a  jealous  husband.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
raised  a  marble  monument  over  his  tomb,  with 
an  inscription  in  verse  by  Angelo  Poliziano, 
Lippi  painted  in  fresco  (oil  painting  not  being 
then  discovered)  in  a  bold  and  grand  Style,  with 
broad  and  varied  draperies,  and  a  good  tone  of 
colouring;  and  may  be  reckoned  a  considerable 
improver  of  his  art.  He  left  several  distin- 
guished works  in  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
Florence  and  other  places. 

FiLippo  Lippi,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  for- 
mer, was  an  able  artist,  and  particularly  excel- 
led in  painting  architectural  ornaments.  De 
Piles.     Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'  Aledici. — A. 

LIPPI,  Lorenzo,  a  painter  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1606.  His  master  in 
painting  was  Roselli,  and  he  produced  several 
pieces  in  history  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  was  patronised  at  the  court  of 
Inspruck,  where  he  made  portraits  of  many  of 
the  nobility.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  a  poet 
that  his  name  has  descended  to  posterity.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  burlesque  poem,  entitled 
"  Malmantile  Racquistato,"  first  printed  at  Fi- 
naro  in  1676,  under  the  author's  name  anagram- 
matised  into  Persone  Zipoli.  Though  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  it  cannot  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  one  not  acquainted  with  the  proverbial 
sayings  and  cant  phrases  of  the  Florentines. 
Several  commentators  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  their  elucidation,  of  whom  the  latest  were 
Biscioni  and  Salvini  in  the  Florence  edition  of 
1730.  Lorenzo  Lippi  died  in  1664.  Moreri. 
Tiraboschi.     Pilkingtotis  Diet. — A. 

LIPPOMAN,  Lewis,  a  learned  Italian  pre- 
late in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended 
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from  a  noble  Venetian  famiifj  and  was  born  in 
the  capital,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 
Being  destined  to  the  church,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that  he 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  divines 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  his 
capacity  for  business,  and  was  employed  in 
several  embassies  of  importance,  to  Portugal 
and  other  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  di- 
vines who  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the 
figure  which  he  made  in  the  discussions  of 
that  assembly.  Upon  the  interruption  of  the 
council,- he  was  sent  papal  nuncio  into  Ger- 
many in  1548  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
recalled  by  pope  Julius  III.,  who  fixed  upon 
him  for  one  of  the  three  presidents  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  In  1556,  pope  Paul  IV.  sent 
him  nuncio  into  Poland,  and  made  him  his 
secretary.  M.  de  Thou  bestows  a  high  en- 
comium upon  him,  by  observing,  that  he  was 
equally  illustrious  for  jJie  purity  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  innocence  of  his  life.  By  zeal- 
ous Catholics  he  might  be  thought  entitled  to 
such  a  commendation  j  but  his  claim  to  it 
would  have  been  opposed  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
Protestants  of  Poland,  whom  he  prosecuted 
with  inhuman  and  unrelenting  severity,  during 
his  mission  in  that  country.  At  diiTerent  pe- 
riods, the  dates  of  which  we  have  not  met  with, 
he  was  successively  promoted  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Modon,  Verona,  and  Bergamo.  The  vari- 
ous employments  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
his  literairy  studies,  and  publishing  various  learn- 
ed and  laborious  treatises.  He  died  in  1559, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  well  skilled  in  the 
learned  languages, ecclesiastical  history,divinity, 
and  particularly  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  Pie  published, 
*'  Catenas"  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
upon  "  Genesis,"  "  Exodus,"  and  "  the  ten 
first  Psalms,"  which  appeared  in  three  vols, 
folio,  in  1546,  1550,  and  1584.  He  also  made 
himself  famous  by  a  new  collection  of  "  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,"  in  eight  vols,  folio,  which 
are  laborious  and  minute,  rather  than  critical 
and  judicious;  seven  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  from  155 1  to  155S,  and 
the  eighth  after  his  death  in  1560,  by  his  ne- 
phew, Jerome  Lippoman.  For  the  titles  of  his 
other  productions  we  refer  to  Dupiii.  Jllonri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hht.—yi. 

LIPSE,  (Lipsius,)  Juslrus,  a  very  eminent 
philologist  and  critic,  was  born  in  1547  at  Isch, 
a  village  near  Brussels,  where  his  father,  one 
jof  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  had  a 


country-house.  Hcgavevery  earlydlsplays  of iiis 
disposition  for  literature,  which  was  cultivated 
to  advantage  at  the  Jesuits'  school  in  Cologne, 
whither  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve.  V/ell 
furnished  witli  classical  learning,  he  went  to  fiie 
university  of  Louvain,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  still,  however,  retaining 
a  predilection  for  the  belles  lettres.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  last  de- 
partment under  the  title  of  "  Variarum  Lecti- 
onuni  Libri  Tres,"  dedicated  to  the  cardinal 
Granvclle,  who  patronised  him,  and  received 
him  into  his  house  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  1567.  Lipsius  spent  two  years  with  the  car- 
dinal in  quality  of  his  Latin  secretary ;  and 
employed  the  opportunity  this  situation  afforded 
him  in  collating  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  libraries,  inspecting  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  scholars  then  residing  ia  that  me- 
tropolis. On  his'return  to  Louvain,  he  passed 
some  time  in  youthful  gaieties  -,  but  becoming 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  dissipated  habits,  he 
resolved  to  quit  the  scene,  and  visit  Vienna. 
He  there  was  well  received  by  Busbequius  and 
some  other  learned  men,  and  was  pressed  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  city  ;  but  wishing 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  with  that  intention .  The 
Low-countries,  however,  were  now  the  seat  of 
war,  and  he  learned  that  his  own  patrimony 
was  laid  waste  by  the  troops.  He  therefore, 
in  1572,  accepted  the  professorship  of  historyi 
at  Jena,  though  a  Lutheran  university;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  scrupled,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  complying  with  the  established 
religion  of  the  country  in  •  which  he  resided. 
Quitting  Jena  in  1574,  he  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  married  a  widow,  by  whom  he  never 
had  any  children.  At  that  city  he  wrote  his 
"  Antiqux  Lectiones,"  consisting  chicily  of 
emendations  of  Plautus  ;  and  began  his  notes 
upon  Tacitus.  After  residing  for  a  time  at  his 
native  seat  of  Isch,  he  was  driven  thence  by 
the  civil  wars,  and  took  shelter  at  Louvain, 
where,  in  1576,  he  was  created  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  the  laws  of 
the  Decemvirs.  The  disturbances  of  the  time 
induced  him  to  make  a  further  retreat,  an.d  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  history  at  Leyden,  and 
thus  again  changed  his  external  religion  from 
Roman-catholic  toCalvinist.  The  tliirteen  years 
which  he  spent  at  this  university  were  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
publication  of  those  works  by  which  he  acquir- 
ed most  reputation.  These  were  upon  various 
topics,  critical)  historical,   and   philosophical. 
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written  with  much  vigour  of  style  and  depth 
of  erudition.     His  commentaries  upon  Ta  i- 
tus  Wiie  particularly  applauded  by  the  learned. 
'iVo  works  which  he  wrote,  however,  brought 
a  serious  imputation  upon  his  principles,  and 
ImVc  left   an   indelible  stain   on   his   memory. 
Thcf  e  were  his  "  Politico.um  Libri  vi."  and  his 
treatise    "  De  una   Rtligione."     In  them  he 
maintains    openly   the    maxim    that    no    state 
ought   to    permit   a  plurality  of  religions,  but 
ought  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity  against 
nil     who     separate     from     the      established 
church.     In  the  first  work  he  has  this  sangui- 
nary sentence  :    "  Clementiee  non    hie   locus  ; 
ure,  seca,  ut  membrorum  potius  aliquod  quam 
totur.i   corpus  corrumpatur."     When  he  was 
afferwards    urged   with   the    cruelty   of    thus 
recommending  fire  and  sword,  he  pretended 
tiiat  the  words  iire,  seca,  were  only  used  me- 
taphorically, in  allusion  to  surgery  :  they  were, 
however,  literally  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
persecutors,   and  he  persisted  in  justifying  a 
very  eifectual  degree  of  rigour.     This  doctrine 
could  not  but  appear  highly  oftensive  in  a  coun- 
try which  had   lately  undergone  the  greatest 
calamities  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  perse- 
cuting church,  and  had  adopted  tolerant  prin- 
ciples.    He  was  warmly  attacked  in   contro- 
versy ;  and  although  the  university,  proud  of 
possessing  so  eminent  a  scholar,  gave  him  more 
countenance  than  might  have  been  expected, 
yet  he  thought  he  saw  a  storm  arising,  and  pri- 
vately withdrew  to  Flanders.     There  he  made 
an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  re- 
turned to  the  church  in   which   he  had  been 
educated,  and  to  which  he  affirmed  he  had 
always  secretly  adhered.     He  settled  again  at 
Louvain,   where  he   taught  the  belles  lettres 
with  undiminished  reputation.     His  intolerant 
maxims  were  not  likely  to  injure  him  in  the 
opinion  of  papists ;  and  he  received  liberal  pro- 
posals from  various  sovereigns  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  reside  under  their  protec- 
tion.    He,  however,  chose  to  continue  at  Lou- 
vain, where  he  wrote  many  other  works  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit.     It  is  admitted  that  in 
his  later  writings  his  style  is  much  deteriorated 
by  the   habit   or    affectation   of  a   sententious 
brevity,  which  he  contracted  from  the  imitation 
of  Tacitus,   and  particularly  of  Seneca,  who 
was  his  favourite  philosopher.     Though  he  did 
not  live  to  an  advanced  age,  he  gave  marks  of 
an  enfeebled  judgment ;  and  efpecially  afforded 
his  enemies  a  triumph,  by  the  weak  superstition 
he  displayed  in  his  two  pieces  entitled  "  Diva 
VirgoHallensis,"  and  "  Diva  Sichemiensis,  sive 
Aspacollis."    These  were  relations  of  the  won- 


ders and  miracles  performed  at  the  shrines  of 
two  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the 
learned  devotee  adopted  every  puerile  and  ab- 
surd tale  that  he  found  current  among  the  vul- 
gar.  If,  as  is  supposed,  the  Jesuits  put  him 
upon  writing  these  legends  in  order  to  give 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  profession, 
they  consulted  very  ill  the  reputation  both  of 
Lipsius  and  his  religion.  That  the  man  was 
really  become  a  weak  bigot,  appeared  further 
from  his  dedicating  a  silver  pen  to  the  Virgin 
of  Hall  in  a  copy  of  verses  filled  with  his  own 
praises,  and  in  his  bequest  to  her  of  his  furred 
gown.  Lipsius  died  at  Louvain,  in  1606,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  weaknesses, 
he  left  behind  him  a  name  much  revered  in  the 
repirblic  of  letters,  and  his  eulogy  was  made 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
time.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  six 
volumes  folio,  divided,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects, into  sacred  history,  Roman  and  foreign 
history,  political  and  ethical  discussions,  apolo- 
gies, epistles,  &c.  He  is  said  by  Scaliger  to 
have  had  no  more  Greek  literature  than  suf- 
ficed for  his  private  use.  Of  Latin  authors, 
he  commented  upon  Plautus,  Tacitus,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian and  the  philosopher.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  every  thing  Roman, 
and  wrote  several  pieces  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  in  which  he  carries 
the  magnitude  of  the  city  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  stoi- 
cal philosophy,  and  composed  a  manual  of  it. 
Muretus,  Faber,  and  others,  have  represented 
him  as  a  great  plagiarist.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  mean,  and  his  conversation  by 
no  mcanss  triking  ;  so  that  those  strangers  who 
were  led  by  his  reputation  to  pay  him  a  visit 
were  generally  disappointed.  Alorer'i.  Bayle. 
—A. 

LISLE,  Claude  de,  a  celebrated  French 
historiographer  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vaucouliers,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul  in  Lorrain, 
in  the  year  1644.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Pont-a-Mousson  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  took  his  degrees  in  law,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate.  But  soon  conceiving  a 
dislike  to  that  profession,  he  renounced  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  that  of  history  and  geography.  For 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  best  advantages  for 
improvement  in  these  branches  of  learning,  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  them 
with  the  closest  assiduity,  and  regularly  at- 
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tended  the  instructions  of  the  most  './ai- 
guished  professors.  At  length  he  coni.v.cnced 
private  lecturer  on  history  and  geograpiiy,  and 
acquired  such  high  reputation  in  tl\is  prof  s 
sion,  that  he  could  bo.ist  of  having  been  master 
to  the  principal  nobility  at  the  French  court. 
Among  others,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  several 
years  under  his  instructions,  and  always  enter- 
tained a  high  regard  for  him,  of  which  he  gave 
him  repeated  proofs.  De  Lisle  died  at  Paris, 
in  1720,  in  the  sevenfy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  authvjr  of  "  An  historical  Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,"  1684,  i2mo. ;  "  A 
genealogical  and  historical  Atlas,  on  engraved 
Plates,"  chiefly  the  labour  of  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  of  wrhich  a  part  was  published  in 
1718  ;  several  "  Letters"  on  geographical  sub- 
jects, printed  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savans," 
particularly  for  the  year  1700;  and  "An 
Abridgement  of  universal  History,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  17 14,"  in  seven  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  compiled  from  the  author's  hi- 
storical lectures  to  his  private  pupils,  and  public 
lectures,  delivered  during  several  years  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  under  the  name  of  "  Con- 
ferences" on  sacred  and  profane  history,  par- 
ticularly on  ancient  history  as  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  academics.  This  work 
was  published  after  the  author's  death,  in 
1731,  and  is  represented  to  be  superficial  and 
uninteresting,  though  in  some  respects  not  de- 
void of  merit,  which  secured  to  it  a  temporary 
celebrity.  De  Lisle  was  also  the  author  of 
"  An  Introduction  to  Geography,  with  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sphere,"  published  in  1746,  in  two 
volumes  i2mo.  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  subject  of  the  next  article.  Alcreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — 1\L 

LISLE,  William  de,  a  very  learned  French 
geographer,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1675.  He  discovered 
his  genius  for  geographical  studies  when  he 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  at  which  early 
period  he  began  to  design  map;,  and  soon 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  that  an.  By  his 
studious  enquiries,  and  scientific  skill,  he 
brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  most  famous  prede- 
cessors, and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pos- 
terity with  distinguished  iionour.  With  laud- 
able pride  he  would  often  acknowledge,  that 
if  he  possessed  any  merit,  he  was  indebted  for 
it  to  the  instructions,  the  counsel,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father,  who  took  upon  himself  the 


direction  of  his  first  studies,  and  shewed  how 
he  might  learn  to  excel.  TowArds  the  close 
of  the  year  166'^,  he  fast  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate.- for  public  favour,  by  publibhing  a  map 
of  the  world,  m.ips  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  a  map  of  Italy,  one  of  ancient 
Africa,  immediately  zL'-i  tlie  dv.-struction  of 
Cartl:.ige,  and  two  globes,  one  celestial,  the 
other  terrestrial.  These  performances  were 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  by  their 
vast  improvements  on  the  labours  of  preceding 
geographers,  establibhcd  his  claim  to  unrivalled 
excellence.  Afterwards  he  gave  a  new  edition 
of  his  maps  of  the  world,  and  of  its  four  quar- 
ters, rendered  still  more  perfect.  These  were 
succeeded  by  various  other  productions  in  ths 
same  department  of  science,  which  liave  con- 
tributed, equally  with  the  former,  to  perpetuate 
the  autho^-'s  fame.  In  the  year  1702,  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  merits,  by 
giving  him  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1728,  he  was  appointed  firs>t  geographer 
to  the  king,  and  censor  royal,  with  a  pension. 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
geographical  tutor  to  the  young  king  Lewis 
XV.,  for  whose  use  he  drew  up  several  works; 
and  in  particular,  a  general  map  of  the  world, 
and  another  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  also  drew  up  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Course  of  all  known  Rivers,"  valuable  for 
research,  and  for  correctness.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  De  Lisle  had  now  ac- 
quired, that  scarcely  any  book  of  history  or 
travels  was  published,  which  the  authors  were 
not  desirous  of  embellishing  with  his  maps. 
And  this  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
France,  but  extended  throughout  Europe. 
Hence  many  sovereign  princes  endeavoured  to 
tempt  him  to  enter  into  their  service ;  but 
without  success.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
when  he  was  at  Paris  on  his  travels,  took  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  him  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner, to  communicate  to  him  some  remarks 
upon  Muscovy ;  "  but  more  especially,"  says 
i'ontenelle,  "  to  learn  from  him,  better  than  he 
could  any  where  else,  the  extent  and  situation 
of  his  own  dominions."  It  was  De  Lisle's  de- 
sign to  have  published  "  An  Introduction  to 
G.'Ography,"  in  which  he  meant  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  variations  introduced  into  his 
maps,  from  those  of  preceding  geograpljers  ; 
and  he  was  also  employed  on  a  map  of  Malta, 
for  the  abbe  Vertot's  history :  but  he  was 
prevented  from  finishmg  these  projected  works, 
by  a  stroke  of  ;ipoplexy  in  1726,  when  he  was 
only  ia  the  fifty-first  yea»  of  his  age.     There 
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are  several  papers  by  himin  the  "Memoirsof  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;"  and  a  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  be  seen  in  Freret's  Eulogium  on 
him  in  the  "  Mercure"  for  the  month  of  March, 
1726,  of  which  an  extract  is  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  father  Niceron's  "  Me- 
nioires."     Moreri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LISLE,  Lewis  de,  surnamed  de  la  Croycre, 
the  third  son  of  Claude,  was  distinguished  by 
his  proficiency  in  astronomical  studies,  which 
recommended  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Though  he  left  no  works  behind 
him,  excepting  what  he  may  have  contributed 
to  the  "  Memoires"  of  the  Paris  and  Peters- 
burgh  academies,  he  deserves  to  be  noticed 
among  those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the 
interests  of  science,  on  account  of  the  hazard- 
ous journeys  and  voyages  which  he  undertook 
to  promote  them.  In  the  year  1726,  he  went  to 
Russia  with  his  brother  Joseph-Nicholas,  the 
subject  of  the  next  article,  vs'ho  was  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pe- 
tersburgli.  From  that  capital  Lewis  De  Lisle 
made  scientific  excursions,  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  immense  Russian  empire. 
He  took  several  journeys  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  to  Lapland,  and  the  government  of 
Archangel,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the 
principal  places  by  astronomical  observations. 
For  the  same  purpose,  by  order  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  he  afterwards  traversed  a  great  part  of 
Siberia,  in  company  with  M.  M.  Muller  and 
GnreHn,  professors  of  the  Petersburgh  acade- 
my. Having  quitted  his  companions  in  that 
country,  he  proceeded  alone  to  Kamtchatka, 
where,  in  1741,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
vessel  commanded  by  the  Russian  captain 
Ale.xis  1  chirikow,  who  proceeded  with  cap- 
tain Beering,  to  examine  the  unknown  north- 
ern coasts  of  America,  and  the  seas  between 
them  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  voyage  a  very  short  time,  dying  in 
the  sapie  year,  after  his  return  to  the  port  of 
Avatskha,  where  he  commenced  the  voyage. 
Moreyi, — M. 

LISLE,  Joseph-Nicholas  de,  a  very  able 
astronomer  and  geographer,  was  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
l638.  After  having  been  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning by  his  father,  he  attended  lec- 
tures in  the  Mazarine-college,  where  he  went 
through  his  rhetorical  exercises  in  1 706.  The 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  on  the 
twelfth  of  March  in  that  year,  having  occa- 
sioned the  discovery  of  his  genius  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  he  was  placed  under  a  proper 
iutor,  with  whom  he  studied  the  elements  of 


geometry,  fortification,  and  mechanic?.  But 
while  pursuing  tliese  subjects  of  study  and  cu- 
riosity, he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  for  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Even  before  he  had 
seen  any  astronomical  treatise,  he  had  'com- 
mitted to  paper  his  reflexions  on  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  sun,  the  length  of  which  he 
perceived  to  vary ;  on  the  excentricity  of  its 
orbit,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
variation  ;  on  the  method  of  measuring  eclip- 
ses ;  and  on  the  intersections  of  horary  circles 
which  constitute  a  dial.  He  would  also  have 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a  treatise  on 
gnomonies,  had  he  not  been  informed  that  the 
method,  of  whicli  he  imagined  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  was  what  had  been  followed  by  all 
authors  on  the  subject.  This  genius  for  in- 
vention, combination,  and  calculation,  inspired 
our  young  mathematician  with  a  taste  for  re- 
search, which  enabled  him  to  advance  rapidly 
in  his  acquaintance  with  astronomical  science, 
and  easily  to  become  master  of  the  gnomonies 
of  M.  de  la  Hire,  which  most  beginners  find 
so  difficult. 

In  the  year  1 707,  M.  de  Lisle  was  oflered 
the  place  of  an  engineer  at  Martinico.  This 
offer  proved  the  occasion  of  his  learning  the 
art  of  drawing,  the  knowledge  of  which  a - 
terwards  proved  highly  useful  in  his  geogra- 
phical labours,  by  enabling  him  to  make  him- 
self maps  designed  with  as  much  neatness  as 
correctness.  Of  this  art,  likewise,  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  in  his  astronomical  stu- 
dies, so  as  to  draw  figures  witli  the  utmost 
precision,  better  adapted  to  abridge  calcula- 
tions and  to  simplify  the  working  of  problems, 
than  any  which  had  before  appeared.  His 
master,  having  been  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
drew  up  an  account  of  it,  accompanied  with 
views,  drawings  of  animals,  and  other  natural 
productions.  This  account,  which  he  lent  to 
M.  de  Lisle's  father,  immediately  excited  in 
the  son  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  lie  be- 
gan to  make  collections  of  insects,  to  observe 
their  metamorphoses,  and  to  sketch  their  va- 
rieties; till,  reflecting  on  the  immense  col- 
lection of  Aldrovandus  and  other  naturalists, 
he  became  sensible  that  the  pursuit  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  study  was  irreconcile.able  with  the 
close  attention  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  science,  and  he  relinquished  it 
accordingly.  In  the  year  1708,  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  engage  in  astronomical  calcu- 
tions  with  M.  Lieutaud,  and  to  frequent  the 
observatory  of  M.  Cassini,  the  younger,  who 
was  then  employed  on  his  tables  of  the  sun 
and  moon.     These  he  communicated  to  M.  dc 
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Lisle,  with  liberty  to  take  a  copy  of  them,  in 
October  1709-  Among  the  papers  of  the 
latter,  are  letters  which  M.  Cassini  and  M. 
MaraIJi  wrote  to'  him  about  this  time,  bearing 
honourable  testimony  that,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  cleenied  worthy  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  the  first  astronomers 
of  Europe.  In  1 709,  he  obtained  leave  to  oc- 
cupy the  cupola  of  the  Luxemburg  palace 
facing  the  street  de  Tournon ;  and  since  he 
was  now  in  possession  of  an  observatory,  he 
flattered  himself  with  tlie  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  construct  the  necessary  instruments 
by  his  own  ingenuity.  He  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  a' wooden  quadrant,  which  he  di- 
vided with  great  care,  and  found  to  answer 
his  purpose  in  his  early  observations.  At  the 
same  time  he  calculated,  for  M.  Cassini,  a  ta- 
ble of  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  adapted  to  all 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
planets,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ; 
which  IM.  Cassini  made  use  of  in  predicting 
the  occultations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon,  in 
the  "  Connoissance  des  Temps." 

In  the  year  1710,  M.  Cassini  having  com- 
municated to  our  young  astronomer  his  method 
of  representing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  the 
projection  of  a  terrestrial  parallel  on  a  plane ; 
M.  de  Lisle  immediately  conceived  ah  idea  of 
rendering  it  applicable  to  every  part  of  the 
earth,  by  means  of  a  globe,  mounted  and  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.     The  astronomers,  to 
whom  he  gave  some  intimation  of  his  project, 
considered  it  to  be  impracticable  ;    but  wlien 
his    machine  was   completed,   they   bestowed 
high  applause  on  his  invention  •,    and  M.  Cas- 
sini,  who   was    then   blind,   by   examining   it 
with  his  hands,  fully  comprehended  its  utility. 
The   model,  in  relief,  was   deposited  in   the 
royal  observatory.     The  first  remarkable  ob- 
servation of  iM.  de  Lisle,  was  that  of  the  moon, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  January  1712;    after 
which  his  labours  were  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted by  ill  hc.ilth.     The   circumstances  of 
his  father's  numerous  family  made  it  now  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
himself  the  means  of  support.     And  in  doing 
£0,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  render  his  as- 
tronomical skill  subservient  to  the  reveries  of 
judicial  astrology.     At  that  time  the  count  de 
Boulainvilliers   was  fam.ous  at  court  for   his 
horoscopes  and  astrological  predictions ;    and 
he  engaged  young  De  Lisle  to  employ  himself 
on   calculations   relative  to  these  predictions. 
For  these  services  our  astronomer  was  remu- 
nerated by  pecuniary  presents  from  the  regent, 


marshal  de  Noallles,  and  otlier  courticis  ;    and 
he    had    al.^o    the    grant  of  a  pension   of  six 
hundred  livres,  in  the  year  1715.     It  was  oft 
this  occasion  that  he  calculated  tables  of  the 
moon  according  to  the  theory  of  NcN\toii,  be- 
fore Halley  had  commuiiicat;d  to   him  those 
which  he  printed  in  17 19,  or  Fiamstced  liad 
given  the  tables  which  M.  Lemonnier  printed 
in  1746.     In  the  year  17  14,  IM.de  Lisle  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  to  a  scat  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gave  new  energy 
to  his  exertions ;     and   the  memoirs  of  this 
body  vi'erc  in  a  sliort  time  enriched  with  his 
valuable   reflexions    and   dissertations.     Being 
deprived  of  his  observatory  at  the.  Luxemburg 
during  tlie  following  year,  he   continued   his 
observations   at   the   hotel    de   Taranne,   and 
afterwards  at  the  royal  observatory  during  the 
absence  of  the  astronomers,  who  were  engaged 
in  prolonging  the  meridian  of  Paris  towards 
the  north.     The  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  frequently  changing  his  observatory  and  hh 
instruments,  was  no  little  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  young  observer ;    and  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  1721  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
a  quadrant  of  forty-three  inches  radius,  with 
wliich  he  afterwards  made  a  great  number  of 
observations.       Among   the    memoirs  of   the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  17  15,  may 
be  found  his  observations  on  the  atmosphere  of 
themoon,  and  on  the  luminous  rings  visible  dur- 
ing eclipses.    In  the  year  1 7 1 3,  he  had  observed 
the  spots  in  the  sun  with  great  care,  and  was 
led  to  form  the  idea  of  a  theory  to  determine 
their  motions,  and  by  that  means   to  calculate 
the   sun's  rotation  on  his  axis.     In   the  year 
1720,   he   delivered    in    a    proposal    to    tlie 
academy  for  ascertaining  in  France  the  figure 
of  the  earth ;    and  some  years  afterwards  his 
designs  relative  to  that  object  were  carried  into 
execution.    In  1723,  he  gave  in  a  curious  me- 
moir on  the  transits  of  INIercury,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  new  method  for  calculating  them, 
for  observing  them,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.     He  was  the  first  who  observed 
that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  transits  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  over  the  sun,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  liave  their  geocentric  longitudes,  that 
is,  their  longitudes  as  seen  from  tlic  earth,  but 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  their  longitudes 
as  seen  from  the  sun.     He  also  proposed  the 
use  of  the  quadrant  in  observing  these  transits, 
which  is  in  various  respects  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  any  other  instrument ;   and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  most  able 
astronomers. 

In  the  year  1724,  M.  de  Lisle  paid  a  nsit'to 
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England,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance anu  esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley. 
The  first  made  him  a  present  of  his  portrait; 
and  the  second  gave  him  a  copy  of  his  astro- 
nomical tables,  which  he  had  printed  in  the 
year  17  19,  but  which  were  not  published  be- 
fore the  year  174c).  In  this  country,  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
before  his  death  he  held  a  similar  connexion 
with  all  the  great  scientific  academies  in  Eu- 
rope. The  year  1720  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  M.  de  Lisle's 
life,  his  transplantation  from  his  native  country 
into  Russia.  So  long  a'go  as  the  year  1721, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Blumentrost, 
containing  an  invitation  from  the  czar  Peter 
the  Great,  to  go  to  Petersburg,  and  fill  the 
post  of  astronomer  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Four  years  he  deliberated  on  this 
offer,  when  the  death  of  that  monarch  seemed 
to  terminate  all  ncgociation  for  his  removal  to 
the  north.  But  the  empress  Cntherine,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  and  was  determined  to  carry 
on  his  plans  for  the  civilization  of  his  bar- 
barous countrymen,  did  not  forget  that  on  his 
dying  bed  he  strongly  advised  her  to  invite 
learned  foreigners  into  the  country,  and  to 
protect  them.  Accordingly,  she  renewed  the 
invitation  of  that  monarch  to  IM.de  Lisle,  with 
the  promise  of  a  considerable  pension.  At 
length  he  determined  to,  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  received  the  king's  licence 
for  himself,  his  brother  Lewis,  and  M.  Vig- 
non,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  he 
set  out  with  his  companions  for  Petersburg  in 
the  year  1726.  Durmg  the  progress  of  his 
journey,  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  sci- 
ence induced  him  to  make  a  short  stay  at 
Rodestein  in  Thuringia,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Dorpt  in  Livonia  •,  at  each  of  which  places  he 
made  the  observations  necessary  for  determin- 
ing their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  On  h.s  ar- 
rival at  Petersburgh  in  the  month  of  October, 
he  was  established  in  the  house  of  the  obser- 
vatory built  by  Peter  the  Great,  which  he  oc- 
cupied nearly  twenty-one  years,  spent  in  in- 
cessant labours  for  the  improvement  of  astro- 
nomy and  geography.  Tliis  observatory  was 
spacious  and  commodious;  but  it  w;as  defi- 
cient in  many  necessary  instruments  for  such 
an  institution,  which  he  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to 'obtain.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  enter  on  his  labours  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  appa- 
ratus, which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  instruments  which  he 


brought  from  France,  and  such  others  as  by 
degrees  he  was  permitted  to  construct.  M. 
de  Lisle's  first  series  of  observations  were  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  Petersburg,  and  the  refractions  in  that 
northern  region.  Afterwards  he  devoted  seve- 
ral years  to  an  assiduous  observation  of  the 
meridional  height  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  the 
fixed  stars  of  the  three  first  magnitudes ;  cal- 
culated to  determine  the  positions  of  all  these 
stars,  with  their  annual  variations,  and  to 
establish  a  variety  of  points  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  the  planets,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  moon.  I'o  these  were  added,  an 
immense  number  of  observations  out  of  the 
meridian  ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  oc- 
cultations  of  the  planets  and  of  the  fixed  stars 
by  the  moon;  and  their  approximations  and 
conjunctions,  M'hich  he  noticed  with  the  ut- 
most possible  exactness.  He,  likewise,  from 
the  astronomical  and  physical  observations 
made  by  his  brother  in  his  expedition  to  Si- 
beria, calculated  the  longitudes  of  a  vast  variety 
of  places,  which  he  compared  with  those  of 
the  Jesuits  in  China,  whom  he  engaged  to 
make  observations  correspondent  to  those  of 
his  brother.  But  these  observations,  so  useful 
to  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Asia,  remain 
yet  in  MS.  excepting  a  few,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Lisle," 
and  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Pe- 
tersburg." 

i  he  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 
academicians  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
eartli,  having  given  to  this  question  a  new 
interest,  M.  de  Lisltf  made  an  effort  to  contri- 
bute towards  its  decision,  and  to  measure  a  de- 
gree of  the  earth  at  Petersburg.  His  design  he 
communicated  to  the  academy,  and  printed  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Russian  language,  in  the 
year  1737.  He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  mea- 
sure a  grand  base,  on  the  ice,  and  to  form  some 
triangles ;  but  the  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  procuring  the  necessary  instruments 
and  assistants,  obliged  hjm  to  relinquish  this 
undertaking.  As  in  the  year  1740  a  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun  was  expected  which 
would  not  be  visible  in  Europe,  the  zeal  of  M. 
de  Lisle  in  the  cause  of  science  determined 
him  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers 
attending  a  visit  to  distant  Asiatic  regions,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  it. 
With  this  design  he  quitted  Petersburg  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  after  undergoing  im- 
mense fatigue,  penetrated  over  the  snow  and 
ice  into  the  desarts  of  Siberia.  His  first  observ- 
ations in  this  terrible  climate  were  on  tlie  in- 
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tenseness  of  the  cold,  which  was  greater  than 
had  ever  be  n  pointed  out  by  a  thermometer, 
or  than  it  was  conceived  possible  for  human 
nature  to  sustain.     A  memoir  of  M.  de  liisle 
on  this  subject  is  inserted  in  the  volume  of  the 
French  academy   for   1749.      But   when    the 
time  for  observinp;  the  transit  arrived,  after  all 
his  fatigues  and  sufferings,  his  philosophy  was 
put  to  the  severest  trial  by  the  cloudiness  of 
the  day,  which  totally  frustrated  the  design  of 
his  journey.     To  indemnify  himself  as  far  as 
was  possible  for  this   grievous    mortification, 
he  employed  his  time  in  making  geographical 
and  physical  obscn'ations,  and  in  drawing  up 
a  description  of  the  country,  wliich  is  inserted 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Querlon's  "  His- 
tory of  Travels,"  &c.      Geography  was  indeed 
one  of  the  grand  objects  of  his  labours,  and 
was  particularly  recommended  to  him  by  M. 
de   Maurepas,  when  he  consented    to   his  de- 
parture from  France.     Accordingly,  during  the 
first  months  of  his  settlement  at  Petersburg,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  making  a  general  map  of  Russia, 
and  procured  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
geography.     He  then  obtained  particular  miips 
of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  empire,  with  the 
names  and  accompanying  observations  translat- 
ed into  French  ;  and  as  he  became  soon  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slowness  of  the  interpreters 
assigned  him,  he  learned  to  read  thorn  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  to  translate  them  him- 
self.    He  particularly  required  that   astrono- 
mical observations  should  be  made  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.     For  this  purpose 
his  brother  Lewis  was  commissioned  in  1737, 
to  commence  such  observations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Kola ;    on  which  expedition  he   spent  nearly 
three  years.     But  in  his  geographical,  as  well 
as  astronomical  department,   M.  de  Lisle  met 
with  numerous  obstacles  and  discouragements 
which  greatly  impeded  his  progress  ;   and  he 
was  reduced  to  no  small  difficulties,  by  the  de- 
lavs  of  the  payments  of  the  academy,  and  the 
arrears  of  his  pension.     Besides  the  labours  of 
his  brother,  M.  de  Lisle  was  furnished  with  the 
communications  of  thirty  young  Russians,  who 
were  particularly  instructed  by  two  able  Eng- 
lish  professors   in    the   art    of   surveying    and 
drawing   maps,  and  sent  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  for  that  purpose.     These 
maps  were  dehvered  to  M.  de  Lisle,  who  per- 
soiially  examined  these  young  Geodesists,  as  La- 
lande  calls  them,  on  their  return  to  Petersburg, 
asking  from  them  particulars  of  the  countries 
which  they  had  respectively  surveyed,  to  the  mi- 
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nutest  detail,  withoutomitting  the  smallest  village 
orthe  smallest  stream ;  that  he  inight  thus  supply 
as  far  as  possible  what  their  want  of  science  and 
proper  instruments  prevented  them  from  per- 
forming, and  imite  their  scattered  members  in 
one  regular  whole.      He  also  obtained  an  order 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  empress  Catherine  to  M. 
de  Kyrilow,  first  secretary  of  the  senate,  to  fur- 
nish him  with  all  the  maps  and  memoirs  which 
were  sent  to  that  body  ;  and  he  received  geogra- 
phical communications  from  M.  Latischow,  the 
successor  of  M.  Kyrilow,  and  from  several  per- 
sons connected  with  the  admiralty,  the  collegeof 
war,  and  thedcpartmentof  engineers.  Atlength, 
he  was  able  to  announce  to  the  academy  that  he 
had  completed  his  plan  for  a  Russian  atlas,  and 
proposed  to  publish  it;  but  that  undertaking  was 
procrastinated  till  after  his  return  to  France, 
when  the  work  made  its  appearance  in  twenty- 
one  maps,  at  first  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
afterwards  in  Latin.     On  a  subsequent  compa- 
rison of  these  maps   with  the  sketches  which 
he  had  himself  made   at   Petersburg,    M.  dc 
Lisle  found  them  to  differ  so  materially  from 
his  collections,  that  he  formed  a  design  of  en- 
graving them  anew  at  Paris,  more  correctly,  in 
abetter  taste,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  accompanied 
with  exact  descriptions  of  the  countries,  and  an 
account  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  were 
founded.     His  labours  for  this  purpose  form  a 
part  of  the  MSS.  which  he  left  behind  him, 
and  which  were  deposited  in  the    king's   li- 
brary. 

Intimately  connected  with  astronomy  are  me- 
teorological observations;  and  these  RL  de  Lisle 
regularly  made  during  forty  years,  with  incre- 
dible exactness.  The  thermometers  which  he 
used  for  this  purpose,  till  the  year  173  i,  were 
those  of  Reaumur,  which  are  the  most  perfect  of 
the  spiritkind,  though notwithoutthcirinconve- 
niences.  J  liose  he  at  that  time  corrected,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  by  making  them  of  mer- 
cury, on  the  same  principle.  In  his  ther- 
mometer, the  point  at  wliich  the  graduation 
commences,  is  that  to  \*hich  the  mercury  is 
raised  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  ahd,  con- 
trary to  the  common  order,  the  several  degrees 
are  marked  from  tliis  point  downwards,  the 
numbers  increasing  as  the  heat  decreases,  and 
the  freezing  point  being  at  150.  We  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  while  M.  de  Lisle  was  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  appointment  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  diligence,  he  met  with 
many  obstacles  and  discouragements,  which, 
after  he  had  been  seven  years  in  Russia,  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.    The  necessary 
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assistants  in  making  his  observations  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn ;  the  instruments  which  had 
been  promised  were  not  procured ;  the  sums 
requisite  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ob- 
servatory were  withheld ;  and  the  arrears  of  his 
pension  were  suffered  to  accumulate.  These 
circumstances  made  him  disgusted  with  liis 
situation,  and,  in  the  year  1734,  he  wrote  to 
M.  Blumentrost,  and  to  i\l.  de  Keyserling,  pre- 
sident of  the  academy,  for  permission  to  return 
to  France,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears;  but 
he  could  not' obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  the  revolution  in  1742,  which  placed  the 
empress  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  the  funds  for 
the  observatory  were  again  withheld,  and  di- 
visions arose  in  the  academy,  where  a  spirit  of 
hostility  was  displayed  against  M.  de  Lisle.  By 
M.  Schumakez,  the  librarian, a  formal  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  directing  senate,  accusing 
M.  de  Lisle  of  no  longer  assisting  at  the  aca- 
demy, nor  communicating  his  own  observations 
and  those  of  his  brother,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
while  he  sent  them  to  foreign  countries.  It 
also  charged  him  with  raising  obstacles  to  the 
publication  of  the  general  map  of  Russia. 
M.  de  Lisle  found  no  difficulty  in  justifying 
himself  against  these  accusations.  As  to  the 
complaint  of  his  sending  his  observations 
abroad,  he  shewed  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  under  which  he  came  to  Petersburg, 
he  was  empowered  to  transmit  them  to  the 
academy  of  Paris,  without  the  least  hindrance. 
He  also  offered  to  produce  the  originals,  pro- 
perly arranged  and  ready  for  publication,  as 
the  materials  for  the  map  of  Russia.  Still  he 
continued  ineffectually  to  solicit  his  discharge. 
In  the  year  1745,  M.  Dallion,  the  French  mi- 
nister, undertook  to  negociate  on  his  account 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  proposed 
certain  conditions  on  which  Pvl.  de  Lisle  would 
consent  to  remain  some  years  longer  at  Pe- 
tersburg;  but  they  were  not  accepted.  At 
length,  after  almost  annually  requesting  his  dis- 
mission for  thirteeen  years,  ]NL  de  Lisle  ob- 
tained it  in  1747  ;  and  taking  his  leave  of  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  month  of  May,  he  arrived  at 
Paris  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  M.  de  Lisle  had  returned  to  his 
native  place,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  college-royal  -,  in  which  si- 
tuation he  lived  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the  interests  of  science,  by  training  up  pu- 
pils worthy  of  such  a  master,  and  formed  t» 
proceed  with  ardour  and  Indefatigable  perse- 
verance in  the  same  glorious  career.  In  this 
number  v/ere  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Lande, 
and  M.  Messier.    But  this   employment  did 


not  prevent  M.  de  Lisle  from  resuming  with 
iiew  vigour  his  astronomical  labours.  At  first 
he  made  some  observations  at  the  royal  obser- 
vatory. Afterwards  M.  de  la  Condamine  ciieer- 
fully  resigned  to  him  the  Cupola  at  the  Luxem- 
burg, of  which  he  had  the  use  ;  but  from  this 
place  our  astronomer  soon  removed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Clugny.  His  professorship  brought 
him  in  no  more  than  nine  hundred  livres.  a 
year;  but  with  this  income,  and  the  produce 
of  the  arrears  of  his  pension  which  were  paid 
him  before  his  departure  from  Petersburg,  he 
was  content.  Indeed,  he  expended  no  small 
part  of  the  latter,  in  building  and  furnishing 
with  proper  instruments  an  observatory  on  the 
flat  top  of  the  Hotel  de  Clugny.  Here  he  re- 
commenced his  observations,  and  continued 
them  without  interruption  during  twenty  years,, 
both  night  and  day,  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, very  commonly  attended  by  his  illustrious 
pupil  de  la  Lande.  In  the  year  174S,  his 
pupil  M.  RIonnier  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland, 
to  observe  one  of  the  most  interesting  eclipses 
of  the  sun  which  had  appeared  for  a  long  ti.me, 
it  being  annular,  and  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  at  the 
time  when  it  should  be  entirely  visible  on  the 
sun's  disk.  On  this  subject  I\l.  de  Lisls  pub- 
lished a  large  advertisement,  .which  was  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  annular  eclipses.  The  observ- 
ations, which  he  afterwards  received  from  his 
correspondents,  induced  him  to  enter  more 
fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
eclipses,  and  he  communicated  a  part  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject  to  the  academy  in 
1749.  M.  de  Lisle  also  made  immense  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  observations  of  Green- 
wich, Berlin,  Scotland,  Sweden,  &cc.'  but  he 
only  published  the  result  of  the  first  two,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1757.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  performances  which  M. 
de  Lisle  published  relative  to  geography,  was 
his  "  New  Charts  of  the  Discoveries  of  Admi- 
ral de  Fonte,  or  Fucnte,  made  in  1640,  and 
those  of  other  Navigators,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Russians, 
in  the  Northern  Seas,  with  Explications,  Sec." 
1750  and  1753,  4to.  This  work,  and  Lewis 
de  i.isle's  voyage,  with  captains  Tchirikow  and 
Beering  on  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
served  mutually  to  illustrate  and  confirm  each 
other,  and  gave  to  the  charts  of  M.  de  Lisle  all 
the  authority  possible  ;  and  they  furnislied  M. 
Buache,  first  geographer  to  the  king,  with  the 
materials  for  his  "  Geographical  and  Physical 
Considerations,"  which  he  published  in  1752, 
and  following  years.     At  the  time  when  astro= 
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Tiomers  were  impatiently  waiting  for  the  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  over  tlie  sun  in  1753,  ^-  ^^ 
Lisle  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  astro- 
nomy by  publifhing  a  very  curious  mnp  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  represented  the  effect  of 
the  parallaxes  of  Mercury  in  difierent  countries, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  proper  places  for  mak- 
ing such  observations  on  the  transit,  as  should, 
from  the  difference  of  their  results,  furnish-  a 
method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  applied  by  Halley 
to  the  transit  of  Venus.  Of  this  map  M.  de 
la  Lande  has  given  a  particular  account,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  method  followed 
in  forming  it,  in  his  astronomy.  The  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun  in  1756,  likewise, 
fully  employed  M.  de  Lisle  for  a  long  time. 
This  was  the  twelfth  transit  of  that  planet  no- 
ticed by  astronomers,  and  was  attended  with 
this  particular  advantage,  that  the  apparent  or- 
bit traversed  nearly  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
This  circumstance  was  made  use  of  by"M.  de 
Lisle,  in  determining  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
The  last  work  of  M.  de  Lisle  inserted  in  the 
volumes  of  the  French  academy,  is  a  memoir 
on  the  comet  of  175S,  which  had  been  disco- 
vered by  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  which  INIes- 
sier  found  on  the  i  ^th  of  August,  with  the  in- 
struments, and  by  following  the  method  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Lisle  in  the  preceding  year, 
for  observing  the  celebrated  comet  of  Halley. 
The  map  of  these  observations  was  presented 
by  M.  de  Lisle  and  M.  Messier  to  the  king; 
and  the  former,  who  was  received  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
a  particular  explanation  of  it  to  his  majesty. 
The  comet  of  1759,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Mr.  Halley  forty  years  before,  afforded  M. 
de  Lisle  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
scientific  skill.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1757,  he  began  to  publish,  in  the  "Memoirs 
de  Trevoux,"  a  table  of  all  the  places  in  the 
heavens  which  were  to  be  examined  for  this 
comet,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  discern- 
ible, either  thirty-five  or  twentj-five  days  be- 
fore its  perihelion,  which  he  marked  on  a 
celestial  planisphere ;  and  he  constructed  an 
instrument,  with  the  necessary  divisions  and 
conveniences  for  easily  finding  it,  and  marking 
its  position  as  soon  as  it  should  be  discove'red. 
These  preparations  he  confided  to  M.  Messier, 
an  able  observer,  who  was  chosen  by  M.  de 
Lisle,  with  the  consent  of  the  minister,  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours.  M.  Messier  search- 
ed for  the  comet  during  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
in  that  time  observed  for  several  months  the 


comet  of  175S.  At  length,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1759,  he  discovered  the  long  sought 
for  comet  of  Halley,  and  ascertained  its  place. 
M.  de  Lisle  gave  an  account  to  the  public 
of  these  first  observations  on  tiiat  comet,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Mercure"  for  July  1759; 
but  he  reserved  the  detail  of  its  positions  for  a 
treatise  which  he  intended  to  publish  on  this 
comet,  after  he  had  himself  m  de  ail  the  ob- 
servations possible,  and  colljfted  those  of 
others,  during  the  time  of  its  appearance.  He 
also  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sug- 
gest  new  considerations  on  the  theory  of  comets 
in  general,  supplementary  to  what  he  had  de- 
livered in  1745  to  the  Academy  of  Petersburg  ; 
but  these  have  not  been  published.  One  of 
the  greatest  services  which  M.  de  Lisle  ren- 
dered to  astronomers,  was  his  correction  of 
the  double  error  of  Hal'ey,  relating  to  the 
transit  of  Venus,  expected  in  i'6i;  by  which 
means  he  prevented  several  men  of  science 
from  undertaking  long  voyages  for  the  sake 
of  observing  it,  v.'hose  labours  would  have 
proved  useless  with  respect  to  the  principal 
object  in  view.  It  was  now  high  time  that 
the  long,  laborious,  and  very  useful  labours  of 
M.  de  Lisle  should  meet  with  some  recom- 
pence  from  the  state.  There  had  been  for  a 
long  time  established  at  Paris  a  general  depot 
for  the  marines,  in  which  were  colh-cted  me- 
moirs relating  to  the  colonies,  the  reports  of 
intendants,  the  ordinances  of  the  king,  and  the 
orders  of  his  ministersrespecting  the  marine, both 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments.  In  this 
dfpct  were  numerous  designs,  plans,  and  manu- 
script charts,  both  of  the  ctiasts  of  France,  and 
of  the  colonies  and  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  memoirs  relating  to 
them.  The  number  of  these  memoirs,  plans,  and 
charts,  increasing  every  day,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  they  might  be  consulted 
with  the  greater  facility,  to  create  for  them  a 
particular  department,  in  which  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  other  papers  of  the  marine, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  was  un- 
der the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
1721,  that  this  department  was  first  established, 
and  a  naval  captain  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  In 
the  year  1754,  M.  Rouille,  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine, well  knowing  how  valuable  the  precious 
collections  and  the  labours  of  M.  de  Lisle  would 
prove  to  that  institution,  suggested  to  the  king 
the  benefit  which  the  service  would  receive 
from  giving  liim  an  appointment  in  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  majesty  constituted  him,  by  bre- 
vet, astronomical  geographer  to  the  marine, 
attaching  to  his  office  the  collection  of  plans 
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and  journals  of  naval  captains,  to  arrange  them 
in  regular  order,  and  to  extract  from  them 
whatever  might  be  found  beneficial  to  his  ser- 
vice in  this  department. 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Lisle  had  entered  on  his 
new  post,  he  received  directions  to  draw  up 
memoirs  for  the  minister  on  the  subjects  of  his 
appointment ;  which  he  prepared  with  equal 
celerity,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  As  the 
king  had  now  engaged  him  in  his  service,  his 
majesty  purchased,  with  a  pension  for  life,  his 
rich  astronomical  and  geographical  collec- 
tions, which  were  added  to  the  MSS.  in  the 
depot.  These  were  all  arranged  in  regular  or- 
der by  M.  de  Lisle,  who  drew  up  a  detailed 
and  circumstantial  inventory  of  them,  making 
every  person  connected  with  his  ofHce  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  shewing  the  uses  to 
which  they  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  service  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
For  a  particular  account  of  these  immense  col- 
lections, amounting  to  si.\ty-nine  port-folios, 
cr  large  volumes  of  memoirs  relating  to  geo- 
graphy, and  almost  two  hundred  relating  to 
astronomy,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
have  or  may  be  derived  from  them  by  astrono- 
mers, geographers,  and  navigators,  we  must 
refer  to  the  first  of  our  authorities.  M.  de 
Lisle's  eye-sight  was  always  excellent,  and,  like 
Newton,  he  was  able  to  read  without  spectacles, 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  more 
than  seventy  years  old  before  his  strength  be- 
gan sensibly  to  be  impaired  in  1758;  from 
which  time  he  devolved  the  care  of  his  ob- 
servations wholly  on  M.  Messier,  and  obtained 
from  the  minister  the  appointment  of  M.  de  la 
Lande  for  his  coadjutor  at  the  college-royal. 
He  now  withdrew  into  quiet  retreat  at  the  ab- 
bey of  saint  Genevieve,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  income  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  Li  1767,  he  removed  from 
the  abbey  to  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  possessed  his  most  intimate  confi- 
dence, in  the  street  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Char- 
donnet,  and  adjoining  the  church  of  that  saint; 
where  his  manner  of  living  was  much  the  same. 
But  in  his  retirement  he  was  not  the  gloomy 
religionist,  who  considered  himself  dead  to  the 
world,  and  uninterested  in  its  concerns  :  for  he 
still  cherished  his  old  taste  for  astronomy  and 
geography,  corresponded  with  men  of  science, 
read  the  newworks,  and  partook  in  the  care  with 
which  M.  Messier  continued  his  observations, 
collections,  and  manuscripts  ;  and  in  the  year 
1767,  during  the  visit  which  M.  Messier  paid 


to  Holland,  he  requested  M,  de  la  Landc  to 
select  a  temporary  substitute  forhim  from  among 
his  pupils,  that  there  might  not  be  any  huitus  iit 
the  journal  of  his  observations.  He  even  pub- 
lished several  m.emoirs,  and  maps  of  Georgia, 
Palestine,  and  Pekin ;  he  communicated  his 
papers  on  Siberia  to  M.  Querlon,  who  con- 
tinued the  "  History  of  Travels,"  and  other 
MSS.  to  M.  Pingre,  M.  de  la  Lande,  and  other 
persons  to  whom  they  were  necessary  ;  and  he 
delivered  several  memoirs  toM.  de  la  Lande,  to 
be  revised  by  him,  that  they  might  be  publish- 
in  the  volumes  of  the  academy.  That  body, 
as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  their  respect  for 
his  distinguished  merits,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  veteran  pensionary,  whicli  the  king 
confirmed.  From  the  same  motive,  upon  the 
death  of  I\L  le  iNlerre,  dean  of  tl. ,  college- 
royal,  the  royal  professors  conferred  on  him 
tlie  honour  and  advantages  of  that  post,  while 
they  excused  him  from  personjljy  di.scliavging 
its  duties.  In  the  month  of  July,  1768,  M.  de 
Lisle  was  afflicted  with  a  scorbutic  complaint^ 
which  his  medical  friends  succeeded  in  curing  j. 
but  in  the  S'.ptember  following  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  and  afterwards  by  the 
palsy,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  nth 
day  of  that  m,onth,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  Of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  maa 
of  science,  the  preceding  narrative  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment.  In 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  unaffected 
piety,  pure  morals,  undeviating  integrity,  a  ge- 
nerous disinterested  spirit,  and  most  amiable 
manners.  The  only  publication  of  AL  de  Lisle, 
not  already  specified,  consisted  of  "  Memoirs 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Astronomy,"  1738, 
in  two  volumes,  4to.  Elcge  de  M.  de  Lisle,  par 
M.  de  Lande.     Nouv.  Dul.  Hist.—M. 

LISLE  DE  LA  DREVETIERE,  Li-wis- 
Francis  de,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Perigord,  and 
born  at  Suze-la-Rousse  in  Dauphine.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education,  and  studied 
the  law  with  the  intention  of  being  called  to 
the  bar ;  but  a  dissipated  turn  prevented 
him  from  effecting  his  purpose.  His  father 
not  being  able  to  maintain  him  at  Paris,  he 
was  reduced  to  live  by  his  talents,  and  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  Italian  theatre.  In  1721 
his  comedy  of  "  Arlequin  Sauvage"  was  brought 
on  the  stage,  which  was  successful,  and  is  still  . 
seen  with  pleasure.  His  "  fimon  le  Misan- 
thrope" had  still  greater  success.  His  "  Arle- 
quin au  Banquet  des  Sept  Sages"  was  somewhat 
too  philosophical  for  the  taste  of  the  tim.es.  It  ■ 
was  followed  by  the  "  Banquet  Ridicule/'  by 
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"  Le  Faucon,  ou  les  Oies  de  Boccace,"  and  by 
a  variety  of  other  pieces.  He  also  composed 
**  Danaus,"  a  tragedy  ;  a  poem  entitled  *'  Essai 
sur  I'Amour  Propre  ;"  and  several  pieces  of 
verse,  collected  in  a  single  volume.  He  died 
in  1756.  De  Lisle  was  of  a  haughty,  taciturn, 
and  thoughtful  character,  and  could  stoop  only 
to  the  great,  nor  to  them,  without  sensibly 
feeling  the  indignity  of  waiting  in  their  ante- 
chamber.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LISTER,  MARTIN,  a  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, was  born  about  1638,  of  a  Yorkshire  fa- 
mily settled  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  royal 
mandate  in  1660.  Having  made  choice  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  travelled  to  the  conti- 
nent for  improvement,  and  in  1670  settled  in 
York  as  a  practitioner.  To  his  professional 
employment  he  added  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
enquiries  in  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and 
communicatedmany  papers  to  theRoyalSocipty, 
of  which  body  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  By  his 
various  productions,  he  became  well  known  to 
the  learned  in  the  kingdom;  and  upon  the  so- 
licitation of  his  friends,  he  removed  to  the  me- 
tropolis about  the  year  1683.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  physic  by  diploma  at  Oxford  in  that 
year,  and  was  elected  a  teilow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  i698he  attended  the  earl  of  Port- 
land in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  on 
which  occasion  he  obtained  introductions  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  at  Paris,  and 
viewed  all  the  curiositi;s  of  that  <  apitai.  On  his 
return  he  publishtd  an  account  of  this  journey, 
among  the  particulars  of  which  were  some 
things  of  a  trifling  nature,  that  gave  occasion 
to  Dr.  William  Kmg's  burlesque  imitation  of 
it,  entitled,  "  A  Journey  to  London."  It  was 
not,  indeed,  difficult  at  that  time  to  throw 
ridicule  on  a  man  who  had  written  on  snails 
and  spiders,  and  bestowed  his  attention  on  the 
minutest  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  Dr. 
Lister  was  appointed,  in  1 709,  second  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  which  post 
he  occupied  only  a  short  time.  He  died  in 
February  17  ( r-i2. 

The  properly  medical  writings  of  this  phy- 
sician are  marked  with  a  propensity  to  hy- 
pothesis, and  an  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
but  are  not  void  of  valuable  observations  from 
his  own  experience.  In  this  class  may  be 
enumerated  his  two  works  on  English  medi- 
cinal waters,  entitled,  "  De  Fontibus  Medicatis 
AngliK,  Exercit.  nova  et  prior,"  1682,  "al- 
tera," 1684:  "  Exercitationes  sex  Medicina- 
les,"  1694;  republished  with  additions  under 
the  title  of  "  Octo  Exercitationes  Medicinales," 


1697  :  the  diseases  here  treated  of  are  dropsy, 
diabetes,  hydrophobia,  lues  venerea,  scurvy, 
gout,  calculus,  and  small-po.\ :  "Dissertatio 
de  Humoribus,"  1709,  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  full  of  hypotheses  and  refutations  of  other 
theorists.  In  general,  Lister  is  a  keen  contro- 
versialist, and  indulges  in  severe  remarks  on 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Syden- 
ham. 

His  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  his 
labours  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy.  Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  of  which  near  forty  ap- 
pear in  the  numbers  from  25  to  585  inclusive, > 
he  published  the  foUowing  works  :  "  Historia; 
Animalium  TresTractatus:  unus  de  Araneis  ; 
alter  de  Cochleis  Tcrrestribus  et  Fluviatilibus  ; 
tertius  de  Cochleis  Marinis,"  1678,  4to. :  "  Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  de  Cochleis  maxime  Tcr- 
restribus et  Limacibus,"  1694,  8vo;  "  Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  altera,  de  Buccinis  Fluvi- 
atilibus et  Marinis,"  1695,  8vo. -,  "  Exercitatio 
Anatomica  tertia  Conchyliorum  Biv.dvium," 
1696,  4to.  In  all  the:e  works  Dr.  Lister  has 
displayed  great  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  detecting  the  most 
minute  and  curious  particulars  of  the  animal 
economy.  He  also  published  a  corrected  and 
newly  methodised  edition  of  Goedart  on  In- 
sects, 1685,  8vo.  His  "Journey  to  Paris," 
1698,  contains  a  variety  of  entertaining  mat- 
ter, and  was  well  received,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  ridicule.  Biog.  Britan.  Halleri 
Bib!.   Analotn.  et  Medic. — A. 

LITTLETON,  Adam,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  born  in  1627  at  Hales-Owen,  in  Shrop- 
shire, of  which  parisli  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
received  his  school  education  at  Westminster 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and,  in  1644,  was  elected  a 
student  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford. 
He  was  ejected  by  the  parliament  visitors  in 
1648,  and  supported  himself  for  some  years 
as  an  usher  at  di/Terent  schools.  In  1658  he 
was  appointed  second  master  of  Westminster 
school.  After  the  restoration  he  became 
king's  chaplain  in  ordinary,  accumulated  his 
degrees  in  divinity,  and,  in  1674,  was  inducted' 
into  the  rectory  of  Chelsea,  at  which  place  he 
had  kept  school  for  some  years  past.  He  was 
also  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  sub-dean.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in 
1694.  Mr.  Littleton  was  a  man  of  an  amiable 
private  character,  and  a  very  general  scholar. 
Besides  the  classical  languages,  he  was  con- 
versant in  the  Hebrew,  Chalde>e,  and  Arabic, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  abstruser 
parts  of  mathematics.  He  was- the  author  ot 
several  works  in  divinity  and  philology  ;    but 
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is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  "  Latin  Dic- 
tionary," which  was  in  general  use  in  the 
EngHsh  scliools  before  that  of  Ainsworth.  It 
was  (irst  pvtblished  in  1678,  410.  Loud,  and 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1685.  ^'"^  ^"^^ 
also  made  large  collections  for  a  dictionary  of 
the  Greek  hinguage.     Bkg.  Btitan. — A. 

LITrLETOlsl,  SIR  Thomas,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born  about  the 
begnining  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
the  eldeft  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  by  the  heiress  of  Little- 
ton, of  Franklcy,  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
name  he  assumed.  After  an  education  at  one 
of  tlie  universities,  he  was  entered  of  the  In- 
ner-Temple, vi^here  he  became  one  of  the  law 
readers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  marshalsea  court  and  king's 
sergeant,  and,  in  1455,  went  the  northern  cir- 
cuit as  judge  of  a  size.  He  was  continued  in 
the  same  post  by  Edward  iV.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
in  1466.  During  the  same  reign  he  was  cre- 
ated a  knight  of  the  Batli.  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age  in  148  i,  leaving  three  sons,  from  whom 
many  considerable  families  of  the  name  are 
descended.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession  by  his  valuable  treatise 
of  the  "Tenures  and  litles  by  which  Estates 
were  anciently  held  in  England."  It  wa'= 
■written  in  law  French,  but  the  date  neither  of 
its  composition  nor  of  its  first  publication  is 
-ascertained.  A  commentary  upon  it  (with  a 
translation)  forms  the  first  book  of  Coke's  In- 
stitutes.    Biog.  Britan. — A. 

LITTLETON.    See  Lyttleton. 

LIVIA-DRUSILLA,  Roman  empress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Calldianus,  who 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
killed  himself  after  the  bSttle  of  Philippi. 
Livia  married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Her 
charms  made  such  an  impression  upon  Octavi- 
anus,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  that 
he  forcibly  took  her  from  her  husband,  though 
she  was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
repudiating  his  own  wife  Scribonia,  married 
her.  She  was  thenceforth  the  partner  of  his 
whole  reign,  possessed  of  his  entire  confidence; 
and  by  her  iprudent  and  artful  conduct  exerted 
an  influence  over  him  which  was  attended  with 
important  consequences.  Of  a  character  natu- 
rally haughty  and  imperious,  she  was  supple 
and  insinuating  when  her  interest  required  it. 
It  is  said,  that  being  asked  by  what  means  she 
had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind 


of  Augustus,  she  replied,  by  a  constant  obedi- 
ence to  bis  will,  by  never  expressing  a  desire 
to  dive  into  his  secrets,  and  by  affecting  igno- 
rance of  his  amoursv  She  had  no  children  by 
the  emperor,  who  adopted  her  two  sons  for  his 
own.  The  eldest,  Drusus,  died  when  a  young 
man;  which  loss  she  bore  with  magnanimity. 
From  that  time  it  was  the  great  object  of 
her  ambition  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
empire  to  Tiberius;  and  her  policy  for  that 
purpose  has  incurred  various  charges  of  crimi- 
nality. Thus  she  was  suspected,  but  without 
any  proof,  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  and  of  the  two  Cresars,  Augustus's 
grandsons.  It  seems  more  certain  that  she 
aggravated  the  emperor's  displeasure  against 
Agrippa  Posthunuis.  She  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  adviser  of  the  pardon  of  Cinna,  an 
act  ot  clemency  ■wJiich  secured  Augustus  from 
any  future  conspiracies  ;  and  she  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  interposed  in  favour  of 
senators  in  disgrace.  She  likewise  brought 
up  the  children  of  some  indigent  senators,  and 
assisted  others  in  portioning  their  daughters. 
'i  he  suspicion  of  her  having  given  poison  to 
Augustus  through  apprehension  of  his  recon- 
ciliation to  his  grandson,  is  rendered  entirely 
improbable  by  the  account  of  his  last  illness, 
and  by  the  tenderness  he  expressed  for  her  in 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  By  his  testament 
she  was  instituted  his  co-heiress  with  Tiberius, 
adopted  as  a  daughter,  and  directed  to  assume 
the  name  of  Julia  Augusta.  On  his  deification 
she  became  the  priestess  of  the  new  god.  Her 
son,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  had  been 
the  great  object  of  her  policy,  disappointed  her 
expectations  of  sharing  with  him  the  impe- 
rial power.  He  treated  her  with  coldness 
and  reserve,  and  subjected  her  to  various  mor- 
tifications. Her  bickerings  with  the  high-spi- 
rited Agrippina,  w  ife  of  Germanicus,  and  her 
support  of  the  inveterate  foes  of  that  illustrious 
pair,  have  been  noticed  in  their  articles.  An 
open  rupture  between  her  and  Tiberius  took 
place  som.e  time  before  her  death;  which  event 
happened  A.D.  291,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  funeral  was  less  splendid  than 
her  rank  seemed  to  demand ;  and  either  the 
good  sense,  or  the  want  of  afti;ction,  of  her  son 
caused  him  expressly  to  forbid  the  adulation  of 
deifying  her.  He  paid  little  regard  to  her 
testament,  and  never  began  the  erection  of  a 
triumphal  arch  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to. 
her  memory.  Her  intriguing  character  was  well 
expressed  by  the  title  of  "  Ulysses  in  petti- 
coats," which  her  great-grandson  Caligula  was 
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accustomed  to  give  her.  Tacitus  sketches  her 
portrait  by  sAyiiig,  tliat  "  in  strictnes:,  of  con- 
duct she  v,-n5  not  inferior  to  the  Roman  ma- 
trons of  old,  though  her  demeanour  was  freer 
than  thi  y  would  have  approved  ;  that  she  was 
an  imperious  mother,  a  compliant  wife,  and  a 
match  for  her  husband  in  art,  and  her  son  in 
dissimulation."  Tadti_Aiiiial.  Suetcii.  in  Au- 
gust.    Crevier. — A. 

LIVINEIUS,  John,  a  learned  Flemish  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  v.-as  born  at  Dender- 
mond,  about  the  year  1540.  Tiiecare  of  his  edu- 
cation was  undertaken  at  Ghent  by  lii.-:  maternal 
uncle,  Levinus  Torrentius,  afterwcrdi.  tl^e  illus- 
trious bishop  of  Antwerp,  who  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  sacred  literature,  and  engaged 
him    to  direct  his  v.q-vs  to  thf.  ehuich.     He 
pursued  his  academical   studies   at    Cologne, 
where  he  outstripped  all  Iiis  contemporaries  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  vaiious  departments  of 
learning  ;  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  a  rich  beneiice  at  Liege. 
At  a  later  period,  when  his  uncle  had  possession 
of  the  see  of  Antwerp,  he  was  promoted  to  a  ea- 
nonry  and  madeprecentpr  in  the  cathed  ral  charcli 
of  that  city.     Ke  uniti^d  witli  William  Canter 
in    superintending    thi;   edition    of    Plantin's 
Greek  Bible ;  and  afterwards  he  pe'rformed  a 
similar  task  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rich  treasures  in  the  Vatican 
library.     In  this  work  he  engaged  at  the  desire 
of  cardinals  Sirlet  and  Anthony  CarafFa,  wlio 
were    fully    satisfied   with   his    services,    and 
favoured  him  with  their  friendship.     At  their 
request  he  also  undertook   to   translate    into 
Latin,  some  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers; 
and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  to  the 
public  all  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssen, 
when   he    was   cutofi'    by    a  stroke    of  apo- 
plexy in    1599,  at  which   tisne  he  was  only 
about  the  age  of  fifty.     He  published,  "  Emen- 
dationes  et  NotK  in  XII.  Pancgyricos  Veteres;" 
*'  Theodori  Studitx:  Catechcses   CXaXV.    e 
Sirleti   Cardinalis  Bibliotheca,  cum  Scholiis  ;" 
"  Gregor.  Nyssen.  et  Johan.  Chvyaostom.   de 
Virginitate  ;"  and   "  Andronici  Ttnper.  Dispu- 
tatio  cum  Judsco."     He  also  left  behind  him 
in  M  S.  translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pedes,  and  of  the  works  of  Atl.niKus.     Fre- 
heri  Theat.  Vir.  Enid.  C/ar.     2  eisjier's  edition  of 
the  Eloges  des  Hr.7}jmes  Savaiis  de  M.  de  Thou. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — Pvl. 
LIVIUS,  Andronicus.    See  Anpronicus. 
LIUTPRAND,  or  Luitprand,  a  historical 
writer  of  the   tentli   century,  is  by  some  ac- 
counted a  Spaniard,  but  more  probably  was  an 
Italian  of  Pavia.     His  father  was  a  person  in  the 


cor.fidence  of  Plugo  king  of  Italy.     Liutprand 
w.is  placed  «  hen  young  in  the  court  of  Btrenger 
n.  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by  dispossessh)g 
Hugo;  and  was  sent  by  him  enibassador  to  the 
Greek  emperor  Const, intine  Porphyrogenitus. 
For  this  office  he  was  chosen  on  account  of  his 
acquaintance    with    the    Greek   language,    in 
winch   he  improved  liimself  on  his  embassy. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  lost  the  favour  of 
Berenger,  and  v/as  obliged,  about  the  year  958, 
to  go  as  an  exile  to  Germany.     During  his 
residence  there  he  composed  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  is  extant.     He  was  then  a 
deaoon  of  ihe  church  of  Pavia.     The  fall  of 
Berenger,  who  was  stript  of  his  dominions  in 
961    by   Otho  I.,    restored    Liutprand    to  his 
country,  and  he   was   soon   after  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cremona.     In  this  quality  he  attend- 
ed an  assembly  of  bishops  held  at  Rome  in 
963,  in  opposition  to  pope  John  XII.     In  968 
he  went  again  as  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  name  of  Otho,  to  de- 
mand the  daughter  of  the  Greek  en)peror  for 
the  son  of  Otho.     His  mission,  however,  was 
ineffectual ;    and  he  returned  full  of  ill-will 
against  that  court,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
which  he  satirised  in  a  relation  of  this  embas- 
sy, annexed  to  his  history.     It  is  not  known 
how  much  longer  he  survived ;  but  his  signa- 
ture.occurs  in  a  synod  held  at  Ravenna  in  970, 
under  the  name  of  Liuzio  bishop  of  Cremona, 
by   which  name    he    is   also    mentioned    by 
another  writer.     The  historical  work  of  Liut- 
prand is  in  six  books,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  six  last  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  are  by- 
another  hand.    The  narration  commences  with 
the  emperor  Arhulph,  and  closes  with  Otho. 
It  is  written  in   a  much  more  agreeable  and 
polished  style  tlian  that  of  his  contemporary- 
historians,  but  at  the  same  time  sarcastic  and-, 
satirical,  especi.illy  when  he  speaks  of  Beren- 
ger and  his  wife  Villa.     It  has  been  several 
times  printed  :  the  last  edition  is  that  of  Mura- 
tori  in  his    "  Seriptorcs  Rerum  Ital."     Vossii 
Hist.  Latin.     Tiraboschi, — A. 

LIVY,  (Titus  Livius,)  a  very  eminent  Ro- 
man historian,  was  a  native  either  of  the  city 
or  territory  of  Padua.  He  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  several 
persons  of  rank,  and  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Suetonius  mentions  that  Claudius,  afterwards 
emperor,  undertook  to  v/rite  history  in  his 
youth  on  the  persuasion  of  Livy,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  had  some  coiirrm  in  that 
prince's  education.  He  made  himself  known 
by  some  philosophical  dialogues,  but  his  literary. 
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reputation  was  piincipally  built  upon  his  great 
history  of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty- two  books.  No  work  of  the  kind  seems  to 
have  been  received  with  greater  applause.  Even 
during  his  life-time  so  high  was-  his  fame,  that, 
as  v,-e  are  informed  by  Pliny  the  younger,  a 
Spaniard  from  Cadiz  came  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  and  having  grati- 
fied his  curiosity,  immediately  departed.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  Livy's  life  we  are  almost 
totally  uninformed.  He  died  at  Padua,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  17, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

The  history  of  Livy  is  mentioned  with  the 
■highest  praise  by  all  theposterior  Roman  writers, 
as  Seneca,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  especially  Quin- 
tilian  ;  and  from  that  portion  of  it,  which  has 
come  down  to  our  times,  its  merits  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exaggerated.     His  descrip- 
tions are  singularly  lively  and  picturesque,  and 
there  are  few  specimens  of  oratory  superior  to 
thatofmanyof  the  speeches  with  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  his  nar- 
ratives are  copiously  interspersed.      Although 
he  may  occasionally  be   too   favourable   to  his 
own  countrymen,  yet  he  frequently  puts   into 
the  mouth  of  his  foreign  speakers  the  severest 
strictures  on  the  injustice  of  the  Roman  policy. 
He  does  not  possess  the  philosophic  spirit  of 
Tacitus  and  some  other  historians,  and  has  been 
charged  with  credulity  in  recording  the  vulgar 
prodigies  of  every  year  ;  yet  he  gives  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  of  other  annalists,  and 
that  he  was  no  dupe  to  pious  frauds.     He  be- 
stowed such  liberal  praises  on  Pompey,  that  Au- 
gustus  used  to  call  him  a  Pompeian,  yet  did 
not  show  the  less  friendship  to  him  on  that  ac- 
count.     His   style   was   censured   by   Asinius 
Poilio,  as  not  entirely  free  irom patavinity ;  by 
which  he  doubtless  meant  a  certain  taint  of  the 
provincialism  of  his  native  country  ;  and  some 
modern   critics  have  very  uselessly  employed 
themselvesin  endeavouring  to  detect  the  vestiges 
of  this  defect.     The  emperor  Ciligula  thought 
proper  to  charge  him  with  being  both  verbose 
and  unfaithful  •,  but  that  imperial  madman  was 
equally  the  enemy  of  many  other  great  authors, 
and  his  judgment  can  command  little  respect. 
Of  Livy's  history  only  thirty-five  books  are  ex- 
tant, consisting  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
halt  of  the  fifth  decades,  die  latter  in  a  defective 
state      An  epitome  of  the  whole,  excepting  two 
books,  is  preserved,  but  gives  no  more  than  the 
heads  of  the  matter.     The  deep  regret  of  men 
oi  letters  for  such  a  loss  has  been  strikingly 


shownby  the  fond  reception  of  several  pretended 
discoveries  of  the  missing  parts,  which  have  all 
proved  fallacious.  Of  the  editions  of  his  re- 
mains, those  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Grono- 
vius  cum  Notis  variorum,  three  vols.  8vo.  Lugd. 
B.  1679  ;  of  Le  Clerc,  Amst.  ten  vols.  lam.o. 
1709  ;  of  Crevier,  Ports,  six  vols.  4to.  1735  « 
and  of  Drakenborch,y///;j/.  seven  vols.  4to.  1 738. 
They  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  mo- 
dern languages.  Vosiii  Hist.  Lat.  Tiraboscht. 
Har-wood's  Class. — A. 

LLOYD,  William,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  1  ilehurst  in 
Berkshire,    in    1627.      ^^   "'•'^  instructed  in 
grammar-learning  by  his  father,   who  was  rec- 
tor of  his  native  place;  under  whom  he  made 
so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  understood  Latin   and 
Greek,  and  something  of  Hebrew.     He  was 
not  quite  twelve,  when  he  was  entered  a  student 
of  Oriel-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
whence,  in  164c,  he  was  removed  to  a  scholar- 
ship in  Jesus-college.     In  1642,  he  proceeded 
B.A.  and  then  quitted  the   university,  which 
was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops. 
As  soon  as  the  place  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  returned  to  it  again,  was  elected  fel- 
low of  his  college,  and  commenced  M.A.  in 
1646.     In  1648,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Oxford  ;  and  afterwards 
undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  children  of 
William  Backhouse,  esq.  of    Swallowfield  in 
Berkshire.     Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Pordage 
by  the  presbyterian  committee  in  1654,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradfield,  in  the  same 
county,  by  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  who  claimed  the 
patronage  in  right  of  his  wife.     Accordingly, 
he  was  examined   by  the   tryers,  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  qualifications   of  those  who 
offered    themselves  for  the  ministry,   and  re- 
ceived their  approbation  ;  but,  a  counter-claim 
of  patronage  having  been  set  up   in  favour  of 
another  clergyman,  Mr.  Lloyd  chose  rather  to 
resign  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Ashmole,  than  to 
engage  in  a  contest.     In  1656,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by    Dr.   Browning,  bishop  of  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  governor 
to  John  Backhouse,  esq.  who  was  a  gentleman- 
commoner  there  ;  which  post  he  occupied   till 
1659.     Within  four  months  after  the  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles    I.  in  1660,  he  was   in- 
corporated M.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Rippon  in  Yorkshire-     In 
1 66d,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
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Jains  ;  nnd,  in  tlie  following  year,  lie  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
About  this  time  he  took  the  dej^rec  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1668,  he  was  presented 
by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Clary's  in 
Reading  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  installed 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Ban- 
gor, of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebend  of 
.St.  Paul's  in  London;  and,  in  1674,  became 
residentiary  of  Salisbury.  In  1676,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields:  in  Westminster  ;  on  which  occasion  he 
resigned  his  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  From  the 
year  1673,  our  author  sustained  a  share  in  the 
controversy  with  the  papists,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  it  some  learned  tracts,  an  account  of 
vhich  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities.  In  one  of  them,  entitled,  "  Con- 
siderations touching  the  true  way  to  suppress 
Popery  in  this  Kingdom,"  &c.  4to.,  he  had 
proposed  the  toleration  of  such  papists  as  denied 
the  pope's  infallibility,  and  his  power  to  depose 
kings ;  but  with  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
From  this  proposal,  occasion  was  taKen  to  re- 
present him  as  being  more  favourable  to  the 
papists  than  was  defensible  in  a  consistent  pro- 
testant  ;  and  of  having  advanced  it,  with  the 
unworthy  view  of  securing  favour  at  court. 
Such  representations  to  his  discredit  increased 
in  the  year  1680,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  Upon  this,  he  thouglit 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  him- 
self; which  he  did  very  satisfactorily,  in  the  de- 
dication of  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  house  of  lords,  on  Nov.  5,  1680. 

In  1684,  bishop  Lloyd  published  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  as  it 
was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  they 
first  received  the  Christian  Religion."  This 
book  was  occasioned  by  the  disputes  concern- 
ing episcopacy,  particularly  David  Blondel's 
treatise  on  that  subject ;  and  displays  mucli 
curious  information  relative  to  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  British  islands.  On 
account  of  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he  cuts  off 
forty-four  fictitious  kings  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  attacked,  with  great  vehemence, 
by  sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Roschaugh,  advo- 
cate to  king  James  II.,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,"  i<cc. 
1685,  8vo.  This  piece  being  seen  while  in 
^18.  by  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  he  wrote  a  full 
answsr  to  it,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  "  Origincs 
Britannica;."  Ini688,our  authorvi-asone  of  the 
six  bishops,  who,  together  with  archbishop  San- 
croft,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  pre- 
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sentin;j  a  petition  to  king  James  IL  ag.iinst  tli.u 
prince's  declaration  for  suspending  tile  l.iws  in 
lavour  of  the  papists,  which  the  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  read  in  the  churches.  Their  tri- 
umphant acijuittal,  the  enthusiastic  joy  which 
even  the  king's  troops  around  his  person  dis- 
covered on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  it,  and 
the  severe  mortification  which  it  created  to  that 
tyrannical  prince,  arc  circumstances  well  known 
in  English  history.  About  t!;u  latter  end  of  the 
fame  year,  bishop  Lloyd,  hiving  concurred 
heartily  in  the  revolution,  was  made  almoner 
to  king  \\'illiani  III.;  and,  in  l6y2,  was  trans- 
lated to  tlie  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In 
1699,  he  published  "  A  Chronological  Account 
of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  other  famous 
Men  his  Cotemporaries:  with  an  Epistle  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  about  Porphyry's  and  Jam- 
blicus's  Lives  of  Pythagoras ;"  in  M-hich  his 
erudition  and  critical  skill  appear  advantageously 
displayed.  In  16,9-1700,  our  author  vras 
translated  to  the  bisliopric  of  Worcester.  Two 
years  atterwards,  a  complaint  was  preferred 
against  him  in^the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
and  his  son  had  interfered  improperly  in  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Worcester ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
house  resolved,  that  his  proceedings  had  been 
carried  on  in  high  violation  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  England,  andtliat 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  queen, 
requesting  her  to  remove  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester from  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  majesty. 
The  l.ishop  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his 
post  of  honour  at  court.  He  died  at  Hartle- 
bury  Castle  in  1717,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  ninety- first  year  of  his  age,  and  retained  to 
the  last  the  perfect  use  of  his  understanding. 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  well,  gives  the 
following  character  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  great 
critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin authors,butchicfly 
in  the  scriptures  ;  of  the  words  and  phrases  of 
which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concordance 
in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readiest  about 
luni  of  all  men  that  ever  I  knew.  He  was  an 
exact  historian,  and  the  most  punctual  in  chro- 
nology of  all  our  divines.  He  had  read  the 
most  books,  and  with  the  best  judgment,  and 
had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out  of 
them,  of  any  of  this  age.  He  was  so  exact 
in  every  thing  he  set  about,  that  he  never 
gave  over  any  part  of  study  till  lie  had  quits 
mastered  it.  liut  when  that  was  done,  he  went 
to  another  subject,  and  did  not  layout  hii 'earn- 
ing with  the  diligence  with  which  he  laid  it  in. 
He  had  many  volumes  of  materials  upon  all 
subjects,  laid  togetlicr  in  so  distinct  a  method, 
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that  l\c  ccu'ilj  with  very  little  labour,  write  on 
any  oi  them.  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  a  truer  judsjment,  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  such  a  laborious  course  of  study. 
Yet,  as  much  as  he  was  set  on  learning,  lie  had 
never  neglected  his  pastoral  care.  For  several 
years  he  had  the  greatest  cure  in  England,  St. 
JNIartin's,  wl  ic'i  he  took  care  of  vvuh  an  appli 
cation  aiul  i.  licence  beyond  any  about  him  •,  to 
whom  he  was  an  i  xample,  or  rather  a  reproach, 
so  few  following  his  example.  He  was  a  holy, 
humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
wh'v'n  he  saw  a  proper  opportunity  :  even  his 
love  of  study  did  not  divert  him  from  that." 
Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished, "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  in 
Vindication  of  that  Part  of  Joscphus's  History 
which  gives  an  Account  of  Jaddus  the  High 
Priest's  submitting  to  Alexander  tTie  Great, 
while  Darius  was  living,"  &c.  1691,  410. ;  "  A 
Discourse  of  God's  Ways  of  disposing  King- 
doms," 169 1,  4to. ;  "  A  Dissertation  upon  Da- 
niel's seventy  Weeks,"  printed  under  his  article 
in  the  "  General  Dictionary  ;"  "  A  Letter  upon 
the  same  Subject,"  printed  in  the  '*  Life  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  Pridcaux  ;"  and  a  number  of  single 
"  Sermons,"  preached  on  public  occasions.  He 
also  left  several  pieces  behind  him.  In  an  un- 
finished state;  particularly,  "  ASystem  of  Chro- 
nology," out  of  which  his  chaplain,  Benjamin 
Marbhal,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  "  Chro- 
nologicalTables,"  printed  atOxford  in  1 7 1 2  and 
1713.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  principal 
hand  in  the  "Series  ChronologicaOlympiadum, 
Isthmiadum,  Nemeadum,"  &c.  folio,  published 
byhisson  atOxford  in  i  700.  He  engaged  bishop 
Burnet  to  undertake  his  "  History  oi  the  Re- 
formation," furnished  him  with  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  hisown  observations, andcorrected  it  with 
the  most  critical  exactness.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Wilkins,  in  composing  his  "  Essay  towards  a 
real  Character,  and  a  philosophical  Language ;" 
and  he  added  the  chronology,  and  many  ot  the 
references, and  parallel  places,  piintedln  most  of 
our  English  Bibles,  particularly  the  quarto  edi- 
tions. Aiog.  Brit.  iitn.  Diet.  Brit.  Bi^.  Bur- 
net's Hilt,  of  his  mull  Times,  vol.  I.  p.  190. — jVI. 
LOAYSA,  Garsias  de,  a  learned  Spanish 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  r.t 
Talavera  in  New  Castille,  about  the  year 
1^32.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his 
profound  acqaiintance  with  philosophy,  di- 
viniiv,  the  s.icred  scriptures,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities. He  was  promoted  to  a  canonry,  and 
also  to  an  archdeaconry.  In  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Toledo,  where  he  resided  till  1584. 


In  that  year  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 
dean  of  the  chapel  to  king  Philip  IL  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  that  monarch  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  son,  prince  Philip.  For 
this  post  he  was  admirably  qualified,  not  only 
by  his  extensive  erudition,  but  by  his  excellent 
character,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  and  agree- 
able pleasing  maimers ;  whence,  like  the  em- 
peror ritus,  he  was  called  "  the  delight  of  hu- 
man kind."  For  a  considerable  time  he  pre- 
sided over  the  sec  of  Toledo,  as  hcum  tetieiis 
for  Albert  of  Austria,  nominated  to  that  arch- 
bishopric ;  and  upon  the  marriage  of  Albert, 
pope  Clement  VIII.,  at  the  request  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  appointed  Loaysa  to  that  dignity. 
Before,  however,  his  pall  arrived  from  Rome, 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  disorder,  when 
about  sixty- five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  a  broken  heart, 
occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  and  ill-treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  his  pupil  Philip, 
after  his  accession  to  the  tlirone.  Our  prelate 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1593,  "  Collectio  Con- . 
ciliorum  Hispani.t,"  in  folio,  with  learned  and 
valuable  prolegomena,  dissertations,  and  notes. 
The  editors  of  J.Iorerl's  Dictionary,  and  of  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historlquc,  have  erro- 
neously attributed  this  work  to  a  prelate  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  confessor  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  president  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Anionii  Bib!. 
Hisp.  Teissier's  Edition  of  Les  Ekges  des 
Hoinmes  Snvaiis  de  M.  de  Thou. — M. 

LOBEIRA,  Vasco,  the  author  of  Amadls 
of  Gaul,  was  born  at  Porta,  in  what  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  not  known.  In 
1386  he  was  knighted  upon  the  field  of  battle 
at  Aljubarrota  by  king  Joam  L,  and  he  died  in 
1403  at  Elvas,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
where  he  had  formed  a  mcrc,ado,  an  entailed 
and  un.ilienable  estate.  Nothing  more  con- 
cerning his  life  has  been  collected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese bibliographers.  1  he  main  fact,  that 
of  his  receiving  the  knighthood  on  so  honour- 
able an  occasion,  is  related  by  the  contempo- 
rary chronicler  Fcrnam  Lopes :  the  memory 
of  the  other  events  would  be  preserved  In  the 
family  v/hlch  he  founded. 

The  original  of  this  celebrated  romance  was. 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  dukes  of.  Aveiro, 
and  may  possibly  still  be  lurking  in  existence  If: 
It  has  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  that  house, 
and  from  the  earthquake,  which  was  so  de- 
structive to  Portuguese  literature.  The  oldest 
version  known  to  be  extant  Is  that  of  Garclor- 
donez  de  Montalvo,  which,  according  to  Bar^ 
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bosn,  was  published  at  Salamanca  in  1510. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  because  the  orij^iiial  was 
never  printed,  claims  it  for  the  Spaniards,  say- 
ing, "It  is  just  that  in  a  doubtful  case  the 
Portuguese  should  produce  the  story  in  their 
own  language  as  the  Spaniards  did  in  Castilian." 
But  the  point  was  never  doubted  in  Portugal. 
A  single  Portuguese  author,  Jorge  Cardoza,  in 
the  Agiologio  Lusitano,  16152,  says,  i^leed, 
that  Pedro  de  Lobeira  translated  it  from  the 
French  by  command  of  the  infante  Dom  Pe- 
dro. He  is  wrong  in  the  name,  and  he  is 
wrong  in  the  fact;  for  Dom  Pedro  was  but  in 
his  eleventh  year  when  Vasco  Lobeira  died, 
ri'his  inaccuracy  is  not  extraordinary  in  an  au- 
thor who  is  notoriously  inaccurate.  Even 
upon  agiology,  his  own  subject,  he  is  perpetu- 
ally wrong  in  names  and  in  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  So  weak  an  authority  would 
jiot  liave  been  mentioned  here  merely  to  be 
refuted,  but  that  as  Lobeira's  title  to  the  ro- 
mance has  been  contested,  it  is  right  to  adduce 
all  the  evidence  whicli  can  be  adduced  against 
it.  To  Nicholas  Antonio's  opinion  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  reply,  that  had  he  read  the  Amadis  he 
never  could  have  advanced  it ;  Montalvo  re- 
fers to  a  Portuguese  original.  The  Spaniards 
themselves  admit  Lobeira's  claim;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  bring  forward  modern  testimony, 
that  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar  will  be 
sufficient  to  those  who  are  versed  in  Spanish 
literature. 

D'Herberay  and  Tressan  claim  Amadis  for 
the  French.  D'Herberay  thought  he  could 
remember  certain  Picard  manuscripts  upon 
the  same  story,  and  Tressan  thought  he  had 
seen  them  in  queen  Christina's  collection  in 
the  Vatican.  If  any  such  version  existed,  its 
origin  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Joam  I.,  married  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  book  which  was  the  delight  of  her  fa- 
ther's court,  may  have  been  translated  at  her 
husband's.  A  conjecture  was  lately  advanced 
by  an  English  critic,  that  if  the  lost  metrical 
lomance  of  Sir  Amadas  were  discovered,  it 
might  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  story. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  that  metrical  ro- 
mance has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
writer,  while  busied  upon  this  very  article,  and 
the  story  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  The  Dutch  also  assert  that 
they  possessed  the  story  in  their  language  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Montalvo's  version. 
What  are  the  proofs  to  substantiate  this  as- 
sertion 1  know  not,  and  they  can  be  of  little 


importance,  as  such  an  early  version,  if  it  ex» 
i^ted,  mi^rht  be  accounted  for  like  the  supposed 
Picard  manuscripts;  and  as  the  evidence  for 
Lobeira  i.  decisive,  that  evidence  1  now  pro- 
ceed to  state. 

Some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Portuguese  v-friters,  who  have 
all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cardoza,  at- 
tributed it  to  Lobeira  as  an  original  produc- 
tion. 

The  romance  is  not  older  than  Lobcira'j 
age  ;  for  it  refers  to  the  English  claim  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  and  represents  Windsor 
as  the  most  splendid  court,  and  the  king  of 
England  as  the  most  powerful  king,  in  Christ- 
endom. It  was  written  in  a  country  remote 
from  England;  for  Windsor  is  called  an  island, 
and  the  adventurers  who  cross  from  France 
make  Bristol  their  port.  Many  other  such  in- 
stances of  geographical  ignorance  could  be 
mentioned;  mistakes  which  might  easily  be 
made  by  a  Portuguese,  but  not  by  a  Fieiich- 
man.  It  was  written  in  Portug.d,  for  many  of 
the  names  are  Portuguese.  Better  proofs  o£ 
time  and  place  cannot  be  required. 

A  sonnet  of  uncertain  date,  but  certainly  of 
considerable  antiquity,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
Portuguese  infante,  addresses  Vasco  Lobeira 
by  name  as  the  author  of  Amadis,  and  recom- 
mends certain  alterations  in  the  management 
of  the  story*.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Spanish  version  that  these  alterations  were 
made  at  a  Portuguese  infante's  desire.  Here 
is  circumstantial  proof  of  the  author's  name. 

Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara,  in  a  chronicle 
written  sixty  years  after  Lobeira's  death,  names 
him  as  the  author,  and  adds  that  the  whole 
book  was  his  own  invention.  This  he  says, 
not  because  the  fact  had  ever  been  doubted, 
but  incidentally,  to  exemplify  the  difference  be- 
tween his  own  true  history  and  the  fables  of 
chivalry.  Here  is  direct  and  positive  evidence. 
This  chronicle  remained  unpublished  till  1792, 
or  there  never  could  have  been  any  dispute 
upon  the  question. 

The  question,  however,  while  it  could  be 
considered  doubtful,  was  worth  disputing  ;  for 
it  is  a  national  honour  to  have  produced  a 
work  confessedly  the  best  of  its  kind,  which 
forms  an  era  in  literary  history,  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  admirable  satire  that  ever  was 
written,  and  in  that  very  satire  had  its  merit 

*  This  passage  ctui  the  sonnet  are  both  given  at 
length  in  the  preface  to  the  late  translation  of 
Amadis, 
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fairly  nckiiowkilged ;  which  has  been*  natu- 
ralised all  over  Europe ;  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  and  the  total  revolution 
of  manners  and  feelings  which  those  centuries 
have  brought  about,  still  finds  admirers,  and 
will  continue  to  find  them  among  minds  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  appreciating    the    merit  of  the   old   ro- 
mances, the  change  of  manners  and  the  im- 
provements of  knowledge  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.    Of  Aniadis  of  Gaul  it  may 
Safely   be    affirmed    that  it   contains   nothing, 
which,   in   the  age  it  was  written,  would  be 
regarded    as    impossible,    scarcely    any    thing 
which  would  be   thought  exaggerated.     The 
actions  of  Amadis,  and  the  importance  of  a 
single  chief,  would  not  appear  incredible  to  a 
people  who  had  heard  in  their  own  days  of  sir 
John  Chandos,  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince  -,   and  who  had  then  living 
among   them  their  own  hero,   Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  whose  military  exploits  were  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  as  important  to  his  own  country; 
and  upon  whose  character,  private  as  well  as 
public,  moral  and  political,   there  is  not  the 
slightest  stain  or  imputation ;    a    knight  who 
passed  his  youth  in  camps  and  courts  with  un- 
sullied purity,  who  never  committed  one  single 
act  of  inhumanity  in  an  age  of  cruelty,  during 
a  long  and  ferocious  war  ;    who  was  as  liberal 
as  he  was  brave,  as  loyal  as  liberal,  and  as  patri- 
otic as  loyal;  and  who,  after  living  the  life  of  a 
warrior  and  statesman,  retired  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  health  and  faculties  to  a  cloister, 
and  there  died  like  a  saint.     To  a  nation  who 
knew   this   man,  and   knew  also   that   it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  that  they  existed 
as  a  separate  people,  the  character  of  Amadis 
would  not  appear  exaggerated.      It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  none  of  the  miracles  of 
romance  were  then  regarded  as  things  inipos- 
.sible ;    prototypes  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  and  natural  history  of  the  times, 
in  the  science  of  gems,  in  the  properties  as- 
cribed to  wells,  fountains,  and  lakes,  and  in 
tlie  belief  of  spells  and  witchcraft. 

The  romances  of  the  Round  Table  were  po- 
pular in  Portugal  whenLobeira.lived;  over  these 

*  Fynei  Aloryson,  tvhen  atfvisi/ig  a  traveller 
honv  to  Lam  langttnges,  says,  •'  /  ihiiik  no  book 
better  fr.r  his  discourse  than  Amadis  of  Gaul; 
f:r  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  doe 
tiierein  exchange  courtly  speeches,  and  these  books 
are  in  all  language:  translated  by  the  masters  of 
ekqucnce" 


Aniadis  had  two  decided  advantages,  its  unity 
of  design,  and  its  morality.     It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive in  its  present  state  what  parts  have  been 
interpolated  by  IMontalvo,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
necting it  with  his  supplementary  history  of 
Esplandian  ;   and  those  parts  are  the  only  ones 
which  could  advantageously  be  omitted.     The 
tales  of  king  Arthur's  court  are  not  less  inferior 
in  morals  than  in  structure.    Sir  I'ristram  and 
sir  Lancelot  are  the  chief  heroes  :   the  one  in- 
trigues with  his  uncle's  wife,  the  other  with 
queen  Guenevor;  one  seasoning  adultery  with 
incest,  the  other  with  treason.     Either  the  age 
had  improved  when  Amadis  was  written,  or  it 
was  written  in  a  better  country,  for  it  was  ad- 
vancing towards  morality  to  have  arrived  at 
simple  seduction.     Of  women,  indeed,  Lobei- 
ra's  standard  seems  not  to  have  been  very  liigh  ; 
he  aimed  at  no  ideal  perfection,  but  describes 
them  such  as  they  were.    Oriana  is  a  very  wo- 
man, her  little  selfishnesses,  her  vanity  so  easily 
alarmed,  and  her  fretful  jealousies,  give  a  dra- 
matic   reality   to    the    character   rarely   to    be 
found  in  fiction.    These  are  sexual  weaknesses: 
the  readiness  at  intrigue  which  all  his  females 
discover,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  consent 
to  part  with  their  children  or  to  expose  them, 
are   traits    of   historical  manners.     The   male 
char.acter  was  higher,   and   therefore   appears 
higher  in  the  romance, though  Lobeira  may  have 
been  equally  true  to  nature.     Amadis  may  be 
considered  as  the  model   of  a  perfect  knight, 
'i'ruly,  says  sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  I  have  known 
men,  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
which  God  knows  wanteth  much  of  a  perfect 
poesie,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the 
exercise  of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially 
courage."      1  hat  such  effects  were  produced 
by  the  study  of  romance,  there  are,  besides  this 
testimony,   some  curious  anecdotes   upon   re- 
cord.    The  most  popular  and  most  illustrious 
of   the    Portuguese   warriors    formed    himself 
avowedly  upon  the  model  of  sir  Galahad,  who 
atchieved  the  Sangreal,  and  sate  in  the  Siege 
Perilous.     Some  Portuguese  soldiers  in  Intlia, 
who  lodged   in  the  same   lent,  had  with  them 
a  book   of  chivalry  which  they  read  together; 
one  of  them  believed  it  to  be  all  true,  and  th« 
rest,  amusing  themselves  with  his  simplicity, 
assured  him  that  it  was  so.     The  soldier  in 
consequence  determined  to  perform  some  ex- 
ploit which  should  also  be  thought  worthy  of 
record,   and  in  the  next  engagement  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  enemies  army,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  brought  off  with  much 
honour  and  not  a  few  wounds.     But  when  Iiis 
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friendsreprovodhimfor  Iiisrashncss,"  Ah  !  (snid 
he)  let  me  alone !  I  have  not  done  half  so  mucli 
as  we  read  every  evening  of  our  knight  in  the 
book  !"  It  was  perhaps  in  recollection  of  some 
such  circumstances  as  these,  that  the  cuke  of 
Alva  said  Don  Quixote  would  be  tlie  ruin  of 
.Spain.  But  it  was  not  Don  Quixote  which  de- 
stroyed the  fashion  of  romances,  it  was  the 
swarni  which  succeeded.  Novels  of  intrigues, 
and  histories  of  sharpers  and  cut-purses,  super- 
seded tliese  tales  of  "  fierce  wars  and  faithful 
loves."— R.S. 

LOBEL,  Matthias  de,  an  early  botanist, 
■was  born  in  1538,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  where 
his  father  was  a  practitioner  in  the  law.  He 
■was  brought  up  to  physic,  and  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier  under  the  eminent  physician  and  natur- 
alist Rondelet.  His  love  for  plants  led  him  to 
make  a  botanical  tour  over  the  south  of  France, 
wliich  he  afterwards  extended  to  Switzerland, 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  On  liis 
return  he  settled  as  a  physician,  firsrat  Antwerp, 
and  afterwards  at  Delft,  at  which  latter  place 
he  was  made  physician  to  AVilliam  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  states  of  Holland.  At  what 
period  he  removed  to  England  is  uncertain,  but 
his  first  publication  bears  date  at  London  in 
1570.  His  principal  patron  in  England  was  lord 
Zouch,  whom  he  attended  on  his  embassy  to 
Denmark  in  i  5i;2.  Of  this  opportunity  he  made 
use  for  extending  his  botanical  knowledge,  and 
forming  correspondences,  by  means  of  which 
he  introduced  several  foreign  rarities  into  the 
English  gardens.  He  superintended  aphysicgar- 
den  at  Hackney,  cultivated  at  the  expence  of  his 
patron.  I'he  title  of  king's  botanist  was  given 
to  him  by  James  I. ;  but  what  were  its  office  or 
emoluments,  does  not  appear.  He  died  in  i6-i6, 
nt  the  age  of  78.  Lobel's  first  work  is  entitled 
"  Nova  Stirpium  Adversaria,  seu  pertacilem 
Investigationem  ad  Priscorum  &  Recentiorum 
Materiam  Medicam,"  folio,  the  first  edition, 
Loud.  1570  ;  and  a  more  complete  at  Antwerp, 
1576.  Peter  Pena  of  Narboiine  was  concerned 
in  it  jointly  with  Lobel,  ami  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  his  own  part  to  each.  In  a  subsequent 
edition,  the  work  bears  the  title  of  "  Dllutid;t; 
Simplicium  INIedicamentorum  Explicationes,  et 
Stirpium  Adversaria,  &c.  etc.  quibus  accessit 
Altera  Pars  cum  prioris  Ulustrationibus,  Casti- 
gationibus,  Auctariis,  &c. :  Accessit  Matt,  dc 
Lobel  in  Rondeletii  Methodicam  Pharmaccu- 
tlcam  Animadversiones,"  {qX.LoiiJ.  1605.  The 
professed  purpose  of  the  "  Adversaria"  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  botany  and  materia  medica  of  the 
ancients  by  actual  comparison  with  plants  col- 
Jectcd  by  the  authors,  many  of  which  are  rare 


and  new.  ''This work  exhibits  (says  Dr.  Pulte- 
ney)  the  first  sketch,  rude  as  it  is,  of  a  natural 
nietliod  of  arrangement,  extending,  however,no 
farther  than  throwingthe  plants  intolarge  tribes, 
families  or  orders,  according  to  the  h;ibit  or  ex- 
ternal appearance,  witlioiit  establishing  defini- 
tions or  characters."  The  number  of  tribes  is 
forty-four,  and  at  the  head  of  e.icli  is  a  synopti- 
cal view  of  all  the  species  describeil  under  it. 
Although  the  style  is  harsh  and  incorrect, 
and  the  descriptions  often  obscure  and  inade- 
quate, it  is  a  performance  of  great  merit  for  the 
time.  liobel  in  1576  published  another  work, 
entitled  "  Observationes  ;  sive  Stirpium  His- 
toria; ;"  to  which  the  volume  of  Adversaria  was 
annexed.  It  had  a  great  number  of  wooden 
cuts,  originally  made  for  the  works  of  Clusius, 
Matthiolus,  and  Dodon;eus.  It  was  translated 
intoDutch  in  I58i,with  the  figures  augmented. 
These  at  length  amounted  to  2 191,  and  were 
published  separately  with  indexes  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  became  a  very  popular  work.  Lobel 
had  planned  a  large  work  on  plants,  which  was 
to  contain  all  those  collected  in  England  by  him- 
self and  his  wife,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish 
it.  Some  of  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of 
Parkinson,  who  incorporated  them  into  his 
"  Theatrum."  A  fragment  of  the  intended 
■work  was  published  by  Dr.  How  in  i6i;5,  con- 
taining many  grasses  and  other  newly  discovered 
plants.  The  name  of  Lobel  has  been  perpe- 
tuated by  Linnsus  in  a  genus  of  syngenesious 
plants  termed  Lobelia.  Halleri  li'ibl.  B'Aan. 
Pulteiiey's  Sketches  of  Botany. — A. 

LOBINEALT,  Guy-Alexis,  a  writer  of 
history, born  at  Rennes  in  1666,  entered  among 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  devoted  his  life  to  study.  He  died  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Jagut  near  St.  Alalo,  in  1727. 
His  principal  publications  are  "L'Histoire  de 
Bretagne,"  two  vols,  folio,  1707;  a  work  com- 
menced by  father  le  Gallois,  and  finished  by  Lo- 
bineau.  It  is  reckoned  valuable  for  the  number 
of  charters  and  other  documents  it  contains;  but 
the  supposed  partiality  of  the  writer  for  his  own 
province  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
abbe  Vertot,  and  the  abbe  Woulinet-des- Thuil- 
Icries,  who  warmly  supported  the  rights  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  been  impugned  in  that  work. 
"  l.'IIistoire  de  Deux  Conquetes  d'Espagne  par 
les  Maures,"  1708,  i2mo,.  is  a  translation  from 
the  Spanish,  and  is  regariled  as  little  more  than 
a  romance.  "  Histoire  de  Paris,"  (wc  volumes 
folio,  1725:  this  work  was  begun  and  consider- 
ably advanced  by  lather  Felibien,  and  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Lobineau  to  finish.  "  1,'His- 
toire   dcs  Saints  dc  Bretagne,"  folio,    1724; 
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this  account  of  Breton  saints  is  said  to  be  exact, 
but  to  want  unrtion — a  defect  wliich  probably 
will  not  be  tiiought  to  derogate  from  tlie  author's 
judgment.  He  also  translated  the  "Stratagems 
of  Poly;enus"  from  the  Greek,  in  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  173S;  and  made  versions  of  some  co- 
medies of  Aiistophanes,  which  have  not 
been  published.  AJoreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LOBO,  Jekom,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1593.  ^^^  entered  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in 
1622  went  out  as  one  of  tlieir  missionaries  to 
the  East  Indies.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Goa,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
whence  he  penetrated  into  Abyssinia.  He 
passed  several  years  in  that  kingdom,  where  his 
zeal  and  resolution  brought  on  him  the  hatred 
of  the  Abyssinian  monks,  from  whose  machi- 
nations he  incurred  much  danger  and  suffering. 
On  liis  intended  return  to  Portugal  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Natal,  where  the  sur- 
viving crew  spent  seven  months  in  constriicting 
two  shallops  to  bring  themaway.  One  of  these 
foundered  at  sea  ;  the  other  with  father  Lobo 
on  board  got  to  Angola.  Thence  he  embarked 
in  a  vessel  for  Brazil ;  and,  after  several  other 
adventures,  vi'as  landed  at  Cadiz,  whence  he 
leached  Lisbon.  He  employed  himself  both 
at  Madrid  and  Rome  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  mission  ;  and 
took  a  second  voyage  to  the  Indies,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  professed  house  at  Goa. 
He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1658,  and  was  made 
rector  of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died 
in  1678,  at  the  age  of  84.  Father  Lobo  wrote 
in  the  Portuguese  language  an  "  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,"  containing  much  curious 
and  valuable  information.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  Le  Grand  in  quarto, 
1728,  with  the  addition  of  dissertations,  letters, 
and  some  instructive  memoirs.  Aw  abridged 
version  of  this  was  the  earliest  publication  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Morevi.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist— A. 

LOBO,  Francisco  Rodrigues,  a  Portu- 
gueze  author  of  more  reputation  than  merit,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, wasborn  at  Leiria,and  drowned  on  his  way 
from  Cantarem  to  Lisbon,  in  the  Tagus,  whose 
waters  he  had  so  often  celebrated,  and  in  whose 
sands  he  had  expressed  a  wish  in  his  poems  to 
find  a  grave.  His  longest  work  is  a  dull  pasto- 
ral tale,  with  dull  pastoral  verses  interspersed, 
divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  titles  of  Pri- 
inavera,  the  Spring,  0  Pastor  Pargriao,  the 
Shepherd  Stranger,  and   0  Dusc/iganado,  the 


Undeceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  insup- 
portably  tedious  than  this  languid  and  slow 
story,  but  it  has  beauties  of  style  and  com- 
position whicli  a  foreigner  cannot  be  expected 
to  discover  or  understand.  He  wrote  a  heavy 
heroic  poem  upon  the  exploits  of  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  entitled  O  Grimde  Condestabre  de  Por- 
tugal; and  also,  Corte  cm  Aldca,  ou,  Noitfs  de 
Invcmo,  the  Court  in  a  Village,  or  Winter 
Evenings,  a  conversational  work,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  of  his  other  productions.  Ills 
works  have  lately  been  re-edited  at  Lisbon. 
— R.  S. 

LOCHON,  Stephen,  a  French  priest  in  the 
seventeenth  and  earlypart  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  religious  and  moral  writings  are 
held  in  esteem  by  devout  Catholics,  was  a  native 
of  Chartres  ;  but  in  what  year  he  was  born  is 
not  known.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
collegeof  Navarre  at  Paris;  and  in  the  year  1674, 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  conferred  upon  hjai 
by  the  faculty  of  divinity  in  that  seminary.  For 
several  years  he  was  incumbent  of  Bretonvilliers 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres;  but  was  obliged  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health  to  resign  that  benefice, 
and  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  spent 
his  time  in  study  and  composition.  He  died 
about  the,  year  1720.  Among  pther  works,  he 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Picture  of  the  truly 
devout  Person,  in  all  Kinds  of  Situations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,"  i2mo.  1679;  "The 
Illusions  of  False  Zeal,  a  Moral  Allegory,  &c. 
with  Examples  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,"  1696,  i2mo. ;  "  An  Abridgment* 
of  Cliurch  Discipline,  &c.  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Clergy,"  in  twovolumes  8vo,  1702  and  1705; 
"  The  Death  of  Sinners  in  a  State  of  Impeni- 
tence," 1709,  i2mo;  "  Dialogues  between  a 
Courtier  and  a  Solitary,  relative  to  the  Conduct 
of  the  Great,"  1713,  i2mo;  and  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Confession,  for  the  Use  of  Confessors 
and  Penitents,"  1708,  i2mo  ;  to  which  a  Sup- 
plement was  added  in  17 10,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  and  use  of  confession. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOCKE,  John,  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  most  valuable  writers  who  have 
adorned  this  country,  was  born  at  Wrington 
in  Somersetshire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Au- 
gust, 1682.  His  father, who  had  been  bred  tothe 
law,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popiiam  ;  and 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  became 
a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  strict  probity  and  economy, 
and  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but,  as 
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5t  came  much  impaired  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  it  was  probably  injured  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  times.  However,  he  took  great 
pains  in  his  son's  education  ;  and  though  while 
he  was  a  child,  he  behaved  towartis  him  with 
great  distance  and  severity,  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he 
treated  him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length 
they  lived  together  rather  as  friends,  than  as 
tvi-Q  persons,  one  of  whom  might  justly  claim 
respect  from  the  other.  When  he  was  of  a 
proper  age,  young  I.ocke  w.ts  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
1651  ;  v.-hen  l^e  was  entered  a  student  of 
Christ-chuvch-college,  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  application  and  proficiency,  that  he  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  ingenious  young  man 
in  the  college.  But,  though  he  gained  such  re- 
putation in  the  university,  he  was  afterwards 
often  heard  to  complain  of  the  little  satisfaction 
■which  he  had  found  in  the  method  of  study 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  and  of  the 
httle  service  which  it  had  afforded  him,  in  en- 
lightening and  enlarging  his  mind,  or  in  making 
him  more  exact  in  his  reasonings.  For  the 
only  philosophy  then  taught  at  Oxford  was  the 
Peripatetic,  perplexed  with  obscure  terms,  and 
encumbered  with  useless  questions.  The 
fiist  books  which  gave  him  a  relish  for 
the  study  of  philosophy,  were  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes  ;  for  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
all  his  notions,  yet  he  found  that  he  wrote  with 
great  perspicuity.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1655,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1658,  Mr. 
Locke  for  some  time  closely  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  physic,  going  through  the  usual 
courses  preparatoryto  the  practice;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  got  some  business  in  that  profession  at 
Oxford.  So  great  was  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
stitution, however,  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
1  laborious  application  to  the  medical  art ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  principal  motive  in 
studying  it  was,  that  he  might  be  quaUficd  when 
necessary  to  act  as  his  own  physician.  In  the 
vear  1664,  ^2  accepted  of  an  offer  to  go  abroad, 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan, 
who  was  appointed  envoy  from  king  Charles  II. 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  some  other 
German  princes  ;  but  returning  to  England 
again  within  less  than  a  year,  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  Oxford  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
applied  himself  particularly  to  natural  philo- 
sophy. While  he  was  at  Oxford  in  1666,  an 
accident  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
'  of  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
That  nobleman,  having  been  advised  to  drink 
the  mineral  waters  at  Astrop,  for  an  abscess  in 
his  breast,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  physician 


in  Oxford,  to  procure  a  quantity  of  them  to 
be  in  readiness  against  liis  arrival.  Dr.  Thomas, 
being  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home  at  that 
time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to 
execute  this  commission.  But  it  happening 
that  the  waters  were  not  ready  on  the  day  after 
lord  Ashley's  arrival,  through  the  fault  of  the 
person  who  had  been  sent  for  them,  Mr.  Locke 
found  himself  obliged  to  wait  on  his  lordship, 
to  make  excuses  for  the  disappointment.  Lord 
Ashley  received  him  with  his  usual  polite- 
ness, and  was  satisfied  with  iiis  apology.  Upon 
his  rising  to  go  away,  his  lordship,  who  had 
received  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation, 
detained  him  to  supper,  and  engaged  him  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  even  to  drink 
the  waters,  that  he  might  hnve  the  more  of  his 
company.  When  his  lordship  left  Oxford  to 
go  to  Sunning-hill,  he  made  Mr.  Locke  promise 
to  visit  him  there  ;  as  he  did  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1667.  Afterwards  lord  Ashley  in- 
vited Mr.  Locke  to  his  house,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him.  Hav- 
ing now  secured  him  as  an  inmate,  lord  Ashley 
was  governed  entirely  by  his  advice,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  the  abscess  in  his  breast  opened; 
by  which  operation  his  life  was  saved,  though 
the  wound  was  never  closed.  The  success 
which  attended  this  operation  gave  his  lordship 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke's  medical  skill, 
and  contributed  to  increase  his  attachment  to 
him,  notwithstanding  that  he  regarded  this 
as  the  least  of  his  qualifications.  Sensible  that 
his  great  abilities  were  calculated  to  render  him 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  world  in  other 
departments  of  knowlc<!ge,'he  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  practise  medicine  out  of  his  house, 
excepting  among  some  of  his  particular  friends  ; 
and  he  urged  him  to  apply  his  studies  to  state 
affairs,  and  political  subjects,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil.  ISIr.  Locke's  inclination  was  not 
backward  in  prompting  him  to  comply  with 
his  lordship's  wishes  ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  these  studies,  that  lord  yVshley  began  to  con- 
sult him  upon  all  occasions. 

By  his  acquaintance  with  this  nobleman, 
Mr.  Locke  was  introduced  to  ihe  conversation 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Hali- 
fax, and  other  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
that  age,  who  were  all  charmed  with  his  con- 
versation. The  freedom  which  he  would  take 
with  men  of  that  rank,  had  something  in  it 
very  suitable  to  his  character.  One  day,  three 
or  four  of  these  lords  having  met  at  lord  Ash- 
ley's, when  Mr.  Locke  was  present,  after  some 
compliments,  cards  were  brouglit  in,  before 
scarcely  any  conversation  had  passed  between: 
them.    Mr.  Locke  looked  on  for  some  time 
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while  tliey  were  at  play,  and  tlien  taking  his 
pocket-book,  began  to  write  with  great  atten- 
tion. At  length,  one  of  tliem  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  ask  him  what  he  was  writing.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  endeavouring  to  profit, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  your  company ;  for 
having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
this  good  fortune,  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
do  better  than  write  down  your  conversation ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  said  for  this  hour  or  two." 
Mr.  Locke  had  no  occasion  to  read  much  of 
what  he  had  written  ;  those  noble  persons  saw 
the  ridicule,  and  diverted  tliemselves  with  im- 
proving the  jest.  For,  immediately  quitting 
their  play,  they  entered  into  rational  conversa- 
tion, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  their  character.  In 
the  year  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Locke  ac- 
companied them  in  a  tour  to  France,  and  staid 
in  that  country  with  the  countess,  while  the 
earl  went  towards  Italy,  with  an  intention  of 
visiting  Rome.  But  this  nobleman  dying  on 
his  journey  at  Turin,  the  countess  came  back 
to  England  sooner  than  was  at  first  designed, 
and  Mr.  Locke  with  her ;  who  continued  to 
reside,  as  before,  at  lord  Ashley's.  That  no- 
bleman, who  was  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, having,  in  conjunction  with  other 
lords,  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  em- 
ployed Mr.  Locke  to  draw  up  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  that  province.  In  exe- 
cuting this  task,  our  author  had  formed  ar- 
ticles relative  to  religion,  and  public  worship, 
on  those  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of  to- 
leration, which  were  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  enlightened  mind  ;  but  some  of 
the  clergy,  jealous  of  such  provisions  as  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ascendancy,  e.\- 
pressed  their  disapprobation  of  them,  and  pro- 
cured an  additional  article  to  be  inserted,  se- 
curing the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
state  only  to  the  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  discipline  of  the  established  church. 
Mr.  Locke  still  retained  his  student's  place  at 
Christ-church,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Ox- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  consulting  books  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  change  of  air.  At  lord  Ashley's,  he  in- 
spected the  education  of  his  lordship's  only 
son,  who  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  executed  that  province  with  the  greatest 
care,  ai.d  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  noble 
patron.  As  the  young  lord  was  but  of  a 
iveakly  constitution,  his  father  thought  proper 


to  marry  liim  early,  lest  the  family  should  be- 
come extinct  by  his  death.  And,  since  he  was 
too  young,  and  had  too  little  experience  to 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  lord  Ashley  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke's  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity, he  desired  him  to  make  a  suitable 
choice  for  his  son.  This  was  a  dillieult  and 
delicate  task  :  for  though  lord  Ashley  did  not 
ins'st  on  a  great  fortune  for  his  son,  yet  he 
would  have  him  marry  a  lady  of  a  good  family, 
an  agreeable  temper,  a  fine  person,  and,  above 
all,  of  good  education  and  good  understand- 
ing, whose  conduct  would  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  court  ladies. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  such 
a  commission,  Mr.  Locke  undertook  it,  and 
executed  it  very  happily.  The  eldest  son  by 
tliis  marriage,  afterwards  the  noble  author  of 
the  Characteristics,  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  education,  and  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  world  of  the  master  hand  which 
had  directed  and  |ffiided  his  genius. 

In  1670,  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Locke  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  "  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,"  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  his  chamber,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  on  philosophical  subjects  ; 
but  the  employments  and  avocations  \Ahieh 
were  found  for  him  by  his  patron,  woukl  not 
then  suffer  him  to  make  any  great  progress  in 
that  work.  About  this  time,  it  is  supposed, 
he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
16  "2,  lord  Ashley,  having  been  created  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  Mr. 
Locke  secretary  of  the  presentations;  but  he 
held  that  place  only  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  earl  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  great  seal.  His  dismissal  was  followed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  the  earl  had  com- 
municated his  most  secret  affairs,  and  who 
contributed  towards  tiie  publication  of  some 
treatises,  which  were  intended  to  excite  the 
nation  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  designs 
of  the  court.  After  this  his  lordship,  who 
was  still  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Locke  secretary  to  the  same ; 
which  office  he  retained  not  long,  the  com- 
mission being  dissolved  in  the  year  1674.  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  continued  to  prosecute  this  study,  and 
to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
faculty.  In  what  reputation  he  was  held  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  we  may 
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judge  from  tlie  testimonial  diat  was  given  of 
him  by  the  celeb  ated  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his 
book,  entitled,  "  Observationes  Medicx,  circ.i 
Morborum   Acutonim   Historiam   ct   Cur.itlo- 
jiem,"   &.C.   "  You  know   likewise,"   snys  he, 
"  how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of 
by  a  person  >/ho  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  who  is  our  common  friend.      I  mean  Mr. 
John  Locke,  who,   if  we  consider  his  genius, 
and  penetrating  and  exact  judgement,  or  the 
Strictness  of  his  morals,  has  scarcely  any  su- 
perior, and  few  equals  now  living."     In  the 
summer  of   1675,  ^^"^^  Locke,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  a  consumption,  travelled  into  France, 
and    resided    for    some    time    at    Montpelier, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Herbert,    afterwards    earl    of    Pembroke,    to 
whom  he  communicated  his  design  of  writing 
his  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding."    From 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  M.  Justel,  the  cele- 
brated civilian,  whose  house  was  at  that  time 
the  place  of  resort  for  men  of  letters ;    and 
where  a  familiarity  commenced  between  him 
and  several  other  persons  of  eminent  learning. 
In  1679,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  again 
restored  to  favour  at  court,  and  made  president 
of  the  council,  sent  to  request  that  Mr.  Locke 
would  return  to  England ;   which  he  accord- 
ingly did.     Within  six  months,  however,  that 
nobleman  was  again  displaced,  for  refusing  his 
concurrence  with   the  designs  of  the  court, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power;    and,  in   1682,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treason,  on  account  of  pre- 
tended crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.     Mr. 
Locke  remained  steadily  attached  to  his  patron, 
following  him  into   Holland ;    and   upon  his 
lordship's  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards, he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  intimate  connexion  with 
lord  Shaftesbury  had  created  him  some  power- 
ful and   malignant  enemies.     Before  he  had 
been  a  year  in  Holland,  he  was  accused  at  the 
English  court  of  being  the  author  of  certain 
tracts  which  had  been  published  against  the 
government;    and,  notwithstanding   that  an- 
other person  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  the  writer  of  them,  yet  as  he  was  ob- 
served to  join  in  company  at  the  Hague,  with 
several  Englishmen  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  system  of  politics  on  which  the 
English  court  now  acted,  information  of  this 
circumstance  was  conveyed  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, then  secretary  of  state.     This  intelli- 
gence lord  Sunderland  Communicated  to  the 
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king,  who  immcdiitdy  ordered  that  bishop 
Fell,  tlien  dean  of  Christ-cliurcli,  should  re- 
ceive his  express  command  to  eject  .'.Ir.  l^oekc 
from  liis  student's  place;  which  the  bishop 
executed  accordingly.  After  thi->  violent  pro- 
cedure of  the  court  ag.iinst  him  in  England,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  Holland,  where 
he  was  at  the  accession  of  king  James  II.  Soon 
after  that  event,  William  Pcim,  the  famous 
quaker,  who  had  known  Mr.  Locke  at  tlie  uni- 
versity, used  his  interest  with  the  king  to  pro- 
cure a  pardon  for  him  ;  and  would  iiave  ob- 
tained it  had  not  Mr.  Locke  declined  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  oiler,  nobly  observing, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon,  since  ha 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  his  party  wen;  making  preparations 
in  Holland  for  his  rash  and  unfortunate  enter- 
prise,   the    English   envoy   at  the   Hague  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Locke,  with  several  others, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  on  suspicion  of 
his  being  engaged  in  that  undertaking.     And 
though  this  suspicion  was  not  only  groundless, 
but  without  even  a  shadow  of  probability,  it 
obliged    him    to    lie    concealed  nearly   twelve 
months,  till  it  was  suihciently  known  that  he 
had   no   concern  whatever    in    that  business. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1686,  he. 
appeared  again  in  public  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  formed  a  literary  society  at  Amsterdam, 
of  which  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
men,  were  members,  who  met  together  weekly 
for   conversation   upon   subjects  of  universal 
learning.     About  the  end  of  the  year  1687, 
our  author  finished  the  composition    of  his 
great  work,  the  "  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,"  which  had  been  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention  for  some   years ;    and 
that  the  public  might  be  apprised  of  the  out- 
lines of  his  plan,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it 
himself,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  French,  and  inserted  in  one  of  his  "  Bibli- 
otheques."     This  abridgement  was  so  highly 
approved  of  by  all  thinking  persons,  and  sin- 
cere lovers  of  truth,  that  they  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  the  whole  work.     Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  concealment,  he  wrote  his 
first  "  Letter  concerning  Toleration,"  in  Latin, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Gouda,  in    1689, 
under  the  title  of  "  Epistola  de  Tolerantia," 
&c.     i2mo.      This     excellent     performance, 
which  has  ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  best  judges,  was  translated  into 
Dutch  and  French,  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
also  printed  in  Engliai*  in  4to.     Before  this 
work  made  its  appearance,  the  happy  rcvolu- 
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tion  in  1688,  effected  by  the  cournge  and  good 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  opened  the 
vay  for  Mr.  Locke's  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  whither  he  came  in  the  fleet  wliich  con- 
veyed the  princess  of  Orange.  After  pubHc 
liberty  had  been  restored,  our  autlior  thought 
it  proper  to  assert  his  own  private  rights  ;  and 
tlierefore  put  in  his  claim  to  the  student's 
place  in  Christ-cluirch,  of  wliich  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  society  resisted  his  pretensions,  on  the 
plea  that  their  proceedings  had  been  conform- 
able to  their  statutes,  and  tliat  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  dispossess  the  person  who 
had  been  elected  in  his  room,  he  desisted  from 
his  claim.  It  is  true,  that  they  made  him  an 
ofFer  of  being  admitted  a  supernumerary  stu- 
dent, but,  as  his  sole  motive  in  endcavourinsr 
to  procure  his  restoration  was,  that  such  a 
measure  might  proclaim  the  injustice  of  the 
mandate  for  his  ejection,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  it.  As  Air.  Locke  was  justly 
considered  to  be  a  sufferer  for  the  principles  of 
the  revolution,  he  might  without  much  difli- 
culty  have  obtained  some  very  considerable 
post ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  that  of 
commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200/. 
per  annum.  In  July  1789,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Limborch,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently corresponded,  in  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  act  of  toleration,  which 
had  then  just  passed,  and  at  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction ;  though  he  at  the 
same  time  intimated,  that  he  considered  it  to 
be  defective,  and  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive. "  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  "  but  you  have 
already  heard,  that  toleration  is  at  length  es- 
tablished among  us  by  law.  Not,  however, 
perhaps,  with  that  latitude  which  you,  and 
such  as  you,  true  Christians,  devoid  of  envy 
and  ambition,  would  have  wished.  But  it  is 
somewhat  to  have  proceeded  thus  far.  And  I 
hope  these  beginnings  are  the  foundations 
of  liberty  and  peace,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
established  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Locke  had  an  offer  to 
go  abroad  in  a  public  character ;  and  it  was 
left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  or  any  other  where  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  best  agree  with  him  ;  but 
he  declined  it  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health.  In  the  year  1690,  he  published  his 
celebrated  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing," in  folio:  a  work  which  has  made 
the  author's  name  immortal,  and  does  honour 
to  our  country ;  which  an  eminent  and  learned 


writer  has  styled, "  one  of  the  noblest,  the  use- 
fullest,  the  most  original  books  tiie  world  ever 
saw."     But,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
merit,  it  gave  great  offence  to  many  people  at 
the  first  publication,  and  was  attacked  by  va- 
rious writers,  most  of  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten.    It  was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  O.x- 
ford,  to  censure  and  discourage  the  reading  of 
it ;    and,   after  various  debates  among  them- 
selves, it  was  concluded,  that  each  head  of  a 
house  should    endeavour  to  prevent  it  from 
being  read  in  his  college.     I'hey  were  afraid 
of  the  light  which  it  poured  in  upon  the  minds 
of  men.      But   all   their  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
as  were  also  the  attacks  of  its  various  oppo- 
nents on  the  reputation  either  of  the  work  or 
its  author,  which  continued  daily  to  increase 
in  every  part  of  Europe.      It  was  translated 
into    French    and    latin,   and   the    fourth    in 
English,   with   alterations  and  additions,   was 
printed  in  the  year  1700:    since  which  time  it 
has  passed  through  a  vast  number  of  editions. 
In  the  year   1690,  likewise,  Mr.  Locke   pub- 
lished his  "  Second  Letter  concerning  Tolera- 
tion," in  4to.,  written  in  answer  to  Jonas  Pro- 
ast,  a  clergyman  of  Queen's-college,  Oxford, 
who  published  an  attack  upon  the  "  First  Let- 
ter •,"    and  in  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the 
world  his  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government," 
8vo.    Those  valuable  treatises,  which  are  some 
of  the  best  extant  on  the  subject  in  any  lan- 
guage, are  employed  in  refuting  and  overturn- 
ing sir  Robert  Filmer's  false  principles,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  true  origin,  extent,  and  end  of 
civil  government.    About  this  time  tlie  coin  of 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  owing  to 
its  having  been  so  much  clipped,  that  it  wanted 
above  a  third  of  the  standard  weight,     llie 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
it  threatened,  having  engaged  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  Mr.  Locke,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs  to  form  a  right  understanding  of  this 
matter,   and   to   excite   them   to  rectify  such 
sliameful  abuse,  printed  "  Some  Considerations 
of  the  Consequences  of  lowering  the  Interest, 
and  raising  the  Value  of  Money,"  1691,  8vo. 
Afterwards   he    published    some   other   small 
pieces  on  the  same  subject-,  by  which  he  con- 
vinced the  world,  that  he  was  as  able  to  reason 
on  trade  and  business,  as  on  the  most  abstract 
parts  of  science.     These  writings  occasioned 
his  being  frequently  consulted  by  tfte  ministry, 
relative  to  the  new  coinage  of  silver,  and  other 
topics.     With  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  he  was  for  some  time 
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accustomed  to  liold  weekly  conferences ;  and 
when  the  air  of  London  began  to  affect  his 
lungs,  he  sometimes  went  to  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough's seat,  near  Fulham,  where  he  al- 
V'ays  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception. 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  obliged  to  quit 
London  entirely,  at  least  during  the  winter 
season,  and  to  remove  to  some  place  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  had  frequently  paid  vi- 
sits to  sir  Francis  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex, 
about  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  he 
found  tliat  the  air  agreed  admirably  well  with 
his  constitution,  and  where  he  also  enjoyed  the 
most  delightful  society.  Wc  may  imagine, 
therefore,  that  he  was  persuaded,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  accept  of  an  offer  wliich 
sir  Francis  made  to  give  him  apartments  in 
his  house,  wliere  he  might  settle  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  received 
upon  his  own  terms,  that  he  might  have  his 
entire  liberty,  and  look  upon  himself  as  at  his 
own  house ;  and  here  he  chiefly  pursued  his 
future  studies,  being  seldom  absent,  because 
the  air  of  London  grew  more  and  more  trou- 
blesome to  him. 

In  1692,  INIr.  Locke  published  "  A  third 
Letter  for  Toleration,  to  the  Author  of  the 
third  Letter  concerning  Toleration,"  8vo. ; 
■which  being  replied  to  about  twelve  years  after- 
wards, by  his  old  antagonist,  Jonas  Proast,  he 
began  "  A  fourth  Letter,"  which  was  left  at 
his  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  published 
among  his  posthumous  pieces.  In  1^93,  he 
published  his  "  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion," 8vo  ;  which  he  greatly  improved  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  In  i6g5,  king  William,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  abilities  for  serving 
the  public,  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantations;  which  obliged 
him  to  reside  more  in  London  than  he  had  done 
for  some  time  past.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished liis  excellent  treatise,  entitled  "  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in 
the  Scriptures,"  8vo. ;  which  was  written,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  promote  the  scheme  which 
king  William  had  so  much  at  heart,  of  a  com- 
prehension with  the  dissenters.  This  book 
having  been  attacked,  in  the  following  year,  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Socinianism  unmask- 
ed," and  in  a  manner  that  vi  as  rude  and  scur- 
rilous ;  Mr.  Locke  published,  in  the  same 
year,  a  first,  and  a  second  "  Vindication  of 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  &c.  8vo.; 
in  which  he  defended  his  work  with  such 
strength  of  argument,  that,  if  his  adversary 
had  been  an  ingenuous  one,  he  might  have 
justly  expected   from  him  a  public  acknow- 


ledgement of  his  error.  Mr.  Locke's  defence 
against  Dr.  Edwards  was  also  ably  maintained 
by  a  worthy  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Uolde,  who  was  the  author  of  '*  A  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  published  in  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Locke's  '  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures,'  and  of  his  '  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,'  "  in  8vo. 
Scarcely  was  he  disengaged  from  this  contro- 
versy, before  he  was  drawn  into  another,  on 
tlie  following  occasion.  Some  time  before 
tUis,  Mr.  Toland  published  a  book,  entitled 
*'  Christianity  not  mysterious,"  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  "  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  contrary  to 
reason,  but  even  nothing  above  it;"  and,  in 
explaining  some  of  his  notions,  he  made  use  o£ 
several  arguments  from  Mr.  Locke's  "  Essay- 
concerning  Human  Understanding."  About 
the  same  time  several  treatises  were  published 
by  some  Unitarians,  maintaining,  that  there 
M'as  notliing  in  the  Christian  religion  but 
what  was  rational  and  intelligible,  which  sen- 
timent had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke. 
The  use  which  was  made  of  his  writings  in 
these  instances,  determined  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
our  author.  Acccordingly,  in  his  "  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  published  in 
1697,  he  censured  some  passages  in  the  "  Es- 
say concerning  Human  Understanding,"  as 
tending  to  suljvert  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Locke  immediately  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  this  charge,  in  "  A  Letter 
to  the  right  reverend  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester,"  Sec. ;  to  which  the  bishop  replied 
in  the  same  year.  This  was  confuted  in  a  se- 
cond letter  of  INIr.  Locke's  ;  which  drew  a  se- 
cond answer  from  the  bishop,  in  1698.  A 
third  letter  of  Mr.  Locke's,  was  the  last  which 
appeared  in  this  controversy,  the  death  of  the 
bishop  having  taken  place  not  long  after  its 
publication.  It  was  generally  admitted,  that 
l\Ir.  Locke  had  greatly  the  advantnge  of  the 
bishop  ill  tills  controversy.  When  speaking 
of  it,  M.  Le  Clerc  says,  "  Every  body  admired 
the  strength  of  INIr.  Locke's  reasonings,  and 
his  great  clearness  and  exactness,  not  only  in 
explaining  his  own  notions,  but  in  confuting 
those  of  his  adversary.  Nor  Mxre  men  of  un- 
derstanding less  surpiized,  that  so  learned  a 
man  as  the  bishop  should  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  had  all  the  disadvantages 
possible :  for  he  was  by  no  moans  able  to 
maintain  his  opinions  against  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  reasoning  he  neither  understood,  nor 
the  subject    itself  about  which  he    disputed. 
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Tliis  eminent  prelate  had  sp^nt  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  and  reading  a  prodigious  number 
of  books  j  but  was  no  great  philosopher ;  nor 
had  ever  accustomed  himjielf  to  that  close 
mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  which  Mr. 
Locke  did  so  highly  excel.  However,  though 
our  e.xcellent  philofopher  obtained  so  great  a 
victory  over  the  bishop,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  of  his  unjust  charges  against  him, 
and  of  his  writing  on  subjects  of  which  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  knowledge,  yet  he  did  not 
triumph  over  iiis  ignorance,  but  detected  and 
confuted  his  errors  with  civility  and  respect." 
And  an  Irish  prelate,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  thus 
expresses  himself  upon  the  subject :  "  I  have 
read  Mr.  Locke's  letter  to  the  bishop  of  "Wor- 
cester with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  wholly 
of  your  opinion,  that  he  has  fairly  laid  the  great 
bishop  on  his  back;  but  it  is  with  so  much  gen- 
tleness, as  if  he  were  afraid  not  only  of  hurting 
him,  but  even  of  spoiling  or  tumbling  his 
cloaths.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  which  I  most 
admire,  the  great  civility  and  good  manners  in 
his  book,  or  the  forcibleness  and  clearness  of 
his  reasonings." 

Mr.  Locke's  publications  in  the  controversy 
above  mentioned,   were  the  last  which  were 
committed  by  himself  to  the  press.     The  asth- 
jnatic  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  increasing  with  his  years,  began  now 
to  subdue  his  constitution,  and  rendered  him 
Very  infirm.     He,  therefore,  determined  to  re- 
sign his  post  of  commissioner  of  trade  and  plant- 
ations J  but  he  acquainted  none  of  his  friends 
with  his  design,  till  he  had  given  up  his  com- 
mission into  the  king's  own  hand.     His  ma- 
'jesty  was  very  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  told 
-Our  author,  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  with 
his  continuance  in  that  office,  though  he  should 
■give  little  or  no  attendance ;  for  that  he  did 
not  desire  him  to  stay  in  town  one  day  to  the 
injury  of  his  health.     But  Mr.  Locke  told  the 
king,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  hold  a 
place  to  which  a  considerable  salary  was  annex- 
ed, without  di.icharging  the  duties  of  it;  upon 
which  the  king   reluctantly   accepted   his   re- 
signation.    Mr.  Locke's  behaviour  in  this  in- 
stance, discovered  such  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  as  reflects  more  honour  on  his  cha- 
racter than  his  extraordinary  intellectual  en- 
dowments.    His  m.ajesty   entertained  a   great 
esteem  for  him,  and  would  sometimes  desire 
his  attendance,  in  order  to  consult  with  him 
on  public  affairs,  and  to  know  his  sentiments 
of  things.     From  this  time  Mr.  Locke  conti- 


nued altogether  at  Oates,  in  wltich  agreeable- 
retirement  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  thes 
study  of  the  sacred  scripture?.  In  this  einpioy- 
ment  he  found  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
regretted  his  not  having  devoted  more  of  his 
time  to  it  in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  And 
his  great  regard  for  the  sacred  writings  ap- 
pears from  his  answer  to  a  relation  who  had 
enquired  of  him,  what  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  for  a  young  gentleman  to  attain 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religiom? 
"  Let  him  study,"  said  Mr.  Locke,  "  the  holy 
scripture,  especially  in  the  New  I'cstament. 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author ;  salvation  for 
its  end  ;  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  matter."  Mr.  Locke  now  found 
his  asthmatic  disorder  growing  extremely  trou- 
blesome, though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  great  cheerfulness  of  mind.  In  this 
situation  his  sufferings  were  greatly  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attention  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation of  the  accomplished  lady  Masham,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cud- 
,  worth ;  as  this  lady  and  Mr.  Locke  had  a 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  each  other.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  summer  of  the  year 
1703,  a  season,  which,  in  former  years,  had 
always  restored  him  some  degrees  of  strength, 
he  perceived  that  it  had  began  to  fail  him  more 
remarkably  than  ever.  This  convinced  him 
that  his  dissolution  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  he  often  spoke  of  it  himself,  but  always 
with  great  composure  ;  while  he  omitted  none 
of  the  precautions  which,  from  his  skill  in 
physic,  he  knew  had  a  tendency  to  prolong  his 
life.  At  length,  his  legs  began  to  swell ;  and 
that  swelling  increasing  every  day,  his  strength 
visibly  diminished.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
take  leave  of  the  world,  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  God's  manifold  blessings  to  him, 
which  he  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his 
friends,  and  full  of  a  sincere  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  and  of  firm  hopes  m  the  promises 
of  future  life.  As  he  had  been  incapable  for  a 
considerable  time  of  going  to  church,  he 
thought  proper  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
home  ;  and  two  of  his  friends  communicating 
with  him,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finish- 
ed he  told  the  minister,  "  that  he  was  in  per- 
fect charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what 
name  soever  it  might  be  distinguished."  He 
lived  soine  months  after  this  ;  which  time  he 
spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.  On  the 
d.'.y  before  his  death,  lady  Masham  being  alone 
with   him,   and    sitting    by  his   bed-side,   he 
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exhorted  her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a 
state  of  preparation  for  a  better;  adding, 
"  that  he  hrid  lived  long  enough,  and  that  he 
thanked  God  he  had  enjoyed  a  happy  lif.'  ; 
but  that  after  all,  he  looked  upon  il.it,  life 
to  be  nothing  but  vanity."  He  had  no 
rest  that  night ;  and  resolved  to  try  to  rise 
on  the  following  morning ;  whi-.h  he  did, 
and  was  carried  into  his  study,  where  he 
was  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  and  slept  for  a 
considerable  time.  Seeming  a  little  refreshed, 
he  would  be  dressed  as  he  used  to  be  ;  and 
observing  lady  Masham  reading  to  lierself  in 
the  Psalms  while  h"  was  dressing,  he  request- 
ed her  to  read  aloud.  She  did  so  ;  and  he 
appeared  very  attentive,  till  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  he  desired  her  to  break  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  expired,  on  the,  twenty-eighth  of 
"October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Oates,  where  there  is  a  decent  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  modest  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  written  by  himself. 

Thus  died  that  great  and  most  excellent  phi- 
losopher John  Locke,  who  was  rendered  illus- 
tiious  not  only  by  his  wisdom,  but  by  his  piety 
and  virtue,  by  his  love  of  truth  and  diligence 
In  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  by  his  generous  ardour 
ip  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind.  His  writings  have  immortalised  his 
name;  and,  particularly,  his  "Essay  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding."  In  this  work, 
*' discarding  all  systematic  theories,  he  has,  from 
actual  experience  and  observation,  delineated 
tire  features,  and  described  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
and  minuteness  not  to  be  found  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  Des  Cartes.  After  clearing  the 
way,  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of 
innate  notions  and  principles,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  the  author  traces  all  ideas  to 
two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection ;  treats 
at  large  on  the  nature  of  ideas, '  simple  and 
complex ;  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding  in  forming,  distinguishing,  com- 
pounding, and  associating  them  ;  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  words  are  applied  as  represent- 
ations of  ideas  ;  of  the  dilHculties  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  search  after  truth,  which  arise 
from  the  imperfections  of  these  signs ;  and  of 
the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees,  casual  hin- 
drances, and  necessary  limits,  of  human  know- 
ledge. Ihough  several  topics  are  treated  of 
in  this  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  epi- 
sodical with  respect  to  the  main  design  ; 
though  many  opinions  which  the  autiior  ad- 


vances may  admit  of  controversy ;  and  though, 
on  some  topics,  he  may  not  h.ve  expressed 
himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  on 
others  may  be  thoUj;ht  too  verbose  ;  the  work 
is  of  inestimable  value,  as  a  history  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  not  compiled  from  former 
books,  but  written  from  matcn  ds  collected  by 
a  long  and  attentive  observacion  of  what  passes 
in  the  human  mind."  His  next  grejt  work, 
the  "  I'wo  Treatises  of  Government,"  is  also 
a  performance  which  will  render  his  memory 
dear  to  the  enlightened  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious frv;edom.  But  even  in  this  country, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  defensible  only  on 
the  principles  therein  laid  down,  it  has  been 
violently  opposed  by  the  advocates  for  thoie 
slavish  doctrines  which  were  discarded  at  the 
revolution  in  1688;  and  by  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  would  submit  to  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  to  which  tlie  best  systems  of  go- 
vernment are  liable,  rather  than  encourage 
attempts  after  those  improvements  in  civil 
policy,  which  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and 
of  science,  might  give  men  just  reason  to  hope 
for,  and  to  expect.  And  in  our  time,  we  have  seea 
a  formal  attempt  made  to  overturn  the  princi- 
ples in  Mr.  Locke's  work  by  Dr.  Tucker,  dean 
of  Gloucester,  in  Ids  "  Preatise  on  Civil  Go- 
vernment," published  in  the  year  178 1.  That 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Locke  "  are  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  al!  society;" 
that  his  ^Tilings,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples,  "  have  laid  a 
fouiidation  for  such  disturbances  and  dissen- 
tions,  such  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities, 
as  ages  to  come  will  noi  be  able  to  settle  and 
compose ;"  and,  speaking  of  the  paradoxes 
which  he. supposes  to  attend  the  syftem  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers,  he  asserted,  that 
";they  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, as  well  as  ridiculous  schemes,  that  ever 
disgraced  the  reasoning  faculties  of  human  na- 
ture." To  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  it  was  for 
a  time  fashionable  to  applaud  his  libel  on  the 
doctrines  of  our  author-  But  his  p;ross  mis- 
representations of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke, 
his  laborious  attempts  to  involve  lilm  in  dark- 
ness aiid  obscurity,  and  to  draw  imaginary 
consequences  from  his  propositions,  which 
cannot  by  any  just  reasoning  be  deducible  frorn 
them,  were  ably  exposed  111  diflerent  publica- 
tions; and  by  no  v.'riter  with  greater  force 
and  spirit,  than  by  Dr.  Towers,  in  his  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  political  Principles  of  Mr.. 
Locke,  in  ;\nsw.cr  to  the  Objections  of.  tlie. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,"  pub- 
lished in  1782,  in  octavo. 

Of  Ml".  Locke's  private  character,  an  account 
was  first  publislied  by  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  an  amanuensis,  wluch  was  after- 
wards prefixed  by  M.  des  Maize^jCto  "  A  Col- 
lection of  several  Pieces  of  Mr. Locke  never  before 
printed,"  &c.,  published  in  I  720 ;  from  which, 
together   with  I\I.   le  Clerc's    "  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,"  we   shall  present  our  readers  with 
some  interesting    particulars  relating   to    this 
great   man.      IMr.   Locke   possessed   a   great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  intimately 
conversant  in  the  business  of  it.     He  was  pru- 
dent,  without   cunning;     he    engaged   men^ 
esteem  by  his  probity ;  and  took  care  to  secuire 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  false  friends  and 
sordid  flatterers.     Averse  to  all  mean  compli- 
ance, his  wisdom,  his  experience,  and  his  gen- 
tle manner,  gained  him  the  respect  of  his  in- 
feriors, the  esteem  of  his  equals,  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  those  of  the  highest 
quality.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and 
politeness  of  his  behaviour;    and  those  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  writings,  or  by  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired,  and  who  had 
supposed  him  a  reserved  or  austere  man,  were 
surprised,  if  they  happened  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  to  find  him  all  affability,  good  humour, 
and    complaisance.     If  there  was  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  bear,  it  was  ill  manners, 
Avith  which  he  was  always  disgusted,  unless 
when  it  proceeded  from  ignorance ;  but  when 
it  was  the  effect  of  pride,  ill  nature,  or  brutaHty, 
he  detested  it.     Civility  he  considered  to  be 
not  only  a  duty  of  humanity,  but  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  what  ought  to  be  more 
frequently  pressed  and  urged  upon  men  than 
it  commonly  is.     With  a  vievr  to  promote  it, 
he  recommended  a  treatise  in  the  moral  essays 
written    by    the    gentlemen   of    Port    Royal, 
•'  concerning  the   means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men;"  and  also  the  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Wichcote  on  this  and  other  moral  subjects. 
He  was  exact  to  his  word,  and  religiously  per- 
formed whatever  he  promised.     Though  he 
chiefly  loved  truths  which  were  useful,   and 
with  such  stored  his  mind,  and  was  best  pleas- 
ed to  make  them  the  subjects  of  conversation; 
yet  he  used  to  say,  that,  in  order  to  employ 
one  part  of  this  life  in  serious  and  important 
occupations,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  another 
Jh  mere  amusements  ;   and,  when  an  occasion 
naturally   offered,   he    gave   himself  up  with 
pleasure  to  the  charms  of  a  free  and  facetious 
conversation.     He  remembered  many  agree- 


able stories,  which  he  always  introduced  with 
great  propriety,;  and  generally  made  them  yet 
more  delightful,  by  his  natural  and  pleasant 
manner  of  telling  them.  He  had  a  peculiar 
art  in  conversation,  of  leading  people  to  talk 
concerning  what  they  best  understood.  With 
a  gardener  he  conversed  of  gardening;  with 
a  jeweller  of  jewels ;  with  a  chemist  of  che- 
mistry, &:c.  "By  this,"  said  he,  "I  please 
those  men,  who  commonly  can  speak  perti- 
nently upon  nothing  else.  As  they  believe  I 
have  an  esteem  for  their  profession,  they  are 
charmed  with  showing  their  abilities  before 
me ;  and  I,  in  the  mean  while,  improve  my- 
self by  their  discourse."  And,  indeed,  he  had 
by  this  method  acquired  a  very  good  insight 
into  all  the  arts.  He  used  to  say  too,  tliat  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  contained  more  true 
philosophy,  than  all  those  fine  learned  hypo- 
theses, which,  having  no  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things,  are  fit  only  to  make  men  lose  tlieir 
time  in  inventing  or  comprehending  them.  By 
the  several  questions  which  he  would  put  to 
artificers,  he  would  find  out  the  secret  of  their 
art,  which  they  did  not  understand  themselves; 
and  often  give  them  views  entirely  new,  which 
sometimes  they  put  in  practice  to  their  profit. 
He  was  so  far  from  assuming  those  affected 
airs  of  gravity,  by  which  some  persons,  as  well 
learned  as  unlearned,  love  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  infallible 
marks  of  impertinence.  Nay,  sometimes,  he 
would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  stu- 
died gravity,  in  order  to  turn  it  the  better  Into 
ridicule  :  and  upon  such  occasions  he  always 
recollected  this  maxim  of  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  which  he  particularly  admired,  "  that 
gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind."  One  thing, 
which  those  who  lived  any  time  with  Mr. 
Locke  could  not  help  observing  in  him  was, 
that  he  used  his  reason  in  every  thing  he  did  ; 
and  that  nothing  that  was  useful,  seemed  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  and  care.  He  often 
used  to  say,  that  "  there  was  an  art  in  every 
thing ;"  and  it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  see  it, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  went  about  tlae 
most  trifling  things.  •        'i 

As  Mr.  Locke  kept  utility  in  view  in  all  this 
disquisitions,  he  esteemed  the  employments  of 
men  only  in  proportion  to  the  good  which 
they  were  capable  of  producing.  On  this 
account  he  had  no  great  value  for  those  critics, 
or  tn£rc  grammarians,  who  waste  their  lives 
in  corajcring  words  and  phrases,  and  in  com- 
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ing  to  a  determination  in  the  cliolce  of  a  vari- 
ous reading,  in  a  passage  of  no  importance. 
He  valued  yet  less  those  professed  disputants, 
v.'lio,  beina;  wholly  possessed  with  a  desire  of 
coming  ofF  with  victory,  fortify  tliemselves  be- 
hind the  ambiguity  of  a  word,  to  give  their 
adversaries  the  more  trouble;  and  whenever 
he  had  to  argue  with  such  prrsons,  if  he  did 
not  before-hand  strongly  resolve  to  keep  his 
temper,  he  was  apt  to  grow  somewhat  warm. 
For  his  natural  disposition  was  irritable ;  but 
his  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any 
resentment,  it  was  ag.iinsr  himself,  for  having 
givv-n  way  to  such  a  ridiculous  passion,  which, 
as  iiv  used  to  say,  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  but  never  yet  did  the  least  good.  He 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  excepting  such  as 
were  idi;  i  or  profane,  and  spent  their  Sundays 
in  ale-houses,  instead  of  attending  at  church. 
And  he  particularly  compassionated  those, 
who,  after  th.ey  had  laboured  as  long  as 
their  strength  would  permit,  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  He  said,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  keep  tliem  from  starving,  but  that  a  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  for  them,  sufficient  to 
render  them  comfortable.  In  his  friendships 
he  was  warm  and  steady  ;  and,  therefore,  felt 
a  strong  indignation  against  any  discovery  of 
treachery  or  insincerity  in  those  in  whom 
he  confided.  It  is  said,  that  a  particu- 
lar person,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  was  discovered  by  him  to  have  acted  with 
great  baseness  and  perfidy.  He  had  not  only 
taken  every  method  privately  of  doing  Mr. 
Locke  what  injury  he  could  in  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  but  had 
also  gone  off  with  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
was  his  property,  and  at  a  time  too  when  lie 
knew  that  such  a  step  must  involve  him  in  con- 
siderable difficulties.  Many  years  after  all 
intercourse  had,  by  such  treachery,  been  brok- 
en off  between  them,  and  when  Mr.  Locke 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  ant!  plantations, 
information  was  brought  to  him  one  morning 
■while  he  was  at  breakfast,  that  a  person  shab- 
bily dressed  requested  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  him.  Mr.  Locke,  with  the  politeness  and 
humanity  which  were  natural  to  him,  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  admitted  ;  and  beheld, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  his  false  friend,  re- 
duced by  a  life  of  cunning  and  extravagance  to 
poverty  and  distress,  and  come  to  solicit  his  for- 
giveness, and  to  implore  his  assistance.  Air. 
Locke  looked  at  him  for  some  time  very  stcdfastly, 
without  speaking  one  word.     At  length,  taking 


out  a  fifty-pound  note,  he  presented  it  to  him  with 
the  following  remarkable  dcdar  I'ion ;  "Though 
1  sincerely  forgive  your  beliaviour  to  mc,  yet 
I  must  never  put  it  in  your  power  to  injure  me 
a  second  time.  Take  this  trifle,  which  I  give, 
not  as  a  mark  of  my  former  friendship,  but  as 
a  relief  to  your  present  wants,  and  consign  to 
the  service  of  your  necessities,  without  recollect- 
ing how  little  you  deserve  it.  No  reply  !  It  i3 
impossible  to  regain  my  good  opinion ;  for 
know,  friendship  once  injured  is  for  ever 
lost." 

Mr.  Locke  was  natur.illy- very  active,  and 
employe<l  himself  as  much  as  his  health  would 
permit.  Sometimes  he  diverted  himself  by 
working  in  the  garden,  at  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  loved  walking ;  but  being  pre- 
vented by  his  asthmatic  complaint  from  taking 
much  of  that  exercise,  he  used  to  ride  out 
after  dinner,  either  on  horseback  or  in  an 
open  chaise,  as  he  was  able  to  bear  it.  His 
bad  health  occasioned  disturbance  to  no  person 
but  himself;  and  persons  might  be  with  him 
without  any  other  concern  than  that  created 
by  seeing  him  suffer.  He  did  not  difler  from 
others  in  the  article  of  diet;  but  his  ordinary  drink 
was  only  water;  and  this  he  thought  was  the 
cause  of  his  having  his  life  prolonged  to  such  an 
.age,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. To  the  same  cause,  also,  he  thought 
that  the  preservation  of  his  eye-sight  was  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  ;  for  he  could 
read  by  candle-light  all  sorts  of  books  to  the 
last,  if  they  were  not  of  a  very  small  print,  and 
he  had  never  made  use  of  spectacles.  He  had 
no  other  disorder  but  his  asthma,  excepting  a 
deafness  of  six  month's  continuance  about  four 
years  before  his  death.  Writing  to  a  friend 
while  labouring  under  this  affliction,  he  ob- 
served, that  since  it  had  entirely  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  "  he  did  not 
know  but  it  was  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf." 
Among  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  man,  that  of  queen  Caroline,  consort 
of  king  George  II.,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked : 
for  that  princess,  having  erected  a  pavilion  in 
Richmond  park  in  honour  of  philosophy, 
placed  in  it  our  author's  bust,  with  those  of 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  prime 
English  philosophers.  INIr.  Locke  left  several 
MSS.  behind  him,  from  which  his  executors, 
sir  Fcter  King,  and  Anthony  Collins,  esq. 
published,  in  1705,  his  "  Paraplirase  and 
Notes  up<in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians," 
in  4to;  which  were  soon  followed  by  those 
upon  the  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians, 
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with  an  essay  prefixed,  for  the  understanillng 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul 
himself.     In    1706,  "  Posthumous  Works   of 
Mr.  Locke"  were  published  in  8vo.  comprizing 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing,"   supplemt'ntary    to    the    author's   essay ; 
"  An  E.\amination   of  Malebranche's  Opinion 
of  seeing  all   things  in  God,"  ixc.     In    1708, 
*'  Some  familiar  Letters  between  iMr.  Locke 
and  several  of  his   Friends"  were  also    pub- 
lished in  8vo.;  and  in  1720,  M.  Des  Maizeaux's 
"  Collection,"  already  noticed  by  us.     But  ail 
our  author's  works  have  been  collected  toge- 
ther, and   frequently  reprinted,  'm  three  vols. 
folio,  and  in  four  vols.  410.      Bio^.  Brit.     Life 
prefixed   to  the  4ta.    Edition   of  Locke's   M'crks. 
Brit.   Biog.       Le    C/erc's    Bibllotkequc    Choisie. 
Toiven's    Findicfition    of  Mr.    Lockers  political 
Principles.     Enfield's  Hist.   Phil.  vol.  IL  b.  x. 
ch.  3.§.  I.— M. 

LOIR,  Nicholas,  a  French  painter,  born 
at  Paris  in  1624,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith. 
He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under  Bourdon,  but 
adopted  the  manner  neither  of  that  master  nor 
of  any  other.  He  visited  Rome  in  1637, 
■where  he  laid  in  a  large  Stock  of  ideas,  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that  he 
could  recall  them  at  pleasure.  A  great  abun- 
dance of  thoughts  upon  any  given  subject  was 
therefore  his  characteristic,  which  gave  facility 
and  variety  to  his  works,  but  vv'ithout  any  thing 


fourscore  engravings  from  his  works  by  dif- 
ferent ma'teis  attest  the  reputation  he  once 
possessed.  He  died  in  1679.  D' Argeiiville. 
Pilkinglons  Diet. — A. 

LOKMAN,    surnamed    Al-Hahim,   or    the 
Wise,  a  philosopher  in  high  repute  among  the 
eastern  nations,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  collec- 
tion of  maxims  and  fables,  which  convey  no 
inelegant  specimen  of  the  moral   doctrine  of 
the    ancient    Arabians.       Mahomet    gave   his 
name  to  the  thirty- first  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
in  which  he  introduces  God  as  thus  speaking: 
"  We  have  given  wisdom  to  Lokman."     The 
interpreters  of  this  chapter  differ  among  tlrem- 
selves  concerning  the  sense  in  which  his  sur- 
name is  to  be  understood;  some  maintaining 
that  it  implies  the  gift  of  prophecy,  while  others 
restrict  its  meaning  to  a  high  degree  of  mental 
sagacity,  supernaturally  infused.     The  Maho- 
metan doctors,  likewise,  entertain  different  hy- 
potheses respecting  his  country,  and  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished.     According  to  some, 
he  was  the  nephew  of  Job,  by  his  sister,  or 
the    son   of  his    aunt,    and    consequently  his 
cousin;  but  according  to  others,  he  was  the 
great   nephew   of    Abraham.       The    greater 
number  of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  however, 
deny  his  claim  to  so  high  an  antiquity,  and 
make  him  a  contemporary  with  David  and  So- 
lomon.    The  latter  all  agree,  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia,  and  in  a  servile 


that  indicated  superior  genius.     As  a  proof  of    condition,  whose  occupation  was  either  that  of 


these  cjualities,  it  is  related  that  he  laid  a  wager 
with  some  brother-artists,  that  he  would  in 
one  day  design  twelve  holy  families,  in  which 
not  one  figure  should  resemble  another;  and 
won  his  bet.  He  drew  correctly,  grouped  his 
pieces  with  elegance,  "was  a  good  colourist, 
and  painted  all  parts  of  his  subjects  equally 
well,  figures,  landscape,  architecture,  and  or- 
naments. He  particularly  excelled  in  his  wo- 
men and  children.  On  his  return  from  Rome, 
he  was  much  employed  at  Paris,  and  became 
professor  and  rector  of  the  academy  of  painting 


a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  or  a  shepherd.  Ihey  re- 
late, that  after  having  been  a  slave  in  different 
countries,  he  was  at  length  sold  among  the  Is- 
raelites. His  wisdom  they  ascribe  to  divine 
inspiration;  and  the  account  which  they  pre- 
serve of  the  manner  in  which  he  received  that 
gift  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
scripture  history  of  Solomon.  It  states,  that 
while  Lokman  was  one  day  asleep  at  noon, 
angels  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  re- 
posing, and  saluted  him  without  rendering 
themselves  visible.-  Hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing 


He  painted  several  ceilings  for  the  palaces  of    no  person,  Lokman  was  silent;  when  the  an- 
■  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  adopted  that  mo-    gels  said  to  him,  "  We  are  the  messengers  of 


narch's  favourite  allegorical  emblem  of  the  sun, 
and  gained  a  pension  for  the  adulation  of  his 
pencil.  Many  of  his  works  were  allegorical; 
but  his  invention  in  this  walk  does  not  seem  to 
have  soared  very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from 


God,  thy  creator  and  ours,  who  has  sent  us  to 
declare  to  thee,  that  he  will  make  thee  a  mo- 
narch, and  hislieutcnant  on  earth."  Lokman  re- 
plied, "  If  God  has  absolutely  commanded  that 
such  as  you  say  is  to  be  my  destiny,  his  will  be 


a.  piece  in  which,  to  illustrate  the  maxim  "  Sine  done  in  all  things;  and  I  hope,  that  in  that  situa- 

Gerere   &   Baccho  frigef  Venus,"  he  painted  tion  he  will  grant  me  the  grace  necessary  for 

Venus  warming  herself  at  a  fire,  and  Ceres  enabling  me  faithfully  to  execute  his  pleasure, 

and  Bacchus  retiring.     Loir  made  a  number  of  Were  he  pleased,  however,  to  grant  me  the  li- 

etchings  from  his  own  designs;   and  about  berty  of  choosing  my  condition  in  life,  I  would 
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rather  continue  in  my  present  stntc,  nnd  tl-.nr 
he  would  preserve  me  from  offending  liim; 
otherwise,  nil  the  grandeur  of  the  world  would 
be  a  burden  to  me."  This  answer  of  liokmnn 
was  so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  immedivitely 
bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  wisdom  in  such 
r.n  eminent  degree,  that  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
struct mankind  by  a  great  variety  of  maxims, 
sentenees,  and  parables,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  in  number,  each  of  which  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  whole  world.  The  anecdotes 
which  remain  concerning  the  Hfe  of  Lokman, 
arc  found  scattered  in  tlie  writings  of  several 
of  the  orientals,  wlio  have  introduced  them  as 
ornaments  to  their  poems,  and  other  works. 
From  the  selection  of  them  made  by  D'Her- 
belct,  and  in  the  notice  prefixed  to  Marcel's 
edition  of  Lokman's  fables,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  specimens,  from  which 
they  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wisdom 
attributed  to  this  celebrated  character  in  an- 
cient story. 

Lokman  was  one  day  seated  in  the  midst  cf 
a  circle  of  auditors,  when  a  man  of  high  rank 
among  the  Jews,  observing  the  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  that  black  slave,  whom  he  had  seen 
attending  the  flocks  of  a  person  whom  he 
named?  "  It  is  true,"  said  Lokman  modestly, 
"  I  am  he."  The  other  then  asked  him,  how, 
in  that  low  condition,  he  had  acquired  tlie 
knov/ledge  of  a  sage  and  philosopher?  "  It 
was,"  replied  Lokman,  "  by  following  exactly 
these  three  precepts:  always  speak  the  truth, 
without  disguise;  keep,  inviolably,  the  pro- 
mises which  you  have  made;  and  never  med- 
dle with  what  does  not  concern  you."  Thaa- 
leby  relates,  in  his  commentary  on  the  koran, 
that  Lokman  being  sent  with  other  slaves  into 
the  country,  to  fetch  some  fruit,  his  comrades 
ventured  to  eat  a  considerable  quantity,  and  af- 
terwards accused  our  philosopher  of  being  the 
offender.  But  he  justified  himself  by  drinking 
warm  water,  till  his  innocence  was  proved 
from  the  contents  of  his  stomach;  and  the 
other  slaves,  being  obliged  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, soon  afforded  evidence  where  the  guilt 
lay.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet  GelaledcLin 
has  introduced  this  story  into  his  moral  poem, 
entitled  "  Methnawy,"  and  gives  it  this  singu- 
lar moral  application:  "  O  ye!  who  here  be- 
low cloak  yourselves  with  the  vestments  of  the 
upright  man,  and  conceal  witliin  your  h.earts 
every  kind  of  vice,  when,  in  the  great ^hly  of 
judgment,  you  will  be  ccmpelled  to  drink  of  its 
hot  and  scalding  water,  all  t!;at  you  have  hid 
from  the  world  with  so  mucli  care,  will  appear 
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in  open  view  (o  all,  and  tlie  reputation  whi-h 
you  have  gained  through  vour  h\pocrisy,  will 
then  be  changed  into  shame  and  confusion." 
Waheb,  in  n  Turkish  commentary  on  the  31st 
chapter  of  the  koran,  relates  the  folLowing  sen- 
tentious maxims  of  our  philosopher:  "  Lokman, 
b':ing  asked  from  whom  he  had  learned  that 
wisdom  and  discernment,  wliich  made  him 
sliine  so  conspicuously  on  every  subject,  an- 
swered, it  is  from  the  blind,  who  will  beliCve 
nothing  but  what  they  touch  with  their  OM-n 
hands."  "  It  was  Lokman  who  first  said,  that 
the  tongue  and  the  heart  were  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  parts  of  men."  Saady,  the  mo^t 
illustrious  of  the  Persian  poets,  in  his  "  P.ostan"' 
and  his  "  Gulistan,"  has  given  several  traits 
and  maxims  of  Lokman,  two  of  which  wc 
shall  lay  before  our  readers.  "  A  caravan,  in 
which  i.okman  was  present,  having  been  pil- 
laged by  robbers,  who  could  not  be  moved  to 
pity  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  suf- 
ferers, one  of  the  plundered  merchants  said 
to  Lokman,  '  thou  shouldst  have  given  to  these 
robbers  lessons  of  wisdom  and  good  conduct; 
perhaps  they  might  then  have  been  diverted 
from  their  purpose  by  thy  advice  and  remon- 
strances, and  would  have  restored  to  us  our 
goods,  or,  at  least,  in  part  repaired  the  heavy 
loss  which  they  have  occasioned  us.'  '  It 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  loss,'  replied 
Lokman,  '  to  have  thrown  away  lessons  of 
wisdom  on  villains  incapable  of  understanding 
or  appreciating  them.  No  file  can  polish  the 
iron,  when  the  rust  has  entirely  consumed  it." 
"  Lokman  being  asked,  whence  he  had  drawn 
that  treasure  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  answered, 
'  It  is  from  the  foolish  and  wicked;  by  observ- 
ing their  actions  and  comparing  them  with  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  I  have  learned 
wliat  to  perform,  and  what  to  shun.  The  wise 
and  prudent  man  can  extract  benefit  from 
poison  itself,  whil-t  the  most  excellent  precepts 
are  of  no  advantage  to  the  fool.'" 

Another  remarkable  trait  cf  Lokman  is  re- 
lated in  a  Persian  poem,  entitled  "  Niganistan." 
Lokman's  master  having  one  day  given  him  a 
bitter  melon,  or  coloq\untida,  to  eai,  he  im- 
mediately ate  it  all,  without  shewing  tlie  least 
repugnance.  Surprized  at  his  ready  obedience, 
his  master  said  to  him,  "  how  was  it  possible 
for  you  to  eat  a  fruit  so  disagreeable  to  the 
taste?"  Lokman  replied,  "  I  have  received  so 
many  sweets  from  you,  that  it  is  not  surprizing 
I  should  have  eaten  the  only  bitter  fruit  which 
you  have  ever  given  me."  J  his  generous  an- 
swer so  forcibly  struck  his  master,  that  he  ini- 
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mediately  gave  him  his  liberty.     Some  idea  of 
the  high  sense  which  the  orientals  entertain  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  philosopher,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  their  common  use  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  to  teach  any  thing  to  Lokman,"  which 
is  employed   to  express  something  absolutely 
impossible.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Waliomet,   in    the   chapter   of    the    koran    to 
which  his  name  is  prefixed,  puts  into  Lokman's 
mouth  these  maxims  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  which  are  repeated  in  almost  every  page 
of  that  book:  "  And  Lokman  gave  this  lesson 
to  his  son — O  my  son!  associate  no  name  with 
that  of  God;  for  it  is  a  very  culpable  error  to 
suppose  an  equal  to  the  Almighty."     In  this 
passage  Mahomet  uses  the  authority  of  Lok- 
man as  a  support  for  his  own  opinions;  which 
shews  the  high  degree  of  esteem  in  which  he 
■was  held  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  time  when  the 
koran  was  made  public.     This  esteem  is  not  in 
the  least  diminished  at  the  present  day;  and 
several  of  the   ^lussulman  doctors  even  give 
him  the  title  of  saint  and  prophet.     They  re- 
present him  to  have  been  as  virtuous  and  pious, 
as  he  was  wise;  to  have  generally  preserved 
strict    silence,    applying   himself  intensely  to 
contemplation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  exercise 
of  love  to  God:  whence  they  observe,  that 
God  indulged  him  with  his  peculiar  favour  and 
affection,  on  account  of  the  love  which  he  en- 
tertained for  God.     Some  writers  assert,  that 
he  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  king  David,  who  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him;  and  the  author  of  the 
•'  Tarikh  Montekheb"  informs  us,  that  he  died 
in  Judea,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  anc|  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Lokman  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Ramlah,  a  small  town  in  Syria,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.     Marcel  maintains,  tliat  the 
fables  of  Lckman,  with  those  of  Pilpay,  may 
be   considered  as   the  only  original   pieces   of 
composition  of  this  species,  and  of  which  the 
fables   of  ^^op,   most  of  those  of  Phsedrus, 
and  even  many  of  La  Fontaine  are  only  trans- 
lations and  copies.     "  If  it  is  true,"  says  he, 
•'  that  ^sop  is  not  a  mere  fictitious  personage, 
at  least  he  must  have  existed  long  after  Lok- 
man.    Plutarch,  buidas,  and  Pausanias,  agree 
in  placing  -lEsop  ..bout  the  time  of  Croesus, 
king   of  Lydia,  and   Solon,    legislator  of  the 
Athenians,  that  is  to  say,  some  time  between 
the  46th  ar.d  55th  Olympiad.     Now  all  the 
oriental  writers,  both  ihe  Arabian  and  Persian, 
unanimou>ly  agree  in  placing  the  life  of  Lok- 
man 500  ytars  prior  to  that  of  ^sop,  at  the 
same  period  with  the  reign  of  Dav/ud  or  David 
over  the  Hebrews,  and  Kaykaus  and  Kayk- 


hosru  over  the  Persians.  In  this  case,  Lokmats 
would  be  the  original  from  whom  iEsop  bor- 
rowed his  apologues,  as  the  latter  might  easily 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
f.ibulist,  during  the  residence  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made  in  the  courts  of  different  princes 
of  Asia.  But  the  opinion  the  most  generally 
received,  and  which  indeed  is  m.ueh  more  pro- 
bable than  the  former,  is,  that  Lokman  is  the 
same  person,  whom  the  Greeks,  not  knowing 
his  real  name,  have  called,  in  their  own  tongue, 
AiG-xTto;,  or  JEsop,  a  term  derived  from  that  of 
Ai'njsTrSj  or  Ethiopian,  by  a  slight  change,  which 
often  occurs  in  a  word  while  passing  from  one 
dialect  to  another."  And  he  conceives  that 
the  particulars  concerning  Lokman,  already 
given  from  the  oriental  writers,  many  of  which 
are  also  related  of  ^sop,  serve  to  establish 
the  identity  between  them.  His  hypothesis 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  plausibility ;  but  is  at- 
tended with  chronological  difficulties,  on  which 
we  are  incapable  of  deciding.  We  therefore 
leave  it,  together  with  the  opinion  of  other 
critics,  that  the  work  attributed  to  Lokman 
seems  rather  to  be  a  collection  of  ancient  fa- 
bles, than  the  production  of  any  one  writer, 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  think  it  a 
point  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  scanty  relics 
of  the  fables  of  Lokman  were  published  by 
Erpenius,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  the  end  of 
his  Arabic  grammar,  'in  1636,  and  1656,  in 
4to.;  and  Tannaquil  Faber  presented  them  to 
the  public  in  elegant  Latin  verse.  A  French 
translation  of  them  was  published  by  Galland, 
together  with  those  of  Pilpay,  in  1 7 14,  in  two 
vols.  i2mo.;  and  in  the  year  1803,  we  saw 
announced  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  them, 
in  the  original  Arabic,  accompanied  with  a 
French  translation,  by  citizen  J.  J.  Marcel. 
UEcrbelofs  Bibl.  Orient.  Ger2.  Diet.  Alontk. 
Mag.  Jan.  1803.— M. 

LOLLARD,  Walter.  Most  ecclesi.isti- 
cal  writers  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a 
particular  sect,  who  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome  in  many  religious  points;  and  that 
Ay  alter  Lollhard,  who  was  burnt  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  heresy,  was  their  founder. 
Dr.  IMosheim,  however,  has  shewn,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  m.anner,  that  the  term  Loll- 
hard  was  not  a  surname  appropriate  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  applied  indifferently 
to  various  religious  communities.  Lollhard,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
signifies  a  person  who  -is  continually  praising 
Gcd  luith  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour. 
And  because  those  who  praised  God  generally 
did  it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of 
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t!ie  middle  age,  to  praise  God^  meant  to  s'uig  to 
him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed  in 
acts  of  adoration,  were  called  religmn  singers. 
And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as  a 
certain  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God, 
tlierefore  those  who  aspired  after  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  piety  and  religion,  and  for 
tliat  purpose  were  more  frequently  occupied  in 
singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than  others, 
were,  in  the  common  popular  language,  called 
Lollkards.  ITpon  this  the  word  Lollhard  ac- 
quired the  same  meaning  with  that  of  the  word 
Begkard,  which  denoted  a  person  remarkable 
for  piety;  for  in  all  the  old  records,  from  the 
eleventh  century,  these  words  are  synonymous: 
so  that  all  who  are  styled  Beghards  are  also 
called  Lollkards]  and  there  are  precisely  as 
many  sorts  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter. 
Those  who  in  modern  times  the  monks  called 
lay  brothers,  were  formerly  named  Lollhavd bre- 
thren. The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  an  enthu- 
siastical  sect  which  originated  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  by  some  styled  Beggards,  by  others 
Lollards;  and  the  priests  of  the  community  are 
frequently  called  Lollard  brethren.  Walter, 
who  was  burnt  at  Cologne,  is  by  some  called 
a  Beggard,  by  others  a  Lollard ;  and  by  otlicrs 
a  minorite.  The  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  prayers  and  other 
pious  exercises,  often  go  by  the  name  of  Lol- 
lards. The  Cellite  brethren,  or  J^lexians,  whose 
piety  was  very  exemplary,  did  no  sooner  appear 
in  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  than  the  people  gave  them  the 
title  of  Lollards.  A  particular  reason,  indeed, 
for  //•>«>  being  distinguished  by  this  name  was, 
that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it 
their  business,  from  motives  of  compassion 
and  piety,  to  visit  and  comfort  those  who, 
being  infected  by  pestilential  disorders, 
were  shamefully  neglected  by  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who 
were  cut  off  by  them;  on  which  occasion  they 
sang  a  dirge  over  them,  in  a  mournful  and  in- 
distinct tone,  as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave. 
The  same  reason  that  afterwards  changed  the 
word  Beggard  from  its  primitive  meaning,  con- 
tributed also  to  give,  in  process  of  time,  a  dif- 
ferait  signification  to  that  of  Lollard,  even  its 
being  assumed  by  persons  that  dishonoured  it. 
For  among  these  Lollards,  who  made  such  ex- 
traordinary pretences  to  piety  and  religion,  and 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  medi- 
tation, prayer,  and  such  like  acts  of  piety,  there 
were  many  abominable  hypocrites,  who  en- 
tertained the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and 
concealed  the  most  enormous  vices,  under  tiie 


specious  mask  of  this  extraordinary  profession. 
But  it  w.ii  chiefly  after  the  rise  of  the  j^lexianf, 
or  Cellites,  that  the  name  Lollard  became  infa- 
mous.    For  the  clergy,  whose  reputation  was 
not  a  little  hurt  by  their  active  and  useful  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  tlve  men- 
dicant friars,  who  found   their  profits   dimi- 
nished by  the  growing  credit  of  these  new  so- 
cieties, became  inveteratcly  exa.'peratod  against 
them,  propagated  injurious  suspicions  concern- 
ing them,   and  endeavcured   to  persuade   the 
people,  that  innocent  and   beneficent  as  the 
Lollards  seemed  to  be,  they  were  in  reality  the 
contrary,  being  tainted  with  the  most  perni- 
cious sentiments  of  a  religious  kind,  and   se- 
cretly addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices.     T  hus  by 
degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any  person,  who 
covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the  pretence 
of  piety,  was  called  a  Lollard.     So  that  this 
was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
person,  or    any  one   particular  sect,  but  was 
formerly  common  to  all  persons  and  all  sects, 
who  were   supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety 
towards  God  and  the  church,  under  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  extraordinary  piety.  Hence 
it  was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
followers  of  "VVickliff  in  England,  and  to  the 
earliest  opponents  to  popery  among  the  Bo- 
hemiaiis,  Germans,  Flemish,  Swiss,  and  Pied- 
montese.     Walter  the   Lollard,    whose    name 
has  given  rise  to  this  article,  was  a  Dutchman 
by  birth,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence,   and    became   the    chief    leader    and 
champion  of  the  Beggards   upon   the   Rhine. 
Having  been  driven  by  persecution  from  Upper 
Germany,  he  removed  from   Mcntz  to    Co- 
logne, where  he  was  arrested  by  the  inquisi- 
tion.    Being  tried  for  heresy,  and  refusing  to 
renounce  the  opinions  of  the  mystics  which  he 
had   embraced,   he    was    condemned    to    the ' 
flames.     To  this    cruel   punishment    he    sub- 
mitted, with  the  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  of 
a  primitive  martyr,  in  the  year  1322.  Mosheim 
Hi  St.  Led.  sac.  xiv.  par.  ii.  cap.  2 .  ct  cap.  5 .  passim, 
zvith  Maclaine's  Notes.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ISI. 
LOMAZZI,    GiAMP.ioLO,    an   artist  and 
writer,  was  a  native  of  the  Milanese,  and  borii 
in  1538.     He  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
G.  Battlsta  della  Cerra,  and  practised  it  with 
reputation  in  the  brandies  of  history,  portrait, 
and  landscape,  at  Milan,  Piacenza,  and  other 
cities.     He  is,  however,  chiefiy  known  for  his 
work  on  painting,  composed  after  he   had   the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in  his   thirty-third 
year.     It  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1584,  with 
the  title  of  "  Traltato  dcU'  Arte  della  Pittura;" 
to  which  in  tlic  following  year  was  added  in 
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the  title-page,  "  Scoltuva  ed  Architettura," 
though  he  says  nothing  of  these  two  arts. 
Upon  painting  he  has  collected  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  subject,  both  historical  and 
preceptive;  and  his  work  still  retains  the  re- 
putation it  first  acquired.  He  wrote  likewise, 
upon  the  same  topic,  "  Idea  del  Tempio  della 
Pittura,"  and  a  work  "  Delia  Forma  delle 
Muse."  Lomazzi  ^had  likewise  a  talent  for 
poetry,  and  published  seven  books  of  "  Rime." 
He  was  fond  of  that  kind  of  jocular  verse 
which  at  Milan  is  called  "  In  Lingua  Facchi- 
nesca,"  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  academy 
formed  for  cultivating  it,  named  della  Valle 
di  Bregno.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  good 
circumstancesj  since  he  is  said  to  have  had 
in  his  house  a,  collection  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  the  first  painters.  When  he  died 
is  uncertain.  Two  raedals  struck  in  his  honour 
sre  extant.      Tirabosc/.n. — -A. 

LOftlBARD,  Peter,  a  celebrated  bishop 
of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  known 
among  the  scholastics  by  the  title  of  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  was  r.  native  of  Novara  in  Lom- 
bardy,  from  which  country  he  derived  his 
surname.  Pie  commenced  his  academic  studies 
at  Bologna,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a 
famous  university,  particularly  noted  for  its 
eminent  professors  of  civil  law.  But  as  the 
French  universities  were  in  higher  repute  for 
their  professors  of  divinity,  which  was  prin- 
cipally the  object  of  Peter's  attention,  he  came 
to  a  determination  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies  in  that  country.  In  this  design  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  bishop  of  Lucca,  from  whom 
he  received  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  St. 
Bernard,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  support  during  some  time  while  he  studied 
at  Rheims.  And  when  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  St.  Bernard  obtained  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Gjldin,  abbot  of  St.  Victor, 
who  took  the  same  care  of.  his  maintenance. 
In  this  university  he  soon  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  his  learning  as  a  divine,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  chair  of  that  faculty.  He  is 
also  styled  president  of  the  universiry  by  con- 
temporary writers,  'i'hc  first  promotion  whrc'i 
he  obtained  in  the  church  was  a  canonry  of 
Chartres  ;  which  was  followed  by  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  an 
illustrious  pupil,  Philip,  son  of  king  Lewis 
the  gross.  That  prince,  who  was  educated  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  filled  the  post  of  archdeacon 
of  Paris  in  the  year  1 159^  when  a  vacancy  took 
place  in  the  see  of  that  city,  was  elected  bishop 
by  the  chapter.     With  singular  disinterested- 


ness, however,  Philip  declined  that  dignity  in 
favour  of  his  old  master,  both  out  of  respect 
for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and  as  a  mark 
of  his  great  personal  regard  for  him.  Tins 
dignity  our  prelate  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, since  he  died  in  th\:  year  1 164.  His  cele- 
brity for  ages  in  the  schools,  and  the  title  by 
which  wehave  alreadyseen  hewasdistinguished, 
were  derived  from  a  work,  entitled  ''  Scnten- 
tiarum  Lib.  IV. ;"  in  which,  after  the  metliod 
of  Augustine,  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  by  a  collection 
of  sentences  and  passages  drawn  from  the 
lathers,  whose  manifold  contradictions  he  has 
attempted  to  reconcile.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  complete  body  of  divinity,  according  to 
that  scholastic  system  of  sophistry  and  chicane 
which  had  just  before  been  introduced  by 
the  subiile  Peter  Abelard,  and  which  per- 
plexed and  obscured  the  divine  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  a  multitude 
ot  vain  questions  and  idle  speculations.  How- 
ever, it  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  dark  age  in  which  it  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  not  only  received  with 
almost  universal  applause,  but  acquired  also 
such  a  high  degree  of  authority,  as  induced 
the  most  learned  doctors  in  all  places  to  employ 
their  labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding  it. 
'1  he  abbe  Fleury  makes  the  number  of  com- 
mentators on  it  amount  to  two  hundred  and. 
forty-four.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1477,  i'^  folio;  and  it 
afterwards  underwent  a  multitude  of  impres- 
sions, at  different  places.  Cave  observes,  that 
John  of  Cornvv^all,  a  disciple  of  Peter  Lombard, 
says  that  the  latter  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
thcbooks  of  sentences  of  Peter  Abelard,  in  com- 
piling his  work.  And  others  add,  that  he 
made  a  very  free  use  of  the  writings  of  Ban- 
dinus,  -an  obscure  and  almost  unknown  di- 
vine. He  was  the  author  of  "  Sententiarum 
Theologicarum  Lib.  IV."  which  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  15 19.  There  certainly  is  a  very 
striking  resemblance  betv/een  the  two  perform- 
ances, the  principal  difference  consisting  in 
the  greater  prolixity  of  Lombard'.s  work  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  v/hich  of  the  two 
authors  was  the  copyist  of  the  other.  Those 
who  have  any  curiosity  to  examine  this  point, 
are  recommended  to  consult  Thomasius,  "  De 
Plagio  Literario,"  '^  493 — 502.  Peter  Lom- 
bard was  also  the  author  of  "  Glossa,  seu  Com- 
mentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,"  published  at 
Paris,  in  1551,  folio;  and  "Collectanea  in 
omnes  Divi  Pauli  Epistolas,  ex  Ambrosio, 
Hieronymo,  Augustino,  aliisque  Scriptoribus 
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contexta,"  published  at  the  same  place  in 
1535,  folio  :  in  both  which  he  has  adoptcu  the 
same  method  as  in  his  book  of  sentences. 
Cave's  Hi.'t.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub.  sac.  IVald.  JVIcsh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  kH.  par.  it.  cap.  3.  Ditpin. 
Moreii.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hi,t. — M. 

LOMEIR,  John,  a  learned  Dutch  protest- 
ant  divine  in  the  seventaenth  century,  con- 
cerning whose  life  we  have  seen  no  other  p  ir- 
ticulars,  than  that  he  was  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Dotckum,  in  Zutphen.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  curious  little  work,  abounding  in  erudition 
and  close  research,  in  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  give  a  historical  and  critical  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  is  entitled,  "  De  Bibliothecis  Liber 
Singularis,"  i2mo.  \66'.),  and  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters.  The  first  is  preliminary ; 
and  the  subsequent  ones  treat  of  prpservinj^ 
the  memory  of  events  before  the  time  of  Moses ; 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Hebrews  ;  those  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Phenicians,  Egyptians, 
&c. ;  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the 
libraries  of  the  Christians  before  the  dark  ages  ; 
the  state  of  libraries  during  the  long  night  of 
barbarism  ;  of  libraries  after  the  revival  of  let- 
ters ;  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Europe  ; 
of  the  libraries  in  various  other  nations ;  of 
particular  books  in  certain  collections  ;  of  the 
keepers  of  libraries ;  of  the  proper  situation, 
disposition,  and  ornaments  of  libraries  ;  and  of 
the  enemies  to  libraries.  Under  these  heads 
the  scholar  will  meet  with  much  interesting 
and  entertaining  matter  ;  though  not  clothed 
in  a  chaste  style,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  admit- 
ted small  private  collections  into  his  list  of  im- 
portant libraries.  The  author's  plan  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  a  larger  work  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Joachim-John  JNIaderus,  a  learned 
German,  who  published  at  Helmstadt  a  trea- 
tise "  De  Bibliothecis,"  in  two  volumes,  4to. 
1702  and  1705,  in  which  he  has  inserted  our 
author's  piece.  Lomeri  De  Bibl.  Lit.  Nmv. 
Diet.  Hist.—U. 

LOMMIUS,  (Vam  Lom)  Jodocus,  a  medi- 
cal writer  of  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Buren 
in  Guelderland.  His  father,  who  was  the 
town-clerk,  caused  him  to  be  carefullycducated; 
and  he  was  master  of  the  learned  languages 
when  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic.  Paris 
was  the  school  from  which  he  principally  de- 
rived his  professional  knowledge.  It  is  not 
kiiovvn  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He 
was  pensionary-physician  to  the  city  of 
Tournay  in  1557;  and  settled  at  Brussels 
in  1560,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years. 
He    was    living    in     1562,    beyond    which 


time  there  is  no  record  of  him.  Tlie  work* 
of  Lommius,  which  are  written  in  a  pure, 
elegant,  and  clear  style,  and  have  been  much 
read  and  esteemed,  are  the  followirg:  "  Com- 
mentarii  de  Sanitate  Tuenda  in  primum 
librum  C.  Celsi,"  Lcva'i,  1558:  this  is  an 
ample  commentary  upon  Celsus,  entirely  taketi 
from  the  ancients.  "  Observationum  Medici- 
nalium  Lib.  Ill,"  yf/itiu.  1  560,  many  times  re- 
printed and  translated:  this  consists  of  analytic 
histories  of  diseases,  with  their  signs  and  prog-  ' 
nostics,  and  contains  much  accurate  and  use- 
ful observation.  "  De  Curandis  Febribus  Con- 
tinuis,"  Antw.  1503,  often  reprinted  and 
translated.  Hdleri  Bibl.  Med.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist,  de  la  Med.— A. 

LOIMONOZOF,  a  distinguished  person  in 
the  scanty  catalogue  of  Russian  literati,  aird 
accounted  the  father  of  Russian  poetry,  was 
born  in  1711,  at  Kolmogori,  where  his  father 
was  a  dealer  in  fish.  He  had  the  advantage, 
at  that  time  unusual,  of  learning  to  read  his . 
native  language,  and  early  caught  a  flame  of  ■ 
poetical  inspiration  by  perusing  a  translation  of 
Solomon's  song  into  rude  verse  by  Polotski. 
His  love  for  letters  induced  him  to  escape  from 
his  father,  who  wished  him  to  marry,  and  take 
refuge  in  a  monastery  at  Moscow.  He  there 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  displayed  such  a  promise  of  abilities,  that 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1636,  to  be  sent  at  its  expetice  for. 
improvement  to  the  German  university  of 
Marpurg.  He  continued  there  four  years, 
studying  philosophy  and  rhetoric  under  WoflT, 
and  other  branches  of  science  under  the  other 
professors.  Of  chemistry,  which  he  pursued 
with  great  ardour,  he  obtained  further  know- 
ledge under  Kanchel,  at  Freyberg,  in  Siixony. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  elected  adjunct, 
and  the  nextyear,  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
deiny,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1760 
he  was  appointed  inspector  to  the  seminary 
attached  to  the  academy;  in  1764  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  same  year.  I'lie 
reputation  of  Lomonozof  in  his  own  country 
is  founded  chiefly  on  his  po^'tical  compositions, 
wJiich  arc  numerous  and  various  in  their  kinds. 
His  odes  are  particularly  admired  for  tlieir 
spirit, "variety,  and  .sublimity,  in  which  quali- 
ties he  is  said  to  rival  Pindar  himself.  that 
they  should  have  a  mixture  uf  turgidity  and  ex- 
travagance was  to  be  ^xpected  in  a  country  antl 
language  as  yet  so  litilc  disciplined  by  taste. 
In  these  and  in  his  oilier  poems  he  was  the 
creator  of  various  measures  new  10  Ku^sian 
verse,  so  that  he  justly  ranks  as  its  gtcntit 
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benefactor.  Among  his  poetical  pieces  are 
tragedies,  idylls,  epistles,  and  a  fragment  of 
an  epic  poeni  oh  Peter  the  Great.  In  prose 
he  enriched  Russian  oratory  with  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some 
original  pieces.  He  likewise  published  some 
chemical  and  philosophical  tracts,  and  tv/o  short 
works  on  the  history  of  his  country.  Nt-iu 
Biogr.   Diet.   ed.   1798. — A. 


and  astronomical  professor  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  about  the 
year  16:9,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  in 
what  place  we  are  not  informed.  Cambridge 
was  his  alma  mater ;  and  in  that  university  lie 
became  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  appoint- 
ed Lowndes's  professor  of  astronomy  and 
geometry.     Dr.  Long  had  also  the  honour  of 


LONG,  James  le,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  an     being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
hidustrious  and  learned  writer,  was  born  at    His  ecclesiastical  preferments  were,  the  rectory 
Paris  in  1665.     He  was  sent  at  an  early  age     of  Cherryhinton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of 
to  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  one     Bradwell  juxta  Mare  in  Essex.     We  are  fur- 
of  the  clerks  of  the  order.     Havjng  narrowly     nished  with  no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  what 
escaped  the  infection  of  the  plague  there,  he     are  supplied  by  the  anecdotes  concerning  him 
returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1686  entered  into     collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Shephall  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.    He  occupied     Hertfordshire,  and  one  inserted  in  the  Monthly 
the    post   of  professor    in    several  houses    of    Magazine.     What  Mr.  Jones  has  related  con- 
that  society,  and  finally  was  appointed  their  li-    cerning    him   appears    to   have  been   written 
brarian  at  St.  Honore.     He  passed  his  life  in    about  three  years  before  Dr.  Long's  death,  and 
learned  labours,  and  died  of  a  pulmonary  dis-     is  as  follows  :    "  He  is  now  in   the  eighty- 
order  in  1 7  2 1 ,  with  the  character  of  a  virtuous     eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  his  years  vegete 
and  estimable  man.     Father  le  Long  was  well     and  active.     He  was  lately  put  in  nomination 
versed  in  the  ancient  and  in  many  modern  Ian-     for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  ;  he  executed 
guages,  and  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with    that  trust  once  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737. 
the  history  of  literature,  of  bibliography  and    He  is  a  very  ingenious  person,  and  sometimes 
printing.     When  bantered  for  the   pains  he    very  facetious.    At  the  public  commencement, 
took  in  verifying  a  date,  or  investigating  some    in  the  year  1713,  Dr.  Greene,  master  of  Ben- 
minute  fact,  he  would  say,  "  Truth  is'so  de-    net-college,    and    afterwards    bishop    of   Ely, 
sirable  a  thing,  that  no  labour  should  be  spared    being    then   vice-chancellor,    Mr.   Long    was 
in  discovering  it,  even  in  trifles."     With  this     pitched  upon  for  the  tripos-performance ;    it 
disposition,  it  is  no   wonder  that  he  had  no    was   witty   and   humorous,    and   has    passed 
taste   for  poetry,  and  that  his  erudition  was    through  divers  editions.     Some  that  remem- 
v'ithout  amenity.     Of  his  works,  one  of  the    bered   the    delivery   of  it,    told   me,   that   in 
principal    is    his    "  Bibliotheca    Sacra,"    first     addressing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  some  of 
containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  editions  and     the  university  wags  usually  styled  miss  Greene), 
translations  of  the  scriptures,  in  two  volumes     the   tripos-orator,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
8vo.,  1709  ;  to  which  he  subjoined  in  a  second 
part,  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  written 
upon  the  scriptures  :  this  was  printed  in  a  new 
edition  after  his  death   by  father  Desmolets, 
his  successor  in  the  library,  in  two  volumes 
folio,   1723.     It  is  accounted  a  very  valuable 
performance,    though    not    without    mistakes. 
His   "  Bibliotheijue  Plistorique  de  la  France," 
being  an  account  of  all  the  historical  works  re- 
lative to   that  country,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
all  enqacied  in  similar  studies,  and  ranks  among 
the  great  productions  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XV.     A  new  edition  of  it,  in  five  volumes 

folio  was  civen  by  M.  de  Fontete  in  1768  et  turns  out  of  his  ivay  fir  nobody.^  I  could  rccol 
seq. '  Father  le  Long  also  published  a  "  His-  lect  several  other  ingenious  repartees,  if  there 
toiical  Discourse  on  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  their  were  occasion.  One  thing  is  remarkable  ;  he 
several  Editions,"  8vo.  1713.  He  had  planned  never  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  always  of  a 
a  new  collection  of  the  French  historians,  but  tender  and  delicate  constitution,  yet  took 
did  not  live  to  put  it  into  execution.      Moreri    great  care  of  it.      His  common  drink  water ; 

Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. A.  he  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall. 

LONG,  Roger,  a  learned  English  divine    Of  late  years  he  has  left  off  eating  flesh-meats; 


and  assuming  the  Norfolk  dialect,  instead  of 
saying  domine  vice-cancellarie,  archly  pronounced 
the  words  thus,  doinina  viee-cancellaria ;  which 
occasioned  a  general  smile  in  that  great  audi- 
tory. His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bonfoy  of  Rep- 
ton,  told  me  this  little  inciv'ent :  '  that  he  and 
Dr.  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a 
dusky  evening,  and  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed 
in  the  pavement,  v/hich  Mr.  Bonfoy,  in  the 
midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to  be  a  boy 
standing  in  his  way,  he  said  in  a  hurry,  '  get 
out  of  my  way,  boy  !'  '  That  bjy,  sir,'  said 
the   doctor   very  calmly,    *  is  a  post-boy,   ivho 
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In  the  room  thereof,  puddings,  vegetiibles,  &c. 
sometimes  a  glass  or  two  of  wine."  The  anec- 
dote of  him  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  is  thus 
related  :  "  He  was  a  dissentient  against  the 
university  on  a  particul.ir  occasion,  of  the  hu- 
morous kind.  The  ladies  of  Cambridge,  it 
seems,  had  been  permitted,  time  immemorial, 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  commencement. 
The  vice-chancellor,  however,  and  heads,  hav- 
ing ordered  that  the  fair  ones  should  no  longer 
occupy  that  high  situation,  and  having  appointed 
them  their  situation  in  the  aisks  below,  a  little 
bustle  was  excited  among  the  Cambridge 
ladies,  and  a  subject  for  a  few  jokes  was  offer- 
ed the  members  of  the  university.  In  the 
year  17 14,  Dr.  Long  delivered  the  music- 
speech  at  the  commencement.  The  gallant 
astronomer  took  for  his  subject  the  complaint 
of  the  Cambridge  fair  at  their  hard  treatment. 
It  is  in  verse  of  a  most  singularly  odd  kind, 
and  the  sentiments  are  full  of  drollery  and 
quaintness.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  great  man 
descend  from  his  heights  ; 

"  His  humble  province  Vv-as  to  guard  the  fair." 

PorE. 

"  Scd  nunc  non  erit  his  locus." 

Dr.  Long  was  the  author  of  a  well  known 
and  much  approved  treatise  of  "  Astronomy," 
in  five  books,  forming  two  volumes  4to.,  the 
first  of  whicli  was  published  in  1 742,  and  the 
second  in  1764.  His  other  publications  con- 
sisted only  of  the  tripos-performance  above 
mentioned  ;  "  A  Commencement  Sermon," 
printed  in  1728  ;  and  an  answer  t6  Dr.  Gal- 
ley's pamphlet  "  On  Greek  Accents."  But  he 
was  the  inventor  of  a  very  curious  astroiiomi- 
cal  machine,  erected  in  a  room  at  Pembroke- 
hall  ;  which  vi'as  a  hollow  sphere,  of  eighteen 
feet  diameter,  in  which  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons might  sit  conveniently.  Withinside  the 
surface,  which  represented  the  heavens,  were 
painted  the  stars  and  constellations,  with  the 
zodiac,  meridians;  and  it  had  an  axis,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  world,  upon  which  it  was 
easily  turned  round  by  a  winch.  An  engrav- 
ing of  this  "  Uranium,"  as  the  doctor  called 
it,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Astronomy,"  to  which  is  also 
prefixed  a  particular  descriptioti  and  explana- 
tion of  the  machine.  Hulton's  Malh.  Diet. 
Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1 803. — M. 

LONGEPIERRE,  Hilaire-Bernard  de 
RoQUELF.YNE,  lord  of,  bom  of  a  nublc  family 
at  Dijon  in  1659,  was  secretary  of  commands 
to  the  duke  of  Berry.    He  distinguished  him- 


self by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek- 
language,  and  taste  for  the  beauties  of  its  au- 
thors. In  1685  he  pubKshed  notes  upon  Ana- 
creon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the 
Idylls  of  rhoocritus,  with  a  French  translation 
in  verse,  or  rather  in  measured  prose,  which 
had  considerable  success.  In  1690  lie  gave 
to  the  public  a  collection  of  "  Idylls"  of  his 
own  invention,  which  are  said  to  contain  natu- 
ral painting,  but  to  be  feeble  and  prosaic  in 
their  versification.  His  tragedies  of  "  JNIedea" 
and  "Electra,"  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  were  both  acted,  and  gave 
him  a  reputation  among  dramatic  poets.  Vol- 
taire says  of  the  first,  that  although  unequal  and 
too  declamatory,  it  is  superior  to  the  Medea  of 
Peter  Corneilie.  He  wrote  other  tragedies  in 
the  same  style,  which  had  the  merit  of  not 
enfeebling  the  grand  and  terrible  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  insipid  love  scenes  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  too  closely  imitated  the  prolix 
common-place,  and  the  naked  plots  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  without  emulating  its  beauty  of 
diction.  Longepierre  died  at  Paris  in  1721. 
Moreri.     BaUlet.      Siir/e  ck  Louis  XIF. — A. 

LONGINUS,  DiONYsius,  a  celebrated 
Greek  critic  and  philosopher  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an 
Athenian,  by  others  a  Syrian.  He  was  first 
the  disciple,  and  then  the  heir  of  Cornelius 
Fronto,  called  the  Emesene,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch.  In  his  youth  Longinus  travelled 
for  improvement  to  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandri- 
um,  and  other  cities  distinguished  for  litera- 
ture, and  attended  upon  the  lectures  of  all  the 
eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
Th^  system  he  chiefly  followed  was  the  eclec- 
tic of  Ammonius  Sacca  :  he  was  likewise  a 
great  admirer  of  Plato,  whose  memory  he 
honoured  by  an  annual  festival.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  that  he  was  called 
by  his  cotemporaries  "the  living  library."  He 
appears  to  have  taught  pliilosophy  at  Athens, 
where  Porphyry  was  one  of  his  disciples.  His 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, who  took  his  instructions  in  th.e  Greek 
language,  and  made  use  of  his  counsels  on  po- 
litical occasions.  This  distinction  was  fatal  to 
him.  After  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Zcnobia,  had  defeated  her 
troops,  and  made  her  captive,  she  attempted- 
to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  by, 
imputing  her  resistance  to  the  advice  of  her 
ministers  and  counsellors.  Lon^-'inus,  who. 
fell  into  his  hands  among  the  rest,  was  particu^ 
larly  suspected  of  having  composed  the  spirited, 
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Tinswer  of  the  queen  to  Aurelian's  summons; 
and  without  respect  for  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution. 
His  philosophy  supported  him  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  and  he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate,  with 
expressions  of  pity  for  his  irifortunate  mistress, 
and  consolation  to  his  afflicted  friends-  This 
event  took  place  A.D.  273.  Among  the  nu- 
Ttierous  writings  of  Longinus,  his  "  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime"  is  the  only  one  remaining, 
and  this,  too,  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect 
state.  It  has  always  been  greatly  admired  for 
the  elevation  of  its  language  and  sentiments, 
which  has  caused  one  of  our  poets  to  charac- 
terise him  as  being 

" himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

POFE. 

ISIuch  obscurity,  however,  dwells  on  liis  pve- 
ceptS;  and  he  is  rather  to  be  praised  for  a  lively 
sensibility  to  literary  beauties,  than  for  accu- 
racy of  investigation  into  their  nature  and 
causes.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancients 
who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  Of  llie  editions  of  Lon- 
ginus, the  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Tallius, 
Try.  ad  Rhcn.  1 694,  4to.-,  of  Hudson,  0.<on. 
1710,  8V0.5  of  Pearcc,  Lctid.  1724,410.;  and 
of  Toup,  with  Ruhnken's  emendations,  Oxon. 
1778,  4to.  Moirri.  Brucker's  His/,  of  Phi- 
ias,      G'd'hoii.      Harivood'i  Classics. — A. 

LONGOMONrANUS,  Christian,  an 
eminent  Danish  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  labouring  peasant,  and  born  at  Longo- 
montium,  an  obscure  village  in  Jutland,  whence 
he  took  his  surname,  in  the  year  1562.  Having 
afforded  early  indications  of  a  love  for  learning, 
his  father  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure hini  instruction ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
that  parent  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age,  one  of  his  uncles  took  him  to  reside  for 
some  time  with  him,  and  had  him.  taught  by 
the  minister  of  the  place.  That  relation,  how- 
ever, finding  that  the  expence  of  paying  for 
his  education  was  greater  than  his  circum- 
stances would  afford,  ?it  last  advised  him  to 
return  to  his  mother,  and  to  earn  his  living,  as 
his  brothers  did,  by  ploughing.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sad  disappointment,  young  Longo- 
montanus  was  not  disheartened;  but,  possess- 
ing an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
improved  every  opportunity  wliich  his  laborious 
life  permitted,  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  it. 
At  length,  bvliis  earnest  intreaties  he  prevailed 
eo  far,  that  his  mother  gave  him  leave  to  study 
aJI  the  winter,   ui-jon    the  condition,  that   he 


worked   all   the   summer  in    tlie    fields.      He 
went  on  thus  for  seme  time,  but,  being  tired 
out  with  the  ill  treatment  and  reproaches  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  surpass  them  as   he   did,  he  deter- 
mined   to   steal  away  from   his  family,  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  world.      Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  suddenly  left  his  mother's 
house,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  a   town  twelve 
miles  distant  from  his  native  place,  where  there 
was  a  college.      Here   he   spent   eleven  years  ; 
and,  though  he  was  forced  to  procure  the  means 
of  support  by  liis  industry,  he  nevertheless  ap- 
plied  to  his  studies  with  extreme  ardour,  and 
made  a  great  progress  in  learning,  particularly 
in  the  mathematical  sciences.      Afterwards  he 
went  from  Wiburg  to  Copenhagen;  where,  by 
the  great   proficiency  which    he    had   already 
made,  and  his  incessant  application,  he  in  one 
year   so   far   secured  the  good  opinion  of  the 
professors  of  that  university,  that  they  recom- 
mended him,  in  the  ^trongest  terms,  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  illustrious  Tycho  Brahe.     It  was 
in  1589  that  he  waited  on  that  celebrated  as- 
tronomer,  who  then  resided  in  the  island  of 
Huen,  from  whom  he  met  with  so  favourable 
a  reception,  that  he  continued  with  him  eight 
years.     During  that  period,  he  afforded  lycho 
much  assistance  in  observing  the  heavens,  and 
in  his  calculations;  and  was  so  accurate,  so 
laborious,  and  skilful,  that  he  won  the  parti- 
cular regard  and  esteem   of  that  great   man. 
This  is  evident  from  the  letters  which  Tycho 
wrote  to  hira  in  1598   and  1599,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Denmark  to  Bohemia;  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  Longomontanus  to  join  him 
in  that  country.     With  this  request  the  latter 
complied,  and  went  to  Tycho  at  the  castle  of 
Benach  ivear  Prague,  where  he  continued  to 
assist  him  for  some  time  in  his  sstronomical 
labours.     At  length,  the  desire  which  he  had 
of  filling  a  professor's  chair  in  Denmark  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  his  native  country; 
when  Tycho,  who  parted  with  him  very  re- 
luctantly, gave  him  a  discharge  filled  with  the 
highest   testimonies   of   his    esteem,  and    fur- 
nished him  with  sufficient  money  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  long  journey. 

Longomontanus  returned  to  Denmark  by  a 
circuitous  rout  through  Poland,  in  order  to 
view  the  scene  of  Copernicus's  astronomical 
labours;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen, 
the  chancellor  Christian  Friis  proved  a  Me- 
csenas  to  him,  and  gave  him.  an  honourable 
employment  in  his  family.  In  1603,  he  quitted 
the  chancelloi-'s,  upon  his  having  received  the 
appointment  of  rector  of  the  college  of  W'i- 
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"burg;  wKIch  he  retained  till  the  year  1605, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  a  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which  had 
ever  been  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition, 
and  for  which  his  genius  and  talents  peculiarly 
qualified  him;  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
it  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  highest  reputa- 
tion, till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1647, 
when  he   was   about   the  age  of  eighty- five. 
Besides  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  had  also  been  created  canon  of 
Lunden.     He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
which   discover  great   talents  in  mathematics 
and   astronomy.     The  most   distinguished   of 
them  is  his  "  Astronomia  Danica,"  first  printed 
in  1622,  in  410.,  and  afterwards  in  folio,  with 
considerable  augmentations,  in  1633  pnd  1640. 
It  contains  all  the  great  discoveries  of  Regio- 
tnontanus,  Purbach,  and  Tycho  Brahe^  and  it 
proposes  some  alterations  in  the  system  of  the 
latter,  which,  without  disconcerting  any  of  its 
parts,  woul  ,  he  imagined,  preclude  some  of 
the  strongest  objections  which  were  made  to 
it.     Gassendi  says,  in  the  life  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
that  this  work  belongs  to  Tycho  rather  than  to 
Xiongomontanus;  because  that  the  tables  of  the 
celestial  motions,  contained  in  them,  were  be- 
gun under  the  inspection  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Were  completed  from  a  co'tection  oi   his  select 
observ.iaons,  which  Lon^;r>montanus  had  co- 
pied for  his  use.     Our  author  also  published, 
•'  Systematis  Mathematici  Pars  I.  sive  Arith- 
metica,"  161 1,  8vo.;  "  Cyclometria  e  Lunulis 
reciproce  demonstrata,"  161 2)  4to. ;  "  Inventio 
Quadrature  Circuli,"   1634,   4to.;    "  Coronis 
problen.aticaexMysteriisTriumNumerorum," 
&c.   1637,  Ato.;   "  Problemata  Duo    Geome- 
trica,"    1638,    4to.;   "  Pentas    Problematum 
Philosophic,"  1623,  4to.;  "  Zetemata  Septem 
de  summo  Hominis  Bono,"  1630,  4to.;  "  Ro- 
tundi  in  Piano,  seu  Circuli  absoluta  Mensura," 
1544,  4to.;  •'  Evffyfia  Proportionis  Sesquiter- 
tisE,"  1644,  4to.;  "  Admiranda  OperatioTrium 
Nu^i    ;  rum  6,  7,  8,  ad  Circ.  Mensurandum," 
16^5,  4ro.;  "  CyclometriiE  J.  Scaligeri,  et  Ap- 
penciite  dc  Defectu  Canonis,"  &c.  1646,  4to.; 
•'  Geometrise   Qu<esita   XIII.    de   Cyclometria 
rational!  -"t  vera,"  1631,  4to. ;  "  Introductio  in 
Theatrum    Astronomicum,"    1^139,  4to.;  and 
various  "  Dissertations,"  "  Dispmations,"  &c. 
of  which  a  list  niav  be  seen  in  the  first  and  se- 
corui  of  our  autlioiities.     From  the  titles  of 
the  pr  >.■:«.  above  mentioned  it  will  be  seen,  that 
Longomontanus  arnused  himself  M'ith  endea- 
vouring to  square   the  circle,  and  pretended 
thai  ho  had  made  the  discovery  of  it  j  but  our 
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countryman  Dr.  Pell  proved  that  he  was  mil- 
taken.  It  is  remarkable  that,  obscure  as  his 
native  place  and  father  were,  he  contrived  to 
dignify. and  eternize  them  both;  by  taking  his 
name  from  that  village,  and  in  the  title-page  to 
some  of  his  works  calling  himself,  Christianui 
Longomontanus,  Scvcrini  Filius,  his  father's 
name  being  Severin  or  Severinus.  Bayle.  Gen. 
Diet.  Button's  Moth.  Diet.  Martin's  Biog. 
Phil.—U. 

LONGUEIL,    Christopher    de,    (Lat. 
LongoUusJ,  a  man   of  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1488,  was  natural 
son  of  Antony  de  Longueil,  bishop  of  Leon, 
and  chancellor  of  queen   Anne  of  Bretagnc. 
He  was  taken  young  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
carefully  educated  in  classical  learning  and  the 
sciences,  in  every  branch  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself.     He  practised  as  a  lawyer  in 
that  capital,  and  obtained  the  place  of  a  coun- 
sellor in  parliament.     For  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement he  travelled  into  Italy,  Spain,  Eng- 
land,  and  Germany ;  and  in  Switzerland  was 
near  falling  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  pco- 
pie  against  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rignano.     At  Rome  he  made  an  harangue  be- 
fore pope  Leo  X.,   who  was   greatly  struck 
with  his  eloquence.     Such  was  iiis  attachment 
to  Italy,  that  iiis  friends  in  vain  attenipted  to 
keep  him  in  France,  when  he  revisited  it;  and 
returning  to  the  former  country,  he  died  at 
Padua  in  1522,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
He  had  refused  an  offer  from  the  republic  of 
Florence,  of  a  liberal  salary  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  provided  he  would  open  a  school 
of  belles  lettres  in  that  city.    Longueil,  or  Lon- 
golius,   acquired   a   great   name   among  those 
scholars  in  that  age  who  were  so  peculiarly 
studious  of  the  purity  of  their  Latin  style,  tliat 
the)'  were  termed  Ciceronians,  that  great  writer 
being  almost  the  sole  object  of  their  imitation. 
It  was   in   Italy,  whei^e  this  taste  principally 
prevailed,   that    he    acquired    this    affectation,  • 
whence  it  appears  only  in  his  later  composi- 
tions.    In  Erasmus's  dialogue  entitled  "  Cice- 
ronianus,"  several  pages  are  devoted  to  Lon- 
golius,  as  being  the  only  Cisalpine  writer  to 
whom  the  Italians  allowed  classical  purity  of 
style.     Erasmus  bestows  great  praises  on  his 
genius  and  acqui--itions,  while  he  laments  that 
all  the  force  of  his  powers  should  latterly  have 
been  applied  to  this  one  object  of  Ciceronian 
imitation.     He  particularly  exposes  his  affected 
air  of  antiquity  in  addressing  the  modern  Ro- 
mans  as    the   ancient   senate   and   people   of 
Rome;  and  in  avoiding,  in  his  oration  against 
Luther,  the  technical  terms  of  the  Christian  re- 
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liglon,  and  substituting  classical  words,  zsper- 
siMsio  instead  of  fides,  &c.  The  works  of 
Longolius  consist  of  epistles  and  harangues,  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner 
than  the  matter.  They  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  1533,  Svo.  with  his  life  by  cardinal 
Pole.  In  this  collection  was  omitted  his 
"  Oratio  de  Laudibus  D.  Ludovici  Francorum 
Regis,"  15 10,  on  account  of  its  free  strictures 
on  the  court  of  Rome.  Moreri.  £rasmi  Ci' 
ccroti. — A. 

LONGUEIL,  Gilbert,  (Lo/igolius),  a 
physician  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1507.  After  an  education  in  classical  li- 
terature and  philosophy  in  his  own  country,  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic.  On  his  return  he  taught 
the  learned  languages,  first  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Andernach  and  Cologne.  In  this 
last  city  he  also  practised  medicine,  and  was 
made  physician  to  the  archbishop  Herman. 
He  died  there  in  1543;  and  being  suspected 
of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ation, was  refused  burial,  so  that  his  friends 
interred  him  at  Bonn.  He  compiled  a  "  Lex- 
icon GrKCo-Latinum,"  8vo.  Colon.  1533;  pub- 
lished notes  upon  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
Plautus,  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  Rhetoric,  ad 
Hercunium,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Laurentius 
Valla,  forming  four  vols.  Svo. ;  edited  Philos- 
tratus's  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  the 
hiitory  of  the  second  council  of  Nicej  trans- 
lated several  pieces  of  Plutarch;  and  wrote  a 
•'  Dialogue  on  Birds,  with  their  Names  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German."  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONGUERUE,  Louis  Dufour  de,  abbot 
of  Sept-Fontaines  and  Jard,  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  was  born  in  1652,  at 
Charleville,  of  a  noble  family  in  Normandy. 
The  singular  quickness  of  parts  which  he  dis- 
played almost  from  infancy  was  so  well  im- 
proved by  an  excellent  education,  that  he  be- 
came at  a  very  early  age  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  classical  and 
several  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  prin- 
cipal tongues  of  modern  Europe.  His  me- 
mory retained  a  vast  store  of  facts  in  history, 
chronology,  and  geography,  together  with  phi- 
losophical systems  and  theological  dogmas;  so 
that  scarcely  any  literary  topic  could  be  st.irted 
on  which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  com- 
mon information.  He  had  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  text  of  the  scriptures,  which  he 
studied  philologically,  paying  little  regard  to 
scholastic  divinity;  hence  he  was  supposed  in 
many  points  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  tlie 


Protestants:   nor  did  ha  at  all  enter  into  the 
disputes  concerning  grace  and  predestination 
which  so  much  agitated  the  Gallican  church  in 
his  time.     He    published  little,  but  was  ex- 
tremely communicative  of  his  knowledge  in 
conversation;  in  which,  however,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  superiority,  with  a  decisive  and  dog- 
matic tone,  that  exercised  the  patience  of  those 
who  consulted  him.     He  was   vehement   in 
dispute,  full  of  sarcastic  sallies,  and  often  rash 
and  hasty  in  his  judgments;  but  the  learned 
men  who   enjoyed  his   intimacy  were  often 
greatly  benefited  by  his  assistance  in  their  re- 
searches.    He  was  intimately  connected  with 
Montfaucon,   and   with  Pagi,  author  of  the 
critique  on  the  annals  of  Baronius,  to  which 
work  he  was  a  large  contributor.     The  abbe 
Longuerue  died  at  Paris,  in  1733,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.     His  printed  works  are,  ''  A 
Latin  Dissertation  upon  Tatian,"  prefixed  to 
the  Oxford  edition   of  this  author  in    1700: 
"  Remarques  sur  la  Vie  de  Cardinal  Wolsey," 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  memoirs, 
historical  and  literary,  collected  by  father  Des- 
molets:  "  La  Description  Historique  &  Geo- 
graphique   de  la   France,  Ancienne   &   Mo- 
derne,"  fol.   17 19:  this  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  from  memory  for  the  use  of  a  friend, 
and  not  to  have  been  meant  for  the  press:  it 
gave  so  much  offence  by  its  arguments  against 
the  immediate  rights  of  the  kings  of  France  to 
Transjurane  Gaul,  and  some  other  provinces, 
that  its  sale  was  prohibited:  "  Annales  Arsa- 
cidaxwm,"  Sfrasburg,   1732,  4to.:  "Disserta- 
tion  sur  la  Transubstantiation ;"   this  piece, 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  his  friend  the 
protestant  minister  Allix,  is  not  doubted  to  be 
the  abbe's  composition :  "  Two  Latin  Disser- 
tations on  the  early  History  of  France,  printed 
in  the  third  Volume  of  the  new  Recueil  des 
Historiens  de  France,  1 741."     After  the  abbe's 
death,   in    1754,  appeared  "  Longuerana,  ou 
Recueil  des  Fcnsees,dtDIscours,  &:  des  Conver- 
sations de  JNI.  de  Longuerue-,"  this  is  formed 
from  collections  made  by  his  friend  the  abbe 
de  Guljon,  and  contains  free  opinions  on  va- 
rious subjects.     To  it  is  prefi.Ked  a  long  cata- 
logue of  writings  of  the  author  left  in  manu- 
script.    Itforeri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONGUEVAL,  James,  a  learned  French 
Jesuit  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  in  humble  life,  and  born  at 
Santerre,  near  Peronne  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1680.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning 
at  Amiens,  and  pursued  his  philosophical  stu- 
dies »t  P;iris,  where  he  dietinguishcd  himself 
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among  his  fellow-students  by  his  abilities  and 
proficiency.     In  the  year  1699  he  cnterei.  into 
the  society  of  Jesus;  in  which,  after  complet- 
ing his  course  of  academic  studies,  ho  taught 
the  belief,  lettres  during  five  years  at  the  col- 
lege of  La  rieche  with  great  applause,  and 
afterwards  delivered  lectures  for  four  years  on 
divinity  and  the  sacred  scriptures.     He  em- 
barked in   the   religious   controversies   of   the 
times,  and   wrote   a   variety   of  pieces   which 
were  published   without  his  name,  excepting 
two  treatises;  one  "  On  Schism,"  17 18,  i2mo. ; 
and    the   other   "  On    Miracles,"    1730,  410. 
But  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded   on  his 
elaborate  "  fiisiory  of  the  Galilean  Church," 
in  4to.,  which   displays  profound   erudition, 
deep  research,  judicious  criticism,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  great  moderation,  and  is  written  in 
a  beautifully  simple  style.     Of  this  work  he 
lived  only   to  publish  eight   volumes,   which 
bring  his  history  down  to  the  year  1 137.     The 
first  and  second  volumes  made  their  appearance 
in  1732,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  six  at 
no  long  intervals.     Each  of  them  is  enriched 
with  notes:  and  to  the  first  four  are  prefixed 
very  learned  dissertations  on  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Gauls;  on  the  time  of 
the   establishment   of    the    Christian  religion 
among  the  GaulS;  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  Gaul;  on  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
French  before  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  under  the  first  two  races  of  kings; 
and  on  the  events  commonly  pronounced  to  be 
divine  judgments,  &:c.     The  author  had  nearly 
completed  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes,  when 
his  labours  were  terminated  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  in   1735,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.     While  engaged  on  this  work,  the 
French  clergy  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  of 
800  livres ;  and  they  expressed  universal  re- 
gret at  the  death  of  a  man,  who  had  secured 
their  esteem,  not  only  by  his  learned  labours, 
but  by  his  ardent  and  unaffected  piety,  his  ir- 
reproachable morals,  his  great  modesty,  and 
his  amiable  manners.     The  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory which  he  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  were 
completed  and  published  by  father  Fontenay; 
who,  with  fathers  Brumoy  and  Berthier,  con- 
tinued the  author's  plan,  till  the  whole  work 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes  4to.     Morer':. 
Nonv.  Did.  Hijt.—M. 

LONGUS,  author  of  a  romance  in  Greek 
prose,  entitled  Pohnenica  (Pastorals),  and  re- 
lating the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  him,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  an- 


cients. His  work  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  composition  in  its  simpkst  form, 
and  contains  many  descriptive  beauties;  but 
some  of  its  scenes  are  sucli  as  the  lowet  mo- 
dern writer  would  scarcely  venture  to  paint. 
Several  editions  of  it  have  been  given,  among 
which  is  one  at  Paris,  4to.  1 7  •  8,  decorated 
with  plates  from  the  dtsigns  of  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whose  tastt  it  was  suited.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Viiioison,  Gr.  Lat.  8vo. 
two  vols.  Paris,  1778.  it  has  also  appeared  in 
the  splendid  typography  of  iJodoni  at  Parma. 
Belle.      Jl'Lreri.      bibliograph.  Diet. — A. 

LONICER,  Adam,  a  physician a-id  writer  in 
natural  history,  son  of  John  Loinrer,  a  learned 
professor  of  Marpurg,  was  born  at  Rlarpurg  in 
1528.  He  studied  at  his  n.itive  place  and  at 
Mentz,  and  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  in  1554,  settled  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayn  as  public  physician  of  that  city.  He 
exercised  this  office  with  great  reputation  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  died  in  1586.  He  wrote 
some  professional  works,  but  is  only  known  by 
his  publication  on  natural  history,  entitled, 
"  Naturalis  Historix  Opus  novum,  quo  trac- 
tantur  dc  Natura  Arborum,  Fructuum,  Herba- 
rum,  Animantiumque  I'errestrium,  Volatiiium 
&  Aquatilium,  item  Gemm.arum,  Mutallorum, 
&c.  Delectu  &  Usu,"  in  two  parts  fol.  Fra;ilf. 
IJ51,  1555,  botli  reprinted  in  1660.  The  se- 
cond part  chiefly  treats  on  plants,  especially 
those  growing  about  Frankfort,  and  contains 
an  onomasticon  or  catalogue  of  names  in  va- 
rious languages.  The  work  is  founded  on 
that  of  Cuba,  with  great  improvements  and 
additions,  in  which  Lonicer  was  assisted  by 
his  father-in-law  Egenolf.  It  was  translated 
into  German,  and  frequently  reprinted.  The 
name  of  this  naturalist  has  been  perpetuated  in 
that  of  Lonirera,  given  by  Linnxus  to  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  class  pentandria.  HalUri 
Bibl.  Botan.     Eloy  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LOOS,  or  LoosEus,  Cornelius,  who  in 
some  of  his  writings  assumed  the  name  of 
Cornelius  Call/dins,  was  a  Dutch  catholic  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Mentz,  where  he  was  admitt  ;d  to  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
canonry  of  Gouda,  which  was  liis  native 
place.  Being  obliged  to  quit  his  country 
during  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  a  parish,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  entitled 
to  notice,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  sur- 
mounted the  prejudires  of  his  age,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  ventured  to  expose  the 
prevailing  superstitious  notions  relating  to  pcr- 
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sons  pretcndedly  bewitched,  or  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed, whom  he  pronounced  to  be  weak  igno- 
rant fools,  or  impudent  impostors.  This  opi- 
nion he  frankly  avowed  in  conversation,  and 
endeavoured  to  disabuse  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  printing  a  treatise,  "  De  varia  et  falsa 
Magia."  But  the  clergy  took  an  alarm  at  the 
author's  freedom,  which  threatened  ruin  to 
their  gainful  practice  of  exorcisms;  and,  having 
been  denounced  by  the  Jesuit  Delzio,  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
was  not  liberated,  till  he  had  retracted  his  opi- 
nion. For  asserting  it  again,  he  was  a  second 
time  committed  to  temporary  custody;  and, 
after  his  release,  not  being  able  to  conceal  his 
contempt  of  fraud  and  priestly  knavery,  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  third  time, 
and  most  probably  proved  a  martyr  to  his  ho- 
nest zeal  against  imposture,  had  he  not  been 
removed  by  death  in  1595.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  some  other  works,  which  were  well 
received,  such  as,  "  lllustrium  Germanije 
utriusque  Scriptorum  Catalogus,"  1581,  8vo. ; 
*'  DetumultHosaBelgarum  Rebellione  sedanda," 
1579,  8vo.;  "DefensioUrbis  et  Orbis,"  1581, 
8vo.;  "Duellum  FideietRationis,"  ijSijBvo.; 
"  Scopse  LatinK,  ad  purgandam  Linguam  a 
Barbarle,"  15S2,  8vo. ;  and  other  works,  enu- 
merated in  Valeri  Andrea  BibU  Belgk.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOPES,  Fernam,  the  oldest  of  the  Portu- 
guese chroniclers,  and  one  of  the  best  chroni- 
clers that  any  country  can  boast.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  escrivam  da 
ptiridade,  private  secretary,  to  the  infante  D.  Fer- 
nando, who  died  in  captivity  at  Fez;  afterwards 
chronista  mor,  chief  chronicler,  and  gaurda  nior 
de  torre  do  tombo,  which  may  be  intelligibly  ren- 
dered keeper  of  the  archives.  He  died  in  i  '.49. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  the  historians  and  bibliologists  of  his 
own  country,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chro- 
nicles which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  those  of  Pedro  I.,  of  Fernando,  and  of 
Joam  I.,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Cas- 
tile, are  his.  The  chronicles  of  the  earlier 
kings  (cKcept  that  of  Alfonso  Hennques,  tjje 
founder  of  the  monarchv,  which  is  kno'iyn  to 
be  the  work  of  Duarte  Galvam),  are  variously 
attributed  to  him,  or  to  Ruy  dc  Pina,  in  whose 
name  they  are  published. 

The  chronicle  of  Pedro  was  edited  in  1734, 
by  P.  Joze  Pereira  Bayam,  and  reprinted  in 
1760.  He  has  most  absurdly  and  inexcusably 
disfigured  it  bv  substituting'  modern  words  for 
such  as  were  ob  olete,  and  torturing  the  ortho- 
graphy to  the  fashion  of  his  own  days.    The 


chronicle  of  Fernando,  which  is  of  consider- 
ably greater  length  and  value,  has  never  b;;ea 
published;  the  academy  promised  to  edite  it 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 
A  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Southey. 

But  the  most  valuable  of  all  Fernam  Lopes* 
writings,  is  his  chronicle  of  Joam,  which  is  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  between  Portugal 
and  Castile,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth, 
century.  No  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  as 
complete  as  possible,  neither  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  himself,  nor  of  king  Duarte,  by  whose 
command  this  history  of  his  father  was  written. 
The  king  sent  into  Castile  to  collect  docu- 
ments, and  the  chronicler,  independent  of  the 
information  which  he  received  at  court  from 
persons  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  councils- 
and  actions  of  those  times,  went  over  the 
whole  kingdom  to  collect  testimony  from  all 
the  actor*  in  the  wars  which  he  recorded. 
This  was  first  published  in  1644,  shortly  after 
the  Braganzan  revolution:  never  was  publica- 
tion better  timed;  never  was  any  book  better 
calculated  to  rouse  a  nation  by  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  and  encourage  them  to  resist 
those  enemies  whom  their  fathers,  under  like 
circumstances,  had  conquered.  It  is  a  truly 
excellent  and  admirable  work.  With  the  great 
advantage  of  singleness  and  wholeness  of  sub- 
ject, it  has  all  the  manners,  painting,  and  dra- 
matic reality  of  Froissart,  conveyed  in  a  nobler 
language,  and  vivified  by  a  more  patriotic  and 
more  poetical  mind. — R.  S. 

LOPEZ,  Cregorio.  This  celebrated  Spa- 
nish lawyer  was  born  at  Guadalupe,  cither  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth,  century.  He  collated 
and  edited  the  laws  of  Alonso  the  Wise,  known 
by  the  title  of  Las  Siete  Partidas,  and  added  a 
commentary,  which  has  been  retained  in  most 
of  the  subsequent  editions,  and  is  included  in 
the  last.  So  far  as  this  commentary,  or  gloss 
as  it  is  called,  refers  to  the  sources  of  the  Par- 
tidas in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  it  is  important; 
in  other  respects  it  seems  to  be  of  little  use  or 
value.  Lopez  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was 
one  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known :  his  epitaph  in 
St.  Anne's  chapel,  in  the  monastery  of  Gua- 
dalupe, only  says 

"  Aqui  yace  el  licenciado  Gregorio 

"  Lopez  natural  deste  pueblo. 

"  Ruegueii  a  Dios  por  el." 

"Here  lies  the  licentiate  Gregorio  Lopez,  a  native  of 
this  place.    Pray  to  God  for  him." 

R.  S. 
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